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_CIVIL LIBERTY AFTER THE WAR* 


ROBERT E. CUSHMAN 
Cornell Universtiy i on 

No nation has ever fought a tough war without overriding for 
the duration some of the civil liberties of its people. The war we are 
fighting is more than a tough war; it is a mortal struggle in which 
the life of constitutional democracy throughout the world is at 
stake. It presents a new kind of challenge to the vitality of Ameri- 
can civil liberty. We know from grim experience that in the peace 
which follows a tough war, ci c nd increased 
dangers, High -keyed energies and emotions, suddenly released, 
seek a new outlet, Wartime patriotism tends to become peacetime 
intolerance, and wherever there is intolerance, the traditional civil 
liberties of unpopular minority groups are in grave danger of being 
brutally suppressed. The peace which will follow the war we are 
now fighting will be without precedent in the complexity of its 
problems, the power of the emotional reactions which it will gener- 
ate, and the strength of the triumphant determination of our people 
to preserve intact the fruits of victory. This peace will bring in its 

‘wake an unprecedented temptation to abridge some of our basic 
civil liberties; and this new threat will be very dangerous indeed. 
This is the general subject which I wish to explore. 

What I have to say falls into three parts. First, I wish to review 
some of the salient features of our national experience with civil 
liberty problems down to the eve of the present war; and by experi- 
ence I mean our thinking about these problems as well as our be- 
havior with respect to them. My purpose here is to provide a sort. 
of historical backdrop, crudely painted, against which the vitally 


* Presidential address delivered before the American. Political Science Associa- 
tion at its thirty-ninth annual meeting, Washington, D. C., January 22, 1944. 
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8 l p an a RORY ON SVEN 
PETN eivil liberty problems of fo war and of the ‘peace may 
. gtand out in sharp relief: Second, T wish to show that the challenge 
to American civil liberty. presented by the. present war and: by the ` 
. coming peace is entirely unique, since it places’ us in the dilemma 
` in which we must either extend freedom of speech, press, and.as- : 
- sembly to the cynical and unprincipled enemies of democracy, or’ 
` place- legal restrictions upon: the peaceful and orderly public . ex- 
` pression’ of political opinion. Third, I shall state my own position 

. on this highly. controversial question and give my reasons for hold- 

, ing it. In this discussion I am using.the term “civil. liberties” to” 

. refer toi guarantees of free speech, free press, free assembly, free 
eligion, freedom from: anit “arrest and the lik 












i erties whic “Mir. Justice Cardozo referred to as “the 
very essence of a scheme of ordered. liberty . . . the fundamental’ * 
principles of liberty and justice’ “which lie at the basis of all our civil 

tand political institutions.” 

: + In approaching the first part of 2 my task; I shall not attempt any 

connected History of civil liberty-in this country: or any philosophi- ` 
cal analysis of its nature and limits. Rather I shall discuss first the 

. way in which a8 a people we have grown accustomed to think about 

our ivil. liberties, and then I shall indicate, the nature ' ‘and the ` 

‘source of the two chief - dangers which have thus. far threatened 

them. In any bird’s-eye view of our national experience with civil,- 

- liberty, one is struck by the highly conventionalized pattern. of | 

thought ‘with which ‘the: American ‘people have come to view civil: 

‘liberty and thë- other principles of our, democracy. This habit of ~ 

. thought and feeling has been built in part upon reason, in: part.’ 

- upon: considered experience, and in part upon national self-confi- 

- dence, self-satisfaction, and wishful thinking. It takes the form of 

-a settled conviction that in constitutional democracy, mankind has . 

_ discoveréd the true way of life. Our definition of constitutional ` 

 EMCCEEY, may not have very sharp edges,. but the term means to 

Us A political society in which government rests upon the will of the - 

people functioning through the- mechanism of majority: rule, and 

‘in which the basic civil liberties of. minorities are carefully safe- | 

guarded. ‘Only by kéeping alive freedom of speech, freedom of press, 

and freedom of assembly do we make.it possible for minorities by’ 

` peacefu persuasion to become majorities; and only thus do we as- . 

sure ourselves that the will of the people shall prevail. We have < 
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come to attribute to these principles the sanctity of a revealed . 
religion. We do not argue ‘about them or attempt to defend them; 
we just accept them’ as eternal verities which have emerged from 
the experience of martikind. Furthermore, assuming that in the 
long run reason governs the behavior of men and nations, we have 
developed a sublime confidence, perhaps tinged a bit with smug- 
ness, that these principles of democracy and civil liberty will finally 
prevail throughout the earth. We tend to measure the political 
maturity or backwardness of peoples in terms of their appreciation 
` and acceptance of these doctrines. While we have maintained 
friendly relations with nations in which constitutional democracy 
and civil liberty have not been fully established, we have been in- 
clined to regard them with a slightly patronizing pity. We have felt — 
that they must surely be somewhat apologetic for their short- 
comings, and must be looking forward to the time when truth and 
wisdom will triumph and they will be full partners in the family of 
truly democratic states. , 

This national pattern of thought has had important practical 
consequences. Our thinking and our behavior with respect to free- 
dom of speech, freedom of press, and freedom of assembly have 
jogged along in the comfortable confidence that the permanent 

security and manifest destiny of constitutional democracy and its 
accompanying civil liberties are infallibly assured. We have felt 
that we have safely achieved fundamental agreement upon the 
basic principles on which American government rests. If this is 
true, then the most generous range of freedom of speech, press, and 
assembly could involve no actual danger to the public security or 
the stability of our institutions. Majorities and minorities might 
succeed each other in our political or economic life, but no minority 
would ever emerge and become influential in this free country which 
was not itself loyal to the basic principles of constitutional democ- 
racy and civil liberty. Minority opinions might be shocking, might 
arouse bitter resentment, might viciously attack majority policy, 
but they would never actually challenge the soundness of our basic 
system of government or threaten its safety. The occasional revo- 
lutionary crackpot or the anarchist was merely the exception which 
proved the general rule. He could be ignored until he actually mis- 
behaved, and then he could be put in jail; but his theories and his 
_ arguments were discussed and analyzed as freely as scientists dis- 
cuss the symptoms of a disease. We had set up no political taboos. 
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There were no political or economic subjects which law-abiding 
people might not discuss in print or in orderly public meetings. 

I do not mean that we always practiced what we preached. There 
have been many suppressions of freedom of speech, press, and as- 
sembly caused by the intolerance of public opinion or the brutality ` 
of public’ officials. But until the present war we never had in our 
midst a minority which was bent upon destroying democracy itself 
and suppressing civil liberty. We never had to face the question 
whether we were bound by the tenets of our faith to extend freedom 
of speech, press, and assembly to those who viewed those basic 


‘freedoms with contempt and sought to use them to undermine the _ 


constitutional democracy which keeps them’ alive. In short, we 


- . have never sacrificed any of the theory of civil liberty or the scope 


of civil liberty, nor have we been seriously tempted to do so. As a 
people and as a government, we still stand for the same kind and 
degree and range of civil liberty which we have known and enj joyed 
for a century and a half. 

Our national official attitude idea: Communism proves the 
point I am making. An enormous number of Americans view the | 
doctrines of Communism with alarm, regard them as destructive 
. of the basic pattern of American economic life, and would be glad 
to prevent the spread of those doctrines. Here is an acid test of our 
‘loyalty to the principles of freedom of speech and freedom of press, 
a strong and continuing temptation to sacrifice these principles: 
Such sacrifices have been made in the laws of some American states. 
But Congress has not forbidden the public advocacy of the princi- 
ples of a communistic society, or any other kind of economic doc- 
trine. It. has forbidden only the advocacy of the overthrow of 
government by violence, or membership in a political party or 
society which does so.. And so I think we may safely say that we 
entered the present world crisis, if not with a wholly clear conscience 
with respect to our actual management of civil liberty problems, 
` at least without having compromised in any way the basic princi- 
` ples of civil liberty, without having rationalized any of our freedoms 
` out of existence. Our thinking about our civil liberties had remained 
orthodox and confident. 

Against the background of this habit of-thought, let us examine 
and appraise the chief dangers which have thus far threatened our 
civil liberties and see what scars they may have left. And the first 
of these dangers has come from the major wars which we have . 
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fought. Any major war may present two entirely different threats 
to the civil liberties of the people of the fighting nations. One of 
these is an internal threat, which almost always becomes a reality, 
in the form of restrictions upon civil liberty necessary, or allegedly 
necessary, to military success and the national security. The other 
threat may be wholly external and lies in the possibility of military 
defeat by a victorious nation which would destroy the civil liberties 
- of a conquered people. 

In discussing in this connection our own list of wars, we may 
relegate to a footnote the War of 1812, the Mexican War, and the 
Spanish-American War. These were minor wars and in none of them 
did we restrict civil liberty at home, or face any external danger to 
the security of our institutions. The American Civil War, however, 
was a dangerous challenge to our power and existence as a united 
` nation. Defeat of the Union armies by those of the Confederacy 
seemed imminent again and again, and final victory was achieved 
by a narrow margin. And yet if we appraise the impact of this 
bitter struggle on the civil liberties of the American people, several 
interesting facts stand out. In the first place, we fought the Civil 
War without placing any legislative restrictions upon freedom of 
` speech, press, or assembly. Congress passed no Espionage Act and 
no Sedition Act. The issues of the war were discussed widely and 
publicly by those who supported the Union cause and by those who 
did not. In the second place, such invasions of civil liberty as did 
occur during the Civil War stemmed from executive and military 
action, and these were frankly defended on grounds of military 
necessity. As President Lincoln put it, “Often a limb must be ampu- 
tated to-save a life, but a life is never wisely given to save a limb. 
I felt that measures otherwise unconstitutional might become law- 
ful by being indispensable to the preservation of the Constitution 
through the preservation of the nation.” We should be grateful to 
Lincoln for thus candidly rationalizing his invasions of civil liberty 
on these narrow grounds of. military necessity and national self- 
preservation, for by so doing he prevented those arbitrary acts from 
becoming precedents to be followed in time of peace. In the third 
place, the Civil War was fought by two sections of this country 
whose peoples shared the same political traditions and were equally 
attached to the principles of constitutional democracy and civil 
liberty. The federal Bill of Rights was incorporated bodily into the 
Constitution of the Confederate States. Whichever side won the 
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n war, constitutional democracy id civil copi oild remain i 
secure. . 5 
. World: War I, Dog presented & different picture: Tt ERN 
, an internal sacrifice of civil liberty more ‘serious than sny the 
. American people had suffered before. We were psychologically and 
. in every other way unprepared to deal with the civil: liberty prob- | 


-’. lems which suddenly crashed upon: us when we entered the ‘war . 


` against Germany: Congress and state legislatures passed sweeping. | 


-> restrictions of freedom of speech, press, and assembly. Thèse were > 


drastically, and often brutally, enforced by federal and state law. 

enforcement officers urged. on.by a public- opinion’ which in many -` 
parts. of the country becaine hysterically intolerant of any” real 
freedom of public discussion or public criticism of national policy. 
Nearly five thousand people were prosecuted for. unlawful speeches, 
unlawful publications, or unlawful méetings. Nearly. two thousand -- 
' -of these were sent to prison; some of them for. thirty years, And “ 
many of the crimes for which these people were punishéd-consisted’ - 


`.. ‘of the saying. and printing of the sorts.of things which have ateadily 


appeared in some sections of the American press ever since Pearl. 
"Harbor and are appearing every day. The record of our kehavior ` 
with respect, to.civil liberty during World War I is not one in which 
the thoughtful citizen can take much pride or satisfaction. c 
_'- (It is equally clear, however, that World War I did not involve 

' -any serious external threat to the safety of. our institutions, or any : 
ideological assault upon the principles’ of constitutional democracy... . 
We entered the war against the Central Powers to discipline the 
military caste in two nations which had become too arrogant and 
too predatory in playing the old- -game of European power 2olitics. 


: - When President Wilson asked Congress to declare war on Germany 
inorder “to make the world safe for democracy,” he was mot ‘sug- . 


- gesting that American democracy was in danger. He was protesting - 


c ' against big nations overrunning little nations. We fought an Im- 
- perial Germany which still gave its people completé secirity . of. 


property and of person, and a substantial measure of freedom of. 
speech, freedom of press, and freedom of assembly. It did mot sub- , 

: -scribe to any | Bill of Rights of an. Anglo-American patterr, but it 
conducted its internal affairs in accordance with à generally liberal — 
scheme’ of political values, except in those’ cases in which military 
discipline was involved. We did not call the German goverament a - 
democracy, although it, did not lack democratic elements. But we `- 
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accorded a substantial measure of ei -to the institutions of a 
country in whose universities most of our older scholars had studied 
political science and public administration. “We were fighting an 
insolent imperialism, but we were not fighting a crude and ruthless 
totalitarianism, which, having enslaved its own people, was bent ` 
upon destroying American democracy and civil liberty. We were 
not conscious of any serious external threat to the integrity of our 
institutions. 

Thus we may conclude that the dangers to our civil liberty, and 
the sacrifices of civil. liberty which until now have come from the 
pressures of war, have been internal dangers and sacrifices. They 
have been the penalties we have-suffered for our own disregard of 

_our avowed principles. We have never before fought a war in which 
the integrity and continuancé of our constitutional democracy and 
civil liberty have been among the issues of the struggle. 

The other important threat to our civil liberties which stands 
out in any review of our national experience in this field is of a very 
different kind. It has been a peacetime threat, though it has by no 
means ceased in time of war. I refer to the assaults upon civil liberty 
and the substantial sacrifices of it which have come from. the de- 

_ termined efforts of one vested interest or another to protect its 
own security and its privileged relation to other groups or institu- 
tions from the undermining influence of criticism and hostile propa- 
ganda. 

In the days before religious toleration had been achieved in 
England and in this country, dominant church organizations or re- 
ligious’sects constituted vested interests which sought thus to pro- 
tect themselves by violations of the civil liberties of dissenters 
ranging all the way from physical torture down to the confiscation 
of property and the denial of political privileges. Since complete 
freedom and equality of religion have been achieved, assuming that 
they have been achieved, the vested interests which in their efforts 
at self-preservation have menaced civil liberties have been interests 
based upon property. I shall not attempt to mention all of these 
vested economic interests, but only enough to make my point clear. 

Perhaps the earliest and most conspicuous vested economie in- 
terest to seek to protect itself at the expense of freedom of speech, 
freedom of press, freedom of assembly, and freedom of petition was 
the Southern slave-owning aristocracy. In the life-struggle of the 
institution of Negro slavery before the Civil War, no holds were 
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barred, as the fate of mahy an abolitionist agitator-clearly. showed. 


The ‘peculiar institution” of the South was disposed to brook no 


- public criticism, no argument, no peaceful efforts to effect its dis- 


solution or weaken its power. Next came the long and bitter 


. « struggle of American employers of labor to protect what they be- 


: lieved to be their vested right to dictate the terms of the labor con- 
tract. The efforts of workmen to form labor unions, to strike, to 
picket, and to bargain collectively with their employers throughs 
representatives of their own choosing seemed to the rugged in- 
- dividualists of the eighties and nineties direct assaults upon the 
institution of private property. There are plenty of American busi- 
‘ness-men who still hold that view. It is not surprising, therefore, ` 
that mamiy of the most brutal invasions of civil liberty in this coun- 
. try have been the unhappy incidents of the struggle of. American 
“labor to Seeure and protect for itself effective powers of collective 
` bargaining, “That. struggle is far from ended today. 

Theré is ‘another vested interest in the protection of which dan- 
gerous assaults have been made, and are being made, upon freedom 


. of opinion and public discussion. This is a vested interest of nation- 


wide proportions, for it is nothing less than our traditional capital- 
- istic system of economic life operating under what we have come to 
call. the principle of “free enterprise.” This is the system under 


. .- which we have become the most prosperous nation-in the world, - 


and it commands the loyalty not merely of the business magnate ' 
` but of men. of all kinds and classes. We have come to refer to it 

~ sentimentally as the “American way of life,” and I am not for a` 
moment attacking it or criticizing those who feel that its overthrow . 


- would be a national calamity. This powerful vested interest, :the - 
‘American capitalistic system, was only mildly disturbed by the not 


“very revolutionary economic changes proposed by the Populists in 
` the early nineties. It began to be rather seriously worried by the 
‘more drastic and more thoroughly. rationalized program of, the 
Socialists, -which was of course a frontal attack on. capitalism. Dur- 
ing World War I and the years immediately following, Socialists 


_ were by no méans secure throughout the country in the enj joyment 
. of freedom of speech and freedom of press. Then came the more 


- serious threat of Communism. Those- Communists who took their 


inspiration from Russia and adhered to the program of thé Third ` 
International were not merely seeking to overthrow. the capitalistic 


`. system but urged ae use of violence ag a means of gong: so. ‘Fhis 


cgeaery Aen a ye A Eg 


- advocacy ‘of violent iroli in eis Communistic. program 


brought Communists clearly within the reach of the law and made l 


it possible to protect the “American way of life,” to ward off this 
-particular attack on capitalism, without sacrificing the principles 
of free speech, free press, and free assembly. Clearly it was one 
thing to talk, argue, and write freely about the alleged advantages ` 
of a Communistic state and the shortcomings of capitalism; it was 
a very different thing to throw bombs, burn buildings, assassinate | 


` . public officers, or to incite people to commit any of these-crimes. ` 


Thus revolutionary Communism falls under the ban of both federal 
and state statutes which punish the advocacy of the overthrow of- 
- government by violence, or membership in political parties or 
societies which advocate it. If these.laws are intelligently enforced, 
civil liberty need not be endangered or sacrificed: as 
' Unfortunately the story does not end’ here. Préfessed Cone 
munists played into the hands of their enemies by their advocacy 
. of violent’ revolution, since violence or incitement to violence is - 


something for which the law-sends men to jail. But those whose > ` 


interests are bound up in our capitalistic system are not worrying 
about violent revolution. Few people really. anticipate or fear any- 
thing of the sort. What they worry about is the peaceful ‘spread of 
Communistiec doctrine, or any other political or economic doctrine 
which is antagonistic to the basic principles of capitalism..Now I - 
am confident that a very healthy proportion of American business- . 

‘men, professional men, and laboring men believe sincerely that our 
capitalistic system, with its corollaries of private -profits and free 
enterprise, is not merely sound, but so fundamentally sound that 
it ċan defend itself in fair argument, and need not fear criticism, .- 
competition, or attack. They do not seek to protect it by sup- ` 
pressing the right of its critics to engage in free public discussion. 
But there is a dangerously, large and growing body of the bene- 
_ ficiaries of our economic status quo who take no such tolerant at- 
titude. They believe, with the fanaticism born of self-interest, that 
American capitalism-is in reality: the “American way of life’—a . 
way of life grounded upon the principles of the protection of vested . 
interests, unrestricted profits; and free’ enterprise.. They believe -~ 
further that this “American way of life” should be protected not . 
_ merely against revolutionary Communists who seek“to destroy it 
by violence, but against peaceful and orderly Communists who wish . 
to argue Capitalism out of existence,-and in fact, against any radical 
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_<~or even merely liberal—reformer who proposes any change in our 
economic system. They actually regard as dangerously subversive ~ 
_ and seditious any serious public criticism of the traditional princi- 
`. ples and structure of American Capitalism. It is the intolerance of 
this vested interest’ group which today seriously menaces freedom 
" of public discussion by its efforts to suppress or penalize so-called H 
liberal or radical economic and political thought. 

If anyone doubts the reality of this danger to civil liberty, he need 
only study the recent behavior of the present Congress, in which 
this intolerant attitude is sharply reflected. Congress has under- 


` -taken to remove from the federal payroll officials or employees who ` 


hold political and economic opinions, or who associate with people 
who hold political and economic opinions, which seem to Congress l 
radical or “un-American.” The word “un-American” as used in 
this context actually means politically or economically unconven- 
tional. This drastic action has already been taken in the case of 
three men by a statute forbidding the use of federal-funds to pay 
their salaries. I believe this action is unconstitutional, and I have 
elsewhere explained at some length why I hold this opinion. But. 
whether it is unconstitutional or not, it is a dangerous and brutal 
assault upon the principle of freedom of opinion. None of these men 
stands accused of any crime, of any misconduct, of any disloyalty, 
of any lack of patriotism, or even of any incompetence. The offense 
of which they are guilty is that of holding opinions unacceptable to . 
the majority in Congress. Out of the welter of words by which Con- 
gress has sought to explain and justify this action, the real truth lies 
‘in the cynically frank statement of a member of the House that 
. the men were being removed from office “because we didn’t like 
the things they said and the things they wrote.” Congress and its 
committees apply the litmus paper of their own conventional 
opinions and prejudices to the views and the writings of these 
federal officials and dismiss them summarily if the resulting reaction - 
looks even faintly pink. This. is a serious abridgement of civil 
‘liberty. There are more than three million men and women who are 
_ officers or employees of the United States. They are free and law- 
`. abiding citizens of a great democratic nation. Their competence has 
not been questioned. If the recent action of Congress is sustained, 
they all live under the threat of dishonorable discharge if their 
political or economic opinions should happen to prove distasteful 
- to as many as forty-nine Senators and two hundred and eighteen 
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Representatives. It would be difficult to think of a more arrogant 
and flagrant violation of the spirit of our constitutional guarantees 
of freedom of speech and freedom of press. 

In this review of our national experience in thinking about and 
managing our civil liberty problems, I have tried to make clear 
that we have come to regard constitutional-democracy and the 
principles of civil liberty as permanently established at home and 
destined to prevail abroad. They have thus far never been sub- 
jected to external attack, for no enemy has arisen who has desired 
to destroy them. We have sacrificed some of our civil liberties at 
home from time to ‘time in order- to fight our wars more efficiently, 
` or in misguided efforts to protect various vested interests from 
criticism and hostile propaganda. But we have never deviated from 
the conviction that the basic principles of civil liberty are a vital 
and integral part of the “wave of the future.” 

This brings me to the second part of my diseussion—the grave 
and wholly unique challenge which confronts American civil liberty 
in the present war, and the even more grave and unique challenge 
which will confront it when we have won that war. And I shall deal 
here only with civil liberty at home. This unique challenge to our 
civil liberty arises from the nature-of the enemy we are fighting. 
For the first time, the constitutional democracies of the world are 
fighting for their lives against powers which are not merely seeking 
to conquer them but which are bent upon destroying constitutional 
democracy as a system of government and replacing it by a brutal 
totalitarianism. The Nazi régime is built upon the complete nega- 
tion and destruction of democracy. The will of the dictator has re- 
placed the will of the people as the source of governmental power. 
Hitler himself, with unconscious humor, made this very clear in a 
speech to the Reichstag in May, 1935. He said: “Germany too has a 
‘democratic’ constitution. The present German government. . 
has also been elected by the people. ... It does not matter how 
many votes a deputy must have in the individual countries. There 
are countries which consider 20,000 votes necessary for a deputy, 
others consider 10,000 or 5,000 sufficient, while in others again 
the number is 60,000 or more. The German people has elected a 
single deputy as its representative with 38,000,000 votes.” This is 
what democracy means in Hitler’s Germany! Our present enemies, 
however, destroy not only democracy but every vestige of civil 
liberty along with it. Freedom of speech, press, and assembly-are 


- 
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onei obliterated. Life, ibart: and NED are att to 
the arbitrary decree of the dictator. And this destruction of civil 
liberty is not merely a means to an end, not the unpleasant but 


- - temporary incident to revolutionary change, but is an integral and 


carefully planned part of the “New Order” itself. Nazism, as com- 


. petent scholars have pointed out,.is not an ideology or a philosophy 


_of government, but simply a political technique. It is merely a way 
of accomplishing results, and one of those results is the. complete 

. destruction of democracy and civil liberty. 

. But the present German dictatorship was not éontent to wipe düt 


its gospel of tyranny throughout as much of the rest of the world as 
it could bring under its domination. Down to the very outbreak of 
.war, Nazi Germany carried on a highly efficient missionary cam- 
paign in other countries to pave the ‘way for the New Order by 
peaceful penetration. With the wisdom and guile of serpents, Nazi 
agents moved silently into democratic nations and set to work. The 


- constitutional democracy at home: It has been bent upon spreading » 


skill and success of this infiltration was tragically ‘demonstrated - 


- . when countries high up on the German list of intended victims 


found themselves fatally honeycombed with Fifth Columnists. We 


ourselves were finally aroused to the fact that we were harboring 


` the same kind of undercover activity in the United States. Now the 


point that was novel about this menace was not the high degree of » 


its efficiency, for in many ways the German propaganda machine 
_ has been pretty stupid, but rather the whole-hearted enthusiasm 
- and thoroughness with which these enemies of everything which 


democratic nations have come to value used every freedom; every - 


civil liberty, every device of democratic government, to undermine 
.- the governmental system which made these rights and privileges 
_ possible. As Karl Loewenstein aptly puts it, “Calculating adraitly 


that democracy could not, without self-abnegation, deny to any ` 


. body of public opinion the full use of the free institutions of speech, 


press, assembly, and parliamentary participation, fascist exponents. 
systematically [seek to] discredit the democratic. order and make it 


--unworkable by paralyzing its functions until chaos reigns. - They. 
exploit the tolerant confidence of democratic ideology that in the 
long run truth is stronger than falsehood, that the spirit asserts 

itself against force.” In short, in‘entering the present war American 
- democracy, as well as democracy throughout the world, found itself 


confronted for the first time by a powerful and ruthless enemy bent- 


Epea 
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upón PE Aa, aad bent furthermore pot using every. J 
device -and method of democratic government to accomplish this 
.destruction—an enemy that’ would, with cold-blooded efficiency, . 

use our civil liberties as weapons for the ultimate destruction of 
civil liberty itself. 
. As long as we are at war, we do palace to be aay pohocrnad 
by the novelty of the Nazi challenge to the essential integrity of 
our democratic principles. In time of war-we can deal efféctively ` 
with any threats to the security of the nation, or the military success 
of our arms, which may arise.. We do not need to rationalize the re- 
strictions upon speech, press, and assembly which war makes neces- 
sary, beyond agreeing with Lincoln that it is better to sacrifice a - 
limb than a-life. In fact, the less we try to rationalize wartime re- 
strictions on civil liberty, except in terms of brutal military neces- 
sity, the more secure our civil liberties will be after the war is over. 

Therefore, aš long as the war lasts we shall not hesitate to deal . 
sternly with Nazis and Nazi supporters wherever we find them and - 
whether they are engaged in open hostilities or subtle undercover 

activities. We shall not knowingly lend them our valued constitu- 

‘tional freedoms to be used to undermine us. 

When we have won this‘war, however, and face the incredibly 
difficult problems of peace, we shall no longer escape the dilemma ` 
in which the unique challenge of Nazism places the thoughtfil and 
loyal defenders of constitutional democracy and*civil liberty. We © 
may state that dilemma thus. Shall we disavow our faith in the 
principles of civil liberty by withholding civil liberty from our de- 
feated enemies? We intend to bring Hitler’s Germany to uncon- 
. ditional surrender or utter defeat. We inténd to destroy the military . 

‘and political power of Nazism. But it would be naive to assume . 

‘that the doctrines of Nazism will automatically disappear with the 

- coming. of pesce..The patience, the tenacity, thé fanaticism with 
which these disciples of totalitarianism have been inspired compel 
us to face the fact that the anti-democratic faith will not be wholly 
exterminated and that anti-democratic propaganda and activity 
in one form or another are almost certain to persist. How, then, 
shall we deal with it? Are we to extend the full measure of our civil 
liberties to those who will seek to use them ‘to. destroy civil liberty? 
Shall freedom of speech, freedom of press, and freedom of assembly 
be generously granted after’the war to groups which will try to use _ 
them, as they did before the war, to uidermine our institutions and 
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~. heap contempt upon democratic government? Having fought and 
won the bitterest and most costly war in-all history to destroy the © 
- enemies of democracy and establish freedom throughout the earth,. 
shall we out of loyalty to the doctrines of civil liberty invite our 
enemies in again, set them up in business, and place i in their hands 
the tools with which to begin all over the process of destroying us? 
Shall we, in'short, deny civil liberty i in order to preserve it? This is. 


` . the dilemma which we shall-face. . 


I think the’ average American, who is a bood deal of a realist, 
will have a ready and confident answer to this question. He will be `. 
| unaware that any. serious: dilemma i is involved. His answer will be 

‘that we have destroyed Nazism at an appalling cost and that we 
are going to keep it destroyed by whatever means may be necessary. 
We are not going to allow it to lift its head again. He will be quite 
.willing to deny any and all civil liberties to the enemies of democ- 
. racy, and he will do so with a completely clear conscience. He will be - 
` joined in this, position by many sincere and thoughtful liberals 

whose devotion to democratic principles is unquestioned and who 
will defend that position by arguments which the average American- 

_ will not have thought of. Let us review, then, the case which may 
be made for this realistic solution o the dilemma which I have 
- stated. l 
The first argument is starkly. practical: Taney and civil . 
liberty are among the great and lasting. values which civilized 
nations have achieved through centuries of experience. It is un- 
thinkable that we should place all of these values in peril through 
a meticulous solicitude to see that the avowed enemies of democracy 
enjoy freedom of speech, freedom of press, and freedom of as- 
sembly. Nations are entitled to preserve themselves and, when they 
engage in wars necessary to that end, we recognize the propriety 
. of sacrificing as much civil liberty as the national security may de-- 
mand. Constitutional democracy is entitled to preserve its own life 
in peace as well as in war, and we should recognize its right to make 
the incidental sacrifices of civil liberty necessary to that end. What 
shall it profit a-nation to make ‘a Quixotic stand for unrestricted 
freedom of speech, press, and assembly if it MEpereDY jeopardizes its 
own democratic way.of life? ; 
A second argumentis built upon the’ experience and ply 

of eae itself. Our democratic ideology has never included any 
doctrine-of absolute or unrestricted civil liberties: As Burke put 
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it. many years ago, “Liberty, too, must be limited in order to be | 
‘possessed. The degree of restraint it is impossible in any case to 
settle precisely. But it ought to be the’constant aim of every wise 
public council to find out by cautious experiments, and rational, 
cool endeavors, with how little, not how much, of this restraint the 
community can subsist.” We have never abandoned that sensible 
doctrine; and freedom of speech, freedom of press, and freedom of 
assembly have always been limited by a wide variety of restrictions 
designed to promote and preserve the public welfare and security. 
To withhold these civil liberties from those bent upon using them 
in order to destroy our institutions is actually no different from 
any of the traditional restrictions placed upon them in the public 
interest. Furthermore, our principles of constitutional democracy 
‘and civil liberty have meaning and reality and value only among 
people who understand and ‘appreciate them. We do not impose 
upon aborigines the machinery and the processes of a democratic 
government which they do not understand and cannot administer. 
Is there any more reason for extending the privileges of democracy 
and civil liberty to those who, having once enjoyed them in large 
measure, have voluntarily abandoned them for the doctrines of 
despotism and brute force? Just as we do not intend to allow 
Fascism and Nazism to remain in control of Italy and Germany 
after the war, so should we take measures to put an end to Nazi, 
Fascist, or other anti-democratic propaganda in our own country. ’ 
We should so broaden our laws against sedition as to suppress and 
punish those who advocate any of these objectionable doctrines or 
systems of government, or who belong to organizations which ad- 
vocate them. Only in this way can we adequately protect the in- 
tegrity and the security of our American heritage. 

There is another body of opinion, however, equally hostile to | 
Nazism and all its works, which vigorously rejects the views just 
stated. Those who take this second position refuse to countenance 
the suppression of any political or economic opinion within a 
democratic country, no matter how obnoxious or dangerous those 
opinions-may be. They are willing to punish or suppress only un- 
lawful conduct or the open advocacy of crime or violence. To refuse 
to allow the Fascist or the Nazi to stand up in public and say his 
piece, provided he does it in a peaceable and orderly manner, is, in 
their view, to announce that we believe in civil liberty for our side 
but not for those who disagree with us and of whom we disapprove. 
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: It T usina Taini national self-stultifieation. “We show * 

. that we do not genuinely believe in freedom of speech, freedom of 

press, and freedom of ‘assembly as-our fathers did, but we believe., 

` in the freedom to say and to print only the “right, sort” of things. 
“How shall we commend democracy to the acceptance of ‘other 
people,” wrote Woodrow Wilson, “if we disgrace our‘own by proy- 
‘ing that. itis, after all, no protection to the weak.” Having proved ` 
the strength of the forces of democracy upon the battlefields of the - 


<- world, shall we borrow -the repressive methods of the enemies we re: 
- have defeated to prevent thé public expression of anti-democratic 


- ideas at home? Have we so little faith in the essential honesty, in- 


>: tegrity, and intelligence. of the common man, upon whom in the“ 


last analysis our democracy rests, that we are afraid he will be won - 

~ -over by. peaceful persuasion to the doctrines of a Nazism which hë- 
has just seen bring the world to the brink of ruin? If we fought this ` 

_ war to preserve constitutional: democracy and civil liberty, let us 

* not compromise the fruits of victory by 4 whittling down in Boner, 

_ time of freedom of speech, press, and assembly. ; 

` These, then, are ‘the two horns of the dilemma which we shall face 

. © ‘after the war. Fundamentally, it is a dilemma i in which we place 

~ our-faith in the‘essential honesty and-good sense of the common.” 


`. -man over against our‘fears that he may be imposed ‘upon by the 


` enemies of democracy and-be induced to sell his democratic birth-. 

` right. We must choose whether to be led by a disillusioned. realism: , 
to seek to purchase complete safety at.the cost of -a portion. of our 
democratic faith, or to refuse to sacrifice any of, our “demagratic | 
‘faith, at the cost of some possible. danger to the security of ourin- > 


3 stitutions. ; 


I speak, of-course, for no one but myself her I state my Y 
: ' conviction that we must make no compromise of our principles, . 
`- that we must sternly refuse to place any new peacetime restrictions ©. 
of any kind on freedom of: speech, freedom of press, or freedom ‘of | 
assembly.’ We must resist every temptation to deny these basic civil ` 
_ liberties to any group or class in our midst, no matter how objec-~ 
tionable. we believe their doctrines of opinions to be. I shall state 
~- briefly the arguments which have led me to take this position. _ 
Two definitely. minor arguments may be stated first. They are >~ 
“minor because they have nothing to. do with the basic principles 
involved, but relate to purely practical matters. The first of these: . 
-arguments is that any repressive-legislation directed in peacetime 
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seine anti: darhooratie propaga x not oiher slau: seéms 
to me entirely unnecessary.. The dangers we are supposed. to be 
- warding off by such restrictions on civil-liberty are greatly over- - 
rated. The amount of hostile and obnoxious propaganda carried 
on after we have won this war will be very small. No foreign- 
inspired anti-democratic organization is going to be very strong or 
very vocal.’ When we have destroyed the Nazi régime in ‘Germany, 
. it is likely to be a very dispirited and very discreet lot of’ Nazi 
disciples left. ín this country. But even if these people were more | 
numerous and more powerful.than they are likely to be, ‘it is quite 
unnecessary to restrict their freedom’.of public discussion and-. 
publication i in order to protect our national security against them. - 
_ No one seriously believes that they can argue us out of our demo- 
-cratic principles. We do not fear the public expression of their ideas. 
And when they resort to other tactics we can fully equip ourselves 
to deal with them by law. We may punish them for advocating 
- crime or violence, or for conspiring together to carry out subversive 
_ programs. We may require full publicity with respect to their or- 
ganizations with regard both to membership and to foreign .as- 
sociations. ‘We may- forbid the possession of military weapons or 
. the- wearing of uniforms, and. we may require that all meetings be 
peaceful and orderly. We have by no means exhausted the scope of . 
the disciplinary action which we.may take to prevent criminal or 
_ subversive conduct or conspiracies: Such practical and reasonable 
precautions will fully protect the public safety without resorting to . 
any restrictions upon freedom-of speech, press, or assembly. 

A second minor argument may be stated even more briefly. If we 
‘deny freedom of publie discussion to anti-democratic groups, we 
' may actually increase rather than diminish the danger to the public 
. security. By such suppression we- drive these people under cover, 
`- and we make it infinitely 'more difficult to know who they are, how 

‘strong they are, and what they are up to. -History-is full of examples 
_ which show that if a minority has virility enough to be an actual . 
danger to the majority, governmental action outlawing it or for- 
bidding it to function in public often makes it more dangerous by 
forcing it to resort to concealment and subterfuge. Groups which: 
_ are allowed’ to talk and to print can at least be identified and 
.@ounted: and watched. They are-less dangerous when we know 
about them than when aes are driven to a in cellars and to wear 
false whiskers. 


gr 
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There are yy ‘more compelling arguments fii: ex how- 
ever, against new postwar restrictions on civil liberty, and these 


~. are grounded in the very heart of our democratic creed. Such re- - 


strictions would constitute a humiliating confession that we have 
` lost our faith in the basic principles upon which our civil liberties 
rest. We are afraid to expose our democratic institutions and princi- 
. ples to the dangers of public and hostile criticism. We no longer 
_ _ trust the intelligence and the integrity of our people to see the dif- 

. ference between fascism, and democracy and to repudiate .the one 
and cleave to the other. ‘We no longer believe in the power of truth ` 
and decency and honor to’prevail in what Mr. Justice Holmes: called. 
. the “competition of the marketplace.” We have, in short, become 
skeptical of the capacity of democracy to hold-its own against the 
competition of undemocratic doctrine. We can no longer trust our- 


' selves to listen to talk, or to read printed material, which offends 


us or which criticizes or attacks our institutions. We will no longer 
‘let people say out loud the things we do not like to hear. We borrow 
from the:Nazis whom we despise a~ device of repression which 
repudiates the old and valued principle of free speech and press. 
All this seems a very tragic aftermath of a titanic struggle in which 
the democracies of the world have proved their strength and their 
capacity to survive. We are fighting this war with an amazingly 
small amount of interference with free public discussion on the 
home front. How can we justify increasing the measure of. that- 
interference after we have won the war? To do go is, in my opinion, 
to recant our democratic faith. 
My final reason for opposing any new repressive legislation. is 
.* that to do so would establish a precedent for the suppression. of 
‘free public discussion, and such a precedent would prove an in- - 
. sidious and far-reaching danger. It would encourage and fortify the 
‘forces of intolerance with sinister results. It would be the first peace- | 
time attempt by Congress since the notorious Sedition Act of 1798 
. to forbid the public expression of ideas unaccompanied by violence ` 
or incitement to crime: We have a statute which forbids people to 
advocate the overthrow of government by violence. But it is a very 
different thing to make it a crime to advocate in an orderly manner 
an undemocratic system of government to be brought about by 
peaceful methods. Consider the problem of drafting such a statute. 
‘How would it read? It would be bound to sound much like the West 
Virginia statute referred to by Professor Zechariah Chafee which ` 
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makes criminal any teaching “in sympathy with-or in favor of 
ideals hostile to those now or hereafter existing under the constitu- . 
tion and laws of this state.” It will inevitably use words and phrases ` 
which are vague in meaning. It will try to shut the mouths of the 
people who openly preach or publish their hostility to the principles 
` of constitutional democracy. How shall we define constitutional 
democracy with the precision required in a criminal statute? Or, if 
we attempt to punish utterances or publications which are ‘“‘sub- 
versive,” how shall we define the term “subversive”? Congress and 
its committees have been struggling with that task for some time 
without making much headway. It seems certain that the terms 
which we shall have to use will be ferms into-which can be read doz- 
ens of different meanings reflecting the varying political and eco- 
nomic opinions, philosophies, prejudices, and phobias which make 
up the mosaic of American public opinion. If we try to build in this 
way a protective barrier around what I can already hear described 
as “our American way of life,” we shall seriously jeopardize the free- 
dom of speech, press, and assembly of every honest and outspoken 
critic of our political and economic status quo. I have already shown 
that the most frequent and dangerous attacks upon civil liberty in 
this country have.come from various vested interests, some political 
and some economic, which have sought by arbitrary and repressive 
methods to ward off criticism and hostile propaganda. These people 
are allergic to-any kind of radical, liberal, or unconventional public 
discussion of our political and economic institutions. They have 
_ fully convinced themselves that they, and the interests which they 
stand for, are an integral and essential part of the “American way 
of life,” and perhaps they are. They will certainly climb with en- 
thusiasm on any bandwagon of repressive policy toward free discus- 
sion which is stated in vague and broad terms, and which can per- 
haps be construed to forbid the kind of talk and publication which 
- they dislike and fear. There will be a strengthening and intrench- 
ing of the forces of intolerance, and a corresponding weakening and 
suppression of liberal and independent thought. We may succeed 
in stamping out anti-democratic propaganda, but we shall have 
established the principle and the precedent of repression. 

These are the reasons which I believe should lead this country to 
maintain during the troubled days-of the peace to come the most 
scrupulous protection of the doctrines of civil liberty. I am not sug- 
gesting that we should sit idly by and see our institutions wrecked. 
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We have ample criminal statutes to safeguard us against ary such 
calamity. Nor am I suggesting that we shall cease to be an essen- 
tially democratic and liberty-loving people if we adopt the policy . 
of limited repression against which I have argued. We shall un- 
doubtedly be much the same as we have always been. We shall be | 
` safe and we shall be happy. We shall probably grow increasingly 
smug, and talk glibly about freedom and the Bill of Rights. But I 
hope we shall have an uneasy conscience, for we shall have com- 
_promised: our democratic faith. We shall have traded for a comfort- 
able sense of security a measure of that freedom of public discussion 
which for a century and a half we have regarded as perhaps the 
most valued civil liberty which a free people can enjoy.. 


z . THE ENDS OF GOVERNMENT® . 
_ CHARLES E. MERRIAM f 
University of Chicago 


The ends of government may be-statéd as follows: (1) external 
security, (2). internal, order, (3) justice, (4) general welfare, and 
(5) freedom. ` 
_ To the state, which 3 is the name usually applied to independent 

political associations, these ends are accorded on the basis of ob- 
servation and reflection. They may be summed up under the term 
the “common weal,” or the common good. This assumes that there 
` is a community, made up of human personalities, that therė are 


purposes, values, and interests in common, that there is.a com- ` — 


monly accepted organization for carrying out these common pur- 
poses. 
It cannot be said that these functions are ethe property or respon- 
: sibility of the state alone. They are shared by other agencies of 
human society, and without their: codperation the political society 
can do little. The state provides a broad framework within which 
other societies and persons- may operate: more effectively, and 
_. undertakes common functions which it can more conveniently. 
l ‘carry on, than other associations, _At every step along the way there 
.-is room for wide and sharp ‘differences of-interest and opinion re- 
garding the course of conduct, but ‘there is general and effective 
agreement upon the main principles of action, the persons in 
charge, and the main lines of action: Otherwise the state is sick — 
and perhaps unto death. 
We may, of course, inquire whether security, order, justice, wel- . 
. fare, freedom, are in reality what the rulers think they are or what 
the community thinks they are, or what some outside or later group 
may think they are?. What if insecurity, disorder, injustice, non- 
welfare, slavery, follow political action rather than the opposite? 
. What if there are, and surely there will be, conflicting interpreta- 
tions of freedom, welfare, order, and the other ends of the political _ 
society? - 
-In all these cases, both the feeling ‘and thé fact may. be drawn 
‘into consideration, as well as the idea or ideal of freedom, justice, 
‘order; welfare, security. ‘Indeed the interplay between these ele- 


* This paper is a drastic ‘condensation of a more extensive discussion of the topic 
in the guthor’s “Systematic Politica,” now in preparation. S eee aS 
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_ments is one of the most subtle and difficult phases of the political, 


testing to the utmost the cunning, the insight, the judgment, the _ 
2 intelligence; the skills, of the rulers as well as the ruled.! 


- Goyernment rests upon basic understandings of persons of the | 


whole community, of special groups. These understandings must 
be woven into the action pattern and policy of the state. Even 
among outlaws, there are understandings about basic purposes and 
conventions which cannot be violated without imperilling the life 
of the group, whatever it may be, within or without the formal law.? 

Politics has been treated by some thinkers as only a struggle for 
power, to be-studied as such; using power generally in the lower 


sense of the word, as selfish and brutal.?.By others politics has been ` 


regarded as a body of manipulatory techniques, to be studied as 


` such. There are, of course, struggles for power, personal or group; 


and there are bodies of techniques of manipulation; but thase are 
not the whole of politics.” 


Politics deals through its own categories with the D ways . 


of reaching the best life in the given group at the given time with 

. the given background of material forces and ideas, in the frame- 
work of the given culture pattern. The political is not’ the only 
agency or institution which undertakes this task, and it is always 
set i in the broader text of social relationships. 

` ` The problem of the political is that of the optimum moving equi- 
librium of personalities with their interests and ideals, for che at- 
tainment of the broad purposes of social living within the state. 
Given these factors, the political task is that. of making tke best 
contribution to the best life in terms of the purposes and m=thods 
of political society, itself always & part of the larger society cutside 
the political. 


The standards by which we judge the ends of the state sre not 


‘different from those which apply- to the good, the true, and the 
. beautiful. That the good is not always wholly good, the trie not 


‘always wholly true, and the beautiful not always completely beau- . 


` tiful does not lead us to the conclusion that there is no good, true, . 


or beautiful. That states do not always attain the full possibility . 


or quality of states need not lead us to conclude that states have no 
ends whatever. That small groups, in passing parlance termed 
1 See chapter on “The Survival of the Fittest” in Merriam, Political Power. ` 


2 See “Law Among the Outlaws” in Political Power. 
x James Durnhim, The Machtavellians. 
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élites, exploit the state, does not force us to conclude that this is 
the true and typical characteristic of the political society. Religion, 
science, art, education, medicine, industry, have occupational dis- 
‘eases of the same sort. The state may be judged by its highest and 
best form of excellence. This is modified by the given conditions at 
a given time, in the particular association in question. If the type 
form is adequately set up, the shortcomings do not become the 
type, as some have concluded, but the imperfect or pathological, 
judged as we may judge error, evil, or disease in other relations of 
life. 

If someone finds that the five ends of government enumerated 
above are in need of correction, the improvement will be welcome. | 
Or if someone finds that the whole idea is wrong, I shall be pleased 
to see how a study of the state can be developed without considera- 
tion of its fundamental ends. I have endeavored here to sift what I 
know of the political experience, observation, and reflection of 
others through my own experience, observation, -and reflection. 
Others will doubtless do better. 


2 


I. SECURITY 


The traditional task of the political association has been the pro- 
tection of the group against other groups, or attack upon other 
groups, as the case may be. The state again is not the only agency 
through which interstate relations are conducted. Commercial and 
cultural webs of many varying forms and types are found flourish- 
ing across state lines. Trading companies and modern cartels are 
sometimes more powerful than the smaller states, while “‘inter- . 
nationals” ‘of many colors stretch through the network of politics. 

Historically, war‘ has been one of the chief instruments of na- 
tional policy, whether offensively or defensively utilized. In spite 
of the outlawry of war in the Kellogg-Briand Pact, war continues 
to be such an instrument. But there is reason to believe that we are 
nearing the permanent organization of a jural order of the world 
from which war will be effectively barred. It is well within the 
bounds of human intelligence to set up a framework within which 
aggression in the form of physical violence will no longer be per- 

1 Bee Quincy Wright’s massive volumes on War (1942); Alfred Vagts, History of 
Militarism (19387); Edward Mead Earle, Makers. of Modern Strategy; Military 


Thought from Machiavelli to Hitler (1943); “The Organization of Violence,” in Mer- 
riam, Prologue to Politics (1989), pp. 1-22. , 
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mitted: In great strali of omii such as ‘the United Stated i 
‘the British Empire, and the U.S.S.R., aggression in the form of pri- 
vate violence is no longer permitted legally. 

‘The studies of war and of peace are so numerous as to ‘challenge 
condensation. Militarism and pacifism have hosts of theoretical 
` defenders, while the history and ‘science of warfare fill many 
` ponderous tomes. The fundamental differences turn upoan basic 

~. evaluations of the quality and possibilities of human nature. Few 
writers remain who now characterize war as desirable, although - 
_ they may find warlike impulses, even if undesirable, nevertheless 
inevitable and unavoidable. But the inevitability of. wat is no 
_ longer conceded as a fundamental fact in social relations. Violence 
` is increasingly recognized as a lower form of organization, serving. 
only as a substitute for the higher types of organization ir which .. 
other modes of: action are substituted. With the i increasing spread 
of intelligence i in social affairs and with the rise of respect for. the 
_ dignity of man, the resort to violence slowly tends to lose its hold- 
_ upon social adjustment, both-internally and externally. - 
In time, we approach a closer knit system of international TE : 
‘ order. Ultimately there may well:be a single society, whatever it 
may be called. In that day, external physical security will ne longer 
` be a prime function of the state. But there will remain the efort of 
particular political associations to preserve their position in the 
larger commonwealth: of the world. Even if war is at last ended, ` 
‘there remain external relations of great importance to the political 
society. The status of nationals abroad, the relations of trade and 
of culture, a thousand streams of in and out influence, require the 
interest and activity of the state. Diplomacy, strategy, new forms 
`. of codpérativeness, present problems of the first order to tke gov- 
” ernors. Treaties, conventions, understandings, strategy, are the 
- basis of a great network of international relations in which the rôle 
of the political is of prime importance. The state is the agent of its 


` . citizens—even without an army; and without striking any blows.. - 


“much -may be won and lost. Special arrangements and special - 
` groupings affecting labor, agriculture, finance, industry, the arts _ 
and sciences, may be built up within and without the fabric of the’ - 
political. Group security looms largest in all these relations, but in 
time the effective group or groups become larger and woe as-the 
tange and intensity of groups: increase. oe nares 
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` The ‘second Freno of the state: is ta. E SE ot cin - 
Order refers to a system in which there are reasonable expectancies 


'’ as to what is to be done and by whom in the field of social behavior, 


` in this connection with the political. In a condition of disorder, in 
reverse, no one knows: -what is -to be'done:or-who is to say what. 
shall. be done. There are no established expectancies. as to what is 


‘required or intended. In an “orderly. system, there is a- well-under- ~ 


stood division of labor and of responsibility; there are rules, regu- 
> lations, expectanciés, which are understood: and accepted, and ` 
which tend to promote: the common good of those who are affected." 
Expectancies | and understandings are the essence of orderly liv- ` 
ing, of orderly. arrangements. In. -well-ordered traffic theré is a 
. definite understanding as to what-is to be done and how and’ when. 
Even if the system adopted i is open to criticism, it may. be better ` 
than no system at all. We may leave a. building i in an orderly man- 
` ner, or the opposite. There may ‘be order in. the school room, or. , 
- there máy. be the opposite. The house may bein order or in dis- 
_. order. The system of order may be regardéd as ‘unjust by many or 
` afew, and then we come upon conflict between order and justice IN 
and other ends of the state, as'indeed of society. 

Other associations also have the- ‘duty of maintaining ander in’ 
their respective systems and in their special orders, as the family, 
the church, the union, the-trade’ association—all the private gov- . 
ernments. The political society” maintains public order, directed 
toward the common weal, in the category of the- political. Butwhen . 
all else fails, the state may be called upon to establish order in the . 

. special society, as the church, the’ political. meeting; even the fam- 
ily, in extraordinary instances, “Or when disorder, otherwise in- 
- ` soluble, arises because’ of struggles between.conflicting associations, 
_- racial, religious, political, or what not, they-are not permitted to 
make war upon each other ‘within the confines of the state. Their. 
property: rights are also subject to adjudication by the political 
society in many cases of inability to- agree. The state may not ün- 
_ dertake to say what doctrines are orthodox, but ‘it may be called 
. -upon to decide h persons are indeed t the owners of church prop- ` 
F Sny f ue ` : vals š 
-i geo Beardsley Ruri aa his Gooarnment, Business, and Volues 
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In short, when no.one else can stab tia order, the. politioal spite i 


X must be. called upon to settle the unrest into some form of calm. 


Nothing i is more dangerous to the state than to bé unable to estab- 
. lish order. This in fact may. ‘lead’ to intervéntion byk some neighbor- 
i ing state, assuming the function ‘and pethaps ‘holding ‘the rôlz fora - 
' long time; or it may lead to revolution. from within. These situa- ` 


tions often present the very greatest difficulties, and indeed many 


f 


a state has been overthrown. by failure’ io deal effectively with the 


‘clashing interests of its constituent groupings. A catalogue. of con- 


flicting interests would fill many heavy volumes, running through 
recorded time, as races, religions, classes, regions struggled for the- 


`. mastery or for recognition from place to. place and from time: to 


time. 
-If we ask for a precise definition of order, it is ik suey to set 
down in exact terms, although it may be identified and charac-. ' 


‘terized. There-are many types-of, order-and many forms of order _ 
‘situations. Nor can order be considered outside the context of the 


other functions of the political society, into which pattern is must 
fit. Curiously enough, disorder is more clearly and definitely identi- 
fied than is order itself on the positive side. The essence of order is 


~ distribution of power and responsibility in a range of social con- 


duct—in this case political conduct—a recognized and enforced 


= pattern of behavior of a durable type. The archtype of order is seen 


in the military way of life, in which there is a division. of labor, ac- 
companied by sharp distinctions in authority and respons‘bility, 
with fully established rules of action, covering a wide variety of sit- 
uations, although not all. A court likewise is a symbol of orderly be- 
havior, operating in accordance with established procedures,. and 


i with someone in complete charge at all times. But as we approach 


policy-determining bodies such as legislative assemblies, or popular - 


discussion groups, the symbols of order are less conspicuously dis- . - 


played. There is a wider latitude in proceedings up to a point of dis- 


“order. However, the maintenance of a scheme of order isessentialto 
- successful operation in these assemblies: “Rules of order” have their `` 


place, and “fair play,’’.even in a tumultuous election campaign. 
“You are out of order” is a compelling phrase at many, if not at all, 


' times. It may be said that the greater the degree of political sophis- 


tication in the group, the higher the form of external order which . 
prevails, whatever may be the internal situation. 
The nature and ean of organization are‘of grent significance, 
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but not possible to discuss here.* Sovereignty, however, presents 
generalized aspect of .order which may well be presented at this 
stage of consideration of. the ends of the state. Sovereignty is an 
organizational attribute. of: ‘the statė; ‘although not an end of the 
` state, except as a phase: ‘of order, ds here considered. Sovereignty 
- is the high point in the political hierarchy. It is a concept adapted 
to ultimate decisions as to: ‘order and organization—a symbol of ` 
intent to decide as well as to déliberate. 

Sovereignty does not imply omnipotence in all affairs—not even 
` in the narrower fields of the political; for sovereignty cannot be 
more than the given political order contemplates. Political society 
exists for the common weal; sovereignty exists to make effective the 
common will regarding the common weal. Rightly understood, sov- 
ereignty is not hostile to or incompatible with either internal public 

law or external public relations. 


NI. JUSTICA 


One of the major ends of political association is that of justice. 
Looking at the long array of injustices parading in political garb, 
it might be said that this is not an accurate or adequate description 
of the actual functions of the state, whatever they may be in theory 
or in hope. Certainly the catalogue of human injustice could be 
piled up in terrifying masses of iniquity. But deeds of evil and 
' disease may also be piled high, and yet we do not say there is no 

good, or no health, in the world. 

Justice consists in a system of E TE and prowd 
through which each is accorded what is agreed upon as fair. It 
assumes the existence of value systems in which persons find a ` 
value rating and a value recognition upon that basis. Justice im- 
plies the existence of institutions and, procedures through which. 
these value understandings may be identified and applied with even ~ 
hand. It also assumes standards of justice outside the governors or 
the political society or all political societies—rights and claims 
which are not exhausted by the formal declarations of organized 
‘agencies. Either natural law.and justice are asserted, or other cri- 
teria of justice outside the strictly legal justice. Social justice in the 
broader sense is also developed between races; classes, religions, 
areas, individuals, and cries of injustice will then arise. If there are 


t Beo Merriam, Public and Private Government, Chap. IOI, “New Meanings of 
Organization. 4 
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too many who find themselves unjustly treated, then the morale of . 
- the state is shaken, and if this process goes far enough it may be 

shattered and broken. Even the consciously unjust will appeal to - 
the sacred name of justice, and those who are not conscious of their 

patterns of injustice will make the’ same appeal to a justice which 

does not in fact exist in their behavior.” - 

Formalized justice arises from the inability of men to judge in 

their own cause. They may give themselves the benefit of any 

` doubt. with right good ‘conscience. The rise of organized justice,- 


ve _ however crude, is one of the great triumphs of human intelligence. 


It is true-that the judges may not be wholly impartial, in view of . 
‘their group affiliations, or personal psychology; and indeed there 
- may be openly recognized differential systems of justice for various - 


-~ _ sections of the community according to castes and classes. 


The rapid change in circumstances often makes old rules out of 
date under the new conditions. Then the application of the old rule’ 
may indeed work severe injustice, not contemplated at the time 
the rule was made.® Equity in legal systems has been invénted and 

intervenes to remedy many of these injustices through a more lib- 
- eral interpretation of the rigid and outdated rule. 
If it is assumed that the person has certain characteristics pe- 
. culiar to his special pattern of personality, and that this individual 
‘pattern possesses an ascertainable relation to the community 
around him, then it may be said that justice would be the recogni- 
tion of this special status of the person, or in case of inter-personal 
. relations as between persons affected and adjudged.’ __ 

In one sense, justice may be deemed almost the equivalent of ` 
equality, in that each is given that to which he is entitled on an 
` equal basis of consideration; and in relation to other claims upon 


_ the community by other men or groups. Justice from this point of 


view is the old “equality before the law,” which was a great gain 
over inequality before the law, but which: lagged far behind full 
fairness of personal treatment in the society of which one isa mem- - 
ber. Proportional justice, however, leaves the way open for broad 
social inequalities, which in turn may be tempered by other con- 
siderations, involving the common good and the dignity of man.. 

1 See Galsworthy’s Justice for a series of difficult cases on the border-lines of 


exact justice. 
8 Bee the exposition of justice by Plato in the Renu and by Aristotle i in his - 


- Politics. 
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“Equality i is not identity, but equitabil treatment}. rising ‘from an 
accepted level of humanity and social interèst.. 


It is at this point that justice is seen to be intimately slated f Ez 


order, freedom, welfare, and- other ends of the state. It-is a great 
gain to have justice which is blind as distinguished from. justice 
that looks to see who is who and favors the stronger. But is justice 
`- justly: blind to the developing characteristics of personality, looking 
beyond particular instances i in immediate question? What is justice’ 
as between master and slave is one thing;:but what is justice as be- 
` tween master and slave, looking ahead to their respective cultural 
advancements? Justice of one kind might freeze the pattern against. 
the slave or the inferior, or tend to freeze it; or justice might tend l 
_ to free the posstbilseies of the inferior, assuming that he possessed 
them. 
The priorities of justice, order, and ‘welfare present some of:the 
most puzzling and difficult problems in the whole range of politics, 
_ while the factor of freedom is also drawn necessarily into considera- 
tion. The rivalry between military and civil government, between 
justice and equity, between social welfare and national or group 
security—these are recurring examples of pressure and counter- 
pressure in the field of the political. - 
The needs of justice have led ‘to the PEREA of special 
' machinery for its authentic declaration and application: The crea- 
tion of-courts and the. elaborate apparatus of adjudication deal 
_ with this special form of state purpose, while the body of learning 
called jurisprudence -has been elaborated far and wide. `. 
In the wealth of facts and philosophy developed in comparative 
_ jurisprudence may be foutid the full story of the ramifications of 
` institutionalized justice—legal justice. Filtering through myriads 
" of special cases and through many systems of legal philosophy may 
be traced the underlying purposes of the state in different places 
and periods. These great monuments of learning and masterpieces - 
of analysis are testimony to-the struggle of men through political 
‘associations to arrive at a state of justice, differently understood, | 
it is true, by differént men in different, situations. Of course it can- , 
not be concluded that formal justice was always substantial justice, 
nor that the elements of arbitrary power and personal domination 
i did not enter into the decisions reached by the judges. 
The justice involved in broad questions of public policy is pri- 
“marily the responsibility of the political leadership of the time, 


= 
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wherever-this may be placed, and not that of the courts. The focus 


- of conflicting interests and wide divergencies in policy are the bur- 


den of the executive or the legislative branch of a government. 
specially equipped for this purpose., Yet one. would be blind to the ` 
majesty of the Roman law or the common law, or unmindful of the ` 
stream of current interpretation of public and private law, if he 
did not observe the important rôle played by the courts in this pro- 
cess. 

Nor can it be forgotten that the meaning of justice is not confined . 


_to the realm of the political alone, but reaches out through the 


range of human institutions. The family, the school, the market 
place, the church, all play their part in shaping the dominant view 
of what is justice. The observation and reflection of scholarship out- 
side the field of jurisprudence and policies is also significant. When 
formal justice strays outside its social basis, there is certain to be 
acute discontent and readjustment following, particularly if it be- 
comes true, or seems to be true, that formal justice is moved in the 


direction of special rather than general interésts, through prej judice 


or something moré sinister in human relations. 

The feeling of justice is as important as the fact of justice, and 
common understanding is the basis of morale in this field as in 
others in the social.realm. To this end, the symbolism and tradition 
of the court is adapted in all lands and times. Agreement to ad- 
judicate is one of the earliest political institutions to emerge, and 
one of the last to disappear, in the organization of a social struc- 
ture.*,In the midst of arms, there still stand the laws of war, mili- 


eens martial law and justice. - 


IV. WELFARE 


An end of the state is the welfare of the group as a whole and of 
its constituent members. Under the broad term welfare many differ- 
ent elements are found. Security, order, justice, freedom, may be 
parts of the general program of welfare from time to time. But in 
a broader sense welfare affects the citizen and the group in many 
other ways than these. On the negative side, pestilence, flood, fire, 
famine, demand the action of the political society either in crisis 


* What is “Susticiable” is, to be sure, often a more difficult problem than the . 
solution of a problem itself. At what point the protection of person or property comes 


: “within the purview of the law is'a perennial source of HGesnons and of legislation as 
well. 


se - eee . 
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moments or in the long-range programs of pornon of thee evils. 

. Education is seen as a part of the work of the state. Protection 
`. - against the hazards of the business eycle—against depression, and 
especially against ee now a part: of ane business of 
the state. 

In general, the state provides a , framework within which social 
services function, and provides services through which the. welfare 
of the individual and the group is fostered as far as possible. It 
becomes the duty of the state to aid in the fullest. possible devel- 
opment of the material and other resources of the community it 
represents, guarding against waste and loss on the one hand and, 
encouraging enterprise and invention on the other. Thus the politi- 
cal society encourages in one way and another agriculture, industry, 
and trade, productive enterprise in every field, whatever tends to 
promote the national income. Thé government protects property 
and contracts on the one hand and the working conditions of work-. 
ers on the other, and both for the same common purpose of pro- 
moting the general welfare in the given state. The types. and range 
of these activities are too wide tò describe, for they cover many 
sections of human activity—now and in earlier times. 
~ 'Fhe state is said to have a residual function—a duty of under- 
taking what no one else is prepared to do, but which it is recognized 
_ must be done by some one for the general good. of the society. It 


- ` would be easier to list the things the state has not done at one time 


or another than those in which it has actually been engaged. In 
wartime, this is especially notable; or in other emergency, sagi as 
earthquake or flòod. 

It may be said that over great riok of time the purpose. of the 
state was not the general welfare but the welfare of the small group 
in actual authority. This may well be, and indeed has at many 
__ times been the case, where the bulk of the community were slaves, 
or serfs, or excluded from the centers of power; yet even here the 
state was always a symbol of community anda bond of unity which — 
inspired men to allegiance and even to battle. Slaves and underdogs 
may be concerned with the protection of the state, or its expansion, 
even if their personal share of ‘the benefits is ‘a small one, perhaps 
“only by an additional increment of ‘prestige as member of & con- 
quering community, as distinguished from a defeated society. But > 
without this loyalty on the part of the bulk of the community; ` the. 
triumph of the leaders would have been out-of the question; lietice 
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Fe ike need for a sense of particfpation on the ad of those removed. 


_from the immediate centers of power. Small- groups exploiting 1 the £ 
` masses for, the benefit of a few have justified- themselves on thet: 
‘ground that the many were being given all that their gonje Te. 


quired for satisfaction. - e 
- The growth of state interest in welfare is not, as some errone-- `: 
ously conclude, a modern phenomenon. On the contrary;. regard 
for welfare of the community dates far back in the history. of organ- 
ized political society. When the family was the outstanding political ` 


. unit, the head of the family was deeply concerned with the-well-. 


being of all the members of the family group. He was no more in- 


` different to the welfare of this larger group.than he was to the wel- ` 


fare of the family on a smaller scale. They were in a broad sense his ` l 


own children, or at any rate they adhered to him and were under 
c- -his pròtection. In a patrimonial state. where power went with ‘the - 
_ land, the lord had the same regard for his people-as he did for his 


laridg-and his floeks and his crops. He could not be unmindful of. 
the fate of what was his. In the feudal state, the duties of the lord. - 
were prominent in the philosophy and practice of the time, and im--_ 
posed heavy responsibilities on the lord as against the vassal, ale 


though not perhaps as binding as the familial relations. above in- 
dicated.=) te 


The a of slaves and serfs and semi-freemen has tests wide 7 
spread, but” even in these cases such. members of. the community ` 


‘were by no means without some- forms of custom-enforced social... 
. ` security, however low the standard. might be: Nor. was the produe- ` 
` tivity-of the group neglected, however primitive. the methods. of. 


- the group might be in the particular stage of development. 


The “police state,” with the development. of the idea and prac- 


- -tiče of public order as a paramount object, developed in’ Western. 


‘Europe during the eighteenth and nineteenth, centuries. In the most ` 


highly industrialized countries, the Same process went on, but from . 


_& somewhat different motivation. The national state; with abso- 


lutism at the helm, with feudalism dead; with industrialism. rising, ee 


` tended. to cast the subject loose, to rely upon his own resources; ` 
-and shift-as best he might, without special tutelage. - : 


In the nineteenth century, i the idea of welfare as one of the maj or ` 


= “objectives of the political society began to.revive. Minimum stand-_ 


- ards of living began to appear as demands and programs of action. - 


- Improvement i in modes of production, ‘revival of the. idea of the a 
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equality of men, the responsibility of the whole community for the 

welfare of all—these combined to push forward the demands for 

a social program. 

* Thus the modern state came to be called joretiues the“ service 
`state,” as distinguished from the earlier “police state.” It cannot be 
: forgotten, however, that the very earliest of political societies gave 

close attention to human welfare in the most intimate ways, famil- 

ial and otherwise. The police state, turning its back, so to speak, 
upon welfare, was historically only an episode in the evolution of 
political and social relations. 

It may be said that all of this leaves the idea of “welfare” very 
vague. What is “welfare,” and how shall we know it when we see 
it? The answer is not so difficult if we bear in mind that the state 
is not the only human association dealing with and promoting hu- 
man welfare; there are also the family, the church, and a multitude 
of other associations concerned with welfare in one form or another. 
They may, and often do, and should indeed, overlap the activities 
of the political society at times. But the state’s interpretation of 
-welfare is set in the constellation of security, order, justice, free- 

„dom, in a manner differing from the other societies of which men 
are part, just as the state itself is set in a’group of other societies 
as an institution. 

What the modern state does chiefly is (1) to aid other iustitu- 

. tions functioning in their own fields; (2) to promote welfare where 
other institutions cannot well function; (3) to press forward the 
welfare of the whole group, as distinguished from special groups, 
and the welfare of all persons in the society as distinguished from 

the welfare of persons as mémbers of special groupings. l 

This will not provide a precise demarkation of what is or is not 
welfare in all particular instances, but it will provide a general 
standard or guide which will eliminate many possibilities. The un- 
derstandings and the institutions which implement welfare in the -~ 
several societies are of paramount importance in practical deter- 
mination of specific courses of action. But of greater meaning is the 

spirit, the general direction, of welfare in a time or place. 

The welfare function of the state does not consist solely, or even 
principally; in the aggregation of a wide variety of miscellaneous 
services, but rather in (1) the increase in production of the state— 


the national income; (2) minimum standards of living for all, based `` = 


upon production possibilities and the advancing gains of civiliza- 
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tion; (3) utilizing the advances made by modern science, reason, 
technology, physical and social, in the areas of education, medicine, 
personality adjustment—a broad range of possibilities in ‘the field 
of invention; (4) making possible the fullest and highest.develop- 
ment of the human personality in the framework of social relations, 
material and otherwise. 


V. FREEDOM ` 


Freedom is an essential end of the state. Looking around on the 
panorama of time, some must find this a senseless statement. It 
might be true in the ideal state, some might say, but not in the 
practical state. In what sense did the long line of human tyrants 
strive to develop freedom? But the answer lies deeper down than 
that. Let us look first at the meaning of freedom and its implemen- 
tation in societies. 

The doctrine of freedom is essentially that of opportunity top 
free development of personal desires for expression, with the possi- 
bilities of the personality related to the pattern of the common 
good. Who says liberty says life. In this sense, liberty is an end in 
itself, but it is more than that. It is also a means of arriving at other 
ends, a method of expression of personality, a mode of obtaining 
recognition and possibly rising in the hierarchy of values in the 
society. The world’s literature is rich with erudite discussions of 
the nature and implications of liberty. The philosophers have em- 
phasized unendingly the struggle between determinism and volun- 
tarism, the theologians the status of liberty in the relation between 
the personality and God; the social psychologists have dwelt upon 
the relation between personality and the surrounding culture; - 
others, the relationship between inheritance and environment, or 
between total environment and man; and students of government 
have dwelt upon the conflict between individuals, groups, and the 
citizen and the state.!° 

Liberty has had a negative and a positive side. On the negative 


10 Among studies in the field of the relation of the state to the freedom of the in- .. 
dividual are John Stuart Mill, On Liberty (1859); T. H. Green, Lectures on the Prin-- 
ciples of Political Obligation (1895); Harold J. Laski, Liberty in the Modern State 
(1930); Léon Duguit, Souveraineté et liberté (1922); H. M. Kallen (ed.), Freedom in 
the Modern World (1928); T. V. Smith, The Democratic Way of Life (1925); Jacques 
Maritain, Freedom in the Modern World (1936); Dorothy Fosdick, What ts Liberty? 
(1939); Charles E. Merriam, The New Democracy and the New Despotism (1939). 
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side, mechanisms have been set up with the ddgign of protecting 
‘the citizen against arbitrary and oppressive conduct. — 

In modern states, a great apparatus of institutions for the pro- 
“tection of liberty has been set up, in the form”of constitutions, 
‘courts, general understandings, philosophy and ethics, and common 

experience and observation. The great body of civil liberties de- 
veloped especially during the last three centuries has been built 
into the structure of the modern state as one of its distinguishing 
characteristics. — 

In general, the basic philosophy underlying on rights was 
natural law under which all men were free and equal, dating back 
to the Stoic philosophy and the Roman law, current throughout 
the Middle Ages and continuing as the basis of the Revolutionary 
movement that overthrew absolutism. Among others, trial by 
jury, the writ of habeas corpus, freedom of speech, press, and re- 

- ligion, freedom of occupation, the right to sue and be sued, were 

the basis of a formidable list of practical rights protected by the 
courts and by common judgment. The Declaration of Independence 
summed them up in “the consent of the governed” and in “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” These freedoms are protec- 
tions against other individuals or interests, and also against the 
-arbitrary action of the government. 

There are two sides of freedom—freedom from and freedom for 
something. Liberty is, on the one hand, absence of restraint, as 

- when we are free from shackles, from prison, from a concentration 
camp, and no longer bound to ‘submit to the commands of custo- 
dians. A soldier feels free i in a sense when he obtains his discharge; 
or a mother may be released from a hospital. But on the other hand 
_ freedom carries with it the positive idea of freedom for something; 
to run, to fly, to create, to construct, to enjoy, to work, to expand, 
to improve, to make the best that is in us blossom out, ‘to have a 
share in the good things of life on the level the state of the economy 
will permit, and to develop the aptitudes of the personality. 

Freedom to become a slave is not freedom at all; freedom to make 
a contract to work sixteen hours a day is not true freadoni, although 
it may be enforced by necessity. Freedom to work if there is no job 
available is hardly true liberty. Freedom may become, and does 

“become, a mockery for men and women who are free to do what 
they are able to, but cannot, do. This was not the freedom we had 
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in mind in earlier days when we adopted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; for then we coupled equality with liberty and seg 
with the pursuit of happiness." 

It has been understood for centuries that the soundest statecrart 
would provide for the widest range of liberty consistent with the 
common good. But why was so little done about it for so long a 
time? The early leaders did not have the idea of the equality of 
men, but proceeded on the theory that men were essentially un- 
equal and that systems of law and economics, and ethics too, should 
be built accordingly—on caste and slavery systems. Liberty was 
essentially for the few, to whom was committed the right to rule 
- and to possess and to enjoy the fruits of the civilization of the time, 

whatever it might be. They even convinced the slave that his 
chains were good for him, and that he should be happy to be alive 
under competent masters. To quarrel with custom or with the will 
of authority was evidence of a disordered mind—“‘subversive,” 
say in our day—and those who hatched such foolish ideas as the 
liberty of all were flouted and clouted by those who were on the in- 
side. The lawyers, the warriors, and sometimes the priests, closed 
in on them and cried shame. 

It was a great day for the human race—the new day of Crea- 
tion—when the idea dawned that every man is a human being, an 
end in himself, with a right to the development of his own person- 
ality—that human beings had a dignity and a worth, respect for 
which is the firm basis of human association. This was not actually 
the doctrine of the caste system; it was buried in the magnificent 
passages of the great Plato; but it was found in the Stoic philos- 
ophy, in the Roman law, in the New Testament, in the natural law 
philosophy where there emerged the ideas of equality, of human 
rights for human beings. The early assertion of rights and claims 

- was translated little by little into legal rights and claims, into politi- 
cal rights and claims, and finally into actualities as well as claims— 
all with the progressive- support of ethics and religion, of law and 
government, of science and organization. Slavery, serfdom, insti- 

_ tutional inequality, substandard living conditions, in turn fell be- 

fore the advance of reason, religion, science, ushering in with dis- 
covery and creation a new world in new form. 

u Bee Merriam, On the Agenda of Democracy (1941), Chap. 5, on new bills of 
rights. 7 
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3 This is the pedigree of liberty in the modern day. This is why 
_ the liberty of the present day which it is the function of the state 
to protect and preserve is not alone liberty from chains, but liberty 
for the fullest use of human faculties and abilities consistent with 
the general welfare. 

One of the most subtle of all the many questions regarding the 
inner nature of liberty is the distinction drawn at times between 
freedom as an inner feeling and freedom as a fact. A slave may feel 
that he is free and rejoice even in his chains. Or one may be free and 
not know it. Or a free man may in reality be confined without real- 
izing his limitation. He has not felt the tug of his chains, as he might 
if he went a little farther. The prisoner may go back to his prison, 
happier within than without. A determinist may conclude that man 
is never really free but always obeys some set of dominant forces 
_ shaping his judgment for him—physical, economic, cultural— 
forces beyond his control and even beyond his knowledge. This may 
be economic determinism, or mass pressure of the crowd or group, 
or some set of emotional characteristics personal to him—psychiat- - 
ric determinism. A voluntarist, however, will maintain that al- | 
ternative courses are open to a personality, and that in reality a 
wide range of free choices is spread before him. He may indeed pre- 
fer spiritual freedom to any other; or mental freedom to any other; 
his desire for freedom, in short, may take other than legal, political, 
or social forms as commonly understood. 

How far human actions may be predetermined, I leave to theol- 
ogy, philosophy, geography, economics. For my part, I find less 
difficulty in assuming that there is freedom of choice in social re- - 
lations than to assume there is none. Hence we may postulate 
choice as the basis of systems of government and society. I would 
go farther and declare that with the progress of the race, the human 
personality obtains a wider and wider range of free choices within 
which he may construct his personal world. His own creative pow- 
ers expand in the expanding world which he develops as he goes, 
and which the society and state progressively and increasingly help 
him to construct on higher and finer levels. 

- This is in fact, then, one of the great ends of the state, one 5 of the 
state functions which becomes increasingly important with the 
growth of science and civilization. Freedom is the crowning glory 
of the political society, or its deepest shame when it is not realized 
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in the lives of men and women.” 

The purpose of government is not authority as such, but free- 
dom. Authority may be abused, turned away from its true purpose, 
and may then in fact promote non-freedom. We cannot assume 
that power will not be turned into personal or selfish channels. On 
the other hand, the unrestrained and unorganized relations of in- 
dividuals to individuals, or groups to groups, or groups to individ- 
uals, would not of themselves and by themselves produce complete 
liberty for all. Freedom is really possible only within a general 
framework of common understandings and procedures, some of 
which are set in the framework of the political society and others 
outside in other frameworks of social organization. 

The development of human personality depends in large measure 
upon the types and forms of assistance and encouragement. pro- 
vided in the political setting. It is not the- purpose of the state to 
repress liberty, but to encourage, foster, and promote it, on the 
largest possible scale. In providing security against external aggres- 
sion, in organizing systems of order, in promoting justice, in en- 
couraging the general welfare, the state advances the growth of 
liberty in the true sense of the term. 


PRIORITIES IN HNDS 


The struggle for priority among the ends of the state is one of 
the central points in the history of politics. What are the relative 
priorities of justice and order, if they come in conflict? Theodore 
- Roosevelt once said to me: “Merriam, in case of a choice between 
order and justice, I will always be on the side of order, wouldn’t 
you?” I replied, “Perhaps not. I belong to the Sons of the American 
Revolution.” i 

What if there is a clash between freedom and welfare; or between 
security and freedom? In the long run, these ends will be balanced . 


u See discussion of “The Poverty of Power” in my Political Power. “Embedded 
in the poverty of power lies much of the liberty of the world, safe from the hand of 
, the aggressor who would take it away. Rights may be defended by ideologies, by 
patterns of concrete interests, by institutional contrivances and procedures designed 
to hold back the arbitrary, but liberty is still more deeply intrenched. Naked hands 
and empty pockets may obstruct and antagonize the action of authority and with 
means which can scarcely be successfully opposed without destroying the basis of 
human association itself. These forms of resistance are understood almost as well 
by the ignorant as by the learned—indeed, sometimes more perfeotly—and their 
action may be spontaneous, unorganised, unled in emergencies,” 
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against each other, but in the short run, precedence will be given 
to one or another, following the lines of the common.good as de- 
termined by those who have the responsibility of deciding. These 
decisions we know, both from history and from reflection, will be 
colored by the interests and by the social attitudes of the rulers 
and the ruled as well. Both external security and internal order are 
closely dependent upon general morale for their functioning, and 
cannot go too far afield in defying or disregarding or misinterpret- 
ing the common good as it appears to the generality of the commu- - 
nity. Otherwise, armies cannot win'‘battles or wars, and internal 
order breaks down in disorder and disturbance approaching revolu- 
tion. - 

To make any useful appraisal or evaluation of.the functions of . 
the state, it is necessary to consider the several functions in their 
relationship one to another. The state does not exist for any one of 
these functions alone, such as order, or justice, or welfare, but for 
the group of functions taken together and in their relations to each 
other. The political pattern is found in this weaving together of 
various social duties and opportunities in varying ways and forms 
from time to time. 

Historically, the different political associations have not always 
performed all of these functions or in balanced systems. Sparta was 
a warrior state; Athens, a welfare state (for some); Rome, a justice 
and order state. In the last century and a half, some of the western 
European states combined all the functions of the state except 
freedom, and some everything but welfare; some of the smaller 
states, like Switzerland and Holland, combined everything but 
(external) security, provided in large measure for them by others. 

All of these states were set in the culture pattern of their time, 
which the political association in part reflected and in part created. 
Prevalent ideas and practices in religion, in familial relations, in 
agriculture, in industry, in science and technology, colored the 
policy and philosophy of the various governmental associations. In 
the narrower political field, war cast its shadows over the whole 
range of governmental activities, darkening the days of men, 
through their failure to rise above the lower levels of violence as a 
means of human relations. The failure to appreciate the dignity and 
moral equality of men bred doctrines and structures of caste and 

class, of slavery, serfdom, domination by small groups of power- 
hungry persons, who only too often employed the trusteeship of 
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state powers for cruelties and oppressions of unspeakable brutality. 
Only late in the history of the race was there intellectual and moral 
room for human equality, human freedom, welfare for ell, a fair 
share of the gains of human advancement. It is small wonder that 
some have drawn the conclusion that the state is nothing but an 
instrument of exploitation and have demanded its elimination from 
human forms of association. Or that others have cynically con- 
cluded that the political is typically and inevitably the picture of 
exploitation of the many by the few, and that all calculations based 
upon any other assumptions are misleading and futile. Or that 
others have concluded that the essence of the state is military or- 
ganization exerted for conquest, or even for development of other 
peoples by means of the warrior state. Or that human enterprise 
must always fear the heavy hand of government habituated to 
deeds of blood and schemes of personal aggrandizement through 
violence or fraud. 

If we were to close the books of observation too early, such con- 
clusions might be drawn, so slowly did justice and freedom break 
through the crust of custom and selfish interest, so tardily did the 
welfare of all find its way into state policy, so persistently were 
ideas of order and justice interpreted in the light of special interest, 
and so frequently were wars precipitated, not at the behest of gen- 
eral security, but at the instance of exploiters seeking prestige or 
material plunder through conquest. 

Yet with the dawn of human dignity, the faint precursors of 
equality, justi¢e, freedom, began to find their way through the 
gloom, moving toward the light of better life. Even then, unending 
limitations, restrictions, equivocations, ambiguities, broke the 
pledges given. Scientific invention and technology, the hope of a 
jural order of the world, the rational defense of human rights and 
dignity—these made possible states with high purposes acclaimed 
if not fully achieved—made it possible in these latter days to carry 
out more fully than before the practical expression of th2 ends of 
the community in daily life and practice. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
THE 1942 CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS* 


JOHN HARDING 
Office of Public Opinion Research 
Princeton University 
In 1942 the Democrats elected 222 candidates to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, while the Republicans elected 209. It was the most successful 
election for the Republicans since they lost control of the House in 1930, 
and marked a tremendous resurgence in their power from its nadir in the 
1936 election. The change in the popular vote was not great; in 1936, 41.3 
per cent of the major party vote went to Republican congressmen, while 
in 1942 they received 51.6 per cent of the major party popular vote. Yet 
clearly we have been witnessing a Republican trend; and the problem of- 
this article is to discover the basis on which it rests. 


I 


It is well known that the majority of people in any election vote on 
party lines. Yet there are always a number of people not affiliated with 
either major party, and a number of “mavericks” who vote for the op- 
position candidate. If “issues” are involved in any élection, their influence 
can be detected only in the votes of such people. Our first analysis will be 
directed to discovering what national issues, if any, weré involved i in the 
1942 congressional elections. 

Before the elections, the Princeton University Office’ of Publie Opinion 
Research interviewed a small but carefully selected national sample of 
potential voters on all questions which-we thought might conceivably be 
of general importance in the elections. To determine the political affilia- 
tion of our respondents, we asked: “In national politics, as of today, do 
you regard yourself as a Republican, Democrat, or Independent?” After 
the election, we re-interviewed our respondents to discover whether they 
had actually voted, and whether they had voted for a Republican or a 
Democratic candidate in the Congressional elections. The vote in our 
sample was distributed in the following way: 


* The surveys upon which this analysis is based were made through the facilities 
of the American Institute of Public Opinion. The writer is greatly indebted to 
George Gallup and Hadley Cantril for the use of this material. A less detailed re- 
port of the findings presented here is included in “The 1942 Elections; A Case Study 
in Political Psychology,” by Hadley Cantril and John Harding, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 7, pp. 222-241 (1943). ` 
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TABLE 1 
. Voted Republican Voted Demecratic 
Republicans 93 15 
Democrats 15 62 
Independents 26 19 
Total 134 96 


Thus 58 per cent of our sample voted Republican, as compared with 52 
per cent of the country as a whole. Because our sample is an approxi- 
mately accurate cross-section of the voting population of the country, 
we may assume that the issues which were important in determining 
the vote in our sample were those which were important in determining the 
vote of the country as a whole. 

We investigated 49 potential issues by comparing the attitudes on these 
issues of people who voted Republican and people who voted Democratic. 
If there is no difference in the proportion of Republican votes and Demo- 
cratic votes among those who agree with a certain question and those who 
disagree with it, it is clear that that question cannot have been a factor of 
general importance in influencing people to vote Republican or Demo- 
cratic. But the converse is not true: since the great majority of Republi- 
cans voted Republican in this election, and the great majority of Demo- 
crats voted Democratic, it is possible for a traditional party issue to show 
a sizable difference between Republican voters and Democratic voters 
without that issue having been of any importance in the present election, 
The way to rule out this possibility is to compare the attitudes of Republi- 
cans who voted Republican with those of Republicans who voted Demo- 
cratic, Democrats who voted Republican with Democrats who voted 
Democratic, etc. 

For example, of those who voted Republican in the 1942 Conzreasional 
elections, 35 per cent thought Roosevelt was doing a good job in running 
the country; while of those who voted Democratic, 67 per cent thought 
Roosevelt was doing a good job. At first sight, this seems to support the 
theory of those political commentators who interpreted the ele2tion as a 
personal rebuke to the President. But when we make the deteiled com- 
parisons described above, we find the situation to be as follows: 

When political affiliation is held constant, the differences between those 
who voted Republican and those who voted Democratic in the 1942 elec- 
tions become small and statistically unreliable. 

We analyzed in this fashion all questions on which there was an over- 
all difference of more than 10 per cent between those who voted Re- 
publican ahd those who voted Democratic in 1942. Because of the small 
number of cases in our various categories, we accepted ag significant only 
those differences which would occur less than one time in twenty as a 
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TABLE 2 


Per Cent Who Think Roosevelt 
Is Doing a Good Job 


Republicans 
Voted Republican 27 
Voted Democratic 20 
Democrats 
Voted Republican _ 67 
Voted Democratic 81 
Independents g 
Voted Republican . 46 
Voted Democratic. 58 


result of sampling errors. On only three of our questions were there statis- 
tically significant differences, and so only these three issues can be in- 
terpreted as: having any general importance for the outcome of the 
elections. (We cannot be sure that the remaining issues were not impor- 
tant for some people; it is likely that many of them were. However, dif- 
ferences which were statistically unreliable were invariably either too 
small to be of any practical importance or not consistent from group to 
group—thus in Table 2 Republicans who voted for a Democratic Congres- 
sional candidate were less inclined to think Roosevelt was doing a good 
job than were Republicans who voted Republican. Although there may 
‘actually be differences of opinion concerning Roosevelt among these 
various groups, the hypothesis that there are none is not refuted.) 

_ Our analysis showed the following issues to be of little c or no importance 
in determining the outcome of the elections: 


1. President Roosevelt and his Administration: 


“Do you think Roosevelt is doing a good job, only a fair job, or a bad 

job in running the country?” 

“Can you think of anything that a President of the United States 

should do that President Roosevelt has not done, or is not now doing?” 

“Is there anything that particularly annoys you about the way the 

present Administration is conducting the war effort?” 

“In general, would you say that the men President Roosevelt has ap- 

pointed as heads of various war agencies in Washington are the best 
, men he could get, or do you think he could have found better people 

to do the job?” 

“Some people say President Roosevelt has not been tough enough in 

dealing with heads of government departments concerned with the war 

effort. Do you agree, or disagree?” 

“Suppose Roosevelt runs for a fourth term for President in 1944—as 

of today, do you think you would vote for him?” . 
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The War and the War Effort: 


“Before the Japs attacked us at Pearl Harbor, a lot of people thought 
we should try to keep out of war rather than run the risk of getting in 
by sending supplies to England and Russia. Were you in favor of risk- 
ing war by sending supplies to England, or were you in favor of trying 
to keep out of war?” 

“Do you feel that you have a clear idea of what this war is all about— 
that is, what we are fighting for?” 

‘Do you think the United States i is doing all it possibly can zo win the 
war?” 

‘Which of these two things do you think the United States should dd: 
Send most of our. -army abroad to fight the enemy wherever they are, 
or keep most of our army at home to protect the United Stazes?” 

“Tf the German army overthrew Hitler and then offered to stop the war 
and discuss peace terms with the Allies, would you favor or oppose ac- 
cepting the offer of the German army?” 
“Do you feel that you personally are doing something that is important 
in helping to win the war?” 
“Do you think that there are some people in your community who are 
taking unfair advantage of the.war?” 
“Do you think the country’s production of arms, airplanes, and other 
war materials is going ahead fast enough?” 
“Should the President, as commander-in-chief of the armed forces of 
the country, name a military leader to direct both the arnty and the 
navy?” 
“The way things are going right now, does it seem to you tiat we are 
winning the war, or losing it?” 
“Do you think the draft is being handled fairly in this community?” 
“Since we got into the war, do you: think that your family has been 
treated fairly in regard to: 

(a) The draft? 

(b) Food rationing? 

(c) Taxes? 

(d) Wages? 

(e) Hours of work? 

- (£) Recognition of work by superiors? 
“Do you think Congress has done all it can toward furthering our war 


, effort?” 


“Would you vote against a Congressman because he was an alationit 
before’ we got into the war?” i 


“Do you-think our war effort would proceed faster, or not so fast, if 


the Republicans had more: power i in Washington?” 
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‘Which party would you like to have in control of Congress when the 

war comes to an end and questions of future world peace are being 

discussed?” 

“Is there any member of your immediate family in the armed forces?” 
3. Post War Problems: 


“Do you think your own lot will be better or worse after this war?” 
“If we have a depression after the war, do you think the Government 
should continue large-scale meena for public works in order to keep 
people employed?” 

“Do you think the next generation in this country would be better off 
if there were fewer wealthy people?” - 


4, Organized Labor: 


“What, in general, is your attitude toward labor unions?” 

‘Would you like to see the labor union movement encouraged or dis- 
couraged?” 

“Should Congress pass a law forbidding strikes in war industries until 
the war is over, or should workers in war industries continue to have ` 
the right to go on strike?”. 


5. Miscellaneous: 


“Do you think Congress has done a good, bad, or indifferent ma in the 
past two years?” 

“Do you think farmers will, generally, be better off or worse off if the 
country goes more Republican in the coming elections?” 

“During the last ten years, have you, or has any member of your family, 
ever received any payments from the Federal Government?” 

“Should the Irish Free State join the Allies in declaring war on Ger- 
many?” 

“Do you think the British are doing all they popsibly can to win the 
war?” 

“Do you think success is dependent mostly on jek on ability, or on 
pull?” 

“Would you say that in the last year you have had less than your share 
of good luck, or more than your share?” 

“Do you think Hitler did the right thing when he took away the power 
-of the Jews in Germany?” 

“Do you think the Jews have too much power eng influence i in this 
country?” 


At least two issues were of general iinei in ihe 1942 Congressional: ` 


elections. The first was: “Do you feel that your own security and welfare 
during the rest of your life would be better under the Republicans, or . 
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under the Democrats?” The following table shows, in percentages, the 
vote in the election by answers to this a with political affiliation 
held constant: 


TABLE 3 
Republicans Democrats Independent 
Better Better Betier Better 
under under under under 
Repub- Other Demo- Other Repub- Demo- 
: licans ee crats licans crats 
Voted Republican 91 78 10 31 77 25 
Voted Democratic 9 22. 90 69 23 75 
Number of Cases 67 41 o4 36 13 8 


Although the number of cases is small, these differences are significant 
at the five per cent level. This table should not be interpreted as indicat- 
ing that a belief that their own welfare would be better under the opposite 
party was the factor which actually caused Democrats to vote Republi- 
can, or Republicans to vote Democratic. Of the thirty “mavericks” who 
switched their vote, only one said that he thought his security and welfare 
would be better under the party he was now voting for. What happened 
was that 10 of the “mavericks” thought they would be better off under the ` 
party with which they were traditionally affiliated, even though on this 
occasion they were voting for the opposition candidate; while the remain- 
ing 19 who switched their votes did not indicate a preference for either 
party from the standpoint of advantage to their own security and welfare. 

In other words, concern for personal security and welfare did not change 
many votes in this election, but it did help to hold in line many people 
who might otherwise have voted for the opposition candidate. Among 
people who were not convinced that Congressional rule by the party to 
which they belonged would mean any advantage to their own welfare, 
there was a much erate readiness to vote for the candidate of the other 
party. 

The second issue of general importance in the elections was really a 
special phase of this first issue. Our question was: “Do you think workers - 
will, generally, be better off or worse off if the country goes more Republi- 
can in the coming elections?” The relation of this question to vote in the 
election is shown, in percentages, in the following table: 


TABIR 4 
. Republicans . Democrats Independents - 
; Better Sameor Beiteror Worse Beiter Same Worse 
Worse Same : 
Voted Republican 93 80 . 27 14 93 38 44 
Voted Democratic 7T . 73 86 7 62 56 


20 
“64 


Number of, Cases 43 26 44 14 16 9 
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This issue, too, was of more importance in holding voters to their cus- 
tomary party allegiance than in inducing them to switch their votes, since 
of the thirty who switched only three thought that workers would ac- 
tually be better off under the party for which they were now. voting. It is 
possible that these two issues were of more importance for the Independ- 
ents than they were for the Republicans or the Democrats. In both tables 
we see that the great majority of Republicans and Democrats voted ac- 
cording to their party allegiance, regardless of their opinions on these is- - 
sues; but the great majority of Independents voted in the way that would 
be expected from their attitude on these two questions, 

A third question shows significant differences by party vote in the 
election, but it is doubtful whether it was a genuine issue. The question is: 
“Do you think the candidate you will vote for is likely to follow nearly all 
of the proposals made by the President to run the country, or do you think 
he-will frequently oppose the President’s policies?” We know that a larger 
proportion of Republicans who voted Democratic think their candidate 
will follow the President’s policies than Republicans who voted Republi- 
can, etc.; but we do not know whether this is just realism post factum, or 
whether ‘this realization was of some causal Sieu noane i in determining 
their vote. 

We have already seen that no one of the six auenak bearing on ap- 
proval of President Roosevelt and his policies showed significant dif- 
ferences by vote in 1942 when political affiliation was held constant. It is 
possible to make another test by combining the answers to all six questions 
to see whether the general trend is toward greater approval among Re- 
publicans who voted Democratic than among Republicans who voted 
Republican, etc. Such a comparison shows no significant differences among 
Republicans or among Democrats, but there is a small but reliable dif- 
ference in attitude between Independents who voted Republican and In- 
dependents who voted Democratic—the latter show Krenet confidence in 
the President. 

However, we must not be too ready to interpret is difference as of 
causal importance for the vote in the 1942 election. Closer analysis shows 
that many of the “Independents” are not nearly so independent as they 
claim to be: of the 21 whose fathers were Republican, three-fourths voted 
Republican in this election; while of the 14 whose fathers had been 
Democrats, two-thirds voted Democratic in the present instance. If we 
hold father’s political affiliation constant—on the theory that it will affect 
the son’s inclinations, if not his professed allegiance-—we find. that the — 
relation between attitude toward President Roosevelt and his administra- 
tion and vote in the 1942 Congressional elections i is no longer significant 
‘at the five per cent level. 

In summary: Since there is no real evidence for an association between 
attitude toward the President and vote in the Congressional elections 
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when political affiliation is held constant, it is probable that few if any 


people changed their votes out of desire to elect a Congressman who would 
oppose the President’s policies. The difference in opinion between the 
Republicans who voted Republican and the Republicans who voted 
Democratic, etc., probably reflects merely a realistic appraisal of what their 
candidates were likely to do. The following table shows, in percentages the, ` 
opinions of the various groups on the question: “Do you think the candi- 
date you will vote for is likely to follow nearly all of the proposals made 
by the President to run the country, or do you think he will frequently 


`. oppose the President’s policies?” 


TABLE 5 
i No Opinion Number 
Follow Oppose or of 
No Answer Cases 
Republicans 
Voted Republican 12 : 61 27 - 938 
Voted Democratic 40 27° 33 © B 
Democrats . : . ; Pes 
Voted Republican n 58 33 14 15.. 
Voted Democratic . = 76. 13 11 - 62. 
Independents. Sagat . ears! 
Voted Republican : `. 81: 88 31 26- 
Voted Democratic -758 > 16 31 19 


Although there were no other issues of general importance in this elec- ` 
tion, two issues seemed to be important within the Democratic party.' 
The most striking differences are found on the question: “Do you think 
Negroes are getting all the opportunities they deserve in this country, or 
do you think, in general, they are’not being treated fairly?” The following 
table shows, in percentages, the relation between this question and vote 
in the Congressional election: 


TABLE 6 4 
Democrate l 
Negroes Getting AU ihe Negroes Not Being 
Opportunities They Deserve Treated Fatrly 
Voted Republican 10 53 
Voted Democratic , 90 f 47 
Number of Cases 52 15 


It might be thought that this difference results from the presence in our 


: sample of thirteen Southern Democrats, nearly all of whom thought the 


1 Our discussion thus far has rested upon the evidence of our whole sample of 280. 
Bince the following argument applies to only a portion of that sample, selected a 
postertort as showing the greatest differences on various questions, it is necessary to 
adopt a more rigid criterion of significance for these differences. We took the one 
per cent level of significance as our criterion for differences waehin a single political - 
party. 4 . a 
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Negroes were getting all the opportunities they deserved, and nearly all = 
of whom voted Democratic. However, the difference in vote among the - 
non-Southern Democrats is just as great as the difference among the 
Southern Democrats when the two groups are studied separately on this 
question. 

On the question: “Do you think business men will, generally; be better 
off or worse off if the country goes more Republican in the coming elec- 
tion?”, there were also significant differences by vote in 1942 within the 
Danioniatic party (expressed in the following percentages): 


TABLE 7 
Democrats a 
Beiter Off Same _.  Worse-Off 
Voted Republican 41 19 . 4 
Voted Democratic 59 81 96 
Number of Cases 22 16 27 


The switch of 15 Democrats in our sample to the Republican sidè could 
almost be accounted for on the basis of these two issues alone, since 14 out 
of the 15 believed either that Negroes were not being treated fairly at 
present- or that business men would be berten off if the country went 


© Republican. 


Conama: If we include “Independents” who voted as their fathers 
had voted before them, we find that 78 per cent of the vote in the 1942 
© Congressional elections was cast strictly according to party lines. The Re- 
publicans won a majority mainly because more Republicans went to the 
polls. This happened because a larger proportion of Republicans were in- 
terested in the elections, and because a larger proportion were eligible to 
vote in them.? 

Apart from sentimental ties, the main reason why voters followed their 
traditional party allegiances was the belief that their own security and 
' welfare would be greater if their party won. The main issue of the election 
was whether workers would be better or worse off if the country went 
Republican. Within the Democratic party, there were two other issues 
of importance: whether or not Negroes were being treated fairly, and 
whether the lot of business men would be bettered or worsened by a Re- 
publican victory. No other issues seemed to be of any general importance. 


mW i > ; 
In the preceding section, we have analyzed shifts in the votes of in- 

dividuals; in the present section, we shall analyze shifts in the votes of 
3 The influence of differential turnout on the election is showa i in l detaili in Cantril 
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groups. The first problem is to decide on a base from which to compute our 
-shifts. The experience of the last ten years has shown a consistent differ- 
ence between the vote cast in Congressional elections in presidential 
years and the vote cast in Congressional elections in “off years.’’ The 
following table summarizes this information. 


TABLE 8. 
: Republican _ Democratic Number of 
Year Representatives ` | Representatives Votes Casi 
Elecied ~. Elected 

1932 117 310 39,816,522? 
1934 -` 103 319 32,279,792 
1986 88 ` 333 45,646,817? 
_ 1938 169 262 36,203,133 
1940 162 267 49,815,312 
1942 209 $ 222 28,111,588 ` 


The largest vote cast in an off-year election is smaller than the smallest 
vote cast in a Presidential year. Also the Republicans have done better 
in the off-years: Their average for the three off-years is 160 Representa- 
tives elected, while their average for the three Presidential years is 122 
Representatives. The Democrats, on the other hand, averaged 268 Repre- 
sentatives in the three off-years and 303 in the three Presidential years. 
In the rest of this section, we shall analyze the trend shown in the three 
off-year elections—1934, 1938, and 1942. The following table shows the 
percentage of the major party vote going to Republican Congressional 
candidates in the different regions of the country: 


» Tasim 9 - 
. 1984 1938 1948 
East f 46.8 ` 51.7 F 52.3 
Midwest 46.5 58.4 56.6 
Far West 42.2 46.4 50.4 
South 21.9 21.9 22.8 


Democratic control of the South has long been unchallenged. The swing 
back to Republicanism in these eight years took place almost entirely in 
the other three sections of the country. For this reason, we shall ignore 
the South in our subsequent discussion. The question now becomes: Was 
the Republican trend in the rest of the country a general phenomenon, or 
was it confined to particular groups or particular types of people? 


3 These figures show the total vote cast for Presidential candidates. In 1982, the 
total Congressional vote was 2.8 million less than the Presidential, and in 1936 it 
was 2.7 million less. 

t These figures are taken from Associated Press dispatches printed in the New 
York Times, Dec. 17, 1934, and Deo. 25, 1942. - 
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We shall attempt to answer this question from an examination of the 
data collected by the American Institute of Public Opinion. Since the 
Institute was not functioning in 1934, we are limited to the 1938 and 
1942 elections. On the last ballot sent out before the 1938 election, 
registered voters were asked: “If you were voting for Congressman today, 
would you be most likely to vote for the Republican candidate, the 
Democratic candidate, or the candidate of some other party?” Of those 
favoring major party ¢andidates, 50,8 per cent thought that they would 
vote Republican (Southern voters are excluded in these and all subsequent 
tabulations in this section). On the previous ballot, this same question was 
asked of all respondents, whether or not they were eligible to vote; the ` 
corresponding percentage of Republicanism was 49.2, Immediately after 
the election, respondents were asked how they had voted; among these 
people, 52.2 per cent of the major party vote had gone Republican. The 
reason for the progressive increase in Republican sentiment on the three 
ballots will be discussed in the final section of this article; what is impor- 
tant for us here is that if we take all the people on the three ballots who 
lined up on the Republican side and all who lined up on the Democratic 
side, we have a sample of 6,579 voters, of whom 50.8 per cent were Repub- 
lican in this election. The actual Republican percentage of the major 
party vote (outside the South) was 51.6; in this respect at least, our sample 
is an accurate cross-section of the voting population. i 

Registered voters outside the South were asked the same Hea on 
the last two ballots sent out by the American Institute of Public Opinion 
before the 1942 election. By combining respondents in the same way as 
before, we achieve a sample of 4,127 potential voters, of whom 53.3 per 
cent intended to vote Republican. The actual Republican percentage of 
the major party vote in this election (outside the South) was 53.9. In this 
article we shall assume that the factors influencing voting intention (as 
measured by AIPO surveys) in the 1938 and 1942 Congressional elections 
` were the same-as the factors influencing the actual vote as measured by 
election returns. 

The following tables show voting intention by age and sex in each of the 
two elections: 


Taste 10 
1988 1948 
Per cent Number Per cent Number 
Republican of Cases Republican of Cases 
Under 30 ` 48 1424- 48 579 
80-39 48 1726 ; 50 949 
40—49 51 1474 52 969 
50-59 53 1055 56 852 


60 and over 57 899 ` 60 ' 709 
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Tasty 11 
1988 Yo h 1948 
Per cent Number Per cent Number 
. Republican of Cases Republican of Cases 
Men 50 4559 53 2654 
Women 53 2019 54 1428 


_The tables show a tendency toward greater Republican gains among 
men and among older people, but thé differences are not statistically re- 
liable. More oe are the differences by occupation: 


Tás 12 - 
19888 - 1948 
Per cent Num- Per cent Num- | 

Occupatiton® Repub- beroof Occupationë Repub- ber of 

, lican Cases lican Cases 
Farmers iii) 1038 Farmers i 61 624 
Profesgional 59 491 Professional 60 317 
- Business men 67 996 Semi-professional 52 68 
Skilled workers - 60 547 Business men 64 534 
Unskilled workers 43 877 White collar workerg 54 647 
- Skilled white collar 55 577 Skilled workers 47 475 
Unskilled white collar 52 807 Semi-skilled 41 556 
Unemployed 36 308 Domestic service 50 32 
WPA 22 700 Protective service 51 96 
Undesignated 56 741 Other service workers 47 283 
a * - Laborers 48 ~ 818- 
'Undesignated 52” 178 


Since the American Institute of Public Opinion completely revised its 
occupational classification during the period between the two elections, 
` it is difficult to make comparisons between the 1942 data and those for 

1938. Breakdowns by economic status (as rated by the interviewers) do 
not solve the problem, because these categories were also revised between 
the two elections. It is possible, however, to divide each sample into the 
following broad groups: (1) business and professional (the two most Re- 
publican occupational groups), (2) farmers, and (3) all others. The last , 
two groups can be subdivided into those with residential telephones and 
‘those without telephones. (A question on telephone ownership is always 
included on AIPO ballots, since this is a simple objective criterion of 
economic status.) Analysis of the economic status ratings shows that the 
hierarchy is approximately (1) business and professional people (nearly all 
of whom have residential telephones); (2) telephone owners in’ other oc- 
cupations; (3) non-telephone owners in other occupations. 
Since analysis shows important differences by city size, the non-farmers 
were divided into those living in cities over 100,000 and those living in 


5 Students and housewives were classified according to the. _osoupations of their : 
fathers or husbands. ” 
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cities or towns under 100,000. The categories in this system of classifica- 
tion have exactly the same meaning for the 1938 sample as they do for the - 
1942 sample. In the following two tables, the percentages represent the 
proportion of the major party vote going to the Republicans, and the 
figures in parentheses represent the number of cases on which the per- 
centages are based. 


TABLE 13 ; 
Republican Voting Intentions in 1988 R 
Cities over Towns under Fa f Total 
100,000 100,000 


Business and 
professional 61.2% (624) 66.4% (864) © 64.2% (1488) 
Telephone owners 48.0% (675) 58.7% (996) 59.7% (578) 55.8% (2249) 


Non-telephone 
owners 32.6% (986) 41.5% (1396) 60.4% (460) 389.8% (2842) 
Total 44.9% (2285) 63.4% (8256) 55.6% (1088) 50.8% (6579) 
Tasty 14 l 
Republican Voting Inieniions in 1948 
Cities over Towns under Fa Total 
100,000 100,000 i 
` Business and 
professional 54.8% (892) 69.7% (458) 62.8% ( 860 ) 


Telephone owners 46.6% (481) 62.0% (621) 62.7% (862) 57.5% (1414) 
Non-telephone — ` 
owners 35.4% (706) 50.8% (877) 58.7% (254) 45.7% (1837) 


Total 43.6% (1529) 58.5% (1956) 61.0% (616) 53.8% (4101) 


The next table shows Republican gains in percentages. The figures in 
parentheses are the standard errors of the respective percentages. 


TABLE 15 


Republican Gatns—1938 to 1948 
Cities over Towns under Parren Total 
100,000 100,000 

Business and 

professional —6 3 —1 (2.1) 
Telephone owners —1 8 3 2 (1.7) 
Non-telephone 

owners 3 9 8 - 6 (1.5) 

Total —1 (1.6) 5 (1.4) 5 (2.5) 2.5 


Thus we see that the Republican gain was six per cent greater among 
farmers and people in small towns than it was in cities over 100,000. The 
critical ratios associated with these differences are 2.2 and 3.0, respec- 
tively. The Republican gain was seven per cent greater among non-tele- 
phone owners than among business and professional people (critical ratio: 
2.8); in fact, among business and professional people in large cities Re- 
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publican strength seems actually to have declined six per cent during this 
four-year period. 

Though our samples are large enough to insure a fairly high degree of 
reliability in our results, it is worth while to check them against an inde- 
pendent source. On two surveys taken immediately after the 1942 election, 
respondents were asked for which party they had voted. Of 3,086 major 
party voters, outside the South, 56.7 per cent said they had voted Repub- 
lcan. (This over-estimation of the Republican vote in surveys taken after 
the election occurred also in 1938; cf. p. 53 above.) The following table 
gives the Republican gains which these surveys showed in various groups. ` 
Gains are computed from the three 1938 surveys as a base: The figures in 
- parentheses represent the number of cases sampled in the 1942 post- 
election surveys. 


Tasty 16 


Republican Gains—1988 to 1948 
ey a ; seats 7 sid Farmers Total 
Business and 
professional —3% (294) 7% (422) 8% (716) 
Telephone owners 2% (817) 5% (527) 4% (819) 4% (1163) 
Non-telephone 
owners 5 2% (880) 10% (600) 8% (227) 8% (1207) 


Total 1.5% (991). 8% (1549) . 6% (546) 6% (8088) 


Allowing for the three per cent over-estimation of the Republican vote 
in 1942, these figures constitute almost a complete duplication of Table 
15. Tables 13 to 16, taken together, seem to demonstrate (1) that the 
upper economic groups are more Republican than the lower; (2) that rural 
areas are more Republican than urban; (3) that differences in Republi- 
canism by-economic status are less in rural areas than in urban areas; (4) 
that the differences by economic status have decreased between 1938 and 
1942; (5) that the rural-urban differences have increased between 1938 
and 1942; and (6) that, nevertheless, the economic status differences re- 
mained larger than the rural-urban differences. 

To check these findings, we analyzed two more questions appearing on 
ATPO surveys in the fall of 1942: “Did you vote for Willkie, Roosevelt, or 
Thomas in the 1940 Presidential election?,”’ and: ‘Which political party 
would you like to have in control in Congress when the war comes to an 
end and questions of future peace are being discussed?” The following 
tables show breakdowns on these two questions according to our previous 
scheme. The percentages indicate the proportion of Republican sentiment 
among major party voters outside the south, and the figures in parentheses 
indicate numbers of cases. 


ki 
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Tasty 17 
Republican Vote in 1940 
Cites over Towns under 
100,000 100,000 Farmers T otal 

Business and 

professional 50.6% (405) 60.4% (568) 56.3% (971) 
Telephone owners 40.4% (475) 51.2% (719) 53.2% (887) 48.5% (1581) 
Non-telephone - Aaa ` 

owners 21.4% (721) 36.6% (887) 42.3% (826) 31.9% (1984) 





Total 84.4% (1601) 47.7% (2172) 48.2% (718) 43.0% (4486) 
Tasis 18 
Preference for Republican Postwar Control 
Cities over Towns under 
100,000 100,000 Parmas- Total 


Business and j 

professional 53.0% (332) 60.8% (424) 57.4% (756) 
Telephone owners 41:5% (359) ` 51.7% (538) 57.2% (804) 50.0% (1201) 
Non-telephone 

owners 28.3% (683) 39.7% (754) 51.0% (247) 87.0% (1634) 


Total 38.1% (1824) 48.7% (1716) 54.4% (551) 45.6% (3591) 


The general effect of these tables is to confirm the analysis which we 
have already presented. The evidence concerning economic status differ- 
ences and rural-urban differences is summarized in Table 19. Each entry 
under the heading “Differences by economic status” is derived by sub- 
tracting the percentage of Republicanism among non-telephone owners 
from the percentage among. business and professional people shown in 
one of the tables already presented. Each entry under the heading 
“Rural-urban differences” is derived by subtracting the percentage of- 
Republicanism among people in cities over 100,000 from the. porous 
among farmers in the same table, 


Tasun 19 
Differences (in percentages) in Proportion of Republican Sentiment 
Economic Status Rural-urban 


Vote in 1938 24 11 
Vote in 1940 24 14 
Voting intentions in 1942 17 17 
Actual vote in 1942 ; í 19.5 15 
Preference (in 1942) for postwar political control 20 16 


It is clear that economic status became rather Jess important as a de- 
terminant of political affiliation during these four years, and that rural or 


t This over-estimation of the Roosevelt vote (i.e., 57 per cent in 1940, not 
counting the Southern states) has ‘been characteristic of all AIPO surveys taken 
after the 1940 election. It may be interpreted as a belated “band-wagon effect.” 
Cf. Cantril and Harding, op. cii. 
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- ‘urban residence became rather more important. What is the explanation 
of this change? The diminished importance of economic status is almost 
certainly the result of the general prosperity created by the war. The 
breakdown by interviewers’ ratings of economic status is particularly re- 
vealing on this score. The following table is based on the two large samples 
for which we have already reported differences in voting intention by age, 
sex, and occupation.’ 


TABS 20 
1988 : 1948 
P Per cent Number - : Per cent Number 
Economic Repub- of i Economic Repub- of 
Status lican Cases Status lican Cases 

Wealthy 75.1 209 Wealthy 77.7 121 
Average plus 67.9 820 Average plus 67.6 438 
Average 57.1 2414 Average 59.1 1268 
Poor plus 46.6 976 Poor 46.3 2008 

Poor i 45.5 1053 Home relief and old 
Home relief and old age assistance 48.5 167 
ago assistance 39.3 889 WPA 26.3 76 
WPA : 22.6 718 Undesignated 66.7 48 


In some categories, the Republicans seem to have gained; in others, they 
seem to have lost; but the differences are not statistically reliable except 
in the case of the home relief and old age assistance group. It is clear that 
the main source of the Republican gains was the almost complete disappear- 
ance of the WPA. It is natural that these people, whose standard of living 
was completely dependent on favorable Congressional action, should be 
much more heavily Democratic than any other group. It will be re- 
membered that (excluding the South) the Republicans made an actual 
gain of only 2.3 per cent of the popular vote in these four years. The extent 
to which this gain was due to the disappearance of the WPA following the 
war and its attendant prosperity is strikingly shown in the following table. 
This table is merely a condensation of Table 20. 


TABLE 21 
1988 1948 ` 
Per cent Number Per cent Number 
Republican of Cases Republican of Cases 
WPA 22.6 718 : 26.3 76 
All others 54.3 5861 58.9 4050 


The disappearance of the WPA vote also helps to explain the fact that 
Republican gains were greater in the small towns than in the big cities. 
In 1938, the proportion of Republicanism among WPA workers in towns 
under 100,000 was 24 per cent, while it was 21 per cent among WPA 

7 It would be desirable to study Republican gains in the various religious and 


ethnic groups of the country; unfortunately, this is impossible, since religious and 
ethnic data were not secured in the 1988 surveys. 
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workers in cities. over 100,000. In other words, the WPA workers at this: _ 
time constituted an interest group whose political allegiance was almost 
completely independent of city size. (Farmers may be neglected in this 
comparison, since in our 1938 sample only eight out of 1,038 were on 
WPA.) If we assume that after leaving the WPA these people reverted to 
their former-political affiliations, and that these affiliations were typical 
of non-telephone owners in large cities and small towns respectively, then 
the ex-WPA workers in cities over 100,000 went from 21 per cent Republi- 
can in 1938 to 35 per cent Republican in 1942, while the ex-WPA workers 
in towns under 100,000 went from 24 per cent Republican in 1938 to 50 
per cent Republican in 1942. This is only an hypothesis, but it does help 
to explain the observed facts: that the Republicans gained three per cent 
among non-telephone owners in cities over 100,000 and nine per cent 
among non-telephone owners in towns under 100,000. 

Though non-WPA workers did not, on the average, become any more 
Republican between 1938 and 1942, one important group among them did 
so. This group was the farmers. In 1938, large government subsidies were 
being used to keep farm prices up, while in 1942 the efforts of the govern- 
ment were devoted to keeping farm prices down. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that during this four-year period a sizeable number of farmers came 
. to believe that their economic interests would be better served under a 

different administration. 

Both farmers and people in small towns are traditionally Republican. 
Our hypothesis is that these people were to some extent shaken out of 

_ their Republicanism during the economic crises of the 1930’s and returned 
to the fold when their economic interests no longer seemed to demand a 
Democratic administration. Business and professional men are also tradi- 
tionally Republican; though many of them voted Democratic in despera- 
tion in 1932, it was clear to the majority of them by 1938 that they had 
nothing more to gain from a Democratic Congress. Though the volume 
of anti-Administration criticism coming from this group seems to have 
increased with the advent of the war, there is no evidence that their 
economic interests have actually been damaged to an extent great enough 
to influence their voting. 

People in big cities are traditionally Democratic. Among these, eco- 
nomic and social security legislation is a matter of great concern; this re- 
mains true to a large extent in spite of the war and war prosperity. Like 
the business and professional men, big-city people remained fairly stable 
in their politica] allegiance from 1938 to 1942. If we isolate specifically the 
group of big-city people who are also in business and professional oc- 
cupations, we find an actual increase in Democratic strength in 1942. In 
this election, they were only one per cent more Republican than the 
national average. Many of these people may have benefited from govern- 
ment contracts during the war; at any rate, the war and its attendant 


a 
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prosperity have not (as with the farmers and the ex-WPA workers) made 
them less favorable to the present Democratic Administration. That this 
relatively high Democratic sentiment is not likely to persist is shown by 
their preference for postwar politica] control (see Table 18). On this issue, 


_ they are again seven per cent more Republican than the national average. 


Conclusions. In general, our conclusions from the study of group differ- 
ences in the 1942 Congressional elections are the same as were our con- 
clusions from the study of individual differences. Apart from sentimental 
ties, the main determinant of Congressional voting was the voter’s con- 
ception of his own economic interest. In the first section of this article, we 


saw how the voter’s conception of his economic interest was shaped by his . 


traditional party affiliation. Among business men, those who were tradi- 
tionally Republican thought that business men in general would be better 
off under a Republican Congress; while those who were traditionally 
Democratic thought that business men in generalzwould be better off 
under the Democrats—and so on down the list of occupations. Yet the 
influence of the objective situation was strong enough to produce a great 
number of traditionally Republican business men, and only a small 
number of traditionally Republican laborers. 

It is this changing objective situation which provides the basic explana- 
tion of changing political affiliations in different groups. Not many people 
change their allegiance; the vote in any one national election is correlated 


_.8 or .9 with the vote in the next election; in no section of the country did 


the Republicans gain more than 10 per cent of the popular vote between 
1934 and 1942. Yet in every election some individuals do “see the light”; 
they go on WPA and begin voting Democratic, or they go off WPA and 


_return to voting Republican. Thus any political equilibrium is unstable. 


GOVERNMENT PAMPHLETS ON THE WAR 


FRANCIS O. WILCOX* 
University of Louisville 


_ In a democracy, understanding is an essential ingredient of intelligent 
action. We the people cannot be expected to play our proper rôle in the 
drama unfolding before us today if we are not kept informed about the 
why and the how of the war. We ought to know our enemies, and their 
mad dream of world conquest. We ought to know our Allies and the sacri- 
fices they are making to win a war which we could never have won without 


their help. We ought to know what we as individuals can do to bring our . 


* Professor Wilcox has been on leave from the University of Louisville since 


‘May 1, 1942, and during the interval has been working in Washington with the 


programs of the CIAA and OCD. 
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enemies to their knees more quickly. And finally, we ought to know some- 


thing about the things we are fighting for. In the words of Mr. Elmer E 


Davis, director of the Office of War Information, “This is a people’s war, 
and to win it the people should know as much about it as they can.” 

To help “facilitate the development of an informed and intelligent 
understanding . . . of the status and progress of the war effort’’—accord- 
ing to the executive order creating the OW1I—the federal government has 
utilized five main media: motion pictures, the press, radio, graphics, and 
face-to-face discussion. While reaching a more limited audience, govern- 
ment pamphlets have served as an invaluable sixth medium. A review of a 


select list of the pamphlets about the war on the world front may be of 


particular interest to political scientists for two reasons: (1) the publica- 
tion’and distribution of such pamphlets is one important phase of the 
wartime activities of our government; and (2) they are an excellent source 
of information for „teachers and other community leaderg upon whose 
shoulders has fallen much of the responsibility for keeping. our people 
informed about the war.! 


i 


I, GENERAL AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


The most important contribution of any government agency to & 
better understanding of the background of World War II was made by 
the Department of State in Peace and War: United States Foreign Policy, 
1981-1941 (1942, pp. 144, 25¢). This “White Paper,” the first government 
document to become a best seller, is a scholarly but dramatic summary of 
American policy during the fateful decade preceding Pearl Harbor. As 


| 
1 For purposes of summary and evaluation, the writer has selected some thirty 


pamphlets which have appeared during the first two years of the war. Those dealing 


primarily with domestic problems have not been included. It should be kept in mind, 
too, that the government’s pamphlet program was changed |materially in July, 1943, 
when Congress reduced the appropriations of the domestic branch of the Office of 
War Information and forbade the further distribution of OWI pamphlets. In many 
cases, however, copies may still be obtained from local libraries or war information 
centers. Copies of the other pamphlets referred to in this article may also be secured 
as follows: 

(1) Coördinator of Inter-American Affairs—from the CLAA office in Washing- 
ton. Available free in limited quantities for groups and organizations. 

(2) Office of Lend-Lease Administration—from the Fdreign Economic Admin- 
istration, Washington. Available free in very limited quantities. : 

(8) Office of Education—the supply of the pamphlet referred to is exhausted. 

(4) Department of State—at prices indicated, from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington. i 

(5) National Resources Planning Board—at slight charge from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington. 

(6) War Production Board—very limited quantity available free from the WPB, 
Washington. _ | ott te ok 

(7) United Nations Information Office—the office in New York City. a 
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¿œ such, it is a play-by-play account of the great game of world politics—a 
~= record of the policies and acts by which we attempted to combat the rising 
tide of fascism in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The table of 

‘contents refers to such familiar landmarks as the conquest of Manchuria, 

“the disarmament conferences, the Ethiopian fiasco, neutrality legislation, . 
the ‘China incident, Munich, rearmament, Lima, the destroyer deal, the 
Atlantic Charter, and so on. But the point of view is fresh, and it is not 
often one gets so much from reading so little. It is an excellant bird’s eye 
view of the developing storm. 

Almost by way of apology, the reader is reminded that ouan 
factors limit the conduct of foreign affairs by the executive branch: (1) the 
state of public opinion at any given moment; and (2) the policies and: 
actions of other governments, That the general public was not ready for a 
vigorous policy during the 1930’s is clear. While the President and the . 
Secretary of State were early convinced that the march of fascist aggres- ` 
sion vitally ‘affected American security, the people did not believe that . 
war abroad could seriously threaten us. As one passes in review the fateful 
years, it becomes more and more evident that our policy had to progress 
slowly, in line with the gradual evolution of public opinion away from iso- 
lation towards collective security. Under the circumstances, one can under- 
‘stand why more vigorous action was not possible. But one wonders what 
might have happened if the State Department, with its “wide access to 
many sources of information,” had taken positive steps to keep the public 
abreast of developments on the world front.? 


“r 


O. THH UNITED NATIONS 


Although this is emphatically a United Nations war, thus far our 
government has published surprisingly little about the United Nations 
as such, The difficulties involved in the preparation and clearance of 

' manuscripts is no doubt a principal reason; as one wag suggested, to secure 
'’. the approval of 32 governments for every word contained in a pamphlet 
` is a feat second only to that of winning the war! Moreover, the Informa- 
tion Offices of South Africa, Australia, Great Britain, and other United 
Nations are doing an excellent job of keeping the American public in- 
formed about the activities of their respective governments,’ 


2 In the light of recent experience, we should be buying insurance for the future 
if we should move now to create, in the Department of State, a thoroughgoing, up- 
to-date Bureau of Public Information. For only if the people know what is happen- 
ing, and the Department in turn understands what the people are thinking, can our 
policy be safely and soundly formulated. [The reorganization of the Department 
announced on January 15, 1944, provides for an Office of Public Information. 
Man. Ep.] z 

286e, for example, such pamphlets as The Job Australia is Doing, and South 
Africa at War. 


on. 
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Of the materials available, The Thousand Million’ (OWI, 1942, pp. vi, 
50) is probably the best. First printed early in 1942, it rapidly became one 
` of the government’s most popular publications, having been revised and 


re-run on several occasions. Its appeal lies in the fact that it brought to- , 
gether for the first time “brief stories about the United Nations, where `- .~ 
one thousand million friends of the United States live, work, and fight.” `- 


These stories are for the most part rather dramatically written, but contain 

enough in the way of essential facts about the history, climate, area, popu- 

lation, products, government, and geography of the countries to make the 
_pamphlet extremely worth while. 

Somewhat similar in nature, and complementary to The Thousand Mil- 
lion, is The United Nations: Who They Are—What They Are Doing (1943, 
pp. 20), published by the United Nations Information Office in New York 
City. This is an attempt to explain briefly the réle that each of the United 
Nations is playing in the defeat of the Axis. In general, each description 
is divided into three parts: (1) background facts about the- country in 
question; (2) its status in and contribution to the war; and (3) its rôle as 
one of the United Nations. Since 34 nations are passed in review, the 
amount of space devoted to each is necessarily limited. Of particular in- 
terest is the chart indicating the status of the belligerent and non-belliger- 
ent governments in respect to the Axis. 


A still different approach is to be found in Facts About the United Nations 


(OWI, 1948, pp. 17), which takes as its basic theme the idea that team- ` 


work will win the war and the peace. The writers set forth numerous 
examples of United Nations team-work on land, in the air, and on the sea, 
through lend-lease machinery, and through numerous other codperating 
agencies. They then develop the point that the growing mutual trust and 
understandifig among the United Nations—the natural result of team- 
work to win the war—should furnish a sound basis for lasting coöperation 
once the fighting is over. While the pamphlet was prepared especially for 


Flag Day (1943), the facts included, together with the statements on col- . 


lective security by United Nations leaders, are of general interest. ` 
One of the truly inspiring chapters of United Nations history will tell 

of the heroic activities of those patriots in occupied countries who have 

continued to fight back against insuperable odds. Today there are dozens 


of stories of sabotage in France; industrial slow-downs in Czechoslovakia; ` 


underground activities in Belgium; anti-Nazi demonstrations in Holland; 
open rebellion in. Yugoslavia. In the early months of 1942, when The 
Unconquered People (OWI, 1942, pp. 11) was written, these stories, full of 
humor, pathos, courage, and determination, were a real inspiration to our 
war effort. At the close of 1943, with Nazi barbarism known the world 
over, they still constitute an interesting fragment of the story that will one 
day be told of European resistance to Nazi domination. `, 
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Teachers and discussion leaders may also find United Nations Discussion 
Guide (Office of Education, 1942, pp. 12) of value, even though it is now 
out of date. Written by Vera M. Dean and published by Reader’s Digest, 
Time, and Newsweek magazines, the guide was designed to stimulate 


organized discussion about the United Nations and to arm our educational - 


forces for effective action on the home front. The five sections into which 
the guide is divided, and the leading questions under each section, still 
constitute an excellent framework for a series of lectures or discussion 
meetings: (1)'Who are the United Nations? (2) Why did these nations 


unite? (8) What are they fighting for? (4) What are they doing to win? ~ 
(5) Can they stay united in peace? Since the demand for this pamphlet far’ 
exceeded the supply, Time, Newsweek, and Reader’s Digest would be doing, ` 
a real public service if they could be prevailed upon to bring out a revised. ` 


edition. 

For a much more comprehensive collection of official statements from 
United Nations sources, War and Peace Aims; Extracts from Statements of 
United Nations Leaders (United Nations Information Office, 1943, pp. 136, 


25¢) is indispensable. A source-book rather than a pamphlet, the compila- _ 


tion was designed to furnish a cross section of official opinion in respect to 
war and peace aims. The extracts, most of which have been published in 


. , the American press, are arranged by countries, and are conveniently 


grouped under such headings as the significance of the present war, ter- 
ritorial problems, international organization, and the prevention of future 
aggression. No attempt is made to analyze the statements, many of which 
are general to thé point of vagueness. Nevertheless, speakers, teachers, 
and writers who may want to find out, for example, what Chinese leaders 
have said about the Atlantic Charter will do well to keep this document 
at their elbow. f l 


II. INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


One of the best jobs of any government agency in the pamphlet field 
has been done by the Office of the Coördinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
In the first place, CIAA pamphlets show evidence of considerable plan- 
ning, both as to form and content and as to possible use. In the second 
place, they have a single message to get across—the story of inter- 
American codperation—and that idea is hammered home in a variety of 
ways. 

The Americas Coéperate for Victory (CLAA, 1942, rev. ed. 1943, pp. 16) 
should be of interest to scholars and laymen alike. It is the best short 
summary available of the.rédle of the 21 American republics in the war. 
Stressing the fact that our neighbors to the south would have been a real 
millstone around our necks if they had taken the side of the Axis, the 


author points out that the Good Neighbor policy, enunciated by the: 


: 
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President the same year Hitler came to power, has served as a remarkable 
antidote to the poison of fascist propaganda in the New World. One has 
only to compare the solidarity which dominates the Americas today with 
the position of the 20 republics during World War I to realize that the 
Good Neighbor policy has paid rich dividends. 


After summarizing the development of inter-American coöperation ` 


since 1933, the writer sets forth the results of the Rio.de Janeiro Confer- 
ence (1942), and then shows how the Americas have codperated on the 
military, economic, and psychological fronts to defeat the Axis. Such 
. solidarity, he insists, can be lasting only if there is a real understanding 
of mutual problems in the new world. In conclusion, the reader is re- 
_mindéd of the part he can play in building hemisphere unity. 

The fascinating story of inter-American coöperation on the economic 
front is told in Americas United (CIAA, 1943, pp. 46). When war came, 
there were two big jobs to be done: (1) to cushion the impact of the war— 
with its threat of shrinking markets, depreciated currency, and surplus 
goods—upon the economy of the Americas; and (2) to mobilize the re- 
sources of the hemisphere for victory. This, then, is the story of raw ma- 
terials and transportation, of Export-Import Bank loans and of preclusive 
buying. It is the story of Brazilian rubber and Bolivian tin, of the Black 
List, the coffee agreement, and of development programs in Haiti and 
other countries. l 

The author points out, en route, the short-run advantages of inter- 
American coöperation. Latin American currencies were bolstered, Axis- 
dominated firms were cracked. down on, production was increased, and 
strategic materials—rubber, tin, mica, antimony, quinine, quartz crystal, 
chrome, copper, etc.—were produced for the Allied cause. But long range 
advantages are also important, especially the programs of such agencies 
as the Inter-American Development Commission, the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, and the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences. Indeed, in properly concerning itself with such basic human 
needs as health, food, sanitation, and transportation facilities, the Inter- 
American program as a whole promises to lay important foundations for 
permanent improvements in the living standards of the Latin American 
people. 

A somewhat different approach to the problem is taken in The New 
World Points the Way (CIAA, 1943, pp. 32). Together with The Americas 
Coéperate for Victory, this pamphlet is designed to show how the inter- 
American program has developed in scope and machinery in proportion to 
the jobs there are to be done on an inter-American scale. In a very in- 
formal style, the writer compares inter-American codperation to the way 
the various organizations in a community work together to meet common 
problems. With particular‘emphasis upon machinery, he explains (1) what 
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the program is, (2) how it came about, and (3) how it works with respect l 
to such matters as military coöperation, war production, political affairs, 


supplying Latin America, living standards and social progress, and long- --- 
range planning. It is cogently argued that the machinery which is serving. ` 


us so well in winning the war should form the basis for continued col- : 
laboration once the fighting is over. ‘ a 

-On the assumption that good neighborliness is based on understanding, 
the CIAA is also producing a series of pamphlets on the individual Latin 
American countries. These are designed to make the American people, | 
more aware of the kind of neighbors we have —their historical ; “back.” 


ground, the way they live, the kind of government they havé, the things = 


they produce. The first, Brazil: Introduction to a Good Neighbor (CIAA, Sa 


1943, pp. 32), sets a fairly high standard for the series. It is written in a * ` 
sprightly tone, is not,cluttered up with unnecessary details, and is pro- * 
fusely illustrated with pictographs, charts, maps, and pictures: While .. 


three-fourths of the pages are devoted to a survey of the history, geogra-- 
“phy, population, economy, and government of Brazil, considerable em- `, 

phasis is placed also on Brazil’s rôle in the war—her strategic position - * 

and her vast wealth of vital raw materials. . 

It may not be possible to produce 19 additional pamphlets on the same 
high plane as the one on Brazil. On the other hand, the ones which have 
appeared thus far—Uruguay: Vigorous Democracy (1943, pp. 18), Chile: 
Land of Contrasts (1943, pp. 25), Guatemala: Volcanic but Peaceful (1943, 
pp. 8), Mexico: Next Door Neighbor (1948, pp. 25), and Argentina: Profile 
of a Nation (1943, pp. 25)—follow the Brazilian pattern and are useful 
introductions for the beginner in the Latin American field. At the very 
least, they will help to drive home certain fundamental ideas—the high 
development of democracy in Uruguay, the “middle-western’”’ character 

‘-of Argentina’s economy, the wealth of undeveloped resources in Latin 
America, etc, The series is scheduled for completion early in 1944. 

Space limitations preclude more than passing reference to other CIAA 
pamphlets. Latin America: Its People—Resources—Problems and ‘Share in _ 
the War (1942, pp. 24) is a very elementary statement of 26 questions 
which are often asked about Inter-American affairs, together with brief 
answers.. More valuable for students is Inter-American Codperation; 
An Outline (1943, pp. 22), which indicates in outline form the more im- . 
portant steps in the development of Inter-American coöperation, and of 
those national and international agencies concerned with Inter-American ` 
affairs. Also summarized in provocative fashion are the major problems— 
military, economic, propaganda, and health and sanitation—which con- ` 
front the Americas. Finally, groups and individuals interested in such — 
activities as study groups, lecture programs, art exhibits, radio programs, 
etc., will find a host of ideas in Some Specific Pears for Inter-Ameri- 
can ‘Programe (1943, pp. 17). ~ 
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Some proponents of international coöperation den that the Inter- 
American movement is doing a disservice to the cause of world organizas- 
tion by fostering a narrow spirit of hemispheric isolationism in the New ~ 
World. CIAA pamphlets, however, are careful to point out that Pań 
Americanism is an expression of regional internationalism, and not an ideal 
of hemisphere isolationism.‘ “Just as inter-American solidarity is an in- 
tegral part of the whole United Nations war effort,” we read in The 
Americas Codperate for Victory, “the regional framework of coöperation 
can be a part of the world-wide system of coöperation after the war.” 
: Viewed in these terms, the inter-American program should facilitate 
rather than hinder the active participation of the 21 American iiti 
in the world order, 


Iv. LEND-LEASB 


~ One phase of the war which has been fairly well ree but appar- 
ently not very well understood, is the Administration’s lend-lease pro- 
gram. The story is exceptionally well told, without wasting any words, -` 
in All For One: One For All—The.Story of Lend-Lease. (Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration, 1943, pp. 15). The writers, in summarizing lend- 


lease developments since March, 1941, point out that it is a “giant inter-. ` 


change of war goods and war services—from us to our as from our 
allies to us.” l : 
The pamphlet drives home at least tr important ee which, in 
view of the carping criticisms of the anglophobes and the anti-Russians, 
should be repeated over and over again. In the first place, the passage of 
the Lend-Lease Act in 1941 meant that the offensive power of the United ` 
- Nations could be sent where and when it is needed without régard to 
dollars and cents. After all, when total war was raging and our friends, 
who were bearing the brunt of the fighting, ran short of cash, the least we 
could do was to supply the food and the equipment and discuss the terms 
of settlement later on. In the second place, the lie is given to the accusa- 
tion that Lend-Lease is a one-way street with all blessings flowing to 
Russia and Britain. British planes and shipping, Australian beef, New 
Zealand army boots, English barracks and airfields, and all kinds of equip- 
ment ranging from concrete mixers and pile-drivers to dinghies and para- 


chutes—these are only a few examples of the many things which come to | f 


us through lend-lease in reverse. 

With its additional facts and figures about the operation of lend- TR 
on the various war fronts and in respect to particular commodities, All 
For One: One For Allis recommended for students and for adults who want 
to review in half an hour the elements of our lend-lease policy. For others 
who wish to follow developments at closer range, the President’s regular 
reports to Congress are indispensable." The RI Quarterly Report to 


1 See, for example, Americas United, p. 2. 
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, Congress on Lend-Lease Operations (1948, pp. 56), for example, with its 


excellent charts, maps, and graphs, is a sample of government reporting 
which other agencies would do well to emulate. Crammed full of facts, - 
the report outlines the nature of lend-lease operations in the Middle 
East, Russia, Great Britain, North Africa, New Zealand, India, and other 
war areas. Of particular interest is the fact that these operations are 
woven into the political and military fabric of the past two years. The 
documents appended to each of the reports should also prove of real value’ 
to political scientists.’ 


ə 


V. THE NATURE OF THE: ENEMY 


It is an almost unbelievable phenomenon of this war that even after. 
Pearl Harbor a goodly number of Americans were angry at the J apanese, 
but were still blissfully unaware of the completely diabolical nature of 
German National Socialism, It was quite appropriate, therefore, to direct 
several pamphlets towards this weak spot in our thinking. In Divide and 
Conquer (Office of Facts and Figures, 1942, pp. 16), a popular attempt was 
made to expose the Nasi use of psychological warfare, the strategy. of 
terror. In the war of nerves Hitler has been waging—as he had told us 
in Mein Kampf—bis main weapons have been mental confusion, in- 
decisiveness, and’ panic. The numerous ingenious devices the Germans 
used to produce pre-invasion jitters in Europe—poisoning the minds of 


‘the French against the British, developing fifth column techniques in 


Poland, sowing: gloom and dissension in Belgium, etc.—are now fairly 


-well known. But they still make interesting reading as approaches in 


mob psychology. And they should put Americans forever on their guard 
against N azi-inspired stories about our incompetent leadership, ‘the im- 
perialistic aims of Britain, the “red” menace, and similar rumors designed 
to destroy our national unity and paralyze our will to fight. - 


ë On January 25, 1943, Lend-Lease Administrator Stettinius also submitted to 
Congress a summary report of lend-lease operations, covering the period from March 


‘11, 1941, to December 81, 1942. This was printed as House Doc. No. 67, 78th Cong., 


1st Sess. (pp. 91). Of considerable interest, also, in this connection is War Production 
tn 1948 (1942, pp. 19), issued by the Division of Information of the War Production 
Board. The writer has been informed that a similar report on the progress of produc- 
tion during 1943—with an analysis of the major problems involvéd—will be avail- 
able from the WPB early in 1944. 

5 The twelfth report, submitted to the Congress on November 11, 1943, deals in 
detail with reverse lend-lease aid from the British Commonwealth. Apparently — 
designed to answer, as House Leader John McCormack put it, some of the “lying, 
sniping rumors and attacks on lend-lease,” the report pointed out that “by the help 
which our friends and allies have given us, and by the help which we have given them 
in the common cause, we have not only made progress in the war, but we have saved 


he lives of many of our own havs as well as those of our allies.” 


Neg 
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Nowhere i is the true nature of the Nase better mes ‘than in the 
Tale of a City (OWI, 1942, pp. 22), the tragic story of:the German “new 
` order” in Warsaw. Generalizations are much more likely to be convincing 
if they are accompanied by specific examples, and there are plenty of them 7 
in this pamphlet. What happened when Warsaw fell and the “master 7 
race” took over, of course, happened, with variations, in hundreds of 
other German-occupied cities and towns. Homes were looted, books 
burned, laboratories dismantled, parks closed, the press suspended, re- 
ligious groups persecuted, high schools and universities closed, starvation 
rations imposed, Ghettos established, and racial discrimination practiced 
in its most vicious form. ‘The vast majority of Poles were forced to live’ 
without adequate heat, light, or food, and the death-rate in Warsaw, 
grimly aided by ippa tuberculosis, and other diseases, rapidly became 
that of a dying city. One wonders how any régime—even the Naxis— 
could so coldly. and ruthlessly disregard human values. .. - 
Still a third publication, National Socialism; Basic Principles (Depart- . 
ment of State, 1943, pp. vi, 510, $1.00), should be mentidned, although it ’ 
can hardly be classified as a pamphlet. This treatise, prepared by officials 
of the State Department from studies of Germán literature and philosophy 
and from official Nazi records, clearly demonstrates that National So- 
cialism is no passing fancy in Germany. Quoting lengthy extracts from 
Herder, Fichte, Hegel, Spengler, Rosenberg, Goebbels, et al., the writers 
analyze the basic concepts of the National Socialist movement—the Volk, 
racial supremacy, the Führer principle, the élite class, the totalitarian 
state, imperialism, war as an instrument of policy, and propaganda—and 
trace their roots back to German thinkers of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, Séction II deals with the Nazi policy regarding citizen- 
ship. Of particular interest is Section III, which sheds considerable light 
upon the nature of thé organizations used by the Nazis to regulate the 
life and activities of Germans living abroad. Even though we should have a 
had more of this material five years ago, students of government will still 
find it very valuable. There are 148 pages of text; the rest is made UP of 
illustrative documents. 
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VI. WAR AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


From: Pearl Harbor on, most Americans have assumed that we are 
fighting for more than mere victory.. Somehow, we have felt, out of the 
ruins of World War II a brighter, freer, more prosperous world will - 
_ emerge. It is not surprising, therefore, that a number of pamphlets have 

. dealt with the war aims of the United Nations. In the first of these, The 
Untied States Fight for the Four Freedoms (OWI, 1942, pp. 16), the 
writers, utilising President Roosevelt’s speech of January 6, 1941, as 
_ their point of departure, attempt to define the four freedoms and what 
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they mean to the individual The United Nations, they or eae have, 
subscribed to the ideal of freedom as their collective credo. In sharp con- ` 
trast stand the Axis governments and their utter contempt for individual 
liberties. 
_ They demonstrate, too, that the four’ fadon are: TE EEE 


; each one supporting- the whole, which is liberty. Freedom of religion and 


:- speech are cultural in nature, while freedom from want and fear pertain 
to the facts of our lives rather than the thoughts of our minds. After 
_ discussing each of the freedoms in terms of our ideals, history, tradition, 
and constitutional practice, they insist that under a popular government 
-only the people themselves.can bring about those conditions which will 
` favor the perpetuation of the-four freedoms—freedoms-which we are now. 
repurchasing the hard way on the battle-field. And certainly the people, 
if they understand clearly our war aims, will cheerfully make the sacri- 
fices necessary to defeat the Axis (our immediate goal) and revitalize the ` 
concept of democracy (our long-run objective): - 

Just how this double objective-can be obtained is open to discueion: 


‘ - Four of the most forthright statements made by American leaders in 1942 ~ 


appear in Toward New Horizons; The World Beyond the War (OWI, 1942, 
pp. 16): Vice President Wallace’s century-of-the-common-man address, 
former Under-Secretary Welles’. Memorial Day speech, and addressés: by . 
Ambassador Winant and Milo Perkins, then executive director of the 
Board of Economic Warfare. These trail-blazing speeches emphasized 
_ thé point that the world of tomorrow can produce an abundant life for _ 
the common man if we will only organize production and distribution so ` 


- a8 to take full advantage of the opportunities science has placed before us. 


_The enthusiasm with which. Toward New Horizons was received -indi- 
‘cated.a widespread public interest in postwar problems.. A similar recep. 
‘tion was given Proposals for a Free World; Toward New Horizons: No. 
(OWI, 1943, pp. 19), the second in OWI’s series of statements Ge 


. with the postwar, world. This collection contains addresses by. Queen 


Wilhelmina, Generalissimo. Chiang Kai-shek, Foreign Minister Soong, and- 
Prime Minister Smuts, as well as speeches delivered by our own leaders, 

Taken as a whole, the statements reflect fairly well the evolution of “of- 
, ficial” thought in respect, to the organisational requirements of the posi j 


- war world. - 


-In order to present differing mana of view—and incidentally, perhaps, 


. to avoid charges of political ~partiéanship—The Peace for Which -We 


' Fight; Toward New Horizons: No. 8 (OWI, 1943, pp. 30) contains state- 


ments on’ postwar problems by a number of individuals not connected 
with the government. There is Wendell Willkie’s report on his globe- _ 
girdling trip, and speeches by former Senator Norris, Eric A. Johnston, 


_. Raymond Gram Swing, and Governor Stassen—all men who are pushing 
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` the frontiers of American thought. ‘well into the postwar PREE 


with an excellent analysis of the Atlantic Charter and the four freedoms 
by Walter Nash, minister from New Zealand. With the end of the war 


approaching and the need for. straight: thinking imperative, it is a great. - - 7 


pity the series has been discontinued. 


In December, 1942, the OWI and the OCD launched the face-to-face oy 


part of the government’s war information program. Among other mate- 
rials, the program called for the preparation of a series of discussion out- 
lines by the OWI. These leaflets, designed especially for teachers, discus- 
sion leaders, and speakers, were based on the firm conviction that & more 
- thoroughgoing support of the war effort would result if people were en- 
` couraged to meet in groups in order to discuss the basic issues of the war. 
To be sure, the radio, press, motion picture, and graphics media serve an 
excellent purpose. It-is clear, however, that an informed and intelligent 
understanding of the war cannot come so long as the people are looked 
upon as passive recipients of information handouts. It can come only from 
` active citizen -participation in reading and talking about the war. In a 
democracy especially, people need to exchange ideas and express them- 
selves. x 
These leaflets deal with aek subjects as rationing, transportation, man- 
power; taxation, child care, nutrition, and war aims. The authors lead off 
with’ background information and then raise the leading questions which 
citizens ought to be thinking about in respect to the topic under con- 
sideration. The assumption is, of course, that the outlines, in the hands 
of discussion leaders, will point up the discussion in an effective way. Of 
particular value to teachers i is the list of pamphlets, motion pictures, and 
radio transcripts available on each topic. : 
Only two of the leaflets deal with postwar problems. In Can We Attain | 
Freedom from Want? (Discussion Guide No. 8, OWI, 1943, pp. 6), the 
writers tackle the most elusive of the four freedoms and do a fairly good 
job of keeping out of the stratosphere. With an abundance of natural re- 
sources ‘available, it is clear that we can attain real freedom from want 
only when’ we have the foresight and the daring to organize the world 
community and the nation-state so that we can utilize to the fullest the. 
great-advances made-in the realm of the natural sciences. Insisting on this 
point, the writers raise-such questions as: (1) What is freedom from want?, 
(2) Can we attain it?, (3) Is it worth the price?, (4) What steps can we take 
toward it?, and (5) What are the difficulties in the way? Particular em, f 
phasis is placed on the recomméndations of the Social Security. Board and 
the National Resources Planning Board. While this little leaflet obviously 


does not have all the answers, it helps clarify one’s thinking ona very im- . 


portant topic. It is unfortunate that. sompanion SUNS on the other 
freedoms failed to appear, ' . ` 
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-If one prefers a ‘more general approach, he should turn to What ts the 
_. Peace for which We Fight? (Discussion Guide No. 9, OWI, 1943, pp. 6). 
. This outline was written especially for use in connection with Toward 

New Horizons (Nos. 2 and 3) referred to above. Rather than take s posi- 
tion themselves, the authors have extracted choice morsels from the 
speeches of such leaders as Jan Smuts, Wendell Willkie, Eric Johnston, 
. T. V. Soong, and Henry Wallace, and have arranged them, with questions 
for discussion, under appropriate headings. ‘Why discuss the peace now? 
How far ahead can we plan? Toward what objectives should’ we plan? 
What are the alternative courses before us? What can be done now? 
: There is plenty of meat here for a class or study group to chew on. And 
fortunately the questions are worded so as to encourage the individual to 
think for himself and to formulate his own program of action.’ 


* * k 


The more critical, of course, will have no trouble finding flaws in the 
government’s pamphlet program. Some are rather sketchy; it is no easy 
task to cram the story of Guatemala into eight pages. Moreover, as one 
should expect in time of war, all stress unity and coöperation, and gloss 
‘over the very real differences among the United Nations (and the neutrals) 
which will have to be ironed out sooner or later. The thorny question of 
Argentine beef, for example, is gingerly side-stepped, as are British-Indian 
relations, and Russian’ policy -vis-à-vis the Baltic states. Finally, the 
pamphlets suffer from a lack of over-all inter-agency planning. As a re- 
sult; they have appeared spasmodically and have failed to deal adequately 
with such important topics as the réle of geography in global war,.the 
story of economic warfare, ete. On the other hand, they are well written, 
for the most part, and are exceptionally well illustrated. They are proving 
very helpful for class-room and lecture purposes, and have been widely used 
by groups and organizations throughout the country. 

The action of Congress in June, 1943, therefore, in drastically cutting 
the war information work and eliminating the pamphlet program. of the 
OWI was tragically penny-wise and pound foolish. If an intelligent policy 
in world affairs can spring only from an informed public—as most be- 
lievers in democracy will vigorously argue—there is still much spade work 
to be done. Two examples in respect to basic policy will suffice to illustrate, 
the point. (1) According to a Gallup poll released on November 11, 1948. 
23 per cent of the people believe that England does not furnish us with 
any war materials under the lend-lease program; 47 per cent said they did 


1 For the study of postwar problems in general, the pamphlet series of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board is highly recommended. Since it deals, for ths 
most part, with such domestic problems as transportation, security, city planning, 
the consumer, unemployment, ete., it falls outside the scope of this article. 
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not know. (2) According to a PTA survey made ii ih 1941, a one per 
cent of the people interviewed could correctly name 15 of the 20 Latin 
American républics. Only 6 per cent could name as many as 10. 

These facts raise serious questions for the future. How, for A 


can we expect a wise and just settlement óf the lend-lease program if ` 


70 per cent of our people have no real conċeption of how- that program 
actually operates? And how can we expect to be good neighbors with the 
family next door if we have difficulty recognizing them on. the street? 
Similarly, on a much broader front, the permanent results of the Moscow 
conference will. depend, in large measure, on the attitude of the man in 
- the street. For unless the’ compass of public opinion is ready when the 
time arrives to implement the agreements reached at Moscow, unless the 
people are fully informed on the basic issues involved, we may stray once ` 
more from the path of collective security and miss the opportunity for 
world order which lies ahead. 


THE FAILURE OF THE FARMER-LABOR PARTY TO 
CAPTURE CONTROL OF THE MINNESOTA 
: LEGISLATURE 


ARTHUR NAFTALIN - 
University of Minnesota — 


Whatever the Farmer-Labor party in Minnesota may or may not have 
achieved during the period of its ascendancy from 1931 to 1939, it is 
obvious that its effectiveness was drastically impaired by its failure to 
control the state legislature. With the exception of 1933 and 1937, when 
the so-called Liberal caucus.elected the speaker of the house of represen- 
tatives and organized that body, the Farmer-Labor party did not have 
a majority in either house of the legislature. In other ‘words, the party con- 
trolled neither the house nor the senate in the sessions of 1931 and 1935 
and controlled only the house in 1933 and 1987. —- 

Why was the party unable to control the legislature at a time when the 
state, by positive pluralities.and majorities, was electing and re-electing _ 
Farmer-Laborites to state administrative offices? This question relates to 
a basic problem in representative democracy, for certainly. here was a - 
clear instance of the will of the “majority” submitting over a period of 
eight years to that of a “minority” among the staté’s voters. In 1943, 
the Farmer-Labor party, torn by inner strife and discredited in many 
quarters, had reached what appeared to be the bottom of a decline that 
began with an overwhelming defeat: by the Republicans in the 1938 gen- 
eral election. The party’s breakdown is related in significant measure to 
its unhappy legislative experience, and, although by no means the only 
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factor, this aspect of the party’s history may be the key to the explanation 
of the party’s subsequent defeat and decline. 

There are several factors peculiar to. the Minnesota political scene that 
might suggest the explanation of the party’s failure to capture the legis- 
‘lature. First, Minnesota is a three-party state. While the Democratic 
party consistently has run. behind the Republican and Farmer-Labor ' 
parties in state-wide elections, it has, nevertheless, had a significant fol- ` 
lowing, and has managed to elect an occasional national representative 
and some known party members to the state legislature. This raises the 
_ question whether the Farmer-Laborites’ claim that they represented a 

majority of the people was valid. If they did not, one need look no farther 
for the explanation. Second, the Minnesota legislature, despite a consti- 
tutional provision calling for periodic reapportionment on the basis of 
population, has made né-apportionment since 1913.1 Many Farmer-Labor- 
ites believed that the over-representation of rural sections discriminated ` 
significantly against the party because much of its strength was concen- | 
trated in.the cities. Third, the entire state senate is chosen at one time 
for a four-year term.? Fourth, Minnesota is one of two states in the _ 


. Union having a legislature chosen on a nonpartisan basis.* 


Submitting each of these factors to analysis, one finds, first, with respect 
to the claims of the Farmer-Labor party to state dominance, that the 
evidence demonstrating the party’s state-wide majority js conclusive. 
- In 1980, the party captured only the governorship and lieutenant-gov-. ` 
ernorship, but the former by a majority of 155,000 out of 820,000 votes 
cast.‘ In. the succeeding elections of 1932, 1934, and 1936, the party con- ` 
sistently elected and reélected the governor, lieutenant-governor, and 
_ attorney-general, and in each of the three elections captured’ the one | 
contested position on-the Railroad and Warehouse Commission. It even 
managed. to unseat a veteran of many years in the state treasurer’s office. 

Moreover, the Farmer-Labor party won each of its ae one 


1 Minnesota Constitution, Art. IV, Secs. 2 and 24. 

2 The language of Art. IV, Sec. 24, covering terms of senators is not alent: The 
wording suggests that the drafters contemplated staggered terms, but two opinions 
. by the attorney-general have held the section to mean election of all senators at one 

time. The opinion of February 27, 1883, is printed in Opinions of the Atlorneys-Gen- 
eral of Minnesota, 1858-1884 (St. Paul, 1884), p. 527- The second opinion, that of 
_August 11, 1892, appeared in full as a footnote to the section in each Minnesota 
Legislative Manual from 1893 to 1907.,See also William Anderson, A History of the 
Constitulton of Minnesota (Minneapolis, 1921), p. 166. z 
_ 3 Adoption of the nonpartisan device in 1913 was somewhat of a political ac- - 
‘cident. Bee Malcolm Moos, Nonpartisan Legislative and Judicial Elections in Minne- 
sota (M.A. Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1938). A portion of this thesis concern- 
ing judicial elections was published in this Revæw, Vol. 35, pp. 69-75 (Feb., 1941). 
s 4 The 1930 vote for governor was: Farmer-Labor, 473,154; Republican, 289,528; 
Democrat—29,109—giving the Farmer-Labor candidate a plurality of 183,626. 
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exception—in emir dontesi with the Republigan and Democratic ` 
parties, which meant that there was a deflection to the Democratic party , 
of a greater. number of Farmer-Labor than’ Republican votes. This was 
clearly indicated in the gubernatorial election in 1936, when the Demo- 
cratic party entered no candidate in the general election and the Farmer- ` 
Labor candidate was elected with a 248,000 majority.’ Also, a kinship in 
purpose as between the Farmer-Labor and Democratic parties was évi- 
denced by unconcealed deal-making between the national Democratic 
committee and the state Farmer-Laborites. Still another point is the large 
majorities given the national Democratic ticket in 19382 and 1936.° It is 
not always safe to assume an identification of interest between national 
and state majorities, but there is no denying that at its base the Farmer- 
Labor party had a philosophy and program much like that of the New 
Deal; thus, if the Roosevelt administration could poll a 2-1 majority in 
1936, after its reform philosophy had become apparent to all, then cer- 
tainly it is safe to assume that at least a majority of the state supported 
its own Farmer-Labor party. 

Not only is it evident that the party’s failure to capture legislative 
control is not to be explained in ‘terms of insufficient state-wide strength; 
it is also clear that the failure was not due to the outworn apportionment. 
Minnesota’s upper house has 67 members; the lower, 131. The members 
are elected by 67 districts, each having one senator and one or two repre- 
sentatives (as determined by the apportionment act of 1913), An analysis 
of results in each of the four general elections concerned showed that 
Farmer-Labor candidates for state offices consistently had majorities in 
33 of the 67 senatorial districts, that the Republican candidates regularly 
carried 22 districts, and that the other 12 districts were either Democratic 
or uncertain.’ Had the Farmer-Labor party captured the senatorial posts 
in all the districts in which its candidates for state offices had majorities 
plus only one of the uncertain districts, it would have had a bare majority 
of the upper house. Similarly, of the 131-representative districts, Farmer- 
Labor candidates for state offices had majorities in 66, while Republicans 
could claim 42, and the other 23 were uncertain—which should have en- 


5 The 1936 vote for governor was: Farmer-Labor 680, 342, and Republican, 
431,841. 

6 In 1932, the Minnesota vote for Roosevelt- Garner was 600,806; Hoover-Curtis, 
363,959. In 1936, it was Roosevelt-Garner, 698,811; Landon-Knox, 850,461. 

7 In the determination of political complexions, 'elëction results for state offices 
in 1930, 1932, 1934, and 1936 were examined. A district found to be consistently in 
the Farmer-Labor column was declared Farmer-Labor. Those found to be Demo- 
cratic or Farmer-Labor, but slightly doubtful, were declared uncertain. On the other 
hand, slightly doubtful Republican areas were declared Republican, along with the 
certain Republican districts, in an‘effort to resolve any doubts in favor of the party 
“which ee did elect the EnA majorities. : i 
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sured PEREN of the lower house. By TETN of ihis distribution of strength, 
-the’Farmer-Labor party should have been able, had it had am adequate 

mechanism for the translation of such district majorities into support for . 
its legislative candidates, to elect majorities in both: houses, ieepent ve of 
existing inequalities in apportionment. 

This is not to deny that the present apportionment is TA in- 
equitable. Population shifts have resulted in under-representation of ur- 
ban areas as against over-representation of rural areas. The findings here 
show only that failure to reapportion is not an explanation òf the Farmer- 
Labor party’s inability to control the legislature. 

A more equitable reapportionment might have resulted in increased 
Farmer-Labor urban representation, owing to the concentration of labor 
support in the under-represented urban counties of Hennepin, Ramsey, 
and St. Louis. However, the prevailing inequality also adversely affected 
the Republican strength, and even the most equitable apportionment 
possible on the basis of population would not have altered significantly 

. the respective strength of the two parties. This conclusion is suggested by 
the following analysis: If we regard as under-represented a senatorial 
district which has more than 1/67 of the state’s population, we find that 
_ in the 33 districts which were carried by Farmer-Labor candidates for 
state offices, 13 were under-represented, and that in the 22 Republican- 
held districts, eight were under-represented, indicating that under- 
representation affected both forces about equally. Similarly, with respect 
to the lower house, regarding as under-represented a district having more 
than 1/131 of the state population, we find that the Farmer-Laborites 
were under-represented in 24 of the 66 areas which they controlled on-a 
state-wide basis, and that the Republicans were under-represented in 20 
of their 42 areas, showing, if anything, that the AEpupuoane, were ata 
disadvantage in this respect.® 
If, then, while Farmer-Labor candidates for state offices were carrying 
a majority of the senatorial and house districts, conservative legislative . 
candidates were capturing seats in a majority of districts, including many 
held by Farmer-Laborites, were the. voters deliberately inconsistent? An 
affirmative answer is not reasonable, because it would imply that the 
party’s candidates for state office were elected despite their Farmer-Labor 
label and not because of it. The facts would suggest the reverse. The party 
swept all state offices in one election, excepting that of secretary of state,® 


$ In determining under- and over-representation, a hypothetically Suitable dis- 
trict was established by dividing the total population of the state by the number of 
legislative seats. This quotient was then compared with the actual district popula- 
tion. 

’ The Republican secretary of state has held office go long that the office has de: 
veloped into something of a nonpartisan one. d 
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and in two elections all but those of secretary of state, treasurer,’ and. | a 
- auditor.° Comparatively little-known party candidates in some cases: i 
were. chosen over, or gave close battle to, even the most prominently en- 


trenched Republican officials. It is clear.that the state’s voters intended 
to establish a Farmer-Labor government, but + were frustrated i in achieving : 
a Farmer-Labor legislature. 
Whatever the basic cause of the Farmer-Labor saree 8 inability. to 
translate its district majorities into Victories in a majority of the legisla- 
tive contests, the fact remains that it-was.able to capture the lower house 
in 1932 and 1936, but never the senate. The explanation for this division - 
as between the two houses traces directly to the practice of electing the 
entire senate to four-year terms at one time. 
In the election of 1930, the Farmer-Laborites had not yet come into 
their full strength. The depression years were just beginning. And so it is 
understandable that the party did not capture the legislature at that time. 
But by 1932 its conquest should have been complete. It did win over the 
lower house, to which all members are elected biennially, but, owing to 
the non-staggered four-year. basis of election, the upper house that 
convened in 1933 was the body that had been elected in 1930, There had 
been no opportunity, so far as the senate was concerned, for the expression 
_ of whatever changes in political sentiment may have occurred. In the elec- 
. tion of 1934, the Farmer-Labor party appeared to have suffered a tem- 
porary setback, although, despite diminished polling strength, it did cap- 
ture all but two state offices. At any rate, by 1936 the party had regained 
its strength, and it was accorded the largest majority in its history. It 

` won a clear majority in ‘the lower house, but once more ‘it was an upper 
house elected two years previously that was to represent it. 

It is interesting to note that had the senatorial elections been in 1932 
and 1936, the years in which the Farmer-Laborites showed their greatest: 
strength, the legislative history of the period might have been different. 
In any event, the prevailing interpretation of the constitutional provision 
covering senatorial elections has had an important effect upon the history 
of the Farmer-Labor party. 

The non-staggered senatorial dation term was, then, a primary factor 
in the failure of the Farmer-Labor party to capture the legislature, but of 
even greater importance was the nonpartisan method of electing legisla- 
tors. Minnesota election laws provide that candidates seeking election to 
the senate or house shall file without party designation, and that no party | 
identification of any kind may appear on the ballot.” In all senatorial dis- 

- tricts and in those representative districts electing one delegate, the two 
highest candidates in the primary are nominated. In districts electing two 


1° The auditor is elected for a four-year term: . . 
u Minnesota General Laws for 1918, Chap. 389, Bec. 2. 
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. representatives, the four highest in the primary are nominated, and in 
both the primary and general elections each voter marks his ballot for 
` two choices. Throughout the process, a voter is unaware of the unofficial 

party affiliations or identifications of the candidate, except as the voter. 
may have informed himself by reading campaign literature or by such ' 
other means as are available. The Farmer-Labor party conducted en- 
dorsing conventions as one means of informing the voters as to which 
candidates were pledged to the party’s program, but, with legislative 
elections occurring at the same time as the state, county, and presidential 
, elections, the task of informing the voters on legislative candidates is ex- . 
tremely difficult and usually is slighted by party. workers, who quite 
naturally are preoccupied with the bigger effort of campaigning for candi- 
dates for state offices. The result is that legislative candidates benefit 
little by party endorsements, being victims of both a long ballot and the ` 
no-party designation feature. 

In the absence of party designation or effective party endorsement, the . 
way is open for legislative candidates to be elected on a truly independent 
basis. For a candidate to pledge himself openly to a party program is not 
only unwise, but altogether unnecessary. Most voters are normally far - 
too'taken up with what appear to be the bigger election issues to pay close ` 
attention to legislative contests. Where, under a party designation method 
of election, the voter who is uninformed-about the various candidates 
will vote for those bearing the designation of the party he favors, under 
the nonpartisan method he will vote for candidates who have in some 
fashion or other been kept in the forefront. Thus, legislative contests fre- 

` quently are reduced to nothing more than popularity contests." Repre- 
sentatives and senators, bearing no party labels and—more frequently 
` than not—having made no open pledges on major issues, go to the logis-. 
lature uninstructed, and, in a very real sense, truly independent. 

The fact that legislators are elected on a nonpartisan basis does not, 
however, mean they will conduct themselves as nonpartisans in the legis- 
lative session.. Immediately upon the convening of the session, they will 
affiliate with either the administration | caucus or the opposition caucus. 
And the caucuses have been appropriately labeled Liberal and Conserva- 
- tive, the former normally representing the Farmer-Labor forces, the lat- 
` ter, thé Republicans. The division in each house is, therefore, definitely 
partisan, despite the fact that caucus names are not the same as those of 
the reigning parties. Of the 67 senators and 131 representatives, a certain 
number will have made prior commitment as to which caucus they will 
join, but for a very significant number their affiliation will be made on the 


12 As early as 1917, this defect of the nonpartisan device was noted by William | 
Anderson. See Robert Luce, Legislative Procedure (Boston and New York, 1922), 
Chap. 22, P. 498. ; 
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basis of patronage grants or other inducements. In any event, the indi- 
vidual legislator will affiliate with one of two definitely partisan forces; 
and while he may bolt the caucus from time to time, he will have played 
his part in determining whether or not the administration is to work with 
majority or minority support in his chamber..The crucial point here is 
that the decision as to which caucus he will join is made entirely by the 
legislator himself; thus his constituents have been denied the oppor- 
tunity to decide whether they shall be represented by a Liberal or Con- 
servative representative. The voters choose an individual, not a program. 
This means, ultimately, that the voter has no effective control over the 
legislator, because, however much a legislator may fail to vote as the con- 
stituents desire, there is no effective method of disciplining him. To defeat 
him at the next election is the only recourse. And this solves nothing. The 
process simply begins all over again with the election of,a new inde- 
pendent legislator. Moreover, the voter has no ample means of observing 
the actions of his representative, and, more often than not, does not even | 
know how his delegates have affiliated. 

Applied specifically to the Farmer-Labor experience, the nonpartisan 
method of electing legislators has meant that many strong Farmer-Labor 
districts were represented in the legislature by Conservative senators and 
representatives. And in some cases, as in the twenty-ninth district in 
Minneapolis, there has been maintained the anomalous situation of the 
same-constituency choosing consistently, over three elections, one Liberal 
and one Conservative as delegates to the lower house.” In Ramsey county 
(including St. Paul), this was most notable; here, four Farmer-Labor 
districts elected 13 Conservatives and 10 Liberals in the elections of 1932, 
1934, and 1936. And even the extremely strong Farmer-Labor St. Louis 
county (including Duluth) elected 10 Conservatives out of 27." 

This inconsistency as between the political complexion of a district, as 
revealed by its voting for candidates for state offices, and the affiliation 
of its representatives affected in like manner the Republicans. The state’s 
southeastern counties, firmly Republican on state-wide ballots, elected a 
significant number of legislators who affiliated with Liberal caucuses. 
But the nonpartisan device, worked as a positive disadvantage to the 
- Farmer-Laborites and a positive advantage to the Republicans. As already 
pointed out, the Farmer-Labor party held, on a basis of state office elec- 
tions, control in a majority of house districts and almost certain control 


3 The Liberal was secretary of the Minneapolis Central Labor Union (Roy 
Weir); the other seat was held once by Burt L. Kingsley and twice by George Mac- 
Kinnon, both prominently identified Conservatives. 

“ House caucus affiliations were determined on the basis of votes for speaker. 
This criterion has obvious limitations, but it is the best single index available. Sen- 
ate affiliations are based upon an analysis of alignments in crucial contests. 
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in senate districts. It needed only se adequate mechanism to translate 
its dominance into legislative control. 

A nonpartisan method of electing legislators, it would appear, must al- ` 
ways handicap a reform party. A reform program, such as that sought by 
the Farmer-Labor party, requires positive and unwavering support. In 


‘Minnesota during the Farmer-Labor years, the Conservatives did not 


offer, and they had little need for, a positive program of their own. It was 


‘enough for them that they were against the Farmer-Labor program. Dur- 


ing a reform era, in the absence of party discipline, the nonpartisanly- 


elected legislator, left to his own judgment, finds Conservative affiliation 


an easier matter because it requires no positive avowal on his part in sup- - 
port of a definite program, whereas affiliation with the Liberals requires a 
rigorous understanding of, or at least sympathy for, a: program of reform.4 

Repeatedly, Farmer-Labor indorsing conventions called for repeal of 
the nonpartisan method of election. The disadvantage it was working was 
clear, And yet, curiously, it was the Farmer-Labor party that defeated the ` 
party designation bill in the 1937 session of the legislature. The liberal 
speaker of the 1937 house justified the device, claiming that without it 
organization of the house by a Liberal caucus would not have been possi- 
ble. Incidentally, this conviction seems to be shared by many present 
Republican leaders. Governor Harold E. Stassen, in his 1943 message to 
the legislature, said that he would look with favor upon its repeal.” 

It is only reasonable’to conclude that, had the will of the majority 
been served during the years of the Farmer-Labor party’s ascendancy, the 


“legislature would have been dominated by a Liberal caucus in at least the 


sessions of 1933, 1935, and 1937. To assume as an explanation of the 
party’s failure to capture control a conscious split personality on the part 
of the state’s electorate is to be unrealistic. To blame an outworn appor- 
tionment does not square with the facts. The explanation would seem to 
lie, in some measure, in the procedure of electing senators on a non-stag- 
gered basis, and, in great measure, in the nonpartisan election method. 


18 The fusion of conservative forces against the Farmer-Labor party is described 
by J. R. Starr in “Labor and Farmer Groups and the Three-Party System,” South- 
western Social Science Quarterly, Vol. 17, pp: 7-19 (June, 1986). 

16 Moos, op. ct., pp. 121-122. : 

The Minneapolis Star-Fournal Jan. 6, 1943. 
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‘An institution is an action pattern, a social complex of ntent 
habits. Members of.an institution occupy habitual positions in relation 
to other members. The conduct of each individual moves in repetitious - 
patterns governed by that individual’s positional relationships in the in- 
stitution and by the total action pattern of the institution. These positions 
are defined in the organizational structure of the institution; they evolve, 
grow, reach an established routine as the institution becomes a Beahilizes 
pattern of social action. 

An institution may have a formally integrated setae and may bai in 
continuous activity—like a given church; or it may be a contingent pat- 
tern of action invoked only on the occurrence of specific events—as mar- 

_Tiage or portions of the law. Administration involves'both types of insti- 
tution, but the most frequently observed and commonly studied i is the 
formal structural organization. - 

The administration as a whole (of the Federal Government, for exam- 
ple), or of any well defined unit of it (as a department or independent 
agency), may be looked upon as an institution. In general, the form is 
hierarchical, necessitated-by the division of labor involved; the require- 
ments of supervision and codrdination, the necessity for authority and 
direction. As a going concern, the administrative unit has daily, monthly, 
yearly patterns of action. The effectiveness with which the unit achieves, 
its objectives depends upon the appropriateness of its organization to the 
functions required of it, the perfection with which its various elements are 
integrated into a smooth-running going concern. Institutionalizing the 
administrative process is establishing these integrated patterns of action 
into an over-all routine, so that friction is reduced to a minimum and the 
maximum efficiency of parts and whole is achieved. 

. An administrative unit, is, therefore, a going concern, a living organism, 
a dynamic entity. The social quality which promotes effective functioning 
is morale—the feeling on the part of each member that he is making a sig- 
nificant contribution toa significant end, that his fellow-workers respect 
him and that he can respect them, that the leadership of the unit is in 
competent hands—a leadership which has 4 sense of direction, a feeling 
for the dignity and interests of the personnel, a grasp-of the unit’s relation 
to the government as a whole. Thus an administrative unit appropriately _ 
- organized for the function it performs, possessed of a competent personnel 
trained in the integrated patterns of action essential to the Pa of 
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. the function, mid. high i in ‘morale, i is institutionaliesd—is stabilized el a 
the task: - 
. The efficiency of a governmental administrative unit is a: problem i ig- 
social accounting—a complex of many factors. It i is a mixture of objective 
and subjective criteria. The objective standards should be approached 
first. . 
_ When the units of energy ipat are identical and infinitely divisible, 7 
and when the units of output are likewise, it is possible to get an obj ective 
statement of efficiency. This is true of the material and energy factorsin | 
. the production and distribution of electric power. Similar evaluations can _ 
be made for various types of engines. On a comparative basis, it is possible 
to.approach measuring human energy inputs and the product thereof in ` 


' -’. the same way. In a given operation, a man-hour of energy input sliould - 


‘producé a cértain quantum `of output. Obviously, the nearer the total op- 

- eration approaches that of a machine, the more accurate such measure- ` 

. ments become. Thus there are large numbers of operations for which ` 
`“: standards of efficiency can be constructed. Where the product’ of a total 
~ unit is a physical quantum—ateel ingots, automobiles, baby carriages, or- 
what not—efficiencies of individual operations underlie the efficiency of 

the plant, although they alone-do‘not make it. 

In this objective sense, organization is a machine. Improved" organiza- 
-tion is as much-technological advance as is improved machinery. The mass 
_production industries have struggled constantly for better integration, . 

more continuous flow of processes,. reduction in number of operations, . í 


es shortening the distances of ‘material movements, and so ‘on. Wherever 


operations become standardized, it i is possible to arrive at standardized 
units of organization for -the performance of such operations—units of 
organization that, other things being equal, are the most efficient possible 
` for the performsince of these particular operations. The larger the number 
of distinctly diverse operations to be integrated into a unified, total 
process, the’ more difficult, obviously, i is the objective determination of 
over-all efficiency.. 
. From this objective engineering level v we may rise to the herent of 
economica. Here, to a fair degree, objective judgment may prevail (within™ 
- the price system), but the element of the-subjective becomes more’ pro- 
~ nounced. It may be scietitifically possible to construct an internal com- ` 
bustion engine of a certain maximum degree of’ efficiency, but the cost 
may be out of proportion to the results in terms of money income pro- .. 
. duced. It might cost two to three times as much to have an engine fifty 
. -per cent efficient in fuel consumption as to have it thirty-five per cent. . 
This is the eternal problem of the business man: What quality of materials 
< should go into his product? What combination of raw material.costs will - 
7. net the largest profit? What quality of machinery is most economical (not ` 
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necessarily most productive i in physical terms) for him? In so far as units 
of materials are standardized in both quality and. price, and machines 
likewise, the entrepreneur can reach fairly meer judgments (assuring 
market stability). 

So also he can reach rough piosan of labor costs in terms of 
ultimate profits. That is, assuming that the éntrepreneur is strictly ra- 
tional in the matter (which he rarely is), he can estimate on a cost basis 
the quantities, kinds, and conditions of labor which will net him the largest 
return within the period in view. The organization of men, equipment, and 
materials into a productive process faces the same problem: Is the most 
productive (physically) organization also the most economic in terms of 
the given conditions? The perfection of organization may have to stop 
short of its goal because of deficiencies in materials, personnel, or capital— 
short even of the ideally most economic organization. The business man 
must make these judgments in terms of his own interest. He is all too ' 
frequently handicapped on the side of organization by not having stand- 
ardized forms suitable to his operations, or the ‘personnel to apply such 
forms. 

The efficiency of the We dionan has certain over-all checks 
(as well as those of analysis of specific operations). Profit is the central 
criterion, but profit is only a function of sales'income in relation to costs. 
If profits fall, the business man has certain definite checks: volume of 
sales (considering prices); inspection of advertising and sales operations; 
return of defective articles and other complaints about his product; costs 
of raw materials; costs of various operations in the productive process. 
He may, of course, discover that the difficulty lies with factors external to 
his management of his business. Nevertheless, the price system offers him 
certain fairly objective checks on the efficiency of his operations in terms of 
profit economy. 

The third level does not leave entirely the area of diecie judgment, 
but it emphasizes subjective and imponderable factors. Whether or not 
consumers are satisfied with commodities depends on a number of factors, - 
chief of which is the availability of alternative choices of which the con- 
sumer is aware. Under such circumstances, -the business man has an 
objective negative factor revealing consumer dissatisfaction—falling 
sales. In fields where fashion, styling, and brànding play an important 
part, it may give the business man no end of headaches trying to find 
wherein he is failing to please. When the business man himself leaves ‘the 
rational foundations of strictly economic competition-and indulges in 
power politics, in attempts to monopolize a market, in efforts to wreck a 
competitor or a labor union, the criteria of efficiency are reduced to ele- 
ments in his personal satisfaction. He may, on occasion, sacrifice millions 
to get control of some other company or put it out of business. Efficiency 
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may lie in legal manipulation or financial igarten rather than in - 
productivity. 

In monopoloid situations where prices and production are to some de: 
gree matters of administrative policy as contrasted with matters of market 
determination, other difficulties enter in. The complexities of accounting 
involved in joint costs in large-scale operations face the monopolizer with 
extremely cult problems of determining efficiency. He must rely on 
consciously contrived administrative devices. This does not mean that 
prices cease to play an important part; monopoly price may be, eco- - 
nomically, a highly rational device in terms of profit-making. But it may 
` also be highly complex, as an examination of the relations between a: T. 
& T. and Western Electric has shown. 

In short, the monopolist is frequently in the position where he is not 
‘obliged to keep his costs down; and when the relentless pressure of open, ’ 
competition is removed, costs tend to rise through the accumulation of 
inefficiencies, rigidities, lags in adaptation. Under such circumstances, the 
maintenance of a high degree of productive efficiency depends on devising 
supervisory mechanisms which constantly check unit and over-all produc- 
tivities. Such supervisory devices may be standardized for stable opera- 
tions and regularized through periodic reports, inspections, conferences. 
Administrative pressure for technological improvement (mechanical and 
organizational) can be, and has been, institutionalized in research divi- 
sions and staff agencies, so that a monopoly or-monopoloid business is not `- 
necessarily a stagnant one. Organized initiative capitalizing on coördi- 
nated skills may be substituted for sporadic individual initiative. `` 

In a unit of public administration, or the administration as 4 ‘whole, 
this third level of efficiency is complicated by the fact that there fre- 
quently is not even the profit check available to the monopoly. The eff- 
ciency of educational, library, police, health, and many other administra- , 
tive units cannot be measured in either engineering or economic (price) - 
terms. Consideration must always be given to public satisfaction, to some- 
what imponderable statistics (crime control), to intangibles such as edu- 
cational achievements. The “service” character of public administration, 
combined with security of tenure in civil service and the large portion of 
the public actually present in public personnel, makes the evaluation of 
an administrative unit consider the effects of its functioning upon its per- 
sonnel and the consequent relations of that personnel to the outside pub- 
lic. Social accounting in public administration is achievement accounting 
with due regard for engineering efficiency, cost economy, and the intangi- 
bles of human satisfactions and dissatisfactions. _ 

To organize an administrative unit for efficient achievement in terms — 
of social accounting involves a series of steps (in planning and thinking) 
proceeding from the objective to the more subjective levels. The. over-all 
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organization is naturally govérned by the character of the function which 
the unit is to perform. That function having been defined, an analysis of 
the machinery necessary to perform it can be made. Unless the function 
involves a large proportion of the novel, it will be possible to select large 
areas of operations in which there are standarized, efficient procedures. 
The organization of office units, filing units, accounting, budgeting, per- 
sonnel, and a substantial number of other operations will involve prima- 
rily the adaptation of already proved procedures. Standards for evaluating 
the efficiency of these specific operations will be both engineering and eco- 
nomic, tempered by the established and discovered factors for maintaining’ 
morale which affects over-all efficiency. 

The organization of specific operations on & basis of efficient unit pro- 
ductivity must be followed, by the organization or the integration of all 
operations into a going concern efficiency. The problems in this area are 
manifold, and proved techniques to use on them are fewer. They involve 
ordering the flow of materials, information, ideas; the determination of the 
size of units appropriate to supervisory levels; the grouping of units for 
overhead supervision; the determination of appropriate horizontal rela- 
tions between units; the allocation of power and authority to centers of 
decisions; and many other problems. The fact that this is an area of com- 
plex and difficult problems does not mean that the instrument of objec- 
tive analysis cannot be used. Analyses of the flow of processes with a view 
to reducing waste motion; analyses of time spent in specific operations, 
(including supervisory), and the relation of time to quantity and import- 
ance of accomplishment; analyses of personal fatigue at bottle-neck posi- 
tions; and other analyses of objective character can aid in the evaluation 
of efficiency and in improving procedures. 

These internal analyses involve the study and evaluation of end opera- 
tions (delivery of mail, apprehension of violators, prevention of violations, 
achievement of graduates, circulation of books, elimination of disease, 
and so on; in terms of work unit efficiencies); the examination and testing 
of the adequacy and economy of auxiliary services (budget, purchasing 
and supply, accounting and audit, personnel); the measuring of the effec- 
tiveness of staff operations (supervision, codrdination, planning, research). 
These internal evaluations must then be placed in the light of over-all 
achievements and over-all costs. Substantively, what has the unit ac- 
complished and with what public benefits? What have been the costs— 
in money, in personnel, in public disatisfaction or resistance? A new or- 
ganization will be built up with these considerations in mind; a going 
concern will be interested in devising means for making such evaluations. 

It is obvious, of course, that the assumption. of stable operations must 
be highly qualified. Conditions external to the administrative unit are 
constantly changing; new tasks are laid upon it, old ones taken away; 
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technological advance in equipment and organization is constantly taking 
place; the unit itself is constantly learning more about itself and its func- 
tions. Stability of function is- therefore a matter of degree. The administra- 
` tive institution is a dynamic organism which must give much conscious 
attention to the preservation of its ete is, to its capacity for 
adaptation. 

There therefore appear two problems i in the institutionalizing of con- , 
trols relevant to the application of social accounting. One is the devising 
of techniques for the preservation of the efficiency of unit operations and 
their codrdination into an efficient going concern; the other is the devising 
of techniques for constantly improving the efficiency of unit operations 
and of over-all social’ achievement. 

Institutionalizing administrative controls means giving them an estab- 
lished structural position and a regular pattern of operation. Periodic re- 
ports on standardized forms presenting concrete factual information in 
established classified categories is one of the chief methods of: control. 
- Properly set up, the information in such reports is capable of summary 
tabulation, charting, and graphing, so that fluctuations and trends may 
be detected and measured and comparisons made through time and with 
_ identical operations elsewhere. Considerable progress has been made in 

this method of control in accounting, audit, purchase, inventory. Similar 
methods, though more difficult to devise and apply, have been developed 
in personnel management. Wherever the output consists of material units 
and the input represents a fairly homogeneous element of energy, these. 
`. reports can be highly accurate. Where the output is in non-objective, ill- 
standardized, or intangible units—as in crime prevention; health promo- - 
. tion, education; the problem of devising a satisfactory system of reports 
is infinitely more difficult. The output unit itself must’ be standardized 
. before the report form can be satisfactorily worked. out. 
Any specific problem in this field is one of analysis of function, standardi- — 
_ zation of work units, determination of pertinent elements of information - 
and their classification, devising report forms, setting the frequency of 
their use, designating the-reviewing agency or agencies and the general 
nature of summary materials to be periodically prepared, setting up the ` 
- filing and record-keeping system, and determining the frequency and char- 
acter of reporting of cumulative facts by the reviewing agency. In other 
words, a system of administrative reporting is a tool, a means, which 
should be constructed so as best to fulfill the functions set for it. 

These methods of standardized reporting are naturally most effective 
at the engineering and economic efficiency levels. At the level of super- 

-` vision and codrdination, the problem is more difficult. While quantitative 
measurements (outputs of offices, divisions, bureaus) are not necessarily 
dispensed with, they are much less to be relied upon for_over-all evalua- 
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tion. Judgment of the effectiveness of supervision must consider public 
reaction to operations of the unit, personnel reaction to management 
(morale), and the general smoothness with which the unit under exam- 
ination operates. The total evaluation is the result of judgment of a com- 
plex of factors—many of them being clues or indicators rather than 
evidence. Turnover in personnel, number and character of employee 
complaints, use and abuse of equipment and supplies, tone of personal 
relations, indications of enthusiasm and inventiveness, and so on, go 
along with the more definitely quantitative factors. 

The development of adequate controls for maintaining current output 
or achievement is not enough. In the world of business, the profit motive ` 
plus competition or the threat of competition exerts a constant and fre- 
quently intense pressure to improve the technology of the over-all 
productive process, to maximize efficiency, to reduce costs. In monopoly 
or public administration, administrative devices must be sought to fulfill 
this function. Such devices should be institutionalized—that is, made a 
continuing part of the functioning of the administrative unit, an integral 
element in its structure. 

Two main methods are available, one a matter chiefly of established 
practice, the other of both organization and practice. The first consists of 
establishing in-the personnel an awareness of functional and procedural 
problems, an enthusiasm for the work of the unit which encourages work- 
ers to invent more efficient procedures and to report observed deficiencies, 
and a regularized channel of communication with those who have the 
authority to inaugurate changes. This regularized channel of communica- 
tion is important: it means maintaining an avenue of approach for any 
individual who has an idea and creating in the personnel the will to coép- 
erate in this fashion; it means (and this is important for institutionalizing 
the process) regular times and forms of conference at or between appro- 
priate levels at which the work of the unit or subdivisions of it will be 
analyzed with the object of improving operations. 

This method is closely related to the problems of personnel manage- 
ment. The codperation of individual employees may be encouraged 
through recognizing their contributions in service records, as is being 
done in the New York City system. The machinery established for han- 
dling personnel problems—pay, hours, conditions of work, individual and 
collective complaints—may be made part of the institutional structure and 
process designed constantly to improve efficiency. The conference proce- 
dure in which the TVA has pioneered along with its collective bargaining 
illustrates the extension of the method into this area. 

One of the chief values in this method is also one of its limitations. In 
using personnel in line operations in this way, the administrative unit 
benefits by the experience, thought, and initiative of those directly con- 
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cerned with operations—persons whose experience is most concrete. The 
- thinking of these people, however, may be too narrow because of specializa- 
tion, too laggard because of absorption in routine, unawakened because 
of lack of stimulation. Maximum results are likely to come only with the 
application of the second method. 

The second method assumes the development of the first. It consists 
of staff officers or a staff organization whose constant function is research 
and planning, critical analysis and constructive synthesis. Its research 
and planning function both in the area of substantive operations of the 
unit and in the area of its administrative processes. It takes the ultimate 
objectives of the administrative unit as its starting point and examines 
parts and whole as a means to the achievement of these objectives. It is 
constantly concerned with the functional perfection of each part within 
the whole and of the whole itself. This staff division functions as a con- 
sulting expert on the health of the administrative institution: it is to per- 
petually diagnose organization and process and to recommend to oper- 
ating officials the appropriate techniques and operations for imprévement. 

How institutionalize this function? Since this staff division is itself a 
means to an end, the end must be analyzed to discover what means are 
most likely to achieve it. Selection of competent and suitably trained per- 
sonnel, is, of course, fundamental. Putting that aside for the moment, 
what else? Institutionalizing means developing a regularized pattern of 
action, a continuous performance of function as distinguished from non- 
action or fitful and sporadic bursts of activity. What regular activities 
should such a staff agency undertake? 

It is difficult to generalize on this problem when any particular staff 
agency should be integrally adapted to the administrative unit to which 
it is attached. Variations in function, in diversity of functions, in size, 
will alter substantially the elements of the problem. The staff agency 
should be familiar with the objectives of the administrative unit and the 
current developments in fulfilling those objectives, inéluding, of course, 
new legislation. Since its major concern is with the functional improve- 
ment of the administrative unit, it not only should be thoroughly familiar 
with the component operations, but should have regularized procedures 
. for keeping itself constantly aware of what is taking place. Thus the saa 
agency (I use “staff agency” instead of “members of the staff agency,” 
because in a large organization there may be necessary a division of labor 
and specialization within the staff agency) should regularly. examine cer- 
tain of the control reports previously discussed—especially the summary 
materials indicating trends and developments. It should have a regular 
schedule of inspections of actual operations—not cursory observation, 
but an inspectional procedure designed to give a first-hand understanding 
of practical operations and the difficulties met by line personnel. This ex- 
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perience will be supplemented by regular attendance at conferences where . 
‘line and staff people will discuss these problems. _ 

Examination of reports, ‘inspections, and conferences keep staff people 
informed of operations and problem developments. Along with these ac- 
tivities go other important staff operations. The staff agency should sys-, 
tematically keep up on the literature dealing with administrative organi- 
zation, procedure, reporting, and control. “Systematically” means that 
the materials on problem areas should be periodically digested, the fruits 
summarized in a.form readily available. There should also be scheduled. 
a regular order of research—a calendar of problems (not rigid and unal- 
terable, of course)—through which the staff agency will combine its 
library work, conference and inspectional experience, into an intensive 
study of specified processes with the objective of improving them. 
Whether the staff agency will make such study by itself, or in coöperation 
with the line people, or merely advise operating people, will depend on the 
particular problem. By and large, most such studies will be codperative. 
They may concern office organization and procedures, various divisions. 
of field work, reporting, supervising, various aspects of personnel manage- 
ment, and so on. One area needing periodic study is that of paper work— 
forms of all kinds; including those used for reporting—with an eye to 
simplification, reduction in quantity to the minimum necessary for satis- 
factory work, filing and location for maximum use. Paper work.very easily . 
gets out of-hand. - 

To say that the staff agency cuit to have'a schedule of study or calen- 
dar of problems—a regularization of its work—does not necessarily mean | 
that its inspection or study of line or supervisory operations must be.on ` 
predetermined, regular calendar dates. It means simply that the work of 
the staff agency should be systematic, designed to promote the usefulness ` 
of that agency. It means that the personnel of the staff agency becomes 
experienced in its work, plans its activities, and has some means- of evalu- 
ating its own output. 

Tn addition to this major function of davnininerative research, planning, 
and advice, the staff agency may engage in the second major function of 
research and planning in the substantive operations of the administrative 
unit. No staff agency can or should avoid a certain amount of study in 
this area, but in some administrative units (the Department of Agricul- 
ture, for example) the size may be such, and the character of operations 
such, that a special agency will be set up for such research and planning ` 
in substantive problems. The administrative staff agency then becomes 
_ something of a liaison unit, a catalytic agent, which aids in integrating à 
the substantive plans a effective administrative machinery and pro- 
cedures. 

Looked at in this way (as set forth in the last several paragraphs), the 
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staff agency isa devine for institutionelizing progress. Iti is 8 functioning 
organizational instrument for the continuous study and improvement of . 
the administrative process. It is a consciously devised mechanism -serving 
as a substitute for the profit-motive pressure in private business (and this ` 
- is not.to say that private business cannot make good use of such agencies). - 
‘It is formalized without being inflexible; it is regularized without being 
routinized ; it is expert without itself exercising control’ It is a functioning _ 
“ unit whose serviceability depends on its capacity to.demohstrate the use- ~ 
fulness of its product—constrictive advice. In a sense, it does. for the ad-_ 
ministrative institution what “professionalization” does for the personnel: - 
it implements consciously and concretely the responsibility of- the ad- 
`- ministrative unit for maximizing its serviceability to the public interest. 
. And more than in most administration, it is likely to be no better than 
the persons-who man it. _ 
` Having sketched these general ideas on institationalizing administra. 
tive controls, it is proper to point out that no- effort has been made to 
cover the field. Thé problems involved are intricate; subtle, manifold. The 
relations of staff officers to administrative officers have not been, directly . 
discussed (Gaus and Macmahon have been doing pioneer work in the 
field). Also it should be said that the particular development ; of staff func- ` 
tions will to a fair degree be evolutionary—dependent on the key person-" 
alities involved in particular agencies. Where the staff agency must wrestle ` 
with the problem of integrating personnel and organization—devising 
` organization. which will maximize the expression of the abilities :of the 
personnel in the operating and supervisory divisions—the staff agency it- 
self is subject to the same‘ conditions. In a large administrative unit, per- ` 
sonnel.is sought to-fit--positions and functions already established ; but 
the staff function is of such a nature and at such a level: that particular : 
: personalities may influence form and process more than vice versa. . 
Neither. staff functions or personnel are standardized; and it may work- 
out that they cannot be except within rather broad limits. - 
It may be said, however, that there is hardly any more important func- 
. tion in modern government than the study of organizational forms and 
` administrative processes tothe end of adapting fhem to increasingly ade- 


==. quate service in the public interest. If there be- added to the elements 


discussed in this paper the vital necessity of achieving effective planning- 
_ . and efficient administration under conditions of popular contro] and pres- 

- ervation of democratic processes, there is no problem which takes prece- 
dence over it. I am inclined to believe that the future of democracy lies 
quite as much in the hands of administrators and their staffs as in those of 
elected officials and practicing politicians. And the staff ` agency is a key © 
unit in. the. effort to adapt administration to the service of-democratie 
institutions. ; 
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AN AREAL STUDY OF THE GERMAN 
ELECTORATE, 1930-1933 - 


JAMES K. POLLOCK 
University of Michigan 


A great deal has been said as tọ whether Hitler is really representative ` 
of the German people. Books have been written to show that he is merely 
the latest in a long line of German romanticists, racialists, and Pan- 
Germans. In-most of these studies, the German people are lumped to- 
gether in one mass without much differentiation. In analyzing public at- 
titudes, however, it is desirable to be as particular and specific as possible, 
and to break up opinion groups into all their component parts, Therefore, ~ 
without desiring to minimize the emphasis already placed on the evil in- 
fluences which have had such a strong and continuing effect upon the gen- 
erality of Germans and the course of their history, it is proposed here to 
study German political opinions district by district during a critical peri- 
od. It is the. purpose of this investigation to ascertain whether German 
` voters reacted uniformly as a mass when they were presented with a cru- 
cial decision, Did the reawakening of German nationalism and Pan-Ger- 
manism by Hitler-evoke a uniformly strong response throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, or were the German people genuinely — 
divided in their attitude toward Nazism—the latest version of rampant ` 
German nationalism? 

It is usually admitted that the nee people as a whole must bear the _ 
primary responsibility for Hitler. If they had been more mature, or even 
. more alert, politically, he would not have been given the chance to work 
out his diabolical plans. Thus the Germans, by their votes, permitted him 
to acquire enough strength to make his selection possible. But careful 
students of a modern electorate should distinguish between various de- 
grees of support. It is not sufficient to blame the German people as a 
whole. It is also desirable to discover, if possible, any individual, group, or 
. regional variations from the national pattern. If such differences do not- 
exist, then the Germans are indeed the unregenerate horde of butcher 
birds which some writers believe them to be. By a careful study of the 
returns for the elections which occurted in Germany in the period from 
1930 to 1933 when Hitler became Chancellor, we are able to get a very ` 
clear picture of German opinion in a critical period of the country’s his- 
tory, and to learn whether Germans were & politically uniform herd or & 
badly divided electorate. 

Since it is so important in reconstructing a new Germany to be aware 
of where one can expect support for a democratic system and where one 
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must anticipate the strongest opposition, a review of the critical period 
during which Hitler rose to power.is of great importance. Such a review 
has often been made in general terms. Here it is proposed to demonstrate 
by election figures exactly what parts of Germany rallied to Hitler’s cause, 
and conversely what parts of Germany showed comparatively little inter- 
est in the Hitler movement. Such an areal survey of objective data dealing 
with German electoral behavior discloses the nature of German political 
opinion and gives a foundation for several important conclusions.! 

If we take the four Reichstag elections held in September, 1930, July 
and November, 1932, and March, 1933, we are able to locate the areas 


` in which Hitler made his most effective appeals.? Using an average per- 
. centage of the vote given to the Nazi party in these four elections in each 
of the. thirty-five electoral districts into which Germany is divided, we 


find that the following ten districts are the areas in which Hitler’s vote 
was strongest: 


Average Per Cent 


Name of Electoral District 4 Reichstag Elections 
(1) Schleswig-Holstein ` _ 44.0 
(2) Pomerania 42.9 
(8) East Hannover - : 41.8 
_ (4) East Prussia : 41.6 
(5) Frankfurt (Oder) _ 41.4 
(6) Liegnits 41.2 
(7) Chemnits-Zwickau 41.0 
(8) South Hannover . . 39.9 
(9) Breslau 89.6 
(10) Pfalz ‘ 38.9 


Conversely, the ten districts in which Hitler’s ees was jaa! effective 
were the following: 


Name of Electoral District Average Per Cent 


. 4 Reichstag Elections 
(1) Köln-Aachen . 


20.6 a 

-(2) Lower Bavaria ao 22.5 

(3) Berlin ae. a - 22.8 

(4) North Westphalia 23.7 

, (5) South Westphalia 24.9 

(6) West Düsseldorf 25.8 

- (7) Württemberg 27.0 

rae - (8) Koblens-Trier . 27.1 
+ (9) Upper Bavaria Schwaben. 27.2 

(10) Oppeln  . 27.2 


1 For an excellent statistical study of German Reichstag elections, 1871-1933; 
see this Ravinw, Vol. 37, pp. 601-625. 

? The official election statistics have been used: Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 
Band $88, II, Die Wahl zum Reichstag am 14. September 1980; and Hauptergebnisse 
der Wahlen sum Reichstag am $1. Juli 1982, 6. November 1988, and 6. Marz 1988. 
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The fifteen districts which fall i in between these two groups are as 
follows: 


eit Average Per Cent 
Name of Electoral District 4 Reichstag Elections 
(1) Hesse-Nassau 88.8 
(2) Magdeburg ‘37.5 
(3) Mecklenburg : 87.5 
(4) Hesse-Darmstadt 37.3 
(5) Thuringis , 37.1 
(6) Merseburg : 86.2 
(7) Franken - $ _ 85.6 
(8) Potsdam I 83.9 
(9) Baden - 33.9 
(10) Dresden-Bautzen ` : 33.83 
(11) Weser-Ems 33.0 
(12) Leipzig 30.3 
(18) Hamburg . 29.8 
(14) Potsdam II 29.3 
(15) East Düsseldorf 28.3 


By plotting all thirty-five electoral districts on a map of Germany, we 
can see at once that, politically speaking, Germany is not to be divided 
into two entirely separate areas, one east and one west of the Elbe. The 
areal pattern is quite broken. Hitler found his strongest support in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, in Pomerania, in East Hannover, in South-Hannover, in 
Frankfurt an der Oder, in Liegnitz, in Chemnitz-Zwickau, and also in 
East Prussia, Breslau, and the Pfalz. He was weakest in Cologne, in 
Lower and Upper Bavaria, in’ Berlin, Westphalia, East and West Diis- 
seldorf, Württemberg, Oppeln, and Koblenz. Midway between the areas 
of Hitler strength are the Berlin, Leipzig, and Dresden metropolitan 
areas, where the forces of Socialism and Communism together out-voted 
the Nazis. Similarly, the city-state of Hamburg stands out as a pillar of 
republican support surrounded by areas of National Socialist power. 

The pattern of opposition to Hitler is very clear. The big cities and the 
industrial areas, with a few exceptions, did not respond to Hitler’s siren 
song. Nor did his first love, Bavaria, support him. Areally speaking, this 
is limited opposition. But great city populations never show up on & map 
as important as they really are. Actually, Hitler usually led the poll in 
most cities, because his opposition was divided. But industrial popula- 
tions as a whole were against him, and his voting percentages in these 
areas were comparatively low. Had he depended on urban votes, rhe could 
not have been the electoral suecess he really was. 3 

The map poses some difficult questions. Why should ie Pfalz have 
been so different in its- political responses from the surrounding areas of 
the Rhineland and Baden? How does one explain why Oppeln should differ 
from the other Silesian electoral districts? But aside from these conspicu- 
ous exceptions, there is a rather clear geographical distribution of Hitler’s 
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strength. He was strongest in the northern and central. districts of Ger- 


_ many as well as in the eastern. He was uniformly weakest in the western 


and southern districts and in the large cities. ; 
One of the most interesting facts to be discovered on the electoral map 
“is the Bini strong appeal which Hitler made throughout the large cèn- 
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_DURING THE PERIOD FROM SEPT, 14,1930 TO MARCH: 5, 1933 
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_ tral area of Germany located roughly between the Rhine and the Elbe, 
and north of the river Main. In Hesse, Thuringia, Brunswick, and Han- 
nover—in general, the old Franconian and Low Saxon areas—the Nazis 
-attracted to themselves from thirty-five to forty. per cent of the vote. This 
~ central area, when added to the northern and eastern area, gave Hitler 
the preéminent position in nearly two-thirds of the total area of Germany. 
ee s support was indubitably national and not. merely local. 
_' The map also shows how Germany, politically speaking, was really . 
divided three ways on the Hitler question: very strong, strong, and weak. 
The great territorial spread of Hitler’s power contrasts with the relatively 
small number of areas in which his showing was not impressive. From west 
to east, Hitler’s support became progressively stronger. Some will contend _ 
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that this, after all, confirms the view that-the only civilized Germans are 
those who live in western and southern Germany. 

By reference to the`vote for President in 1932, it is Atenia to dis- 
cover a very similar pattern.’ The areas in which Hitler ran best in the’ 
two presidential elections against Hindenburg, in the. order of their ` 

strength for Hitler, are as follows: 


a 


First Presidential Election : ` Second Presidential Election 

(1) Schleswig-Holstein 42.7% (1) Pomerania 52.6% 
(2) Chemnitz-Zwickau 40.9 (2) Schleswig-Holstein 48.8 
(3) East Hannover -` 38.7 (3) East Hannover. 48.5 
(4) South Hannover-Bruns- z (4) Chemnitz-Zwickau 47.2 

wick g 38.0 (5) Frankfurt a.d. Oder 45.7 
(5) Liegnitz 87.9 (6) South Hannover-Brune- 
(6) Pomerania ' 87.4 i wick 44.8 
(7) Franken . - ~ 36.8 _ (7) Liegnits . 44.4 
(8) Breslau 35.8 ~ (8) Mecklenburg | 44.6 
(9) Frankfurt a. d. Oder. 35.4 (9) ‘Thuringia — 44.3 
(10) Pfalz 35.4 (10) East Prussia : 43.8 


Thus we can see that the areal distribution of. Hitler’s strength in these | 
two presidential elections follows very closely the geographical distribu- 
tion of political strength in the four Reichstag elections analyzed above. 
Hitler’s support came from northern and central Germany quite as much ~ 
as from eastern Germany. His greatest opposition, on the other hand, was 
found in southérn and western Germany and in the big cities.‘ In the second 
presidential election, April 10, 1932, hereceived aclearmajority of the votes 
only in Pomerania, while Cologne gave him but 20 per cent of its votes. 

In studying another aspect of German electoral behavior, we find little . 
relationship between the size of the vote cast in these elections and the 
nature of the political result. The following ten electoral districts showed ` 
the highest average percentage of oe participation in the four Bachis, 
tag elections: 

Average Per Ceni 


Name of Electoral District Popular Participation 
(1) Leipzig 89.9 
(2) South Hannover-Brunswick : 88.9* - 
(3) Chemnitz-Zwickau - _ 88.3* 
(4) Magdeburg. 86 .6* 
(5) “Bchleswig-Holstein a eto 3 86.1* 
(6) Liegnitz ` i f : 86 .0* 
(7) Breslau He aa 85 .9* 
(8) Dresden-Bautzen 85.8 
(9) Merseburg : oo 85.7* 


(10) North Westphalia er 85.6. 
* Hitler districts. i d 
3 Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Band 487, Die Wahl des Reicheprdsidenen a an 18. 


. Mare und 10. April 1938. 
‘ Bee map in Zeitschrift far Geopolitik, Vol. 9}, P. 281 (1982). 
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Of these districts, seven fall into the Hitler group, while three are listed 
- ag not being strong for the Hitler party. Leipzig, which leads the list in the 
number of qualified’ electors. -who voted, gave Hitler only an-average vote 
` of 30 per cent in the four Reichstag elections. On the other hand, the dis- 
tricts of Chemnitz-Zwickau, Magdeburg, and Merseburg, which also. con- - 
tain large urban, industrial populations, gave 41, 37, and 36 per cent, 
respectively, of their votes to the Nazis in these four crucial elections. = 
. Further intensive analysis of the relation between the increased total vote 2 
and the increased Hitler vote is required before definitive conclusions-can 
be reached. 

The usual result to be expected in publio dononi is that the al 
areas will cast the highest percentage of their qualified votes, while the - 
cities will have the poorest voting records. Interestingly enough, in these 
critical years in Germany, many of the urban industrial areas showed a 
. greater electoral interest than did the agricultural areas. At the same time, 
- this increased popular vote in the large cities as a rule was cast against 

Hitler, while the agricultural areas regularly showed a strong interest in 
In ‘all four of the Reichstag elections under review, Hitler’s percentages 
of the votes cast were substantial in seven of the ten districts listed above 
where the average Nazi vote exceeded 40 per cent. In the July, 1932, 
election, however, the National Socialist party secured 51.3 per cent of 
the vote in Schleswig-Holstein, and in the March, 1933, election the party 
secured-50 per cent or more of the vote in the following eight electoral 
. districts: East Prussia, Pomerania, Frankfurt (Oder), East Hannover, 

_ Liegnitz, Schleswig-Holstein; Breslau, and Chemnitz-Zwickau. 

. ~ Disregarding a few districts which were not for Hitler in all of these 
- critical elections, we find in the ten electoral districts listed above (p. 93) 
not only the highest average voting strength, but also continuous Nazi 
_ strength in election after election. A brief analysis of these ten districts, 
discloses, nevertheless, that they are not similar in their historical, social, 
and economic life. East Prussia, Pomerania, Liegnitz, Frankfurt an der 
Oder, and perhaps Breslau, are districts quite similar in most respects. 
But the great Saxon industrial area of Chemnitz-Zwickau is utterly dif- 
ferent ftom the predominately agricultural areas of the east. The East 
Hannover district is also of vastly different social and economic composi- 
tion from‘ the eastern districts. 

In other words, Hitler not merely made an appeal to East Prussian 
Junkers and peasants in general, but he also attracted support in some 
distressed industrial areas like Chemnitz, and in areas like Schleswig- 
Holstein and Hannover which are west or north of the Elbe, and which - 
have historical backgrounds differing greatly from the Prussian. 


w 
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The opposition to Hitler is easier to describe and to locate. It- consisted 
of the well-organized proletarian populations of the big cities and most, 
of the industrial areas; and it was found mostly in ; western and southern 

; Germany. But here again the broad areal geheralization must be qualified 
by. pointing out that the Silesian district of Oppeln gave but 27 per cent 
‘of its vote to Hitler in these four crucial: elections. Undoubtedly the Polish 

and Catholic influences were strong here. - : 
~. Detailed -analyses, district by district, within communities, and by 

"social and economic groups, would throw much light on the reasons for the 
electoral behavior of the various German electoral districts just described. 
Unfortunately, such laborious and painstaking studies have not been 
made for the whole of Germany. In the valuable study of Schleswig- 
Holstein by Rudolf Heberle and in the investigation of Hesse by Schmahl- 
Seipel, the reasons for the political changes which occurred in those two _ 
areas in the period of the rise of National Socialism are well presented.’ 

However, until we are able to give definitive reasons for the behavior 
of all the different parts of Germany, we can at least be sure from the 
figures here adduced that German electoral districts have given widely 
differing responses to the Nazi party. We are able to locate by electoral 


districts the centers of strength and weakness of the party, and we are’ ` 


able to learn that Germany did not uniformly, and throughout the length 

‘and breadth of the country, embrace Hitler and his program. Not all 
German areas voted enthusiastically for the Nazis, as a study of the map 
of Hitler’s strength readily shows. 

The Germans as a mass showed enough enthusiasm for Hitler to permit 
him to be chosen Chancellor, twenty of the thirty-five electoral districts - 
giving him an average of one-third or more of their votes-in the four de- 
cisive Reichstag elections. But some areas bear a greater responsibility 
than others for his success. It is well, then, to focus our attention on the 
areas which gave him strong support, because the attitudes of these par- 
ticular areas deserve the closest attention. It is in these areas particularly 
that we find the kind of German opinion which needs a strong dose of 
democratic education. Elsewhere in Germany, the Hitlerian cause was 
not approved, and a foundation exists there—notably in South and West 
Germany and in the big oe which a new democracy can be erected. 


s Bee The Journal of Polities, Vol. 5, pp. 3-26 and 115-141, for the studies of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Schmahl-Seipel, ici eh der vdlkiachen Bewegung 
(Geissen, 1933), for the study of Hesse. 


THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF THE NAZI PARTY 


JOHN BROWN MASON 
Stanford University 


The Origin: of Party Courts. -When Hitler reëstablished the NSDAP. 
organization in the spring of 1925, he built it up rather systematically, -- 
with several divisions to which separate tasks were assigned. The 8A were 
the “troops,” intended for protection and order (as the Nazis saw it). The | 
office of the Reichsschatemetster was the finance division of the party, and 
the Organization Department had the job implied in its name. The Investi- 
gation and Adjustment Committees (Untersuchungs- und Schlichtungs- 
` ausschilsse), briefly called USCHLA,! finally, were the beginning of a now 
-elaborate judicial system within the party, consisting of a hierarchy of 
` local and district courts and a supreme court. As the party membership, 
increased rapidly and the problem of its internal consolidation became 
pressing, the work of the USCHLA piled up. At first, the USCHLA was 
a rather loose organization, its members working as trusted representa- 
tives, so to speak, of.the local and district party leaders each of whom had 
three on his staff. Their judicial competence and procedure was estab- 
lished for the first time in a set of Directions (Rrchilinien) decreed by: 
Hitler in August, 1929.* After 1933, the Fuhrer ordered the present Chief 
Party Justice, Walter Buch, to change the USCHLA into a regular party . 
judicial system. New and amplified Directions were consequently decreed 
. 'on February 2, 1934, defining the respective competences of the state and 
_ party courts, and assigning to the latter all matters affecting the party 
` organization.? l 


1 They used to be called UBA. The new designation originated with h Chief Party . 
Justice Walter Buch, who-explains: “The former designation ‘USA’ reminded ‘me 
_ too vividly. of the United’ States. I wished to avoid that because I like to be‘ un- 

equivocal. A judge cannot opalesce in all possible colors. From the beginning, 
he must endeavor to avoid all misundérstandings and let no doubts even be raised.” 
See his.article ‘Wesen und Sinn der Parteigerichtsbarkeit,” Zeitschrift der Akademie 

Jur deutsches Recht, Vol. 3,-p. 202 (Feb. 20, 1936). - 2 Buch, op. cit., p: 201. : 
3 Ibid., P. 202. Herr Buch gives the following simple examples of when and why 
the party courts function, or.when they leave the field to the state courts: (1) A 
citizen steals. The state punishes him. He is also a member of the NSDAP. It is | 
clear that he cannot be counted one of “the best of the nation.” Therefore, he will 
have to confront the party court. (2) A citizen is punished by the authorities be- 
-cause he is caught fishing where it ia verboten. The party is not involved in this mat- 
> ter, and the party court will take no action. (3) A party member refuses to take part 
in party activities. The state will not be concerned about that, but the party court , 
~ will hold himi responsible because he violates the higher duties of party membership. 
For the full text of the Directions, with amendments to July 1; 1937, and annota- _ 
tions, see C. Haidn and L. Fischer (eds.), Dag-Recht der NSDAP (Munich, Teo; 
- pp. 695-732. 
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The first head of the USCHLA was Teui Heinemann, 
who resigned because of age. His successor, Major Buch, was appointed 
in 1927 when the party had only 60,000 members. His official title is now 
“President of the Party Supreme Court.” He and one of his colleagues 
on the Party Supreme Court also belong to the nineteen Reichsleiter of 
the NSDAP, in which party office they rank with such men as Dr. Robert 

‘Ley, Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, and Heinrich Himmler,‘ 
and enjoy the special protection of the Law against Vicious Attacks on 
State and Party of December 20, 1934.5 £ 
It is significant that both of the two men who have built ı up the party 
judicial system are former officers in the army, rather than judges or 
lawyers. According to Major Buch, Hitler intended to carry over into 
the Nazi movement the general concept of honor of the old German officer 
corps, although it was to be divested of its class character.’ 
Purpose. The Directions, which were approved by the then Deputy 
Führer, Rudolf Hess, on February 17, 1934, state that the party courts 
have “the purpose of preserving the common honor of the party and the 
individual party member and, if necessary, of adjusting differences of 
opinion among individual members.” It is their special duty to take 
measures against “those party members whose conduct does not corre- 
spond with the concept of honor and the views of the NSDAP, and, when 
it appears necessary for the preservation of the honor and prestige of the 
party, to move the exclusion of unworthy members from the party.” Ac- 
cording to Chief Party Justice Buch, “the party courts always have to 
consider themselves the iron clasps- of the movement which hold together 
the proud structure of the NSDAP, built up in laborious efforts by the 
political and SA leaders. To preserve it against damaging cracks and 
shocks is their primary task.”” It is the job of the Party Supreme Court 
to work out through its decisions the principles which govern the conduct ` 
of party members, in order that the “honor, purity, and internal strength” 
of the movement may be preserved. In that way, the Court is said to be- 
come the supreme court of honor within the nation.* For, as Hitler said at . 
. the Nuremberg party convention of 1934, “all G rmans are to become 
National Socialists; the best of them shall becomé members of the party.” 
To put it into fewer and more direct words, the party courts have a 
double task. They are to preserve unity within the party by “adjusting” 
4 Hans Fabricius, Organtsatorischer Aufbau'der NSDAP (in H. H. Lammers, 
and Hans Pfundtner, eds.), Grundlagen, Aufbau und Wirtschaftsordnung des national- 
sozialistischen Staates, Vol. I, No. 7 (Berlin, 1939 ed.), pp. 12-13. . 

5 Otto Koellreutter, Deutsches Verfassungsrecht (Berlin, 2nd ed., 1936), p. 158; 
also 8rd ed. (1938), p. 162; and Karl Krug, Strafrechi und Strafverfahren, in the series 
ed. by Lammers and Pfundtner, cited above, Vol. I, No. 41 (1936), pp. 46—47. 


* Buch, op. ctt., p. 201. T Quoted in Fabricius, op: teit., p. 13. 
8 Ibid. * Buch, op. cit., p. 202. 
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differences and friction. among party members, and among and with . 
party leaders of various ranks; and to preserve the prestige of the party by _ 


punishing party members who have committed crimes, or have failed in 
their party-political obligations, or whose conduct has ttherwise become 
a liability to the organization. While the courts appear to be much ‘con- 
cerned with the- “honor” of the party:or its members, their purpose is 
plainly of a utilitarian character, as they are intended to maintain and 
strerigthen the NSDAP as the backbone and moving power of the Na- 
tional Socialist state. 
Legal Status. The legal position and powers of the party’s judicial sys- 
tem are, of course, fundamentally dependent ‘upon the status of the 
-party itself. Under the Law for Safeguarding the Unity of Party and 
State of December, 1933,!° the NSDAP is the “bearer of the German 
government and is inseparably connected with the state.” It is a “‘corpora- 
tion of public law,” the constitution of which is determined by the Führer. 


Because the party and its affiliated organizations are “the leading and 


moving power of the National Socialist state,” its members have “‘in- 
creased duties” toward the Führer, the-people, and the state. For, viola- 
tion or neglect of these duties, they are subject to a special party jurisdic- 
tion." As violation or neglect of duty are considered “any action or neglect 
which may attack or endanger the stability of the organization, or the 
activity and authority of the NSDAP.” The law allows the imposition by 
` the party courts of arrest and imprisonment, in addition to the customary 
disciplinary measures. “The public authorities must, within their power, 
give assistance to party officials who are vested with party jurisdiction in 
rendering justice and legal redress.” The orders and regulations necessary 
for the execution and extension of this law, especially concerning the for- 
mation and procedure of the party’s jurisdiction, are issued by the Chan- 
cellor, as the Führer of the NSDAP—that is, not in his papacy as head 
of the state. 

German writers on constitutional law stress that while under this law 
.'the NSDAP is in form a “corporation of public law,” it is fundamentally 
different from it. It is not subject to the state, but is “politically inde- 


1° Text in William E; Rappard e al., Source Book on European Governments (NEN 
York, 1937), pp. 67—68. 

u The law provides also for a special B.A. jurisdiction. The 8.8., N.S. KK 
(Nattonalsozialistisches Kraftfahrerkorps, or automobile drivers’ dorpe). and the 
Hitler Youth organization also have their own courts of various names which deal 
mostly with cases of disobedience. If they come across dishonorable acts of party 
members, they automatically pass them on to the party courts. See Buch, op. ci., 
p. 208; also Directions, Paragraph 14, and annotations in Haidn and Fischer, op. ctt., 
pp. 701-702, 705, 709-713. - 

% Wilhelm Stuckart, Nationalsozialismus ina Staatsrecht (in the series ed. by 
Lammers and Pfundtner, cited above, Vol. I, No. 15 (1936), pp. 37, 38. 
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| pendent.’ It is not under the supervision of any organ of the state, as, 
constitutionally, it is a “fundamental institution” over which no institu- 
tion of the state can exercise control.“ The Führer has the supreme powèr 
` in all party matters, but not because of his position in the state (Chancel- 
lor), but rather as the Führer of the National Socialist movement. This 
independence of the movement rests on its own law, and not on public 
law, as is shown by paragraph 8 of the law just quoted. In other words, 
the party courts derive their jurisdiction and related powers from thé 
NSDAP, which, in turn, is independent of the state and itself an origina- 
tor of law," subject only to the will of the Chancellor acting in his capa- 
city as the party Führer. 
_ Structure: I. Local Courts. Locals of the NSDAP with 500 or more - 
members have an Orisgericht (local court), while within a given small dis- 
-trict (Kreis) a Kreisgericht (circle court) serves all locals of the party 
which have fewer than 500 members each. The Ortsgerichte and Krets-. 
gerichte are coérdinate in rank, neither being subordinate to the other.” 
They have jurisdiction over all party members who live in their respective _ 
districts and are there tegistered as party members, with the exception, 
however, of those who hold a party office of middle or higher rank, who 
come under the jurisdiction. of the district court, or even of the Party Su- 
` preme Court. The jurisdiction of the lower party courts differs from that 
of the lower state courts in that it is not limited to cases of minor impor- 
tance, but rather to the lower ranks of the membership," ı no matter what 
their alleged failings. 

II. District Courts (Gaugerichte). The district courts fulfill a double 
function. They are (a) superior courts of appeal from the local courts; 
and (b) courts of original jurisdiction for party officials of middle rank (as 

- designated in Paragraph 10 of the Directions)'* which the local courts 
lack. There is one district court for each district of the party, including, 
formerly, one for thé Free City of Danzig and one for the Ausland, or 
foreign countries, with headquarters in Berlin.?° In large district courts, _ 
the work may be divided among several chambers.”! 

mM. The Party Supreme Court (Oberstes Parteigericht) This consists 


B Koellreutter, op. cit, 2nd ed., p.. 156; 3rd ed., p. “169. See, further, Ernst 
Rudolf Huber, Verfassungsrechi des Grossdeutschen- Reiches (Hamburg, 1939; this is 
the 2nd edition of his Verfassung, published in 1937), pp. 289-297. (Quoted hence- 
forth as Verfassungsrecht.) ` 
_ M Ernst Rudolf Hubér, Wesen und-Inhalt der politischen Verfassung (Hamburg, 
1985), p. 86. 1: Ibid. ~  Stuckart, op. cit., pp. 37, 38. _ 

17 Bes also Fabricius, op. ctt. (2nd ed.), p. 30; Buch, op. cit., p. 203. 

18 Buch, op. cit., p. 203. Members of the Reichstag are. under the jurisdiction of 
` the various party courts, in accordance with their fone in the party. ea Haidn and 
Fischer, op. ci., p. 708. 1° Thid. 3 7 
m Fabricius, op. cii. (1936 ed.), pp. 25, 26, 30.. a Buch, op. ci., p- 203. 
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of three chambers, each with a near ee and four associates, which divide 
the work among themselves on a geographical basis. They constitute both 


- the highest court of appeal from the district courts and the only party 


court of original jurisdiction for high partyleaders who have no possibility 
of appeal. 

A Central Office (Zentralamt) is ‘attached to the Party Supreme Court. 
Headed by the Chief Party Justice, it directs the general work of the party 
courts and is in charge of all matters pertaining to personnel and the 


_training of the judges, many of whom are not professionally trained jur- 
_ists. It also keeps in contact with the proper state authorities concerning 


the passing of laws and decrees needed for the party’s judicial work. It 
further investigates the racial purity of party members and their previous 
Masonic connections.” i i 

The Judges. The members of the Party Supreme Court are appointed 
by the Führer. Its president (often referred to as the Chief Party Justice— 
Oberste Partetrichter) appoints the presidents of the district courts, upon 
nomination of the respective district party leaders, The chairmen of the 
local courts are appointed by the Party Supreme Court upon nomination 
of the presidents.of the respective district courts. The district and local 
judges appoint two assistant judges (Beisitzer) on the court and two sub- 
stitutes, in agreement with the proper party authorities. 

One member of a party court must belong to the 8.A. Women are not ` 
appointed judges.™ Party judges and associates may be dismissed only by 
the president of the Party Supreme Court. The heads of the party courts 
may not hold other party offices;* and sessions of the party courts are 
not public,?” 

The local courts are composed of laymen only. The district courts in- 
clude professionally trained judges, The Party Supreme -Court, in the 
words of Chief Party Justice Buch, is to be composed of the “best judges” 
of the party; but no definite qualifications are prescribed.** The present ` 
Chief Justice himself is not a jurist by training, but a soldier.® He has the 
reputation of being a very loyal follower of Hitler, as well as one of the 
earliest.?° 


8 Fabricius, op. cit. (1936 ed.), p. 12. 33 Buch, op. cH., p. 203. 

“ According to Decree No. 52 in “Der Parteirichter,” Vol. 3, p. 49, as cited in 
Haidn and Fischer, op. cit., p. 702. 

3 Fabricius, op. cit. (1939 ed.), p. 14. 

s Koellreutter, op. cit. (3d ed.), p. 182. 

2? Decree of the Deputy Führer, May 7, 1935, quoted in Haidn and Fischer, op. 

cit., p. 740. 38 Buch, op. cit., p. 208. 

39 Bee his biography in the 1986 Reichstagshandbuch (Berlin, 1936), and in Edgar 


- von Schmidt-Pauli, Die Manner um Hitler (Berlin, rev. ed., 1933), pp. 158-160. 


30 Konrad Heiden, A History of National Socialism (London, 1934), pp. 221, 241. 
According to the Reichstagshandbuch for 1986, he joined the party in 1922. 
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Judgments. The Directions provide for the following punishments: 
_ warning, reprimand, and, in the most severe cases, exclusion or even 
expulsion from the party. To these may be added the prohibition of hold- 
ing a party office for a period of up to three years, of carrying arms for up 
to three months, or of acting as a public speaker." These disciplinary 
measures are similar to those imposed by the former courts of honor of 
the Imperial army.™ Exclusion, and especially expulsion, from the party 
is likely, of course, to have the most severe consequences for the pro- 
fessional and other future of a person. 

While the Law for Safeguarding the Unity of Party and State allows 
party courts to impose arrest and imprisonment, no use has been made of 
this provision, at least not until the middle of 1936. The Chief Party 
Justice, however, has expressed the opinion that these pininpis were 
likely to be imposed at some future date. 

A case may be tried in a party court concurrently with or after its trial 
in a state court. The party courts have to be notified by the state 
judicial authorities of the beginning and progress of a criminal trial 
against a party member. They are thereby enabled to take proper meas- 
ures on their part, such.as suspension or exclusion. There are no express 
regulations which would insure uniform decisions in both court systems, - 
and judicial conflicts are, therefore, possible.™ 

The execution of the party court judgments lies in the ae of the 

party organization, provided no possibility of appeal remains.*’ Judgments 


‘a Fabricius, op. cit. (1986 ed.), p. 30; Buch, op. cit., p. 202. It is reported that 
Chief Party Justice Buch was present on Hitler’s famous trip to Wiessee during the 
purge of June 30, 1934 (see Schumann, op. cit, p. 449, and Heiden, Hitler (New 
York, 1936), pp. 369, 372-374); but the drastic punishments meted out at that time 
do not appear to have been ordered by the regular party courts. It will be recalled 
that they were legalized afterwards by cabinet decree (Reichsgesetzblatt, 1934, Vol. 7, 
No. 71, p. 529). Schuman (op. cit., p. 460), without further explanation, refers to a 
“special party court martial, dominated by the 8S” in Munich, which expelled 8A 
members. 8 Buch, op. cit, p. 202. 

"The president of the Party Supreme Court has decread that the Deputy 
Führer and the Reich Minister of the Interior are to be notified of the more severe 
judgments against party members who are civil servants. Sep hia Decree No. 48 in 
“Der Parteirichter,” VoL 3, p. 27, cited in Haidn and Fischer, op. cit., p. 723. See also 
the German Civil Service Act of January 26,.1937, Sec. I, paragraph 32 (2)3, trans- 
lated by James K. Pollock and Alfred V. Boerner (Chicago, 1938); also the ques- 
tionnaire to be filled out at time of appointment to the civil service, where exclusion 
` from the party is considered equal to “conviction in court.” See Anhang zum deut- 
schen Beamiengesetz of June 29, 1937 (text edited by Rudolf Beyer, Leipzig, 2nd ed., 
1937), p. 209. ™ Buch, op. ctt., p. 202. 

% [bid.; also Ernst Rudolf Huber, Verfassung (Hamburg, 1987), p. 166. 

u Huber, op. cit., p. 166; also his Verfassungsrecht, p. 299. 

37 Fabricius, op. cit. (1936 ed.), p. 30; for details concerning appeals, tbid., pp. 
80-31, and Directions, Paragraphs 30-34. i 
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may be published in the press only with permission of the president of the _ 

“ Party Supreme Court.** The decisions of the Party Supreme Court are 
final. Only the Führer may modify them or set them aside by an act of 
pardon.*® 

In making decisions, the party judges are not held to any provisions of 

_ state law. To quote the Chief Party Justice: “They are bound only by 
their National Socialist conscience; they are not subordinate to any party 
official; they are subject only to the Fithrer.’“° And further: “... even 
though the Führer, in his proclamation of April 25, 1928, subjected him- 

self and all party offices to the orders of the-Party Supreme Court, his 
word will always be the supreme law for everyone in the party. The party 
judicial system is by no means something by itself.... Just as the 

Führer orders the direction in which the [National Socialist] movement 

marches, so he also decides what is to be law in the party. If, according to 

. the will of the Führer, the meaning and purpose of the party is the. 

preservation of Germanism [deutsche Ari], then, in accordance with his will, ` 
everything ts lawful for the party that corresponds with the preservation of 

- Germanism, and unlawful that conflicts with it’ (italics by Chief Party 

Justice Buch). 

The Party Courts as an Organ of the Führer.. The Führer principle is 
applied to the party judicial system in several ways. The local courts, for 
instance, have no jurisdiction over any party’ official; even if only of 
` “middle” rank. As Chief Party Justice Buch puts it, “Under the structural 
system of the party—from those who are led up to the leader—it is im- ` 
possible that a superior be judged by his subordinates.’ Jurisdiction over 

cases involving party officials is, therefore, reserved for the higher district 
courts,.or even the Party Supreme Court. 

It must be noted also that all members of ‘the Party Supreme Court 
are appointed by the Fiihrer—and there is nothing to keep him from dis- 
missing them at will. The president of the Party Supreme Court is re- 
sponsible to Hitler only.“ Further, all heads of the lower courts are ap- 
pointed by the Party Supreme Court, or in the case of the important dis- 
„trict courts, by the president of the Supreme Court (Chief Party Justice) 
alone, who, as head of the Central Office, is also in charge of all matters 
pertaining to the personnel and training of the judges. According to the 

-authority of Chief Party Justice Buch, who is the founder of the party 
court. system as well as its head, there is no final law in these courts except 


3 Haidn and Fischer, op. cit., p. 740. Buch, op. ci., p. 208. 

+ Quoted in Fabricius, op. cù. (1939 ed.), p. 18. 

“ Buch, op. ck., p. 208. For a discussion of Nasi concepts of honor, see Walter 
Buch, Des nationalsozialistischen Menschen Ehre und Ehrenschutz (Munich, 1039). 


` This pamphlet is a reprint from the publication of the Party Supreme Court, “Der 


| Parteirichter.” “Ibid. .  Koellreutter, op. cit. (2nd ed.), p. 177. 
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: Hitler's word and will.“ The Sai ste are. re obviously not ‘idopandart 
agencies “of justice—even of’ justice based upon party regulations. They 
are, instead, one more means for safeguarding the authoritarian leadership ` 
of the party Fthrer. This fact is, of course, in line with the “principle of 
leadership,” which knows no division of authority and no fundamental 
independence of the judicial system, whether of the party or of the state. 

Aside from propaganda, the extensive and systematic network’ of the 

party courts constitutes. the strongest effort of the NSDAP toward the 
internal consolidation of the political élite-and its steady readiness to be 
used by the Führer as a compact, coherent-group. Originally heterogene- 
ous elements from all classes of the’ population and all parts of the Reich, 
even from foreign countries—varying in age and- religion as well as in 
social, educational, and other background—are held together by the “iron 
clasps” of the party courts (to use the words of the Chief Party’ Justice) 
in order that, internally, party unity may be achieved and maintained 
-and, externally, party préstige may bé sustained and increased. — 


x. Os 


u Stuckart, op. cit., p. 38. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
THE ener OF A “COOLING-OFF PERIOD” ` 


ALLAN G. B. FISHER 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, Chatham House, London 


There has at various times during the war been a good deal of discussion 
of the advantages to be gained from interposing a “cooling-off period” 
between the conclusion of hostilities in the obvious sense and the formal 


‘execution of an elaborate peace treaty. During such a possibly prolonged 


period of armistice (or whatever else it might be called), some of the pas- 


-sions generated during the war, it is hoped, might be mitigated, and an 


opportunity given for more leisurely, and therefore more intelligent and 
farsighted, investigation of many of the knotty problems to which during 


_the war busy statesmen can scarcely be-expected to apply their minds. © 


The attractiveness of this idea.is obvious enough. It would be an inesti- 
mable benefit'if somehow or other we could ensure that the postwar 
settlement would be made by people immune from the passions and 
hatreds which on all sides are likely to generate clouded and distorted 
thinking after the war. And it is equally obvious that, even with the most ` 
careful preparation now, there will, at the conclusion of the war, stil] be 
questions of first-rate importance, about which few people whose judg- 
ment merited respect would be prepared to offer confident solutions for 
immediate application. And even if they had confidence in their judgments ` 


„on these issues, they are unlikely during the war to make as much progress 


as might be desired in convincing all the parties whose coöperation will be 
essential for the execution of their plans of the wisdom of their views. 

If then there are any fields of policy to which the “cooling-off period” 
idea can be applied, it is a matter of great importance to identify them. ` 
Unfortunately, the search for these fields suggests the contrary and on the 
whole more pressing danger that we may be tempted to delay decisions 
on other issues, where delay will be extremely dangerous and prompt ac- 


_ tion essential if the inevitably difficult situation left at the end of the war 


is not then to deteriorate still further. 

No one would seriously suppose that the peoples of certain parts of 
Europe could be subjected to a process similar to that which sent the 
Sleeping Beauty and her entourage to sleep for an indefinite period and 
without any of those affected by the process growing older while they were 
asleep. Some of the current uncritical thinking on this subject seems to 


. contain an idea not far removed from this foolish belief. Especially if they 


have any degree of complexity, there are few human situations which 
can be thus crystallized. People will persist in growing older, and, what is 
perhaps more important, they will be profoundly conscious of the fact; 
104 l 
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the consequent changes in their state of mind may render quite ineffective 
schemes which may have been carefully thought out at leisure, but with- 
out reference to the psychological deterioration going on while the schemes 
are being formulated. 

These considerations have most importance for the reorganization of 
efficient economic life. Relief measures, it is true, must be undertaken; 
first, but these measures themselves, as is generally agreed, must be s0 
organized as to facilitate the utmost possible speed in restoring normal 
economic activity, in which the ordinary member of the population will 

_earn his living in the ordinary way. In this connection, the question calls 
for examination whether normal economic activity can in fact be restored 
in Europe unless there is correspondingly speedy reéstablishment of nor- 
mal institutions in other fields, and in particular a speedy settlement of 
frontiers. 

Leaving aside any necessity for the construction or maintenance of 
economic institutions for special or limited purposes, normal economic 
life in any kind of society clearly presupposes the existence of a framework 
of institutions, juridical and otherwise, which makes it possible to draw 
up contracts and to have confidence in their execution. Such a framework 
is indeed so essential that in countries like our own we do not have to 
think much about the steps necessary to establish it. We take it as a mat- 
ter of course, and may therefore be apt to overlook the great urgency of 
this question for other countries where after the war it will by no means 
be a matter of course. To insist upon the necessity for such a framework 
in every part of Europe after the war indicates no undue preoccupation 
with mere technical formalities or legal curiosities. Whatever changes may 

` be introduced into the economic life of Europe, this framework cannot be 
dispensed with. It is an essential foundation for the ordinary process of 
earning a living by the ordinary man, and the problem of providing this 
essential foundation is primarily a political problem. 

If this is true of the “normal” economic life to which people were ac- 
customed before the war, it will be still more true in the abnormal situa- 
tion created by the war. One illustration of special importance will be 
sufficient. In every part of Europe without exception there will exist at 
the end of the war a potentially inflationary situation of considerable 
danger. Everywhere the volume of money has been abnormally expanded. 
The effects of this expansion upon prices have been held in check by vari- ` 
ous devices of price control and the like. The efficiency ofthe control has 
varied from country to country, but even where black markets have been 
most active, the worst manifestations of the cruder forms of inflation 
have so far been kept in check. If, however, the present machinery of 
control were to be relaxed after the war, and nothing put in its place, it 
is quite certain that a headlong inflation would gravely impede the process 


` r 
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of economic recovery, with corresponding risks of further political and . 
social disintegration. As the author of Relief and Reconstruction in Europe; 
The First Steps! has pointed out, the mildness of the inflationary symp- 
- toms so far observed is due to the fact that “the technique of monetary 
and exchange control has greatly improved since” the last war; butitisa < 
dangerous error to suppose that this improvement in technique is some- 
thing which operates, so to speak, in thevoid, that we can therefore assume 
its indefinite continuance after the war, and are justified in dismissing as 
misleading any analogy between the probable post-war situation and “the 
last war and postwar years.” For this technique, which has had a con- 
siderable though not quite unqualified success in keeping inflationary 
symptoms under control, is itself entirely and absolutely dependent upon 
. the continued existence and efficiency of a political machine, which some . 
of the thought influenced by the ‘‘cooling-off period” concept has been dis- 
posed to suggest might be left in abeyance in some parts of Europe, or at 
‘ best maintained only in a rudimentary condition for some time after the 
- end of the war. It is, on the contrary, quite certain that if the political 
machine does not then function properly, the analogy between the situa- 
tion at the end of the present war and the post-1918 period may become 
alarmingly apt. At the end of the war, the European peoples will want 
(almost above everything else) an assurance that their currencies will be 
reasonably stable, and if (as is certainly the case) they cannot get a reason- 
ably stable currency unless a reasonably stable political machine exists 
` within which currencies can be managed and controlled, their wishes could 
not be satisfied if we told them that we thought it better on the whole to 
postpone political decisions until nearer the end of a “cooling-off period.” 
It will, in the nature of things,.be impossible even to maintain the price- ` 
situation left at the end of the war unless something quite positive is put 
in the place of the German controls. If effective controls are not provision- 
-ally maintained and a positive remedial policy initiated without delay, 
the situation will rapidly deteriorate and perhaps get quite out of hand. 
This is true in varying degrees of all parts of Europe, but is especially true 
-of countries like Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Jugoslavia, where several 
different currencies and several distinct administrative units for exchange 
control are at present in existence. The economic situation of these 
countries may rapidly become quite hopeless if no decisions are made 
about the fate of the administrative units into which they have been ' 
divided. 

That very extension of state activity in-economic life, to which so much 
importance is frequently attached as an outstanding charasteriatic of our 
‘time, itself imposes the necessity, for purely economic reasons, of estab- 
lishing throughout Europe with as little delay as possible some sort of 

1 Published in London by the Royal Institute of International Affairs in 1942, 
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: stable political E ‘without whieh the Sistrumentalities antal 


for effective economic policy would’ be unable to’ work and would indeed 
scarcely be able even to exist. It is not merély that individual merchants.. `. 


and manufacturers may have a prejudice in favor of knowing which 
system of law they must bear in mind in planning their activities for the 


future, a matter which on a hasty judgment might be thought, to affect _ 
only a relatively small and unimportant part of the population. The much . 7 


more important point is that throughout the areas under German control 


the status of the circulating medium, which must or ought to have a very . 


useful part to play, even during the ‘period when relief activities are of 
overwhelming importance, will, after the war be so doubtful, and will so 
- speedily deteriorate in the absence of any political authority which can 
-keep it under control, that the establishment of a political authority to 


perform these essential functions must be regarded as a matter which , 


cannot safely be postponed.until the conclusion of a ‘‘cooling-off period.” 


These points are likely to be pressed with special vigor by some of the ` 


. representatives of refugee Allied governments, naturally anxious to take 
every opportunity to fortify and consolidate. their position, as the rightful 
-permanent governing. -authorities of their former countries, and there may 
be.an element of special pleading in the case which. they present. We 
should not, however, on this account refuse to consider their argument at 


_ all; The problem must be recognized as one which simply will not admit l 


.- of any delay at the end of the war, for delay may mean the rapid appear- 


ance of a chaos which will endanger the prospects of any kind of satis- — 


factory reconstruction, political, economic, or social. 
There are two lines of action whereby. the problèm might ‘be tackled. 
‘The responsibility-for controlling the currency of. occupied areas (and it 
` must again be emphasized that this is primarily a political and not merely 
an economic responsibility) might be. assumed. by whatever authority, 
presumably mainly British, American, and Russian, was in control of any 


~ military fortes which might occupy the areas in question. There are, of -` ` 


course, numerous precedents for this throughout the history of-military 
conquest and occupation. In the case with which. we are concerned, the 
task of control would, however, be much more complicated. and: difficult 


_ than most of ‘the pretedents which come to mind. Currency regulation l 


during the time of war in African territories occupied by. the United 


Nations was a relatively simple question, though it has had difficulties . 
enough; ‘the more complicated German administration can scarcely be | 
taken as a satisfactory guide, if for no other reason, because the interests: 


of the inhabitants of the occupied territories have been regarded by the 
German administration ás a minor consideration. A postwar administra- 


tion could hardly be regarded as satisfactory unless these interests were . 


‘its first concern. Thetask, moreover, would in any: event make considerable 
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calls upon the personnel at the disposal of any provisional international 
authority, and demand careful preliminary planning. The latter condition 
was satisfied by the Germans, and they had a considerable trained person- 
nel available, though even for them the problem of personnel seems to 
have been one of increasing difficulty. Even the Germans too, it should 
be noted, did not ignore existing political units, though they altered their 
- form and structure quite ruthlessly when this suited their purposes. 
Where possible, they left the detailed work:of currency control at least 
formally in the hands of the established authorities of occupied territories, 
e.g., in Norway, France, and Belgium, and where this was not possible, a 
separate adininistrative. machine was created, as in Poland, to perform a 
similar function. 

There are indeed very great and obvious advantages in treating the 
whole of this problem as a European problem right from the outset. By 
so doing, the prospects for a well-coördinated policy of collaboration at 
a later date, whatever the ultimate form of the international structure 
to be established, might be made much more favorable. But even if it 
were so treated, it would still be impossible to ignore frontier questions. 
The Germans themselves have not seriously contemplated the effacement 
of the boundary lines-between administrative units. The existing bound- 
aries must be either maintained or modified, and in either case the decision 
which cannot be avoided will powerfully influence, if it does not definitely 
determine, the future political structure of the areas affected. 

The alternative course would be to entrust the responsibility for cur- 
- rency and exchange control to suitable local authorities. At once the 
question arises, how far should these authorities be based on the existing 
allied refugee governments? The samé reason which makes some of the 
refugee governments anxious to consolidate their position also makes 
some other people reluctant to give them such an opportunity to create a 
situation of apparent strength. Later, it is thought, either for internal 
or other reasons, it may be found necessary to change the governmental 
structure of certain states. It is perhaps quite natural and proper to be a 
little skeptical about the prospects of ultimate stability for some of the 
refugee governments, but in the nature of things, it will simply not be 
- possible to leave them suspended, in mid-air, leaving the final decision 
about their status to be determined by the course of events. Unless there 
is to be an jntefnational authority which will ignore local divisions en- 


tirely, a course which can scarcely be seriously contemplated, some pro- 


visional decision about their status must be made in the very act of de- 
ciding about currency and exchange control. The risks involved in 
strengthening the position of a régime, which later may be found to be 
too far out of touch with local feeling to be maintained, are indeed not 
quite so serious as is sometimes implied. Changes of government are not 


` 
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really so difficult to organize as seems sometimes to be supposed: it would 
be a serious error to delay giving any assistance in the reéstablishment of 
any form of government in the vain hope that-one could thus have any 
assurance that the form finally established would be eternal. Such an 
attitude might greatly increase the chances of currency and exchange 
disorders, and thus make the establishment of even a provisional govern- 
ment a matter of considerable difficulty. 

This second alternative does not indeed necessarily imply the recogni- 
tion of independent sovereign authorities on the old model, free to make 
their own decisions about currency matters without any regard to the 
requirements of codrdination within a broader framework. It may be 
precisely in this connection that the opportunity will offer itself for co- 
operation along lines which will give fruitful results in other connections 
as well. Why should not the victorious Allied Nations say to the refugee 
governments: “We restore you as the effective government of the areas 
formerly included within your state. Experience has, however, shown that 
neither your nor any other state is safe so long as its policy in certain 
fields is pursued without-paying proper attention to the necessity for 
codrdination with the policies in the-same fields of other states. The rights 
now restored to you are therefore not absolute rights. They are con- 
ditional, dependent upon your giving guarantees that you will progres- 
sively bring the policy of your country into line with whatever is de- 
termined to be appropriate by a properly constituted international 
` authority”? And instead of leaving these guarantees merely vague and 
general, they could be converted to any extent thought desirable into 
specific conditions some of which could be brought into operation im- 
mediately. Some of the Allied leaders have already, though no doubt in 
‘guarded terms, indicated their willingness to submit to such control of 
the rights of sovereign states as other states were also prepared to accept. 
Acceptance of restoration on terms such as those outlined above would be 
gréatly facilitated by, and might indeed be unattainable without, an ex- 
pression of a similar willingness to give guarantees of the same kind on 
` the part of the more powerful states which will be playing the most active 
part in the process of “restoration?” One of the main’ guiding principles 
for postwar policy should be the desirability of making frontiers as un- 
important as possible. It is not a paradox to suppose that this end will 
more effectively be attained if we also settle frontier guenons as quickly 
as possible. 

The view here expressed has nothing in common with nki gpinion, 
widespread but quité illusory, which assumes omnipotence on the part — 
of the main victorious nations åt the conclusion of the war, far exceeding 
any powers which any human organization has ever commanded in the 
past or will be able to command in the future. It is not a question of 
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elaborately working out during the course of the war a new map of Europe 
in the expectation that later it can in every detail be imposed upon the 
submissive and grateful people of Europe. Any decision made now must 
be provisional. We shall certainly not be prepared to fight to ensure that 
all such provisional decisions. will ultimately be made final. But we should, 
without cherishing any dangerous illusions of omnipotence, realize that 
failure to work out provisional decisions in time may have disastrous con- 
sequences upon the subsequent course of events, If we uncritically accept 
the concept of a “‘cooling-off period,” we are likely to encourage the 
dangerous illusion that simply by refraining from doing anything ourselves 
-we may effectively ensure that nothing will be done. The course of events: 
` will, however, have a momentum of its own. We cannot in these matters 
dictate a settlement, nor should we endeavor to dogo, even if it lay within 
our power. But by refusing to formulate any policy now, we do not ensure 
that at a later date the situation will be any easier than it is now to 
mould according to our own desires; on the contrary, the final result will 
much more probably be highly unsatisfactory both to ourselves and to 
‘many of the peoples most directly concerned. 


THE SUEZ CANAL AND THE OUTLOOK FOR EGYPT 


' HALFORD L. HOSKINS j Pa 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


The Suez Canal has been regarded at times and uncritically as one of 
` Egypt’s great assets. It is so considered by many of the political leaders 
of Egypt, as their attitude on Canal issues bears witness. In the sense that 
the Suez waterway, both as a project and as an achievement, has brought 
the land of Egypt prominently into the world scene during the past cen- ` 
tury, it has been a factor in the trend of development of that country 
- second in importance only to the Nile River itself. This is no indication, 
however, that the Canal has had a beneficent influence.on Egyptian life. 

. Actually, a careful estimate of the changes it has wrought; both economic 
and political, leads inescapably to the conclusion that, with respect to 
tangible effects, the waterway thus far has worked to the distinct disad- 
vantage of Egypt. It is impossible to bring the intangible balance sheet 
to totals, but it is safe to say that an Egyptian patriot more concerned 
with his country’s national security and a balanced budget than with its’ 
prominence in world affairs might well deplore the feck that the Canal 
ever progressed beyond the stage of discussion. 

While numerous political dangers to Egypt andoabieds were inherent 
in the Canal, economic hazards were few- in the scheme as originally 
` projected. The Canal was to have been built’ by the proceeds of shares 
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taken up by the investing public in the various states of Europe and the 
United States of America, with 15 per cent of the net proceeds from 
Canal earnings assigned to Egypt as compensation for vested interest in 
the waterway. When most of the shares offered by the Compagnie Uni- 
verselle du Canal Maritime de Suez were not taken up by the purchasers 
for whom they were intended, the French promoter, De Lesseps, found 
ways of foisting them upon the unwary ruler of Egypt, who later shoul- 
dered also the cost of the shares allotted to the Ottoman Government. 
Approximately 44 per cent of the Canal Company’s original capitalization 
of 200,000,000 francs came from Said Pasha’s purse—an outlay made 
possible only by the issuance of interest-bearing treasury notes.! One 
unwise step led to another. For example, in 1856 Said Pasha, under 
pressure, agreed to provide the Canal Company at Egyptian expense 
with four-fifths of the necessary construction labor. The termination of 
this impossible arrangement ten years later involved the assumption by 
the Pasha of penalties amounting to an additional 28,000,000 francs. Still 
other indemnities claimed by the Company and eventually paid amounted . 
to 56,000,000 francs, and even thereafter Egypt continued to be bur- 
dened with the cost of maintenance of the Sweet Water Canal drawn from 
the Nile near Cairo.* These developments, growing out of the Canal’s 
failure as a genuine international undertaking, might have resulted in its 
becoming primarily, and perhaps even profitably, an Egyptian under- 


taking. Actually, however, it became increasingly a private commercial 
enterprise in which Egypt participated only slightly, in consequence of 
the follies of successive Egyptian governors, aided and abetted by the 


machinations of certain European states. 
A few of the more striking steps in the alienation of the Canal from 


Egyptian control or influence during the years of early commercial suc- 
- cess will throw useful light on Egypt’s situation in more récent years. 
Just as the Canal was coming into operation in 1869, all dividends payable 
on the Pasha’s large shareholdings down to the close of the year 1894 
-were turned over to the Canal Company in lieu of a cash payment for 
warehouses and hospitals transferred by the Company to the Egyptian 
state. In 1875 the shares themselves were purchased by the British Goy- 
rmment through the engineered by Prime Mini israeli, During 
the entire period, the Egyptian Government not only enjoyed no return 
from these shares, but, by the terms of sale, duly paid to Great Britain 5 
per cent per annum on the par value of these shares after 1875, the original 
interest-bearing coupons of the share certificates being in the hands of the 


1 M. Babry, L'Empire Egyptien sous Ismail (Paris, 1933), p. 63. 

3 Recueil dé Firmans Impériauz Ottomans (Institute français d’archéologie ori- 
entale du Caire, 1934), p. 289; Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold T, Wilson, The Suez Canal (Lon- 
don, 1933), pp. 191-1938. ` 
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Suez Canal Company. Meanwhile, even the 15 per cent of the net profits 

from Canal operations allotted to the Egyptian Government by the Act 
~ of Concession was transferred in 1880 in perpetuity to the Crédit Foncier 
de France in part satisfaction of debt.t Egypt thus became almost com- 
pletely divorced from the great commercial artery built very largely with 
Egyptian resources, 

At the same time, commercial traffic which passed through the Canal 
free of any tribute to Egypt (although of course not free of burdensome 
tolls payments to the Suez Canal Company) tended to .absorb such 
trade as had passed through Egypt prior to, the opening of the waterway. 
After the opening of the “overland route” through Egypt in the 1830s, 
some quantities of goods paying customs duties to the Pasha traversed 
; ‘Egypt by river, caravan, and rail, and the incidental revenue-to the 
‘Egyptian- state from passenger traffic and the transit of British mails 
amounted to appreciable sums. The Suez Canal changed all this. Com- 
merce shifted at once to the water route, followed some years later by the 
British and Indian mails, Travel through Egypt proper also fell off, and 
the rest stations.and desert hotels, and even the Cairo-Suez railway line 


(completed in 1858), were abandoned. 5 It is not too much to say that the 
Canal was a principal accessory to the state of bankruptcy which in the 


1870’s and 1880’s brought Egypt into a state of dependency upon western 

urope from which it is even yet attempting to recover.’ Thus, until very 

ately, the Suez Canal has only added economic burdens to and subtracted 
revenue from a country already steeped in poverty. 

The Canal proved not only a great commercial artery but also a hardly 
legs important naval and tary route. Its strategic potentialities per- 
ha s even more than’ its commercial utility have given rise from time to 
pirations have been found to lie on both sides of the Isthmus of Sues. Of 
such imperial interests, those of Great Britain—because they have been 
the most extensive—naturally have been most involved in the changes 
brought about by the Canal. -As long as a substantial-land barrier lay be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Eastern Seas, a barrier bulwarked on the 
eastern side by British naval stations and on the western (after 1856) 


by the inviolability of the Ottoman Empire, the British Government was: * 
content with h Egypt as a Turkish vassal state. But the physical barrier 


3 Parliamentary Paper, 1876, co. 1891, pp. 6, 7. 
1 Parliamentary Paper, op. cù., pp. 20, 21; Royaume d'Egypte, Annuaire Statis- : 
tique, 1914 (Cairo, 1915), p. 268. oo 
ë H. L. Hoskins, British Routes to India (New York, 1928), pp. 367, passim. : 
6 Earl of Cromer, Modern Egypt (2 vols., New York, 1916); I,.11. Cromer says’ 
that a substantial part of the enormous debt contracted by Teman before his deposi- 
tion ETONE sums spent on the Suez Canal. sedge 
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was breached and the monopoly represented by the Cape route destroyed 
by the opening of the Canal in 1869, and with political safeguards crum- 
bling in consequence of the Russian attack on Turkey in 1877 and the 
tions, Great Britain could not longer abstain from direct territorial com- 
mitments along the new water route to India and the East. An agreement 


with Egypt, signed on September 7, 18777—a logical sequence to the pur- 
chase by Great Britain of the Khedive’s canal shares two years earlier— 
brought that province definitely within the British political sphere, where 


to all intents and purposes it remains. The acquisition of Cyprus in July, 
1878, as a “place d'armes,” the armed occupation of Egypt in 1882, the 


protectorate of 1914, and the intimate Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936 are 
all natural and inevitable consequences of the construction of the Sueaz(~ 
Canal.® 

The care with which the British Government has used its position in 
Egypt to maintain protective control over tho Caral is more widely 
understood than is the way in which this position of vantage has been 
employed in recent years in maintaining an effective hold on Egypt. It is 
common knowledge that, after several years of negotiation, Great Britain 
joined with eight other Powers in 1888 in signing a convention designed to 
give the Canal an international status and some measure of international 
oversight and making Egypt the mandatatre for the carrying out of the 
provisions of the convention. It is not so generally remembered that to 
this document the British attached a reservation stating that nothing 
contained therein should be understood to “fetter the liberty_of action of 


Her Majesty’s Government during the occupation of Egypt.”*® Through 
all of the several changes which have since taken place in the status. of 
Egypt and in the technical relations between that state and Great Britain, 
thi reservation of 1888 has been preserved, in one form or another, down 
to the present-moment.’° In fine, Great Britain was able to exercise a 

large measure of influence in Canal affairs by virtue of a recognized posi- 
` tion in Egypt during the years 1879-1921 and has enjoyed a comparable 
measure of influence in Egyptian affairs by virtue of a paramount and 
recognized interest in the Canal since the creation of an independent 


Egypt. Thus it becomes apparent that Egypt is bound up in so many 
ways that it is nearly impossible to consider a postwar arrangement for 
_ the one without including the other. 


* FO 78/3189, “Agreement between the British and Egyptian Governments, 
signed at Alexandria ptember, 1877.” 

ë Bee H. L. Hosking, “British Policy in Africa, 1873-1877,” Geographical Review, 
Vol. 82 (Jan., 1942), pp. 147-149. 

* Parliamentary Paper, Egypt No. 16 (1885) and Egypt No. 19 (1885). 
. 10H. L. Hoskins, “The Suez Canal as an International Waterway,” American 
Journal of International Law, Vol. 37 (July, 1948), p. 884. ` 
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While the political leaders of Egypt undoubtedly are well aware of the 


. extent to which many of the fundamental problems of that state ‘are 
linked up with the isthmian artery, there lias been little indication at any 


time, as has been remarked, that most of them look upon this connection 


brings into focus upon Egypt. A more material basis certainly is to be 
found in the ever-recurring hope that the Egyptian Government will dis- 


_ cover ways of obtaining recompense for the resources and effort lavishly 


applied to the building of the. Canal and vainly sacrificed by unwise rulers, 


de arid eventually will come to enjoy economic benefits of very considerable ` 

es magnitude. This hope is undoubtedly the more substantial ‘because of 
> oertain minor advantages which the Canal has conferred in late years. 
. One of these'has been the employment of Egyptians in the Canal towns, 


which has been a small item in the total national productive effort. 
Another has been the stimulation given to Egyptian agricultural interests 


in the Sudan. The Nile is a notoriously poor channel of access to the’ 


` Sudan. The Canal not only brings the Mediterranean ports of E 
nearer this region in point of time-distance, but also it greatly expedites 


the export of Sudanese produce to European markets." Likewise there is 
some profit to Egypt from the many small trades and businesses that have 


:~> made their appearance in the rising seaports of the Sudan and along the 


Red Sea littoral. l 

_ A more appreciable advantage has derived from the issuance by the 
Egyptian Government of the decree of May 2, 1935, voiding gold clauses 
in foreign. currencies in Egypt, thus creating a doubt as to the legal right 
of-the Suez Canal Company to levy tolls at more than 10 paper francs per 
tonneau de capacité, that being the limit as defined in the Supplementary 
Act of Concession of 1856. Representations by the Canal Company on 
this point led to an Egyptian decree-of April 23, 1936, translating the 


maximum toll rates of 1856 into an equivalent of gold francs. Thereupon . 


agreement was concluded (August 9, 1937) whereby the Egyptian 
‘quota of employees in the Canal organization would be increased to ‘33 
per cent, a royalty óf £E300,000 (approximately $1,500,000) would be paid 
the Egyptian Government annual] from the Company’s revenues, and 


` as a misfortune to Egypt. Their degree of complacency can be attributed ` 
a _in part, no doubt, to a certain pride in the world interest which the Canal 


4 


whenever the number of directorships may be eed one’ of the Tew 


posts is to be assigned to an Egyptian.” Bince 1937, consequently, Egypt 


naire iret return from the operations of the Canal for the first time’ ` 


‘ u F, de Varennes-Bessuel de Bt. Victor, Le Canal de Suez (Paris, 1989), p. 122; 


Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, Bulletin décadatre, No. 2191 
_ (15 ‘Jan. 1937), p. 9044. 


' â B VRoyal Institute of International Affairs, Bulletin of International News, XY, 10. 
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since 1880, Unfortunately, it has thus far been inconsequential because of 
the heavy disruption of Suez Canal traffic by the present war; but it 
would not have been a relatively large return in any event. 


The principal Egyptian hope that the Canal ma g & great eco- 
nomic asset lies in the approach of the year 1968, when the Suez Canal 
Company’s charter will expire, and when, unless it is renewed, all of the 


rights, properties, and facilities of the Company will revert to Egypt. ` 





When, in 1910, officials of the Company brought forward proposals that 
the Canal concession be extended to the year 2008, with the provision 


that all profits from Canal operations be divided evenly with Egypt in 
lieu of the 15 per cent profit specified in the original charter, and with 
gradual Egyptian participation in Canal earnings from 4 per cent to 12 
tor cont in the interval between 1027 and 1068, the Egyptian General 
Assembly turned a deaf ear.# No formal overture by the Company, has 
been made since that time, either because of an opportunist outlook or 
because of a belief that tHe Egyptian authorities are determined to oe 
greater benefits from their own control and operation of the Canal. 

U the scauston of full control of the Canal and also the maintenance 
of a completely independent national status are objectives s upon which 


the Egyptian Government has determined, it may not lie within the 
province of those Powers which are now haping a mold for the postwar 





world arbitrarily to make other dispositions. There is still ample time for ... 7 


major alterations in Egyptian policy before a new world balance shall 
have been struck, however, and it would be naive to disregard the many 
kinds of compelling pressure which can be brought to bear upon a small 
state without violating its sovereign rights. Hence, those who are to shape 
Egyptian destinies may find it expedient, and even essential, to take into 
consideration the wishes of the Powers, even though this may not nearly 
coincide with Egyptian aspirations. At this point, therefore, it may not be 
unprofitable, in view of past relationships between the Suez Canal and 
the affairs of Egypt, to consider the alternatives with which Egypt wa, 
be faced within the next few years. 

In late years, there have been scattered indications that a few of the 
Egyptian leaders would favor a renewal of the Canal Company’s charter, 
should Egypt be -awarded generous compensation and be relieved of the 
necessity of assuming onerous responsibilities. The prevalent tone of the 
- Egyptian press, however, warrants the assumption that the government 
_ aims to take over the Canal in entirety not later than 1968, both as to 

` operation and as to political control. A shrewd estimate of the necessarily 
dominant place of the Canal i in Egyptian domestic policy and foreign rela- 
tions makes it questionable. whether Egypt would find either its operation 


ay sae Royaume d'Egypte, Ministère des Finances, Recueil de Documents (Cairo, 
1911), p. 10. 
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as a national utility or its political and military protection, or both, re- 
munerative. The Canal will not prove an unalloyed advantage in any 
évent, for the following reasons: ` 
1.” According to the terms of the original concession, the possession of 
the Canal is to revert to Egypt free of cost at the expiration of a period of © 
99 years. There is a proviso attached, however, that Egypt t shall then take 


” over from the Canal Company all equipment and provisions at a price to 


be fixed by the interested parties or by expert refereeg.™ A fair price for the 
facilities built up by the Company in the course of more than a.century 


- cannot fail of being fixed at a sum which would constitute a heavy bur- 


den upon the limited financial resources of Egypt, and one which will neu- 
tralize any probable profits over a considerable period. Moreover, it is 
unlikely that the European community after the close of the present 
war will tolerate Canal tolls pegged even at the recently reduced level. 

2. In addition to this, Egypt undoubtedly will be compelled to depend 
in some measure on expert services and special equipment to be had for 


‘. price only from abroad. Egypt lacks the technicians, engineers, mechani- 


cal equipment, and experience required to keep the Canal functioning ade- 


` quately; and it.is improbable that the eastern trade will yield revenues 


after the close of the present war sufficiently ample to satisfy budgetary 
needs and still make proper provision for operational costs. - 
3. The assumption of full ownership and control of the waterway will 


not necessarily include the duty or the privilege of providing for its defense . 


_ from external dangers, although Egyptian political leaders aspire to that 


also. The Anglo-Eigyptian treaty of August 26, 1936” (supplemented by 


the unratified Anglo-Italian agreement of April 16, 1938, to which Egypt 


adhered), places upon Great Britain the responsibility of protecting the 
Canal until such time as, in the estimation of British authorities, Egyptian 
armed forces become sufficiently strong to take over that task, As long 
as Great Britain finds it requisite to supply that egsential service, it is 
impossible to suppose that there will not be an expectation of preserving 
a generous share in the direction of Canal affairs. Under some easily | 
imaginable circumstances, this might well become indistinguishable from 
the privilege of exerting influence in the domestic affairs of Egypt, as 
recently has been the case. This recognized position of Great Britain with 
reference to the Canal will surely not improve Egypt’s chance ‘of operating 
the waterway for profit. 

u Bulletin décadatre; 15 January, 1939; Italian Library of Information, Extra ` 


series No. 3 (Apr., 1989), p. 32n. 
% Parliamentary Paper, Treaty Series No. 6 (1939), Cmd. 5360, “Treaty of Alli- 


ance between His Majesty in respect of the United Kingdom, and His Majesty the ` - 


King of Egypt.” E 
18 Parliamentary Paper, Treaty Series No. 31: (1938), Cmd. 5726: I, “Agreement ` 


; between the United Kingdom and Italy,” p. 24; II, PP. 31, 38. 
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4. The Sues Canal was constructed for international use and 


tobe a highway of both commercial and strategic value, Assuming the 


continued importance of water-borne trade and the rôle of naval vessels in- 


peace and war, the Canal never will be immune from the rival aims and ` ` 


aspirations which enter into international politics. Should the functioning 
of the Canal not prove to be generally satisfactory under Egyptian op- 


eration, some type of intervention almost inevitably would occur. It has. ` 


been this sort of danger, in fact, that has been at the bottom of British 
determination to maintain a protective position relative both to the Canal 
and to Egypt.!” At the very best, the Egyptian Government, if solely 
responsible for Canal operations, would have to be prepared to resist 
constant demands by the mercantile interests of other states (notably 
those of Great. Britain) for the reduction of tolls, on the one hand, and 
for the maintenance of a high degree of efficiency in the transit services, 
on the other—a gai destitute of great financial promise. 

It is paten eal solution of 
the Suez Canal problem will hardly be found. If the’ Teyp Government 
persists in exercising its rights and elects to take over the Canal wholly 
at the end of an inconsiderable span of years, it. may expect to have on 
its hands one of the most ponderous of white elephants. In thus exercising 
its sovereign rights, it may risk the loss of the independence it now pos- 
sesses. To delegate the operation and/or the protection of the waterway, 
even under treaty guarantees, will certainly not avert the danger of foreign 
tutelage as long as the Canal traverses Egyptian territory. To detach 


and alienate the sovereignty of the Canal zone would entail a loss of na- 
tional prestige, if not a sacrifice of economic interest. In theory, the bes 

solution would seem to lie in transferring to an international government 
(were one meanwhile to be constituted with adequate powers) both the 


control and the administration of the Canal, making fair allowance, of 
course, for Egyptian vested interests. Since, however, an internationa 


olitical structure capable of ta 
functioning of such a strategic PEER highway is not SES 

. in sight, acceptable expedients must be sought along more familiar lines, 

The problem is greatly complicated by the fact that the Canal cannot 
be entirely divorced from Egypt, even with the latter’s assent. Protection 
of and supervision over the Canal always will involve in some measure & 
protective arrangement for Egypt, not so much because of the proximity 
of the Isthmus to the ‘Delta, as because the maritime canal cannot be 


operated without fresh water from the Nile. The Sweet Water Canal is the 

: Very life blood of the ship canal as a usable waterway. To attempt to. set 
very ite bio 1 88 & URADIO WALETWA 

17- Die Grosse Politik der Burdpaischen Kabinetie (40 vols. in 54, Berlin, 1922- 


27), III, No. 661; Documents dplomatiques français ma vols., AA 1929-36), 17 
oo. Sér., IL Nos. 408, 430. nh 
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up condensing apparatus which would provide adequately for the fresh 
water requirements of Port Said, El Kantara, Ismailia, Port Tewfik, and 
Suez—populations totalling well over 100,000 souls'*—as well as for the 
` requirements of vessels in transit, is altogether impracticable. The political © 


future of Egypt, consequently, appears to. be bound up inextricably with 
the control of the Canal. For this reason, it may be that there is no sound 


alternative to some form of international guardianship over the Canal and 
under treaty with Egypt, acts as the agent of the Powers signatory to the 
Convention of [888 (and informally for all others)” in providing for the 
` security of the Canal and insuring its operation according to the provi- 
` gions of international law, has much to recommend it, and for practical - 
purposes could well be continued. Probably its chief disadvantage lies 
in the distaste with which Egyptians regard it, even in its disguised form 
as an Anglo-Egyptian alliance. However, it must be understood that this 
arrangement has to do only with gver-all political supervision and does. 
‘ not, and probably cannot, apply to the commercial operation of the Canal, 
- which poses other problems of increasing. moment as the year 1968 
approaches. `~- ‘ aes 
With reference to this latter question, the world has had some experi- 
ence—satisfactory on the whole—with international commissions in in- 
stances not entirely unlike the case in point.?° It may seriously be sug- 
gested, therefore, that for the operational needs of the Suez waterway an 
international canal commission could satisfactorily be set up under an inter- 


| national convention and charged with the commercial administration of 
t in the interest of the nations generally rather than that-of_ 


up of stockholders such as constitute the Compagnie Universelle du. 
Canal Maritime de Suez. A scheme of this nature might easily achieve more - 
satisfactory results than could be anticipated from an Egyptian, quasi- 
French, British, or, for that matter, any national agency, since none of 


these: would be free from discriminatory predilections. Egypt naturally 
would require compensation for the surrender of its pecuniary stake in the . 


Canal, but would not necessarily suffer much, if any, loss of amour propre 
` in the process. ce 

- As has been observed, the Egyptian Government may not readily fall, 
in with any such proposals as these. Nevertheless, an objective appraisal 





es ; 
; 18 Based on a report for 1987 in Royaume d’Egypte, Annuaire Statistique, 1987- 
1988 (Cairo, 1939), p. 18. : , f 

1 Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States (1898), p. 982. . - : 
- +30 For example, the European Danube Commission, reconstituted in 1920 to `` 
introduce a greater degree of efficiency into the navigation of the Lower Danube, 
functioned excellently until its character was altered in 1936 as a measure of ‘‘ap- 
peasement” to Rumania. or Oe et : f 
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of thei issues bound up in the Suez Canal leaves little: doubt on one funda- 
_ mental point. i d interest in the water- 
way, Egypt is not likely te be permitted by the European community, 


without giving bond in one form or another, to assume full political and 
commercial control of the Canal, Even the United States, which ordinarily 
makes little uso of the waterway, has a two-fold interest in arrangements 
affecting it: an interest in the maintenance in all parts of the world of 
freedom of trade and navigation, and 1 a concern for the maintenance of 
peace. among the nations. If in the pursuance of either of these-aims it 
should appear that Egypt is an overly weak instrument on which to rely 
for the proper ordering of one of the world’s principal highways, the coun- 
tenance of our Government undoubtedly will be turned toward those who 
can serve the international community more efficiently, having always in 
mind our own peculiar position relative to the Panama Canal. 

Egypt, which cannot be freed entirely from the liabilities created by the . 
Suez waterway, is thus a victim of.circumstance. Being a small, weak , 
nation, exposed to the world by one of its own resources which it‘is not 
free fully to exploit, it must needs continue to livein an oppressive inter- 
national atmosphere. This circumstance it inherits from the ancestral 
Ottoman Empire, which, as “the occupier of the road to India,” as Lord 
Palmerston termed it, was the ward of the Powers for some three-quarters 
` of a century. For the same reason, although possibly in a more involved 


manner, Egypt will hardly be able to avoid a similar pein to the 
dominant Powers of Europe. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
- + Comptled by the Managing Editor 


Professor Morley Ayearst, of New York University, has been granted 
leave for the current academic year and is at present a section chief in 
the Economic Beene ‘Division of the KORRE Economic Administra- 


- tion. 


Dean William C. iia, of George Washington University, has 
. been made director of a Washington Study Program sponsored by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, and is in charge of a Washington office 
opened by the Institute at 744 Jackson Place. 


Late in 1943, the board of trustees of the University of Denver desig- 
nated Dr. Ben M. Cherrington to serve as chancellor during the They - 
leave granted Chancellor Caleb F. Gates, Jr. 


Professor Ford P. Hall, of Indiana University, has been appointed dean 
of the faculties, in place of Dean Herman Briscoe, who is on leave of 
absence with the War Man Power Commission in Washington, D. C. 


Professor Hans J. Morgenthau, of the University of Kansas City Law 
School, who has been substituting for Professor Quincy Wright during the 
autumn and winter quarters, will continue in residence at the University 
of Chicago during the spring and summer quarters of 1944. During the 
winter quarter Professor Morgenthau is delivering a series of public 
lectures on “The Scientific Delusion and the Problem of International 
Order.” 


During the autumn quarter, Professor C. Herman Pritchett, ‘of the 
University of Chicago, devoted his vacation to a study of the organiza- 
tions housed at 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago. He will complete the 
study during the summer quarter of 1944. 


Professor Kenneth Cole, of the University of Washington, is on leave 
during the winter quarter and is using the facilities of various university 
libraries throughout the country i in connection with a forthcoming book 
on public law. $ 


Professor Donald Webster, of the University of Washington, has, beei 
` -commissioned Captain in the Military Government unit of the Army. He 
left Seattle in December to take up his new duties. < 


Professor Linden Mander, of the University of Washington, has taken 
over additional duties in connection with an adult education program 
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which involves frequent trips to various communities throughout the state. 


Professor George W. P. Pheil, of the State Teachers College, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, represented the American-Political Science Association at the 
inauguration of Clark George Kuebler as seventh president , of Ripon 
College on December 7, 1943. 


Dr. William J. Bruce, formerly of Stanford University, has left his 

position with the War Relocation Authority at Manzanar, California, to 

. join the staff of the U. S. Bureau of the Budget. He will be with the Sta- 
tistical Standards Division. 


Major William P. Maddox, of the University of Pennsylvania, has re- 
turned to London, England, and is in charge of the London branch of the ` 
Office of Strategic Services. 


7 


Professor Charles C. Rohlfing, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been named a consultant to the ee ae Federal ‘egrona! Council 
on Personnel Administration. 


Mr. William G. Walker and Mr. Milton Lightwood have been appointed 
assistants at the University of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Gayle Lawrence has 
been appointed part-time instructor. 


Dr. Albert G. Selke has been appointed instructor i in polities] science at 
the University of Michigan. 


In the interest of historical accuracy, it may be noted that i death of 
Professor Edward M. Sait, reported in the last issue of the Ruvrew as 
having occurred on October 26, actually occurred on October 25. 


At the University of South Dakota, Dr. R. F. Patterson has been pro- 
moted to the rank of associate professor and made acting head of the 
department of government. He will also serve as director of the Govern- 
ment Research Bureau. ` 


Dr. Kimon A. Doukas, who has taught at Brooklyn College since 1936, 
as well as at City College and Latin-American Institute, New York City, 
has accepted an appointment at Indiana University for instruction in the 
Balkan area in connection with the Army Specialized Training Program. 


At the First Session of the Council of United Nations Relief and Re- 

habilitation, held at Atlantic City, November 9 to December 1, Professor 
` Walter R. Sharp, of C.C.N.Y., acted as secretary for the Committee on 
Permanent Rules and Regulations, and Professors Luther Gulick and 
Philip Jessup, of Columbia University, as secretary for the Committee 
on Relief and Rehabilitation Policies and assistant chief of the Secretariat, 
respectively. : 
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Dr. Laverne Burchfield has severed her connection with Public Ad- 
ministration Service in order to accept an appointment at the University 
of Chicago on the project in rural education conducted by Professor Floyd 
Reeves. In addition, Miss Burchfield has been appointed managing editor 
of the Public Administration Review, Mr: Don K. Price having accepted a 
commission as Lieutenant (j.g.), U. S. Coast Guard. : 


Dr. Esson M. Gale, whohas been serving as professor of political acience 
at the University of Michigan, has been appointed counselor to foreign 


students and director of the International Center at the eee of 


Michigan. 


Dr. Robert D. Leigh (first president of Bennington College), now serv- | 
ing as director of the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service of the Federal . 
Communications Commission, is also serving as the first chairman of the 


. United Nations Monitoring Committee. This committee was organized 


- the war period. 


i 


. in London last July to coördinate and integrate the United Nations: 


governmental monitoring stations throughout the world into a unified 
network for the use of all the governmental intelligence agencies during 


t 


After five years’ service as director of the Governmental. Research In- 


. stitute in St. Louis, Dr. Charlton F. Chute has been given leave of absence 


to serve as director of research of the newly created Committee on-Legisla- 
tive Research authorized by the 1943 Missouri General Assembly. During 
his absence from the Institute, his work there will be carried on by Dr. 
Victor D. Brannon. 


Dr. Gilbert G. Lentz, assistant professor of political science aa director 
of the public service training program at Occidental College, has been 


. appointed director of the Legislative Reference Bureau of Hawaii, created 


at the 1943 session of the territorial legislature. He will serve also a8 pro- 
fessor of public administration at-the University of Hawaii. j 


` Professor Raymond G. McKelvey, of Occidental College, is on partial 


_ leave from teaching duties in order to serve as executive director for the 


Southern California Council of Inter-American Affairs, which acts as 
liaison in Southern California for the Office of Coördinator of Inter- 
‘American Affairs and the Department of State’s Division of Cultural 
Relations. On Sunday evenings, Professor McKelvey acts as moderator . 
for the radio round-table, “The Court of Public Opinion,” sponsored by 
the Los Angeles Daily News and Blue network station KECA. 


Professor Joseph 8. Roucek, of Hofstra College (Hempstead, Long Is- 
land), will serve as visiting professor at the University of Wyoming in 


‘July, and at San Francisco State College in August. He is editing the 


` 
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. March issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political afd Social 
Science dealing with Central-Eastern Europe; and on December 4, under 
his direction, thé Metropolitan Conference of International Relations 


Clubs, sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment: for International Peace ` 


and the Institute of Central and Eastern European Affairs, held its annual 
meeting at Hofstra College, with some one hundred representatives from 
thirty colleges and universities in and around New York discussing “The 
Basic Principles of Post-War Planning.” 


The Philadelphia Federal Council of Paiworitial Ainmean was 
organized in the summer of 1943, with W. Brooke Graves, recruiting 
representative of the Third U. S. Civil. Service Region, as chairman. It is 
one of a group of field councils organized for the. purpose of improving 
personnel administration in the field and of channeling ideas on the subject 
between Washington and the field. Ten committees; each dealing with an - 
important phase of personnel administration, have been established. The 
council’s membership, now numbering 128 (55 regular, 65 associate, 8 
consultant members and consultant-secretaries), is limited to directors of 
personnel and their assistants, or those whom they may consult, in the 
metropolitan area. Included among the consultant members are William | 

-C. Beyer,, director of the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research, 
~ Charles C. Rohlfing, University of Pennsylvania, and Raymond 8. Short, 
Temple University. It is-believed that the Council can have a very impor- 
tant place in the neye opment and improvement of the personnel practices 
of: the member agencies. s 


Dr. Fred W. Powell, of the Tiko Institution, died in Washington, f 
D. C., on June 12, 1943, at the age of sixty-one. Behind him were almost 
forty years of service to government and governmental research. As a 
pioneer with Frederick A. Cleveland in the governmental research move- 
ment, Powell spent the dozen years following his graduation from Stan- 
ford University on the staff of the New York and Philadelphia Bureaus of 
Municipal Research, and -was director of the latter from 1909 to. 1911. 
After receiving his doctorate from Columbia University in 1918, he held 
important posts with the federal government, including that of chief of 
the European Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Comnierce. 
-~ From 1920 to his retirement in 1942, he was a senior staff-member of the 
‘Institute for Government Research of. the Brookings Institution, par- _ 
ticipating- in numerous studies of federal and state administration, and 
givirig active direction to important phases of the Institute’s program. 
Powell was distinguished by a brilliant and penetrating mind, an acid 
disdain for sham and pretentiousness, ingistence upon high standards of 
scholarship, and a consuming interest in: the development of American - 
institutions. Jamas Me FESLER. , 
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The-Southern Political Science Association has recently published two 
reports by its Committee on Research. The first, entitled “Research, 
Public Service, and the Political Scientist in the South,” develops in a 
dozen pages the thesis that the political scientist has an obligation, es- 
pecially in wartime, “... to demonstrate that his training was a profit- 
able investment... .” and that this demonstration can best be made 
through active participation, as consultant, adviser, and researcher, in 
the every-day administration of government at all levels. While the Com- 
mittee’s argument of this thesis may not impress all members of the 
profession as sound, the report will nevertheless be generally found both 
provocative and challenging. The second report, “(Governmental Problems 
of the Postwar Period,” carries a sub-title which- reveals its nature, 
namely, “‘Research Suggestions for Southern Political Scientists”; and it 
performs the service of suggesting twenty-eight research projects which 
might well engage the attention of political scientists during both the 
war and the postwar periods. The Committee’s comments are'aimed par- 
ticularly at Southern political scientists, although they should prove sug- 
gestive to persons interested in research on public problems everywhere. 
Members of the committee making the two reports are Lawrence L. 
Durisch, Tennessee Valley Authority; Stuart A. MacCorkle, University - 
of Texas; George A. Shipman, Bureau of the Budget (on leave from Duke 
University); Raymond Uhl, University of Virginia; and Charles 8. Hyne- 
man, Bureau of the Budget (on leave from Louisiana State University) ; 
chairman. 


. Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the American Political Science’ As- 
sociation. The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association was held at Washington, D. C., on January 20-23, 
1944, with the Hotel Statler as headquarters. This was a joint meeting 
with the American Economic Association and the American Society for 
Public Administration. Although held in 1944, it was viewed as the 1943 
annual meeting. At the request of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
the meeting was held in January instead of the Christmas recess, and no 
effort was made to bring members from all parts of the United States. 

The joint program was prepared by Dr. Marshall E. Dimock (chairman 
of the Washington Committee of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion), Professor A. B. Wolfe (president of the American Economic As- 
sociation), and Dr. G. Lyle Belsley (representative of the American 
Society for Public Administration). There were 1,922 registrants, most of 
them from the District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia. About one 
hundred of the members present from the three societies came from more 
distant parts of the United States. At the thirty-eighth annual meeting, 
held in Washington, D. C., in 1943, there were 566 registrants. 
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, One unique feature of the meeting was a nation-wide radio broadcast by 
the National Broadcasting Company at 3:30 P.M. on Saturday, January 
22, in which a summary of the proceedings of the annual meeting was 
given by Messrs. Robert E. Caiman, A. B. Wolfe, Louis Prowaley and 
others. 

At least one regional meeting of political scientists was held. On anuary 
22, John M. Pfiffner, president of the Pacific Southwest Academy, pre- 
sided over a session of political scientists, economists, and public adminis- 
trators at the University Club in Los Angeles, and listened to the broad- 
cast from Washington. The officers of the Southern Political Science 
Association were present at the Washington meeting. A breakfast session 
of this Association was held on January 22. On the same day, Roscoe C. 
Martin, president of the Southern Political Science Association, presided 
at the luncheon session of the three societies at which Representative 
Robert Ramspeck made the principal address. 

The Program Committee attempted, in the words.of Marshall E. 
Dimock, to secure an integration of the contributions of economics, 
political science, and public administration in the field of the significant 
problems of the postwar era. This undertaking was achieved with con- 
spicuous success. Some of the papers and addresses of the political scien- 
tists as well as of the economists will be published in the Proceedings of 
the American Economic Association. Others will appear in this Revmw. 

The iii as actually carried out was as follows: - 

_ PUBLIC MEETING misty Tema 2 
Chairman: Robert E. Cushman, Cornell University. 


J. B. Condliffe, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace-—‘‘The Economic 
Organization of Welfare.” 

Clarence Berdahl, University of Tlinois—“United States Leadership ir in the Post- 
War World.” 

Friday, January 21 
Tam ĪMPLEMENTAL ASPROTS OF PUBLIO Finance 

Chairman: Stacy May, War Production Board. 

Roy Blough, United States Treasury Department—“Public Finance, Economics, 
‘Politics, and Administration.” 

Harold Groves, University of Wisconsin—Needed i in the Post-War Fed- 
eral Tax System.” 

Discussion: William Anderson, University of Minnesota; Walter 8. Salant, Office of 
Price Administration; Gerhard Colm, Bureau of the Budget; Ralph Flanders, 
Jones & Laughlin Machine Company, Springfield, Vt. 


PourricaL Bornam, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND VALUES di SESSION) 


Chairman: Leon C. Marshall, Washington, D. C. 


Raymond T. Bye, University of Pennsylvania—Some Criteria of Social Economy.” 
John M. Gaus, University of Wisconsin—‘Common Ground and Common Tasks. 73 


Discussion: J. J. Spengler, Duke University; Horace Taylor, Columbia University. 
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Poor FORMATION 

Chairman: V. O. Key, Johns Hopkins University. 

‘Harold D. Lasswell, Library of Congress—‘The Intelligence Function in Policy _ 
Formation.” 

Ernest 8. Griffith, Library of Congress —"Changing Patterns in the Formation of 
Public Policy.” 

Discussion: James L. MoCamy, Foreign Pestiomie Aidiaisietretions Harold F. 
Gosnell, Bureau of the Budget; Stanley K. Hornbeck, Penerinionhe of Btate; 
_Lyle Belsley, War Production Board. | 


LUNCHEON MEETING 
Chairman: Joseph B. Davis, Stanford University. 


Joseph Eastman, Director, Office of Defense Trensportation—‘Public Admine 
_tion of Transportation Under War Conditions. 4 


Ta EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION OF Economists AND POLITICAL Bomnrresrs 
Chairman: Arthur N. Holoombe, Harvard University. f 
_ Leaders: John M. Clark, Columbia University; Frank H. Knight, University of 
Chicago; Robert D. Leigh, Federal Communications Commission; Wiliam 
, Anderson, University of Minnesota. 
Discussion: Carl Swisher, Johns. Hopkins University; Roscoe Martin, University of 
Alabama; Leon C. Marshall, Washington, D. C.; Lester Chandler. 


Huss AND Sroxns For PLANNING: CONGRESS, THE EXBOUTIVE, THE INTEREST 
Grovrs—a Sroox-Taxine PANEL DISOUSBION 
Chairman: Arthur Macmahon, Columbia University. 
Thomas Blaisdell, War Production Board. _ 
Robert K. Lamb, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
E. J. Coil, National Planning Association. - i 
John F. Fennelly, Committee for Economic Development. 
- Avery Leiserson, Bureau of the Budget. 
Helén Fuller, New Republic Washington Bureau. 
` Congressman Estes Kefauver. 
SooraL NECURITY 
Chairman: Ewan Clague, Social Security Board. ; 
Eveline M. Burns, Washington, D. C.—‘‘Social Insurance in Evolution.” 
Edwin E. Witte, Chairman, Regional War Labor Board, Detria W Bat We 
Should Expect from Social Security.”. 
Discussion: J. Douglas Brown, Princeton University; E. W. Bakke, Yale Univer- 
sity; Emerson Schmidt, Committee on Economic Development. 


DINNER MEETING 
Chairman: Amos Taylor, Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce> 


. _ Leon Henderson, Research Institute of America—“‘Changing Contours of Govern- 


ment and Business.” i 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Chairman: Edwin G. Nourse, Brookings Institution. 


A.:B. Wolfe, President, American Economic Association—"Eoonomy ‘and Democ- 
racy.” . i PE 2 
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BREAKFAST MEETING, SOUTHERN POLITICAL, SCIENCE ASSOCIA- 
TION 


BUSINESS MEETING; AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 
PROBLEMS OF BURBAUORAOY IN BUSINESS, LABOR, AND GOVERNMENT 
Chairman: Pendleton Herring, Harvard University. l 


Lincoln Gordon, War Production Board. 

Herbert Emmerich, Federal Public Housing Authority. 

John Corson, Social Security Board. Í ea 

Wayne Coy, Bureau of the Budget. ` “A S : 
Lloyd Reynolds, Johns Hopkins University, 

Joseph Juran, Foreign Economic Administration. 

Clinton Golden, War Manpower Commission. 

Walton Hamilton, Yale University. 


POLITIOAL SCIENCE, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND VALUSS (SECOND Smssron) 
Chairman: B. F. Haley, Department of State. 


Arthur Sals, Ohio State University—The Present Position of Economics.” 

Herbert von Beckerath, Duke University—“‘Interrelations Between Moral and 
Economic Factors in the Post-War World.” 

Francis G. ‘Wilson, University of Dlinois—Ethics in the Study of Democratic 
Politics.” 


Discussion: Frank D. Graham, Princeton University; Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia 
University; Frank H. Knight, Dalyerity of Chicago. 


AN IMPLIOATIONS oF AER Unitep Statms PARTIOILPATION 
IN INTERNATIONAL AFFARRS 


Chairman: Luther Gulick, Foreign Economic Administration. 


W. E. Mosher, Foreign Economic Administration. 

* Rupert Emerson, Lend-Lease Administration. 

Eugene Staley, Foreign Economic Administration. 

Brig. Gen. C. F. Robinson. | beg 
Paul H. Appleby, Department of Agriculture. 

Walter H. C. Laves, Bureau of the Budget. 

Harry D. White, U. 8. Treasury Department. 

Walter Sharp, College of the City of New York. 

Louis Brownlow, Publio Administration Clearing House. 

Adolf A. Berle, Department of State. ` 


_Pusiio PARSONNEL AFTER TEB War 
Chairman: Luther Evans, Library of Congres. 
Arthur Flemming, Civil Bervice Commission. 
Kenneth Warner, Foreign Economic Administration. 
Floyd Reeves, University of Chicago. ` 
Lt. Commdr. James M. Mitchell (formerly Civil Service Assembly) 
John McDiarmid, Civil Service Commission. 
Samuel May, University of California (Berkeley). 


z 
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Tum STRUCTURE OF Post-War ÅMERICAN BUSINESS 

Chairman: W. H. 8. Stevens, Washington, D. C. 

Theodore N. Beckman, Ohio State University—“Large and Small Business After 
tho War.” 

Theodore O. Yntema, University of Chicago—“ ‘Full’ Employment in a Private 
Enterprise System.” 

Julius Hirsch, New York City—Facts and Fantasies Concerning Full Employ- 
ment.” 

Discussion: Edwin G. Nourse, Brookings Institution; Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard 
University; Chalmers Hamill, Anti-Trust Division, Department of Justice; 
J. Raymond Walsh, Congres, of Industrial Organizations. 


‘LUNCHEON MEETING 
Chairman: Roscoe Martin, University of Alabama. 


Congressman Robert Ramspeok—“The Responsibility of Bureaucracy to the 
People.” 


JUDICIAL CONTROL oF ADMINISTRATION 
Chairman: Charles Hyneman, War Department. 


Carl MoFarland, Secretary, American Bar Association’s Conference on Administra- 
_ tive Law—‘Limitations Upon Judicial Review Other than those Respecting - 
Questions of Fact.” 
‘-Charles Collier, George Washington University—Limitations upon Judicial Re- 
-view of Issues of Fact.” 
Kenneth Cole, University of Washington—“Judicial Limitations on Wartime Ad- ` 
ministrative Authority.” 


“Diretasion: F. F. Blachly, Brookings Institution; Avery Leiserson, Bureau of the 

Budget. : ‘ 
-Crvi LIBERTIES IN WARTE 

Chairman: Harold W. Stoke, University of Wisconsin. ‘ 

Max Lerner, Williams College—‘‘The Police State and the Myth of Encirclement.” 

Benjamin | F. Wright, Harvard University—‘'How Much Civil Liberty?” 

Victor W. Rotnem, Civil Rights Section, Department of Justice—“The Constitu- 
tional Right to Ingress to or Egress from a State.” 


Discussion: Thomas M. Cooley, II, Department of Justice; James Fesler, War Pro- 
duction Board. 


Tus IMPLEMANTAL Asprotrs OF PUBLIO FINANOB (Suconp Szasron) 
Chairman: Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard University. > 
Carl Shoup, Columbia University—The Future Federal Interest Charge in Rela- 

tion to National Production and Taxable'Capacity.” 


‘Simeon E. Leland, University of Chicago—The Management of the Public Debt 
After the War.” 


Discussion: A. P. Lerner, New School for Social Research; Simon Kuznets, War 
Production Board; Dan T. Smith,’ Harvard University; Lawrence Seltzer, 
Wayne University. 
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Chairman: William M. Leiserson, Ñational Mediation Board. 


Carroll R. Daugherty, War Labor Board—‘“Union Policies and: Leadership. Aftar 


. the War.” 
George W. Taylor, Chairman, War Labor Boatd—"Wage ‘Régulation in Post-War : 
America.” — i 
Lewis L. Lorwin, Washingtén, D. ©. —""Labor’s Post-War International ‘Organise 
~> tion” 7 


Discussion: David Kaplan, International Brotherhood of Teamsters; D. A. McCabe, ` 
, Princeton University; Ernesto Garzala, Pan-American Union; ; Robert J. Watt, - 
` American Federation of Labor, i 


BUSINESS MEETING, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC ADMINIS 
TRATION - 


BUFFET SUPPER, AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIEN CE ASSOCIATION. 
i BUSINESS MEETING, AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION | 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES ” P : Ki a 


` 


Chairman: Frederic A. ‘Oge,. Univeraity of Wisconsin. ’ A: 


Robert E. Cushman, President, American Political Science Association —“Civil 
Liberty After the War.” ~~ 
‘Louis Brownlow, President, American Society for Publio Administration—“Publio. 
» Administration i in the Post-War Period.” ' 


: aN Tankas 
. > (+--+ INTERNATIONAL POLICING © `. Ta n 
Chairman: Quincy Wright,-University of Chicago. gn es | 


Leaders: Senator Joseph H. Ball; Arthur O. Lovejoy, Universities Committee on ` 
Post-War Internstional Problems. £ 4 


Discusston: ‘Grayson Kirk, Yale University; Ely Culbertson, New York. City; 
Payson Wild, Harvard University; Theodore P. Wright, Director, airorert Re- - 
sources Control Office. 


‘ ' A FEDERAL Sonurion. FOR ; Evnore 
Chairman: Arnold, J. Zurcher, New York University. 


Arnold Brecht, New School for Social Research. 

Count. R. N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, New York Palversthy: 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas: : 

Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer, Ameroan University. =e 
Feliks Gross, Central and Eastern European <n Board’, 


l 7 < TReaty-MAKING `- 
Chairman: Edwin Borchard, ‘Yale University. 


Leaders: Senator John A Danaher; Denna Fleming, Youu University; Walter : 
F. Dodd, Chicago, Hl. : Sa 
Discussion: David Fovitáni H. M. Clokie, University ‘of Manitoba. 
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. Post-War Domustio MONETARY PROBLEMS 
Chairman: Edward 8. Mason, Office of Strategic Services. - 


C. R. Whittlesey, University of Pennsylvania—'Problems of Our Post-War Mone- 
s tary and Banking System.” 
Karl R. Bopp, Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia—“The War and the Future of 
Central Banking. ” 
Discussion: John K. Langum, ‘Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago; Lawrence Seltzer, 
` Wayne University. 


Economo THBORY IN RELATION To THB Lone-RUN Post-War SITUATION , 
Chairman: Albert G. Hart, United States Treasury Department. ` 


Z. C. Dickinson, University of. Michigan—“The Peoplen of Incentivė in a Regulated 
Capitalistic Economy.” 

Maurice A. Copeland, War Production Board—“How Achieve Full and Stable 
Employment?” 

Discussion: John C. Baker, Harvard University; R. A. Gordon, University of Cali- 
fornia; John H. G. Pierson, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


INTERNATIONAL Trapp 
`: Chairman: C. F. Remer, Office of Strategic Services. 


~; Jacob Viner, University of Chicago—“Economic Relations Between Divergent 
Economic Systems.” 

Corwin D. Edwards, Anti-Trust Division, Department of Justice—‘International 
Cartels as Obstacles to the Regulation of International Trade.” 

Percy W. Bidwell, Council on Foreign Relations—“Problems of United States Com- 
mercial Policy After the War.” 


Discussion: Arthur Upgren, Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapolis; Eugene Staley, 
Washington, D. C. 


,. LUNCHEON MEETING 


Chairman: Clyde Eagleton, New York University. 

Sir Arthur’ Balter—“From Combined War Agencies to International Administra- 
` tion.” i 
REGIONAL PROBLEMS 


~- Chairman: Kenneth Colegrove, Northwestern University. 


W. L. Holland, Institute of Pacific Relations—‘The Political Economy of the 
Pacific.” 

Dana Munro, Princeton University —“Our Post-War Feonomio Relations with 
Latin America.” 

Discussion: George Wythe, Department of Commerce; Amos Taylor, Director, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Harold M. Vinacke, University of 
` Cincinnati; S. R. Chow. i ; 


Tas Post-War LEGAL AND Economic Position OF AMERICAN Woman 
Chairman: Eveline M. Burns, Washington, D. C. 


Viva B. Boothe, Ohio State University—“The Post-War Gainful Employment of 
Women.” 
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Mrs. Rebekah Greathouse, New Orléans, La.— ‘The Effect of Constitutional 
Equality on Working Women.” : 
Mary Anderson, Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor—‘The Post- 
” War Rôle of American Women.” 


Discussion: From the Floor. 


Post-War REQUIREMENTS FOR INTERNATIONAL FUNCTIONAN Oncantzatiows 
Chairman: Walter H. C. Laves, Bureau of the Budget. 


Senator Joseph H. Ball. 
Senator Harold Burton. 
Senator Carl A. Hatch. 
Senator Lister Hill 
Congressman Walter Judd. 
Arthur Sweetser, Office of War Information. 
Donald C. Stone, Bureau of the Budget. 
Philip C. Jessup, Columbia University. 


+ 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY PROBLEMS 
Chairman: E. A. Goldenweiser, Federal Reserve Board. 
John H. Williams, Harvard University—International Monetary Plans.” l 


Howard Ellis, University of California—“Can National and International Mone- -- 
tary Policies Be Reconciled?” 


Discussion: Redvers Opie, British Embassy; J. W. Ags Columbia University; 
Frank D. Graham, Princeton University. 


SYMPOSIUM BY PAST PRESIDENTS OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Chairman: James W. Bell, Northwestern University. a . 
Topio: “What Should Be the Relative Spheres of Private Busines and Government 
in Our Post-War American Economy?” N 

The Executive Council of the American Political Science Association 
met in morning and afternoon sessions on January 20. The Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting was held after a buffet supper on Saturday evening, January 
22, preceding the presidential address. In an attempt to eliminate routine 
details and to discuss only the principal policies of the Association, the 
agenda of the Business Meeting was limited to a few topics, under a plan 
initiated by Marshall E. Dimock, chairman of the Washington Commit- 
tee. The agenda included: (1) an abbreviated report of the Managing 
Editor of the Ravrmw-and of the Secretary-Treasurer, (2) a report of the 
Committee on the Reviaw, (3) discussion of the reports of the Committees 
on Congress, on Research, and on the Social Science Research Council, 
and (4) the election of officers for 1944, 

Besides the above-named items on the agenda of the Pidre Meeting, 
the agenda of the Executive Council included:.report on the acts of the 
President; report of the Audit Committee; adoption of the budget for: 
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1944; memorials; election -of the Besun el Assistant Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Managing Editor of the Review, and Board of Editors; 
report of representatives on the Social Science Research Council and on 

. the American Council of Learned Societies; together with reports from | 

ten standing and special Committees of the Association. 

` The Secretary-Treasurer reported that the membership and subscrip- 
tions of the Association on December 15, 1943, totaled 3,025. This figure, 

- however, did not indicate an increase of membership over the 2,902 _ 
members reported in 1942. There had actually been a decline of 78 in 
membership during the year. The figure 3,025 was obtained by counting 
as members in 1943 the 201 members who were delinquent in paying their 
1943 dues. Some of these members are serving in the armed forces of the 
United States. There were 2,739 paid-up regular and associate members 
and subscribers, 32 sustaining members, and 8 contributing members. 
Life members numbered 45. During the year 1948, there were 436 new 

‘members and 514 resignations and cancellations. This made a net loss of 
78 members. These figures showed that thé sharp decline in membership ` 
as described in thë report of 1942 (see the Rnvimw, February, 1943, pp. 

_ 113-114) had been arrested. The slowing up in membership losses was due - 

. not so much to the diminution of resignations and cancellations as 

to a vigorous campaign for new members. In 1940, there were 597 new 

members and 182 resignations and cancellations; in 1941, the new mem- 
bers numbered 578 and the- losses, 327; in 1942, the new members were 

363, and the losses 569; in 1943, the new members were a56 and thé losses 

514. 

It was believed that in view of the totalitarian and global war, as well 
as the planning for the postwar era, there is more need than ever before 
for the study and discussion of governmental problems, both domestic 
and international. If the activities of the American Political Science As- 

- sociation are to be continued in the field of assisting in the teaching and 
training of young men and women for government service and in the field 
of public discussion of government and politics, it-will be necessary to 
“maintain the membership of the Association at least at its present level. 
Almost the entire revenue of the Association is received from membership 
dues and subscriptions to the Ruvimw. Barely two hundred dollars are- 
received each year as interest from the Trust Fund.. 

In view of these facts, it was held necessary a-year ago to engage in a 

` vigorous membership campaign. Conspicuous assistance in this recruit- 
ment of new members was rendered by the Washington Committee under 
the chairmanship of Marshall E. Dimock. Ernest S.. Griffith served as 
chairman of a special committee to procure the nomination of new mem- 

` bers from the personnel in all government and research agencies in the 

national capital. These nominations resulted in a high rate of return. At 

the end of the year, the campaign for new members in the District of 
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Columbia was about half completed. It will be continued throughout 1944. 
The financial report of the Secretary-Treasurer showed that the ex- 
penditures for 1943 amounted to $16,710.83, while the income was 
$16,520.92. This meant a deficit of $189.91. The small deficit, however, 
did not affect the solvency of the Association. The bank balance on 
December 15, 1943, was $3,316.77, while the accounts payable amounted 
to only $4.46. Throughout the year the principal activity of the Associa- 
tion, namely, the publication of the Ruvimw, had been maintained at its 
` usual high standard without appreciable reduction in size of the volume. 
Indeed, the principal cause for the deficit was the purchase of an unusually 
large supply of paper stock at a favorable price for the Association. 

The expenditures for 1943 showed an outlay of $9,243.05 for the 
Ruvrew, and $7,467.78 for the office of the Secretary-Treasurer. The 
latter item included a sum of $860.00 for the Committee on Congress. 
The income for 1943 showed the receipt of $13,982.02 from membership 
dues, $828.84 from the sales of publications, ‘and $1,710.06 from other 
sources. Income included a gift of $860 from Dr. Benjamin B. Wallace 
for the use of the Committee on Congress. 

The budget of the Association for 1944, as approved by the Executive 
Council, calls for an expenditure of $15,460.00 and an estimated income 
of $15,464.03. The proposed expenditures include $9,040.00 for editing 
and publishing the Ruvimw, and $6,320.00 for the expenses of the office of 
the Secretary-Treasurer. The estimates of revenue include $13,825.00 to 
be received from membership dues, $775.00 from sale of publications, and 
$864.03 from other sources. 

The assets of the Association include a bank balance of $3,316.77 and 
$1.16 in petty cash. The Trust Funds include $8,100 in United States 
Treasury Bonds and $719.14 in the Trust Fund Account. Office equipment 
is valued at $213.28; paper stock for the Revimw at $669.65; and the esti- 
mated capitalization of the Ruvimw at $8,000.00; making a total of 
$8,882.93. Accounts receivable were $133.44 and accounts payable $4.46, 
leaving a balance of $128.98. The securities held in the First National 
Bank of Evanston and comprising the Trust Fund of the Association 
include: 3% U. 8. Treasury Bonds of 1951-1955 with par value of $1,500; 
24% U. S. Treasury Bonds of 1955-1960 with par value of $800;- 22% 
U. 8. Treasury Bonds of 1958-1963 with par value of $4,800; 24% U. S. 
Treasury Bonds of 1937-1972 with par value of $500; 24% U. 8. Treasury 
Bonds of 1964-1969 with par value of $500—making a total of $8,100. 

. The audit of the Association’s books was made on December 23, 1943, 
by Frank E. Kohler and Company (i La Salle Street, Chicago, Ilinois). 
The Committee on Audit, composed of Messrs. Leonard D. White and 

. John D. Larkin, reported as follows: “We have examined the accounts of 
the Secrétary-Treasurer of the American Political Science Association 
and have approved the audit report prepared by Frank E. Kohler and 


. 
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Company which is attached hereto. We found the statement of accounta: = 


‘as prepared by the Secretary-Treasurer to be correct. The financial condi- 


tion of the Association during the current year has been satisfactory; 
with receipts of $16,520.92 and disbursements of $16,710.83. The excess of 
expenditures over income was $189.91. At the same time, there has been 
no serious curtailment in the size or expense involved in the publication 
of the Rrviaw. The loss of memberships has been largely due to enlist- 
ments in the armed services. The Committee finds that this represents no 
serious blow to the Association’s financial position. The special Committee 
on Congress has submitted a detailed report of its expenses during the 
preceding year, with receipts of $860.00 and disbursements of $683.28, 


- leaving a balance on hand December fifteenth in the sum of $176.77. The 


Committee discussed ‘the problem of delinquent members, as to anap- ` 
propriate time for dropping them from our rolls. We recommend that at 
the end.of one year memberships be canceled if current dues have not been _ 
paid.” 

The report of the Committee on Audit was accepted and its recom- 
mendation approved. The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was also 
approved and the budget adopted. The Executive Council instructed the 
Secretary-Treasurer to arrange for the editing and publishing of a Direc- 
tory of the American Political Science Association, giving professional data - 
regarding its members. For this purpose, if necessary, the Secretary was - 
instructed to borrow from the cash on hand in the Trust Funds a sum not 
greater than one thousand dollars, to be repaid at three per cent interest 
out of monies received from the sale of copies of the Directory. The 


~ §ecretary-Treasurer was also instructed by the Executive Council to ar- 


; k ” range with the Managing Editor and the George Banta Publishing Com-- 


+ pany for the publication of the Directory, if feasible, as a supplement to the 


Ruvinw. It is expected that the publication of the Directory will partially 
meet the need for the Personnel Service, and will assist the Secretary- 


' ~ ‘Treasurer in meeting inquiries of the appointing officers of colleges, uni- 


versities, research institutions, and governmental agencies for the purpose 


.. of recruiting personnel. 


On motion of the Secretary-Treasurer, the members of the Executive 
Council stood in silent. tribute to members of the Association whose death ° 
occurred during the year. In accord with recent practice, memorials in 


` honor of several of these members had been published in the Revisw 


shortly after their death, rather than held for presentation at the annual 
meeting. ' 
The Executive Council reappointed Frederic A. Ogg Managing Editor 


` of the Ruview for a three-year term. It also reappointed Kenneth Cole- 


grove Secretary-Treasurer and Harvey Walker Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer for three-year terms. The President announced the appoint- 


ay 


woe 


. fient of Charles E. Merriam as representative of the Association on the 
-Bocial Science Research Council for the term 1944-1946. 


The report of Frederic A. Ogg, Managing Editor of the Ravæw, showed 


. that Volume XXXVII (1943) contained 1,160 pages, of which 192 pages 


were devoted to leading articles. The departments were represented as 


follows: (1) American Government and Politics, 157 pages; (2) Constitu- 


tional Law, 46; (3) Public Administration, 25; (4) Local Government, 11; 
(5) Municipal Affairs, 14; (6) Foreign Government and Politics, 13; (7) 
International Affairs, 146; (8) Instruction and Research, 16; (9) News and 
Notes, 70; (10) Book Reviews and Notices, 267; and (11) Recent Publica- . 
tions of Political Interest, 167. Special features included 6 pages devoted 
to the Constitution of the American Political Science Association, 15 pages 
to the List of Doctoral peers uons i in Preparation, and 19 pages to the 
Index. `. ; 

The Managing Editor also statéd: 

“As is well known, an immense amount of investigation, including a 
good deal of serious research, has been, and is being, carried on in Wash- 
ington by political scientists who are there permanently and also by the ` 
even larger number working there more or less temporarily during the 
war years. In the course of the past summér,`a group of our younger 
Washington members prepared a memorandum—designed in the first in- 
stance for the use of the Association’s special committee on the Ruvimw— 
in which were offered numerous suggestions of subjects and topics on ` 
which it would be desirable that the Ruvimw publish articles or other 
materials. This memorandum came into my hands, and has been excéed- 


ingly helpful. Arrangements have already been made for several of the | sn 


articles proposed, and negotiations for others are in progress. 

“There are, however, difficulties. One of them is that a large proportion - 
of the men whose personal experience and contacts fit them preéminently 
for contributing articles coming directly out of the studies referred to are 
not free—at least not now—to write and publish. Later on they may be. : 
differently situated; but not'yet. A second difficulty is that of persuading 
those who might write that they can find the time in which to do it. In - 


other words, there are many people with suggestions (often excellent), but’ l 


few prepared to commit themselves actually to produce. A third difficulty 
is that some of the things proposed would, if obtainable, be so space- 
consuming as to raise serious problems for a journal mortgaged as héavily 
as is the Ruvraw to regular and permanent features which our readers 
presumably would not want omitted or seriously curtailed. Hence, while, 
as a general proposition, the Review unquestionably should draw as 
heavily as possible upon the special resources referred to, too much’should 
not be expected immediately. Every opportunity ‘that’ opens up will be © 


explored eagerly. But the sorts of materials sought will become available 
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only gradually. All possible codperation is solicited in the form of informa- 
. tion about how particularly good articles can be obtained, and especially 
in that of actual contribution of manuscripts. And of course this applies 
generally—not simply in connection with the special situation now exist- 
ing in Washington.” - z 


‘Clarence A. Berdahl, chairman, of the Committee on the REVIEW, pre- 


sented a report which is printed in full on pages 141-150 below. This 
report was received, its recommendations approved, and the Committee 
terminated. Messrs. Kenneth C. Cole, Clyde Eagleton, E. Pendleton 
Herring, Walter H. C. Laves, and Donald G. Stone, were appointed mem- 
__ bers of the Board of Editors for terms of one year. The Secretary~Treas- 

urer was instructed to place on the agenda of the annual meeting of the 


‘Executive Council in 1944 the question of the size and functions of the ~ 


Board of Editors. 


On motion of Leonard D. White, the Fredutivė Gouna instructed the . 


President to appoint a committee to consider systematically úndergradu- 
ate instruction in political science with special reference to objectives, 
content, methods, preparation of college and university teachers, relation- 
ships with other social sciences, and evaluation of results of instruction. In 
_ connection with this proposal. E. Pendleton -Herring called attention to 
the new opportunity and challenge presented to the political science pro- 
fession by the increasing importance of a knowledge .of government for 
professions such as law, engineering, and social sciences, whose members 
are entering the public-service in great numbers. Can political scientists 
develop teaching materials for such professional- groups in the field of 
government, or will this instruction be left to the law professors and eco- 
nomics teachers? A new field of usefulness is offered our profession. If we 


do not meet the need, it will be met by other professions, perhaps less well - 


prepared from the standpoint of political scientists. We cannot correctly 
assume that in the future the teaching of government will be left in the 
hands of political scieritists to the extent that it has been in the past. 
Harvey Walker urged the need for study of programs of education for men 
discharged from the military forces. 


_ Wiliam Anderson, chairman of the Committee on A ER asked ` 
members of the Association to seek gifts to the Trust Fund of the As- 


sociation. Donations of war bonds would be gratefully received. 

John E. Briggs, chairman of the Committee on Regional and Functional 
Bocieties, offered a report, with the recommendation that the American 
Political Science Association should: “(1) Encourage regional groups of 
the conference type; continue to send representatives to their annual 
meetings; explain the services of the American Political Science Associa- 

‘tion at regional meetings to recruit members. (2) Encourage permanent 
organization of round-table groups at the national meetings. Let the 


\ 
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political scientists who usually attend a particular round table form a 
continuing group, so that the annual discussion may be conducted on a 
progressive plan and projects of codperative research may be instituted. 
Such groups should plan with the Program Committee. (3) Develop stand- 
ing committees, with membership available to qualified persons, to con- 
duct investigations in particular subjects. These might eventually take 
the form of subsidiary functional groups within the Association. (4) Con- 
tinue the Committee on Regional and Functional Societies, particularly 
to cope with problems relating to the formation of new groups when 
normal activities are resumed and transportation facilities are less con- 
gested.” The Secretary-Treasurer called attention to the fact that the 
budget for 1944 contains small items for the programs of the annual 
meetings of the Southern Political Science Association, the Mid-West 
Conference of Political Scientists, and the Connecticut Valley Political 
Science Association. 

The following resolutions, drafted by a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Herbert W. Briggs, were adopted: 

“Whereas, the publications of the Department of State and, in par- 
ticular, the publication of the volumes on the Paris Peace Conference, the 
volumes on Japan, 1931-1941, the documented edition of Peace and War: 
United States Foreign Policy, 1981-1941, Hackworth’s Digest of Inter- 
national Law, and the Department of State Bulletin, have been of incalcu- 
lable utility to political scientists, international lawyers, and historians, 
and through them to large groups of Army, Navy, and civilian students, 
and to the informed citizenry interested in preparations for the postwar 
world, Therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the American Political Science Association: (1) That 
the Congress be commended for restoring the appropriations necessary 
for the adequate realization of the publication program; (2) That the 
Department of State be commended for publishing current materials of, 
such immense importance for the development of an informed citizenry; 
` (8) That the Congress and the Department of State be respectfully urged 
to expedite the publication of the Paris Peace Conference records, to close 
the fourteen-year gap in the regular Foreign Relations series, and to expand | 
the current offerings in the Department of State Bulletin; (4) That copies 
of these resolutions be sent to the Secretary of State, to the Director of ` 
the Bureau of the Budget, to the chairmen of the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Appropriations, of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and of the sub-committees 
on the State Department of the House and Senate Committees on Ap- 
propriations, and to the members of the American Political Science As- 
sociation.” : 

Another resolution, offered by V. O. Key, was adopted in the following 
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language: “Resolved that the American Political Science Association 
urges the importance of the analysis and recording of the experience of the 
Federal Government in discharging its responsibilities during the present 
war, commends the efforts currently made by the Bureau of the Budgét 
and the war agencies to develop such accounts of war experience, and 
- recommends the publication early after the war of such accounts and re- 
lated documents, to the end that in future national emergencies the United 
States may’build upon the lessons currently being learned, and that copies 


. ` of this resolution be transmitted to the President and’ heads of war 
. agencies.” 


-Marshall E. Dimock, chairman of the Committee on Citizenship Edu- 
` cation, presented-a report that is printed on pages 150-151 below. The 
. report was accepted, the President was authorized to appoint a standing 
Committee on Citizenship Education, and the Managing Editor was re- 
quested to publish the report in the Ruviaw. 
George B. Galloway, chairman of the Committee on Congress, indicated 
that twenty-two Representatives, eight-Senators, and five newspaper 
- men had been guests of the Committee at various sessions. The topics 
` discussed at these meetings included: (1) proposals for improving legisla- 
‘tive staff aids, (2) proposed changes in the structure of Congressional 
committees, (3) methods of collaboration between the legislative and 


executive branches; (4) Representative Dirksen’s resolution (H.Res. 19) ` 


to create a select committee on Congressional reorganization, (5) revision 
of the seniority system and (7) the réle of public opinion in modernizing 
Congress. The report concluded: ‘We believe that legislative reform is 
coming, albeit slowly. Prospective changes in the political climate and 
party control. may facilitate it. Meanwhile, public study and discussion 
of criticisms and proposed remedies should help to ensure that effective 
reforms are ultimately adopted. If our form of government is to function 
efficiently in the postwar world, it will require good machinery, good men, 
and good-will. The postwar world will certainly require some changes in 
our political institutions either deliberately or hastily made. Congress will 
have a continuing vital rôle to play in a victorious, powerful democracy 

. taking a leading part in international reconstruction. Its ability to play 
its rôle successfully will depend upon its willingriess to appraise and 
modify, not merely its internal machinery, methods, and customs, but the 
whole question of its place in our scheme of government, including its rela- 
tions with the Executive, on the one hand, and with the people, on the 
other.” This report was accepted, the Committee on Congress was con- 
tinued, and the Association expressed to Benjamin B. Wallace its ap- 
preciation of his generous financial support of the Committee. 


Howard White, chairman of the Committee on the Sociál Studies, made ` 
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a progress report. The report was accepted, and the Committee was or- 
dered continued and was requested to maintain its coöperation with the 
National Council of the Social Studies. ` 

W. Reed West, chairman of the Committee on Election Statistics, of- 
fered a report commenting on the elections calendars for 1942 and 1943 
published by the Bureau of the Census. The report was accepted, and 
the’ Committee was ordered continued and was requested to inform 
the members of the Association regarding me anaes of TOuE made by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

Charles E. Hyneman, chairman of the Comat on the eee Special- . 
ized Training Program, offered the following resolution: “Resolved that 
the President of the Association be authorized to consider ways and means 
for analyzing and recording the experience of college and university rela- 
tions with the Federal Government during the present war, and that he 
seek to have representatives of the American Political Science Association 
participate in any study and investigation of this subject.” This resolution 
. was adopted. 

Marshall E. Dimock, chairman of the Washington Committee of Politi- 
cal Scientists, presented a report indicating the activities of the Committee 
in promoting the interests of political scientists in Washington. Among 
other things, the Committee had offered constructive suggestions in the 
procurement of articles for the Rnvimw. Again, the Committee undertook 
to canvass the various agencies for new members of the Association. “It ` 
was decided that each member of the Washington Committee should send 
a list of names of persons who might undertake to canvass each major 
agency of the Government. The course followed was to ask a person in . 
` each of the major agencies already a member to meet with two or three of 
his colleagues and between them to work out a list of prospective members. 
These lists were to be drawn chiefly from four groups as follows: (1) policy 
men who feel themselves custodians of the ‘public interest’; these are to 
be found among the administrators, lawyers, and board members in the 
upper echelons; (2) ‘researchers, dealing with political and governmental 
data, including international and foreign affairs; (3) administrators—pro-_ 
fessionals usually of lower ranks than ‘those in Class 1 above—scientific 
management men, in personnel, organization, and budgeting; (4) young 
men and women who have had a year or more of graduate work in political 
science and who, but for the war, would normally be teaching or continuing 
graduate work or research. These will often- be found among the so-called 
‘junior technical assistants.’ The members of the Association gave most 
generously of their time, but in half of the agencies it was discovered that 
the Association apparently did not possess a single member. All told, 14 
lists were received, and 11 more have been promised.” 

The Seeretary-Treasurer called attention to the importance-of the 
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Wakid Doumit during the war. The Committee has initiated the 

greater number of the new activities of the Association since Pearl Harbor. 

_ Again, for the last two annual meetings the chairman of the Committee 

. has accepted sole responsibility for constructing the program, while 
_ another member of the Committee has carried the burden of making Jocal 
arrangements for the meetings of 1942 and 1943. The report of the chair- `. 
man of the Washington Committee was accepted and the Committee was 
ordered to be continued. ; 

On motion of John M. Gaus; recommendations offered by the chairman í 
of the Program Committee were referred to the Committee on Regional 
and Functional Societies for exploration and report to the Executive 
Council at its next annual mėeting as a basis for long-time planning of 

„programs with special reference to meetings with related societies. , ` 

Frederic A. Middlebush, chairman of the Committee on the Social 
Science Research Council, offered a report which will be published in the 
April issue of the Revinw. The report made the following recommenda- 
tions: “(1) Your Committee recommends that the Nominating Committee - 
of the APSA submit to the president of the Association the name of the 
person to be nominated each year as the APSA representative on the 

` SSRC. It is understood that this name is to be selected from the names 
appearing on the SSRC panel. (2) We recommend that the outgoing 
representative of the APSA on the SSRC submit the report on SSRC 
activities during the past year to the annual meeting. We further recom- 
mend that the report be given a more important place on the annual 
program, namely, the subject for a.luncheon meeting. (3) We recommend 
that the Committee on Research of the APSA be directed to present at 
the next annual meeting a progress report on the adequacy of present 
research facilities in political science and on the ways and means by which 


- they can be improved. (4) We recommend that the SSRC be requested to 


sponsor: (a) a survey of the research needs of the several fields represented 
by the codperating associations, with special emphasis upon those which 
involve close interrelation with the other social groups; (b) a thorough 
study of the means by which the research committees. or other organiza- 
tions in the respective social science fields may be more closely integrated . 
-with the work of the Council. (In our opinion it would be advisable to 
have this survey, sponsored by the SSRC, made by a committee composed- 
of non-council members designated by the presidents of the respective 
codperating associations.) (5) We recommend that the president of the | 
APSA appoint as one member of the APSA Committee on Research one 
of the political science members of the SSRC.” ` 

This report was approved with the exception of the first recommenda- 
tion, which was’ referred to the next annual ee of the Executive 
` Council. 
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Tene W.. Coker, chairman of'the Commnitiose on the Library of Politi- ; 


_ cal Philosophy, offered a report, copies of which‘will be-furnished members ` i 


who desire to receive the same. James Hart, chairman of the Committee 
on Nomination of Officers for 1944, discussed the. procedure for nomina- _ 
tion of officers of the Association. Of the some 1,800 members of the As- 
sociation (not counting subscriptions), only 107 teturned ballots suggest- 
ing names for nomination. In selectiiig officers and members of the 
Executive Council, the Nominating Committee attempted to secure an 
adequate representation of every geographical region of the United States 
and every field of political science. 

The Committee on Nominations placed in Nanati the following f 
persons, who were duly. elected as officers for the ° year 1944: President, 
Leonard D. White (University of Chicago) ; first vice-president, Charles G. 
Fenwick (Bryn Mawr College); second .vice-president, Clarence A. 
Berdahl (University of Illinois); and third vice-president, Cullen B. Gos- 
nell (Emory University), and members of the Executive Council. for 
1944-1946: Arthur W. Bromage (University of Michigan); Frederick S. - 
Dunn (Yale University); J. A.C. Grant (University of California at Los 
Angeles); Charles C. Rohlfing (University of Pennsylvania); and E. E. i 
Schattschneider (Wesleyan University). a 
. The Association adopted resolutions expressing ‘its ETN of the 
. services of Marshall E. Dimock, chairman of the Program Committee, and 

`of W. Reed West, chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements, 
in planning and carrying out ‘the thirty-ninth annual meeting. 
: KENNETH COLEGROVM, ` 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


x 


APPENDIX A 


REPORT OF THD COMMITTEE ON THE AMERICAN POLITICAL , 
, SCIENCE REVIEW! 


In accordance. with a suggestion made by the Managing Editor, and 
with action taken by the Executive Council, in December, 1941, President . 
William Anderson appointed a committee to survey the problems of the 
Review and to assist the Managing Editor and the Board of Editors in 
the solution of those problems. The committee, as finally- constituted in 
September, 1942, consisted of Frederick F. Blachly (Brookings Institu- 
tion), Ben M. Cherrington (University of Denver), Arthur N. Holcombe ` 
(Harvard University), John W. Manning (University of Kentucky), and 
Clarence A. Berdahl (University of Ilinois), chairman. It made a pre- 
liminary and tentative progress report to the Executive Council during 
the course of the Annual Meeting ‘in Washington i in cee 1942, and 


1 Submitted by Clarence A. Berdahl, chatrinan. 
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was continued with the game membership by President Robert E. Cush- 
, The exigencies of the war have greatly hampered the work of the Com- 
‘mittee. It has not been possible to hold a single meeting of the full com- 
mittee, nor has it been possible for any number of the Committee to meet 
` as a group with the Managing Editor and discuss the problems of the 
Raview with him. Two meetings have been held in Washington, with one 
different member absent on each occasion, and to this limited extent it has 
_ been possible to exchange views within the Committee and to reach certain 
very general conclusions. The chairman has made use of every opportunity 
to discuss the Revimw and its problems with members of the Association. 
In October, 1942, he met with a group in Chicago, including some of the 
. officers of the Association and particularly the chairman and some mem- 
bers of the committee on the Association’s constitution; in November, 
1942, he met for several hours with a small group of colleagues in Char- 

lottesville; in May, 1943, he had a luncheon conference with about a 
` dozen of the younger members of the so-called Washington Group, all of 
- them in active government service, and some of whom later submitted a 
memorandum of helpful comments and suggestions; in June, 1943, he - 
attended a two-day conference in Chicago at which considerable attention 
‘was given to the Revrnw; he has discussed the Ruvisw with numerous 
’ individuals and groups in Washington; and he has particularly conferred 
on several occasions with the Managing Editor and with the Secretary- 
Treasurer, both of whom have also been most codperative in furnishing 
reports and other pertinent materials with respect to the Ruviuw. 

The Committee has, however, had to conduct its studies largely by cor- 
respondence, and a very heavy correspondence has. been carried on, be- 
tween the members of the Committee, with the Managing Editor, with 
officers of the Association, and with numerous members. It did not seem 
possible to circularize the entire membership of the Association, but the 
views, criticisms, and suggestions of members were invited through the 
` pages of the Ruvimw, and personal letters were written to a considerable 
number of members selected to represent different sections, institutions, 
fields of interest, age-groups, etc. These individuals were in turn particu- 
larly urged to discuss the problems of the Rnvizw with other members in 
their departments or sections, and send the Committee both their in- 
dividual and their group views. The response was gratifying, and the Com- 
mittee believes that it has in these various ways secured a reasonably 
representative expression of feeling about the Revimw from the general 
membership of the Association. 

_ That feeling is clearly one of general satisfaction with the Ravævw. 
There are individuals who dislike and would throw out this or that feature, 
such as the bibliographical section, or the notes on Congress, or the re- 
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views of constitutional law, or’ the summaries’ “of legislation, or the oc- 
casional summary articles on local government; but the omission of any 
. of these special features would immediately bring vigorous criticism from 
a much larger number. There are some who want more attention to politi- ` 
cal theory or to administration, while others want less; some want the 
leading articles written by the older and more experienced veterans in the 
field, while others want more opportunity. for expression and recognition 
extended to the younger scholars; some want fewer and longer book re- 
views, others want a wider distribution of books for review and shorter 
and snappier reviews; some think too many of the articles are shallow, 
unrelated to the current realities of government, and even badly written, 
while others feel in general as does one of our most prominent historians, 
who wrote about a recent article in the Ruvimw as “another example of 
the alertness and up-to-dateness of the political scientists in their mastery 
of current governmental problems”; some want ‘a brighter cover and a 
different format, while others prefer things: as théy are even in these’ re- 
spects. 
In a very few cases, the criticism has been both general and sharp, but 
these criticisms, whether general or particular, apparently represent a 
very small minority, and a minority which cannot possibly be identified 
as “the younger group” or “government group,” or any other particular 
group. It is the considered judgment of the committee that the Ruvimw is 
generally satisfactory to the overwhelming majority in the Association, 
and that any radical change in either content or format would be resisted 
by a considerable number. Particularly impressive is the extent to which 
members in the military service have written, quite voluntarily, to express 
their special appreciation of the Ruvimw during their separation from the 
profession of political science. This general viewpoint is well indicated by - 
the following statement made by one of our more critical members: “I 
have talked with my colleagues about the Ruvimw, and there really isn’t 
much criticism from here. In fact, none of us sees very much wrong with 
it as it stands. I have an idea that some people feel it should be ‘brightened 
up’ a bit, but, when one gets down to cases, I doubt whether he would 

find any good way to do this without embarking on a sort of journalism 

which I think we should avoid. I have long thought that perhaps the cover 

could be a little less drab and forbidding, but that, after all, is a minor 
` criticism. It seems to us here that Ogg has done a good job both from the 
point of view of the distribution of the contents among the various fields 
and in the various specialized departments. If the ‘upward and onward’ 
boys want him or any other editor to ride a hobby or go tilting after wind- 
mills, I think they should be stopped. If the Review is ‘dull,’ it is because 
it has to deal with some dull ae to cover the field. And, of course, 
what is dull is a matter of taste. ... . Sometimes I have & feeling that the 
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Review is a bit on ‘the stodgy, ‘theoretical’ side, but I suspect that a 
survey of its contents over any extended period of time would prove my 
impression wrong. So our suggestions here simmer down to putting it in a 
blue or a pink of an orange cover and then going on much as at present!” 
- The Committee agrees that the Revimw has been maintained as an, 
exceptionally well balanced publication throughout the years, something 
amply demonstrated by the annual reports of the Managing Editor as’ 
well as by the most‘cursory examination of the Ravrsw’s contents over a 
period of years, and this no doubt explains the general satisfaction of the 
` membership. This balance between the various interests of our field should 
* by all means be continued, but its necessity also introduces at once certain - 
problems ‘and difficulties and limitations, particularly in view ‘of the 
-~ growth during more recent years of specialized journals in international 
` law, in municipal government, in administration, in public’ opinion, in 
theory, that tend to draw off good manuscripts in those fields. Under the 
circumstances, it seems to the committee that the Managing Editor has 
preserved the balance remarkably well, with articles of reasonably high 
quality in all fields, and that the Review can certainly be favorably com- 
pared with similar professional journals in the related disciplines. The 
recent development of symposia represents a skillful adaptation by the 
Managing Editor of this necessity for a balanced publication toward a 
somewhat more-solid analysis of particular problems: Itis a development 
to be warmly commended. 

The more particular problems to which the Comanittes has devoted 
some attention, in addition to the general nature and contents of the 
Review, are the general position of the Managing Editor, the nature and 
functions of the Board of Editors and its relations to the Managing Editor, 
and the matter of departmentalization. It may be noted, with respect to 
‘the first point, that the. position of the Managing Editor, heretofore 
governed only by certain traditional practices, has been given express 
recognition in the new constitution of the Association and the tenure . 
changed from indefinite to a fixed term of three years. This does not, and 
should not, preclude reélection, and it-would seem wise to maintain, so far 
as possible, the tradition of infrequent change. 

The Board of Editors is also now given constitutional recognition, but . 
_ the details of its composition are'left to the Executive Council. This seems ` 
- to the Committee a sound provision, since it makes possible a flexible | 
policy adjusted to changing developments. It leaves open the question - 
whether the Board of Editors should be large or small, and what should be 
the precise character of its functions. If the Board of Editors is large, as - 
it has become, it cannot easily be of real or active editorial assistance to 
the Managing Editor, and its function will have to'be that of affording 
representation to the different interests and sections within the Associa- 
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tion, and passing upon questions of general policy. A small Board of 

` Editors, which many desire, could not be maintained on this representa- 
tive basis, would probably tend to become relatively permanent or long- 
term in its membership, but might be a means of genuine.assistance to the 
Managing Editor in soliciting, reading, and arranging for the publication 
of manuscripts, and in other editorial duties. The Committee is fully 
aware of the strenuous burden now imposed upon the Managing Editor, - 
and of. the utterly inadequate compensation or assistance afforded: him., 
It feels strongly that relief should be provided, but it doubts that this can 
best be done through a radical change in the nature and composition of 
the Board of Editors. The present Board is more divided on that point 
than on any other, and it may be questioned whether the members of the 
Association are yet ready to abandon the representative type of Board for _ 

- one that would-be essentially professional; it may be questioned whether 
the division of responsibility involved in such a working Board might not ' 
increase the difficulties of the Managing Editor instead of easing them. 
The Committee does feel, however, that if the larger Board of Editors is 
retained, provision should somehow be made for occasional meetings with ` 
the Managing Editor, in order that questions of broad editorial policy- 


might be discussed and determined, and ways and means of assistance by , - 


the Board or its individual members be fully canvassed.. It is by no means 
the fault of thé Managing Editor that this has not been sufficiently done in 
the past; in fact, he has held many such conferences during the course of 
the Annual Meeting, at his own expense; the difficulty i is due entirely to 
the lack of funds. - 

The matter of dapactuiastalieltion of the Review to some extent raises 
questions similar to those involved in the relationship between the Manag- _ 
ing Editor and the Board of Editors. Members of the Board of Editors 
might be used as department editors, but whether members of the Board 
or not, the use of department editors and the further departmentalization 
of the contents are as likely to increase as to decrease the difficulties of the 
Managing Editor. If departmentalization means merely-a- classification of 
contents by subj ect-matter, and a classification not too rigidly maintained, > 
that -is quite useful to the reader; if it means using department editors 
familiar with the field involved and responsible for the production of good 
manuscripts, but always subject to the Managing Editor’s decision with- 
respect to publication, it may be of-real assistance to the Managing Editor; 
but if it means more than this, and the balance of authority is always dif- . 
ficult. to maintain, it may well involve additional problems of space,. 
commitment..to and priority of pubia appropriate zecogoition of 
diverse interests, ete. A 

The Committee feels that about all it can dois to call attention to these 
various problems, and to suggest what they are continuous A ia for - 
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which no simple solution seems possible, but whose continuous examina- 
tion and reéxamination is necessary. It is, and should be, the function of 
the Managing Editor and the Board of Editors to deal with these prob- 
' Jems,’ always keeping in mind the views and interests of the members of 
` the Association, to whom the Ruview belongs. It is for the Association to 
choose a Managing Editor in whom it has confidence, give him a relatively 
free hand in association with the Board of Editors to determine the 
details of editorial policy and management, criticize him freely, give him 
suggestions still more freely, and in particular see that he is supplied with 
manuscripts of high quality. No Managing Editor can produce a Revinw 
by himself alone, but the Association can well take pride in the Editors 
it has had the good sense to choose and in the journal that has been pub-.. 
lished through the joint efforts of these Editors and of the members. The 
journal can be improved in many respects, of course, and it is hoped that - 
it will be continuously improved in the future as it has been in the past. 
A special tribute is owing to the present Managing Editor, who has carried 

` an extraordinarily heavy burden under very difficult conditions, for an 
unusually long period of time, at enormous sacrifice of his own time and: 
energy, and always within a most inadequate budget. 


Letter from Frederick F. Blachly (a member of the Ce) to Clarence 
A. Berdahl (December 7, 1942): 

Many such problems [connected with the Ruvinw] are thoes inherent 
in the subject of political science itself; for it is not (as is mathematics, . 
physics, or law) a fairly unified and coherent subject, but is a grouping’ 
together of a great many subjects which, while related, are fairly separate 
and distinct. For instance, political parties, constitutional law, taxation, 
and comparative government, political theory, public administration, ad- 
_ ministrative law, the housekeeping features of government such as the 
budget, accounting and reporting, personnel, garbage and sewage disposal, 
fire prevention, police, etc., are all phases of political science, but are some- 
- what remotely related. Each of them may constitute such a large field 

that one who specializes in it has little time for much else. 

This is particularly true where, as in large universities, political scien- 
tists have created many specialized courses in these various subjects, 
taught by persons who.do almost all of their research and writing in a 
very limited field. As a result, one man may become a specialist in con- 
stitutional law and neither know nor care anything about parties. An- 
other may become so immersed in historical political theory that he has 
no interest in personnel. Again, various persons specialize in the different 

. units and levels of government: foreign governments, federal, state, and ` 
local governments. I find in my own work that when I am working on one 
of these units or levels, the problems are so many and the materials sọ 
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vast that I have little time or energy for anything except that with which i 
I am immediately concerned. 

At present, also, what we have been pleased to call political science is 80 
tied up with economics that it is impossible to separate the two. The. -pur- 
pose of regulation of public utilities, for instance, is economic from | one 
point of view, but as soon as regulation is started half a dozen or more 
pastures-are opened up where the live-stock of political science are sup- 
posed to roam: constitutional law, administrative law, political theory, 
accounting and reporting, personnel, etc. ` 

Can one magazine cater to all of these interests? Evidently those in- 
terested in special fields think that it cannot; for we have seen lately the 
growth of a rather wide variety of journals dealing with special phases of 
political science, some dozens of law journals dealing with legal aspects of 
the subject, the Public Admintisiration Review, philosophical journals 
which often deal with political philosophy, the National Municipal Review 
and various journals of municipal leagues, the Public Personnel Quarterly, 
the Public Utilities Review, the Journal of Comparative Legislation, and the ° 
Journal of Politics, to mention only a few of them. Moreover, several local 
associations have established journals of one sort or another. 

Several results deleterious to the Ponirican Scrancn Ruview-. almost 
inevitably follow. In the first place, since it is much easier to place an 
article in one.of these specialized reviews than in the Pottican Screw 
Ravinw, there is a decided tendency for those who are working on 
specialized subjects to send the fruits of their labors to the magazine 
which they consider most likely to publish it, rather than to the Ruvimw. 
This situation is augmented by the fact that the specialized publications 
welcome articles that may be much too. technical for the average political 
scientist. Again, each specialized magazine probably knows much more 
intimately than does the Review who is a specialist along its particular 
lines and what work he is doing at any given time. Often a very good 
article may be a by-product of actual administrative experience or of a 
large piece of research, and so does not require the time and energy of 
de novo work, but it may be doomed for a magazine of general interest by 
the fact that it is technical. My own experience as well as that of others ` 
bears out these statements. 

Thus the Review is being continually robbed, nat only of-some of the 
most interesting branches of political science, but also of the-authors who 
are most capable of turning out valuable articles. But this is not all; the 
fields that have been taken over by specialized journals are the very fields 
where the great conflicts as to policy and methods rage today, where new 
developments are taking place, and consequently mental interest and 
stimulation lie. If these fields are largely taken over by specialized journals, 
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the Ruvisw must be content with articles which, for the most part, are 
merely descriptive, theoretical, or historical. - 
There is another reason why the Raview does not get as many significant 


oo articles ss it should. This is the bifurcated nature of the Ruvimw, which” 


attempts to act at one and the same time as a handbook for teachers and 
` as a journal dealing broadly with political science. The handbook aspect 
+ shows itself in several standard subject-matters, such as book reviews and 
notices of books and publications of political interest, government publi- 
cations, constitutional law of the year, recent changes in government 
organization, and news and notes. Although this material may be of value 
to teachers, it takes a great deal of space that might otherwise be devoted . 
to large articles. This leaves only about one hundred pages per issue to be 
divided among perhaps a dozen specialized fields of interest. Writers can- 
not entertain high hopes that many of their long articles will be published 
by the Review. ‘This is undoubtedly one reason why many specialized 
periodicals have been established; but this creates a vicious circle. 
I have tried: to outline the difficulties of the situation as I see them. 


_ . What is the solution? 


If what I have said is correct, the difficulties do not lie at all with the 
Editor or the Board of Editors, but rather in new and general situations: 
a wide and expanding subject-matter, intense specialization, and perhaps 

.the need for a manual that will keep teachers informed with the least 
possible exertion on their part. 

Three solutions would seem possible. First, tose things as they are. If 
there is need for all the material in the nature of handbook stuff, either 

_ because the majority of teachers have neither the time nor the facilities 
at hand to get it, well and good. Butif such is the case, it brings about the 
difficulties that I have described above: little space for writers on special- 
ized subjects, hence establishment of new periodicals, with the result of 
drawing off the cream into them and leaving the Ruvraw with the 
skimmed milk. It may well be that even if all of the space.in the Revizw 
were given over to general articles, the centrifugal movement could not 
be stopped. 

The second auon would be to make the Ruvinw practically kohe 
` but-a trade journal and handbook. This could ‘readily be done by enlarg- 
` {ng the news and notes, the book reviews and notices of publications of 
political interest, the notes on reorganization and summaries of congres- 
sional action, judicial ‘action, etc. Por specialized articles one woul have 

to look elsewhere. 

The-third solution would be to eliminate most of the material of a hand- ` 
book nature, except possibly the book reviews, and to make of the Ravinw 
a journal of wide political interest instead of dividing the material among 

‘several narrow specialties. It may well be argued that the time has passed 
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for such aids to teachers. The Government Manual plus the Federal Register 
certainly are a much better basis for following changes in the federal 
government than are the articles by Mr. Schmeckebier.! The official 
monthly checklist of government publications is readily available and is 
more complete than the article in the Ruview. It might be-possible to 
have the Library of Congress get out a monthly list of books and periodi- 
cals of political interest, which would be far more complete than that 
found in the Rnvisw. This would give much more space for articles. 

It might then be possible to analyze some of the more important prob- 
Jems of general interest, and to invite those who are most familiar with 
these problems from governmental experience or research to write articles 
of authority. I have been rather impressed by many articles in some jour- 
nals, such as Law and Contemporary Problems, the Annals, the Iowa Law 
Review, etc., which definitely ask for special articles, usually devoting each 
number to one large subject. It seems to me that in this manner the 
political scientists might have a definite place in helping to guide public 
policy in a way that is impossible at present where the few small articles are 
divided up among the dozen specialties of political science. Nor would this 
be incompatible with specialization, for each large problem might well be 
approached through these specialists. For instance, the problem of social 
security may involve historical factors, problems of social and political 
philosophy, constitutional law, administrative law, the relationship be- 
tween the nation, states, and localities, personnel, statistics, accounting 
and reporting, and other phases of political science. 

As I go over the back numbers of the Ruview, I can find few large con- 
tributions toward the solution of the national and international problems 
with which we are confronted; but rather an agglomeration of small 
articles, perhaps interesting and well written, but largely descriptive and 
not tying into anything in particular. For instance, in one number we find 
a variety of subjects dealing with legislation, administrative regions, state 
constitutional development, primary legislation, parochialism, hearings, 
judicial influence, selection of judges, Nazi reform, and liquidation of the 
German Linder—all within a little over one hundred pages. Nearly every 
other number has a similarly variegated assortment of articles. This frag- 
mentation may serve the purpose of getting a good many short articles 
into print, but it certainly does little to contribute to an understanding 
of the problems with which we are confronted. I doubt whether during 
war conditions it is warranted. a Í i 

If political scientists are to become a leading force in the solution of 
governmental problems through the writings in the Review, the scope 
of the Revimw must be redefined. I believe that the book reviews should 


1 For the reason indicated, the articles referred to were discontinued a year ago. 
Man. Ep. 
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be fewer, better written, and more selective, covering only first-class 
_ books. Out of every one hundred books received, perhaps twenty-five 
might.be worth a first reading by some specialist, and ten might be worth 
a careful discussion. The Ruvimw should devote most of its space to sub- 
- stantial articles, related to the special branches of political science which, 
after thought and discussion, the editors decide upon as representing the 
the general rather than the special aspects of the discipline. 


APPENDIX B 
REPORT OF THY COMMITTED ON CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION? 


` Shortly before the outbreak of World War II, our Association recog- 
nized the urgent need for action in the promotion of citizenship education 

. by creating in October, 1941, a committee to work out a practical and 
realistic program in this field. The creation of this committee followed es-: 
tablishment of the National Citizenship Education Program by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the purpose of which was the encouragement 
of citizenship education and the unification of the efforts of all agencies 
interested in that work. 

The Committee on Citizenship Education of the American Political 
Science Association explored the work of the National Citizenship Edu- 
cation Program, and at a general meeting in December,’ 1941, with Dean 
William F. Russell, director of the Program, worked out a six-point pro- ~ 
gram of coöperation and collaboration.eThese six areas were outlined in 
detail in last year’s report. Briefly, however, they provided for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of political scientists to review developments 
in the Program and to test materials; the establishment of a channel of 
review, advice, and consultation by scholars in the field; preparation of 
special material by political scientists and the fostering of local promotion 

' activities; and teaching assistance and briefing of articles by outstanding 
men in specialized fields. 

The Program made notable progress, said classes in citizenship educa- 
tion spread throughout the United States, enlarging activities previously 
in existence and initiating new programs elsewhere. 

By the end of 1942, one of the codperating agencies in the Program, 
the WPA, no longer existed as an operating part of the National Citizen- 
- ship Education Program, but by that time the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service had developed its participation in the Program. The plan, 
with the full aid of the public schools, developed a permanent, long-range 
program of citizenship education. 

The Program today is.a vital and active one, and part of its success 
and accomplishments may be measured by the materials developed. Some- - 
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of these materials were written’ prior to the creation of the National Citi- 
-zenship Education Program as such, but all are a part of the basic educa- 
tion-for-citizenship principle to which various groups—political scientists, 
public school authorities, social service groups, avon ners and 
others—have long subscribed. i 

Under the “Constitution and Gorena” series is & daxtiook for ea 
vanced students—“Our Constitution and Government”—prepared by 
Dr. Catheryn Seckler-Hudson. A simplified edition followed this, written 
by Dr. John G. Hervey. 

The National Citizenship Education Program made arrangements also 
to issue as a part of the “Constitution and Government”’ series the books, 
“On the Way to Democracy,” which had been published under the direc- 
tion of the University of Chicago. Also published i is a second group of that 
series, “The Rights.of the People,” in three parts, with a teacher’s edition. 
_ Two basic groups of literacy readers (preliminary study to the Govern- 
ment series) also have been developed—‘The Day Family” and “The 
Gardeners Become Citizens.” These are for beginning adults. “Aids for 
Citizenship Teachers” is-a handbook on problems for the teacher oF citi- 
senship education. 

One of the most interesting sections of the Program is that devoted to ~ 
a better understanding of the concept of democracy, out of which has 

grown the “American Democracy” series. Two pamphlets, “What We 
Have In America,” by David Cushman Coyle, and “This Democracy of 
Ours,” by Thomas H. Briggs, have been published. 

‘One of the outstanding achievements of the Program this past year has 
been the development of a “Home Study” series. Because the factors of ` 
‘time, home conditions, and location: prevent class attendance in many 
cases, there has been developed a course for home study. It covers the 
fields necessary for preparation for functioning citizenship. Dr. Henry 
Hazard, of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, and a member of “ 


this Association, is in charge of the citizenship education work within the: - - l 


jurisdiction of the Service. He is ably assisted by Dr. Glenn Kendall, 
formerly of Teachers College. Dean William F. Russell, of Teachers Col-_ 
lege, still serves as a part-time consultant. It is not too much to claim that 
the citizenship education program is now fully established, that it operates 
in every state, and that it has helped to create a new awareness of the im- 
portance to the nation of a sustained and nes program of citizen- ' 
ship education. 
_ APPENDIX © 
_ REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH? 


The Research Committee of the American Political Science Association 
has now completed two years of activity. Its work has necessarily been 
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. limited by the exigencies of the war. The war has not only severely limited 
` the time which the members of the Association can give to research, but 
has also drastically curtailed attendance at the annual meetings. Never-. 
theless, the Committee is able to report definite progress. 

The most important part of the Committee’s work has been the devel- 

_opment of panels among the members of the Association designed to sur- 
vey the strategy of research in major fields of interest. In order to under- 
stand what is involved, a brief.summary of the panel technique is in order. 

. Fields first selected were Comparative Government, Political Theory, 
- Public Law, and the Rôle of the United States in the Post-War World. 
` Recently it has been decided to add panels on Political Communications, 
Representative Government and the Legislative Process, and State, Local, 
and Municipal Government. Panels in certain other fields -arẹ contem- 
` plated also. 

. Once a field is selected, a convener Ka the panel is chosen. His function. is 

. to secure coöperation through membership on the panel of as many as 

` possible of those members of the Association who have made significant’ 
research contributions to the field under discussion. Correspondence is 
invited designed to elicit the judgment of the panel members concerning 
those broad areas within the field which demand major -attention of 

researchers. The results of such correspondence are then circulated among . 

those accepting membership on the panel, together with such comment 
and interpretation as the convener may wish to add. Some additional 
correspondence may then take place in order to sharpen thé issues re- 

vealed, and prepare the agenda for a conference. Such a conference is then . 
scheduled, and sessions are extended sufficiently to permit a meeting of 
minds. Two days have been found to be required for this. The.conference 
discussion, together with the earlier correspondence, is made the basis of 
a report drawn up by the convener. The report outlines the present 

thinking of the participating members of the profession as to the archi- ` 

.. tecture of research and penetrating thought which the field seems to 
. require for its development. One or more continuation committees are 
then formed to explore the possibility of implementing the judgment of 

‘the panel. Thus far, two of the panels, those on Comparative Government 

` and Political Theory, have completed the stages of correspondence, con- 
ference, and report. The expense of their conferences was generously as- 
sumed by the Committee on Government of the Social Science Research 

Council. The sessions of both panels were held in Washington. Participa- 

‘ tion was active and vigorous. The participants included adequate repre- 

sentation both of the “established” authorities in the field and of the 

_, emerging scholars among the younger men. 

Inasmuch as these two panels have both made extensive epore to 
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the Association,‘ it is unnecessary to do more at this point than to 
call attention- to the general opinion expressed by their members to 
the effect that the panel’s activity should not stop with the issuance of 
a report, but should be continued as an important part of the Association’s 
program. Whether such continuance should be. under the auspices. of 
the Research Committee or in an even. more’ autonomous rôle is a ques- 
tion of policy to be decided presumably by. the Executive-Council of the 
Association. In any event, the panel technique has demonstrated a vital- | 
_ ity which bids fair to earn.a place for itself in the future development of 
the Association. Very great credit belongs to Karl Loewenstein and Fran- 
cis Wilson, the conveners of the aforesaid panels, for the stimulating lead- 
ership and hard work which aided 80 much in bringing about these results. 
` The other three panels have proceeded less far. The-one on Public Law 
(Carl Swisher, convener) has virtually completed the stage of correspond- 
ence and is awaiting a favorable -time for securing the attendance of its 
members at a conference. The panel on The Rôle of the United States. in: 
the Post-War World (Phillips Bradley, convener) held an open session ‘at - 
the 1943 annual meeting of the Association, and- correspondence is in. 

progress. However, it is possible that prior activity of other organizations - 
in this particular field may limit somewhat the usefulness of a separate 

` report on the subject under Research Committee auspices. The panel on 
Political Communications is still in the blue-print stage. The majority of 
‘our outstanding scholars in this particular field-are involved in exacting 
war work, and in all probability little or nothing will be done until the 
burden of this work has been lightened. However, there is a lively. interest 
in its subject-matter, and the Research Committee believes that this panel 

` should be organized as soon as feasible. pense on the pees of psy- 
chologists will also be invited. 

Two other activities of the Research Cominttice deserve mention. : 
In the report of the Association’s Committee on Wartime Services, the _ 
challenge was issued to the profession to abandon its customary indi- 
vidualism and concentrate its research upon the existing crisis. The Com- ` 
mittee on Research, recognizing merit in this point of view, invited an 
expression of opinion of a number of members of the Association at present 
located in Washington as to priorities of research as affected by the war 
and ‘postwar needs. In’ pursuance of this-project, the chairman of the 
Committee consulted about twenty-five of our members actively engaged 
in the war effort, on the assumption that the judgment of these members 
_ would be peculiarly valuable. Their views were summarized in a report 

which appeared in the June, 1943, number of the Revimw. 
The Research Committee, while regarding the development: of adel 
‘In one form or another, these reports will appear in the Ravimw. Man. ED.. 
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as its primary function, has given some attention also to facilities and. 
tools for research. In this connection, it recommended to President Cush- 
man the appointment of a liaison man between. the Association and the 
libraries of Washington. To our gratification, William Anderson was the 
\ man appointed, and he has agreed to undertake this particular responsi- ` 
bility. He has already held conferences with members of the Library of 
Congress staff on the matter. He has also been appointed an Associate 
Fellow of the Library of Congress, in which capacity he will make recom- 
mendations to the Library as to its acquisitions policy in the field of politi- - 
cal science. This will put him in a strategic position to facilitate the build- - 
ing up of the Library collections so as to be of maximum service to re- 
searchers in political science and related fields. In addition, he is in'a posi- 
tion to facilitate the issuance of bibhoerapaies and other aids to roneatoh 
on the part of the Library. l 
The Research Committee believes that the results thus far justify the 
continuance of its activities as part of the program of the Association. The 
- panel technique in the particular fashion in which it has developed is new 
to the Association, but it has already shown very considerable effective- - 
- ness. Considerable doubt was expressed at the time of its formation as to 
whether a research committee of a professional association could really 
accomplish much in the absence of funds to subsidize actual research proj- 
-. ‘eéts, It is probably not too much to say that these doubts are being re- 
' . ‘gélved. The program of such a committee must necessarily proceed at a 
témpered pace, but this very slowness may prove to be an asset if the 
results are the sounder thereby. The field of political science was never 
more important than today when governance is gathering a major share 
of human activity into its orbit. It is not the least of the responsibilities of - 
our professional association to play a worthy part in stimulating and guid- ' 
ing the research that is imperative if such governance is-to bear the stamp 
of intelligence and statesmanship. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
American Constitutional Development. By Cart BRENT SwIsHER. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company.. 1943. Pp. xii, 1079. $4.50.) 


This volume constitutes an historical account of the operation of the 


national government under the constitution of the United States, and is .. 


based upon the correct view that “judicial decisions alone provide an 
inadequate basis for an understanding of constitutional development.” 
It deals with substantially all of the decisions of-the United States Su- 


‘ preme Court construing the constitution, and discusses also political ` 


problems presenting themselves to Congress and to the President upon 
constitutional issues, and traces the development of the federal adminis- 
trative organization: In scope and character, the volume.is not strictly 
comparable with others in these fields, and it should prove of distinct 
service. On the whole, it is well done; the authorities have been consulted 
and cited fully; and it is accurate. The printer’s work is also well sa 
and the reviewer discovered only one typographical error. 

Following the above statement of the high value of the volume, com- - 
ments may now be offered regarding improvements which may be meds 
in a-second edition. 

With respect to the colonial and-state background of the E 
of 1787, the author does little; nor does he cite the valuable contributions’ 
of Evarts B. Greene in the colonial field, or Nevins’ work on The ‘America® 
States During and After the Revolution. With reference to English efforts ` 
in the field of written constitutions, it may be of value to refer to Pease’s 
work on the Leveller movement. In other places also, as with reference to 
Aaron Burr, the reader should be led to the more thorough discussions. 
However, few desired citations are omitted, although the use of those that 
are cited: would be much aided by the repetition of a title instead of the 
use of op. cit., which often sends the reader upon & search throughout the 
volume. 

The chronological analysis of developments from 1789 to 1943 neces- 
sarily involves a piecemeal discussion of the same topics in chapters 
throughout the volume. In most such cases, thé author has referred to the 
other chapter or chapters in a footnote, but there is inconvenience in 


searching through the other chapters. Page references are more difficult — 


to make, but would help the reader. Not only would more complete cross- 
references be helpful, but. there could be a better correlation of the discus- 
sions of the same topics in different chapters. 

As the author comes nearer home, he shows more of a personal. view, 
and does less weighing of the facts. The so-called conservatives are treated 
somewhat rudely. Van Devanter receives a more or less definite label, ° 
enone he contributed materially to the expansion of ane commerce 
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clause and to the efficient administration of the Court, Sutherland is 
© given little credit for liberality with respect to zoning, foreign affairs, and 
other matters. Holmes’ conservative views on certain matters are little 
referred to, and the unanimous decisions of conservatives and liberals 
receive little emphasis. Differences-in point of view as to social and eco- 
nomic policy did exist, but there appears to be an unintentional exaggera- 
‘tion of attitude upon the part of certain judges. A general classification of 
judges is made, and there is too`much effort to make. them fit into the 
classification. Although somewhat in sympathy with much that has been 
done by the so-called “liberals,” the author of this review feels that: too 
little credit has been given to those whose views may in some respects have 
been different. 

Í Warre F. Doro; 
Chicago, Ilinois. z 

` Current American Government. By L. Vauanan Howard anp Huan A. 
. Bonm. (New York: The Appie tointi Company. 1943. Pp. vii, 
357. $2.75.) 


` The volume under review is the joint aust of Professors L. Vaughan 
- Howard, of the University of Maryland, and Hugh A. Bone, of Queens 
College; in addition, they as authors have had the assistance of Dr. J. A. 
` Kitchin, now & commissioned officer in the United States Marine Corps. f 
However, the direct authorship of the latter is restricted to Chapter VIII, 

` dealing with alien enemies and alien property. 

As is frankly announced in the preface, the purpose of the book is to 
describe the principal developments which the war has brought about in 
the American system of government. Manifestly, such a project is fraught 

- with difficulty for the authors, and suggests mixed reactions for the re- 
‘viewer. The theme is broad and varying; the allegretto of the pace of life 
rules out to a large degree all contemplative and meditative appraisal 

. and evaluation. A reviewer approaches such a work suspiciously, fearing 

‘to find either a hastily compiled collection of available documentary 
materials, loosely connected by running commentaries, or else a treatment 
thinly spread over a multitude of subjects. 

However, such is not the case with Howard and Bone’s Current: Ameri- 
can Government. Within its pages can be found a balanced and interesting 
presentation of various phases of contemporary American government, 
ranging from the transition from legally pronounced official neutrality 
- to full-scale war and an excursion into the field of postwar planning. Be- 
tween these extremes fall chapters on such topics as the presidency, ad- 
ministrative reorganization, federal service, Congress, political parties 
and pressure groups, civil liberties and information, alien enemies and 

alien property, wartime finance, industrial and labor problems, military 
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policy and organization, and intergovernmental relations, federal, state, 
and local. In point of time, these topical treatments focus sharply on the 
days since 1940; although where necessary the historical background is 
knitted closely to the contemporary presentations. 

In style, the work is satisfactory; clarity is maintained throughout. 
The temper of the work is restrained and objective; a high degree of dis- 
passion and impartiality pervades the volume and emanates in a remark- 
ably fair treatment of topics necessarily subject to future critical survey. 
and evaluation, inviting controversy. From the standpoint of scholarship, 
the work is to be commended; panegyric and diatribe are alike alien to 
the treatment, and the urge toward objectivity leaves open the door to 
later judgment on numerous points where one might wish the authors had 
amplified their cautiously phrased generalized conclusions. It might even 
be said that the great strength of this work lies in its attempt to be just 
what its title implies, Current American Government. Carefully appraised, 
the topical treatment of each subject varies directly with the clarity and 
simplicity, the variations and complexities, of the pattern with which 
government has dealt with each phase of the current scene. , 

This attempt at a faithful record of the course of government in con- 
temporary wartime leaves the discipline of political science under a large 
obligation to the authors. The book is not a great one. But it is a good one, 
with possibilities of useful service as a reference work for some time to 
come, and as a.text in courses in contemporary national administration. 
Finally, it is a joy once more to behold a book accoutered with footnote 
citations and an adequate index. 

Cuarius W. SHULL. 

Wayne University. 


The Philosophy of American Democracy. EnireD BY Cuarnmer M. Parry. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1943. Pp. xv, 152. $2.00.) 


` Of these five Walgreen Foundation lectures, the first and the last, by 

T. V. Smith, deal with Thomas Paine and Justice Holmes, respectively. 
Professor Smith develops the contrast between Paine, “the model revolu- 
tionary,” whose uncompromising romantic notion of democracy would 
have unfitted him for the task of saving the American revolution he did so 
much to make, and Holmes, the “latter-day aristocrat,” “the apostle of 
a discipline which alone can save democracy from the decadence of roman- 
ticism”’ (pp. 119-120). Professor Smith’s sensitive appreciations do equal 
justice to the burning conviction of the revolutionary and the cool toler- 
ance of the agnostic evolutionary. 

Dean C. H. Faust’s inquiry into the rhetorical devices used by the Fed- 
eralists to secure adoption of the Constitution underlines their insistence 
that the Constitution satisfied simultaneously the demands of the gen- 
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erally accepted principles of government and the needs of differing inter- 
ests. Their argument, he shows, was not that “selfish interests will be held 
in check by disinterested majority opinion,” but that “in a properly con- 
structed government the public good emerges out of a conflict of interests” 
(p. 52). Thus they “elevated the conflict of interests to a principle of 
government” (p. 51). 
_ In two lectures on “The Meaning of Freedom” and “The Ideal of Free- 
dom,” Professor Frank H. Knight argues that freedom ‘is necessarily a 
negative concept denoting the absence of coersion; that the familiar dis- 
tinction between “negative” and “positive” freedom is merely confusing, 
since ‘‘positive” freedom includes the idea of power to act in that of free- 
dom to act; that a sense of unfreedom in economic relations arises from 
failure to comprehend the degree of stable organization necessary for 
economic efficiency and the impersonal, objective operation of free market 
_ competition; that economic organization cannot be made more free 
“through replacing business with politics, as planners and reformers ad- 
vocate” (p. 113); and that the problem of unfreedom is largely a problem 
of education. Professor Knight is willing to speak of “formal” and “ef- 
fective” freedom, however; he sees as the most serious obstacle to the 
realization of “effective” fréedom an inherent tendency in our economic 
organization toward the cumulative increase of inequality. In general, he 
deplores the popular “romantic” thinking which disregards questions of 
the possibility or cost of achieving desired ends; he is pained by the loose 
use of words which appears, e.g., in President Roosevelt’s statement of the 
“Four Freedoms’’—a statement “so naive that it smacks of unkindness 
to ask what any of these freedoms has to do with freedom; or what it - 
means, or what are the conditions or possibilities of its realization” 
(p. 88). l 

This volume should, of course, be called ‘Some Aspects of the Philoso- 
phy of American Democracy.” Although the approaches of the three 
scholars are very different, one may perhaps grant the existence of the 
unifying theme pointed out by Professor Perry in his Introduction: the 
warning against “romanticism” in democratic thinking and the assertion’ 
of the unavoidable necessity of compromising differences of convictions as - 
well as of interests in a democratic society. ' 

. , Joan D. Lews. 

- Oberlin College. 


American Political Parties; Their Natural History. By Witrenp E. BINK- 
LEY. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1943. Pp. xi, 407. $3.75.) 


The purpose of this readable and stimulating book is, first, to explain . 
‘American political parties primarily in terms of the economic and social 
characteristics of various interest and sectional groups, and, second, to 
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indicate the part played m national political leaders in ERAT S and in 
coalescing such groups:into successful political organizations. The earlier 
and moré stereotyped interpretations of party divisions as based on dif- 
„ferences in constitutional construction or in divergent temperaments and 
types of mind have little significance in the “natural history” of American 
politics as shrewdly portrayed by Professor Binkley. 

Soon after the adoption of the Constitution, it became apace both 
to Federalists and to Anti-Federalists that multiple parties.and ad hoc ` 
arrangements must yield to more stable forms of political organization. - 
To secure and to retain power, it was necessary, therefore, to establish 
’ organized and permanent nation-wide combinations. Certain features of 
our federalism, especially the necessity of controlling the presidency, have 
been of material significance in the development of the two-party system. 
The recognition of the basic importance of mass-interests, chiefly of an 
economic character, in the. formation of American political parties is 
stressed, but these interests, as the author makes clear, are neither static. 
nor stratified. No particular combination can hope indefinitely to endure, 
despite the coherence of interests upon which the system is based. ‘Al- . 
though governmental structure, hereditary allegiance, sectionalism, or- 
ganization, and ideas have institutionalized party” processes, changing 
conditions have made necessary realignments and regroupings. The. 
author analyzes with great skill the constituent elements of the successive 
party combinations which have been produced by the economic and social, 
forces of a rapidly expanding nation. Of the traditional party groupings, 
the most effective yet devised has been that of the Republicans, 1868- - 
1912. Their long era of supremacy-in national politics demonstrated the | 
formidable strength integrated in the commodity consciousness of the 
grain-growing areas, the job consciousness of the industrial worker, the 
support of business, large and small, and the assistance of ethical and 
sentimental factors. 

To combine successfully at the polls the multiplicity of interests, issues, 
and opinions involved in American politics requires astute national leaders 
who are alert both to “the politics of the economic drift” and to the meth- 
od of combining diverse interests. Professor Binkley properly devotes 
much attention to a consideration of ‘the policies and expedients of the © 
- leading political chieftains from Alexander Hamilton to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Some of these leaders were able so to-unite their forces as to con- © 
trol Congress and the office of President. Others, including Clay, Douglas 
(to whom somewhat belated recognition as a party leader is accorded); 
and Bryan, failed to create the necessary alignment of farmers, business 
men, and workers to win the presidency. There is an excellent account of. 
' the leadership of both Roosevelts. Not since Theodore Roosevelt has the 
Republican party had as a leader a “great specialist in group diplomacy” 
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(p. 389), Sapsbls of calling to his eee a complete EEE of 
American society. The policies of Franklin D. Roosevelt, which united - 
Southern and Western agrarians with Northern and Eastern industrial 
workers and consumers, seemed prior to 1942 to inoate a basic'change in 
the character of the major parties. 

The author expresses his opinions with Aipda and assurance, 
but the tone of the book is neither contentious nor opinionated. It is a care- 
ful synthesis and not a mere catalogue of parties and elections. It is, how- 
ever, unfortunate that Professor Binkley’s work is described by the pub- 
. lisher as a “new and revolutionary concept of the composition of the great 
. American political parties.” On the contrary, it is not new and it is not 
revolutionary. The point of view and the interpretation so skillfully pre- . 
sented have long been familiar to American scholars and have received 
wide ai dia among them. 

; Tgomas 8. BARCLAY. 

Stanford University. i a 


The Farm Bloc. By Waster MoConz. (Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Inc, 1943. Pp. 278. $2.00.) 


Wesley McCune, a member of the agricultural news staff of Newsweek, 
has written & timely volume that makes it possible better to understand: 
the difficulties. in controlling the inflationary.spiral. A large portion of 
The Farm Bloc is devoted to a sprightly and up-to-date account of the 
personnel, structure, and lobbying techniques of the five general farm or- 
ganizations and the commodity groups. This, however, is preceded by a 
-discussion of agricultural ABCs to explain the catchwords, slogans, and 

. nicknames of the numerous New Deal farm programs. The villains and 
` heroes in the drama, “Faith, Hope, and Parity—and the greatest of these 
is Parity,” are portrayed in a stirring account. A 

Outstanding among the Washington farm lobbyists is Charles W. Hol- 
man, of the National Coöperative Milk Producers’ Federation, which is 
the most aggressive of the “co-ops” on the legislative front. His vigorous 
fight for dairymen has made Holman many enemies, ‘“‘because not all on 
whom he must exert his pressure go in for the temper-tantrum type of . 
influence.” In the chapter “Blocked Margarine,” a penetrating picture is 
_ given of the conflict between the butter and oleonfargarine interests. 
Every effort. by the slowly rallying farm friends of margariné to. remove 
. the restrictions on this product has been relentlessly fought by the 
butter champions even during a war period. 

The National Council of Farm Coöperatives is presented as “big busi- 
ness” -and “not a stuffy club of zealous people who think that economic 
coöperation i is the great panacea for the world’s ills.” There certainly is 


nothing small about an organization -whose puri runs to about 
$1, 260, 000, 000 annually. 
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- The National Grange, the oldest organization and undoubtedly the 
most conservative, takes its affairs with great seriousness. A unique fra- 
ternal organization makes it possible for women and juveniles to associate 
closely with the Grange’s work. However, other farm organizations are ` 
paying somewhat more attention to the participation of women. 

The establishment of the American Farm Bureau Federation in 1921 

‘marked the birth of the farm bloc. The Federation early entrenched itself 
through the Extension Service. The AAA also leaned heavily upon the 
county farm bureaus. The author notes that the Federation’s influence in 
the Department of Agriculture extended to the retirement of men per- 
sonally opposed to the Farm Bureau during the anti-inflation war. But 
whom does this Goliath of the farm bloc represent? Its leaders reject the 
oft-repeated charge that the Federation is composed of the large commer- 
cial-type farmers as against the small family-type. Mr. McCune says, 
however: “What is more controversial and harder to prove, however, is 
that the’Farm Bureau does not represent’the wewpoint of commercial 
farmers, regardless of what its membership claims may be.” . 

Among the “Big Five” is the National Farmers Union. Under the vigor- 
ous leadership of a young group of officials, notably James G. Patton, its 
policies generally stand out in-contrast with those of other farm organiza- 
tions, particularly because of the Union’s sympathy with organized labor, 
its defense of the Farm Security Administration, and general friendliness 
towards New Deal policies. 

In addition to the Milk Producers Federation, there are in Washington 
about a score of special commodity lobbyists. Chief among these are the 
sugar interests, with their many feuding factions. Among the “country 
cousins” are groups whose chief strength lies in legislative requirements 
that state agricultural officials codperate with these associations. What 
member of Congress would fail to listen to the highest state official who 
works with rural voters every day that the legislators are away? : 

The inadequacy of consumer representation is highlighted throughout 
shis volume. This is everywhere evidenced in the discussion of the pro- 
zrams and demands of the farm bloc, in Congressional and administrative 
acts, as well as in the attention paid te the formal governmental machinery 
set up to protect consumer interests. The high hopes for the Consumer 
Division in the Natéonal Defense Advisory Commission were not realized. 
Donald E. Montgomery, one-time consumers counsel in the Department 
of Agriculture, has described the situation: “Few consumers... have - 
been able to send paid spokesmen to Washington to look after their 


interests. That was why consumers counsels were set up in the first place. . 


And that is why consumers counsels have been liquidated, one by one.” 

By emphasizing the personalities associated with the farm bloc and the 
varied lobbying techniques employed by them, Mr. McCune has written 
a book that should have an appeal far beyond academic halls. This appeal 
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soul ning have been adversely affected in the least had thé author added 

' an index and a short selected bibliography to his very notable and im- 
portant study. of pressure politics... 
BELLE TENNER: 

Brooklyn College: # ' - 


Planning for the South ; An Inquiry T nto the Economics of Regionalism. By 
Jonn V. VANSICKLE. aha Vanderbilt Press. 1943. Pp. x, 225. 
. $2.75.) 


“The “South,” or “Southern Region,” consideted in Planning for the 
South embraces the border siates of Kentucky and Tennessee and all 
states usually classified as Southern except Texas. This grouping may be 
open to criticism when certain political, social, and “emotional” aspects ~ 
. are taken into account. Kentucky and Tennessee are not, in all respects, 

- a part of the South; nor is Texas entirely outside in relation to all matters 
which the. book PER Attempts to. mark off regions suitable for all 
purposes, however, are difficult. No delimitation of a “region,” which of 
necessity must regard. political boundary lines and hence disregard im- 
portant socio-economic overlappings, can be entirely satisfactory. 

The book is described by its author as “a plea for regionalism” 
against excessive nationalism or localism in the determination of the eco- 
nomic and social policies of government. It is based on the thesis “that 
there is no insoluble conflict between regionalism and nationalism,” and 
that “in the long run, the welfare of the several regions of the country are 
interdependent and harmonious.” .The mutual good.of the whole and of 
the major parts may be attained, it is contended, by what is defined as 
“liberal planning,” which is distinguished as a “middle way” between _ 
laissez faire and “total” planning. It is planning that seeks to reconcile 

_ the conflicting interests of individual, group, and society and of locality, 
region, and nation, and its realization involves the coöperation of the 
national, state, and: local governments, with a greater regard, however, 
for regional peculiarities than many of the recent national policies have 

_ seemed to embody. In this-light, the many economic problems of the 

South as a section and as an integral part of the economic system.of the 

United States receive careful consideration with a view to suggesting how 

they may best be solved in terms Of.consistent and codrdinated national 

- and regional planning. Resources, population difficulties, agricultural 

systems, and- prospects for further industrialization are fully canvassed. 

The effects of national policies involving tariffs, transportation rates, la- 

bor, land use, housing, social security, federal aid, and other matters are: 

critically examined. 

To a large extent, then, the study is devoted to-“an analysis of federal, ` 
state, and local interventions from a regional point of view.” Attention is 
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confined to the inter-war period, with special reference to the New Deal; 
controls introduced by the present war are not considered. Many of these 
policies are found wanting so far as the South is concerned; other policies, 
not as yet attempted, are suggested in-order to realize the type of planning 
the writer envisages. 

The array of facts presented is impressive. Much of the criticism and 
many of the proposals advanced are, no doubt, sound. Matters upon 
which intersectional misunderstandings have arisen are handled judi- 
ciously and fairly, whether or not ; agreement with positions taken is possi- 
ble. On the whole, the writer makes a very good case throughout, while 
showing due regard for opposing viewpoints. In his own’ words, his goal 
for the Sout “calls for a more diversified agriculture, varied and prosper- 
ous industries, a marketing organization equipped to facilitate the intra- 
regional exchange of the products of Southern agriculture and industry 
and to exchange regional surpluses for the goods and services most ad- 
vantageously obtained from outside the region, a financial organization 
capable of providing, at economical rates, the funds for current transac- 
tions and of directing regional savings into regional opportunities, and 
finally a governmental organization equipped to satisfy the educational, 
recreational, health, and aesthetic needs of a civilized people.” 
es O. Dovcias WEEKS. 
University of Texas. 


Fovernment, Business, and Values. By Bmarpstay Romy. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1943. Pp. 52. $1.00.) - 


Government, Business, and Values contains the Baxter lectures at the 
University of Omaha in 1943 by Dr. Beardsley Ruml,-at times psycholo- 
gist, dean, merchant prince, banker, mentor of state. The topics indicated 
ere “Government and Business” and “Government and Values’—in - 
fity pages. The volume deals with a wide variety of rich topics: the im; 
portance of planning; the consent of the governed as a principle both of 
government and of business; the characteristics of business, and of gov- 
enment, and their-interrelations; the psychology of adjustment and 
sgnificant prescriptions therefor. 

Public government must have two objectives, Dr. Ruml finds. One is ` 
“to make certain that the rule-making and rule-enforcement of private 
enterprise is rule by consent.” The other is that “business must actualize | 
what is potential in the characteristic traits of private enterprise and 
nust codperate with other governments, public and private, to insure 
tEat in the exercise of its rule-making authorities the democratic value 
in rule by consent is. preserved and strengthened” (p. 29). ` 

Government, must be cautious in setting up “formal and artificial laws 
ard regulations that may place barriers between the individual and his . 


a 
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environment.” Government must also protect us “from the danger which 
entirely free choice on the part of the individual would subject them to.” 
In fact, in certain cases the government must intervene “to. protect the 


. individual against his own excesses.” In the main, we prefer to be left - 


alone and dislike caprice and sudden change in governmental regulation. 
But unless changes are made corresponding to technical advances, “whole- 
sale reform becomes necessary.” 

But by now the Dean gains altitude and scans new scenes with broader 
vision. He sees a “human trait that organizes around us unity in diver- 


$ sity.” This is “homefulness”—-the opposite of homelesaness. In the effort 


to preserve this quality in broad social relationship, education is helpful; 
national and local history are important; monuments and symbolism are 
useful; travel, both local and international, is significant. Religion, art, 
music, drama, are also helpful. And herein lies a lesson for government in - 
dealing with the individual—e lesson in preserving the unity and integ- 
rity.of the individual in the storm and stress of change, as far as possible. 


` But before he has gone far in this fascinating excursion into the land of 


personality synthesis, our guide vanishes, leaving us baffled but hopéful 
of. his return—homeless for the time being. 

` Sometimes there are thick books which might ties be thin; sometimes 
there are thin books which might better be thicker. This precious little 
volume belongs to the latter class. Dr. Ruml ran short of paper (rationed?), 
perhaps, but not of ideas. Perhaps he will one day take time to make us 
more at home in the world of political and social relations. Read the book, 
but not hastily. 
CHARLES E, NE, 
University of Chicago. l 


_ Governmental Adjustment of Labor Disputes. Br Howazp S. KALTENBORN. 


(Chicago: The Foundation Press. 1943. Pp. xiv, 327. $3.50.) 


The author of this book is chief wage analyst with the Regional War 
Labor Board in Detroit. He describes the various types of governmental 
machinery. available (as of early 1943) for the adjustment of labor dis- 


. putes at national, state, and local levels, and examines critically the way 
_ this machinery has functioned in practice. About half the descriptive 
. :portion is devoted to federal agencies. There are separate chapters on the 


United States Conciliation Service, the adjustment of labor disputes in. 


‘the railroad industry, the Maritime Labor Board, the National’ Defense 


Mediation Board, and the National War Labor Board. A chapter of thirty 
pages discusses the situation at the state level, with special attention to 
New York and Massachusetts, while the rôle of local governments is dis- 
posed of in sixteen pages concerning chiefly New York City, Toledo, and 


Newark. In a final chapter, the major problems of mediation are set forth, 
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together with a series of “recommendations” applicable to the states on 
the one hand and the federal government on the other. The later recom- 
mendations are implemented by the author’s own draft of a bill for the 
creation of an independent three-member non-partisan United States 
Mediation Board which would take over the present functions of the Con- 
ciliation Service in the Labor Department and exercise exclusive jurisdic- 
tion on the federal level as to mediation in all industries other than 
railroads. A forty-page appendix abstracts state labor laws governing the 
adjustment of labor disputes and contains brief notes upon the actual op- 
eration of these laws as observed by the author or discovered by corre- 
spondence with state administrators. , 

The title is perhaps too broad for the book, which is essentially a study 
of mediation. The author will be widely supported in his view that “medi- 
ation is the best single method of governmental intervention in the ad- 
justment of labor disputes” (p. 218), yet he correctly observes that 
“mediation is not particularly suited to disputes involving the interpreta- 
tion of application of trade agreements” (p. 219). Here the road leads to. 
arbitration, and eventually to the settlement of a large number of disputes 
by adjudication. For it is probable that when the smoke of the present 
(domestic) battle has cleared away, the number of collective labor agree- 
ments will increase, their coverage will extend to more and more workers 
and industries, and their status as enforceable contracts will become more 
widely established. When that stage in the development of our labor law 
arrives, governmental agencies—perhaps special labor courts—may well 
assume the important task of settling justiciable controversies that arise 
ander these contracts, thereby creating a corpus of industrial jurispru- 
dence. The parties themselves, of course, may be foresighted enough, as 
:n Sweden, to minimize open litigation by evolving adequate private gov- 
ernmental systems for the labor market. On the other hand, state in- 
tervention may eventually take the form of extensive oversight of the 
internal affairs of employers’ and employees’ associations unless these in- 
creasingly powerful enclaves develop constitutional régimes within their 
cwn bailiwicks. For the political scientist, the problem thus becomes both 
broader and deeper than that envisaged in the present study. - ; 
. Despite these limitations, which arise in part from the fact that our 


system of adjusting disputes is itself as yet undeveloped, Mr. Kaltenborn’s:.. +~ 
contribution is considerable. It lies partly in his constructive analysis of _ - 


the. process of mediation, and partly in his wise method of looking to the - 
facts for a critique of many of the facile popular judgments about solving 
tae problem of strikes. He does not find, for example, that strike notice 
requirements in state laws have been successful in séttling disputes. Com- 
pulsory arbitration in Kansas and “compulsory investigation” in Colo- 
redo have not provided a solution. The confusion of arbitral and media- 
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` torial functions within the same agency has hampered rather than helped 
the governmental peacemakers. Among the effective state mediation ` 


` agencies, the New York Board of Mediation provides “the outstanding 


` example” (p. 186); it has no laws to enforce, no arbitrary authority, and 
` no orders to issue. The author finds in its distinguished personnel, more- 
over, a prime factor in its success. Conflicting jurisdiction as between 
federal agencies on the one hand and federal and state agencies on the 
other presents a,real problem. Partisan representatives, asin the National 
Defense Mediation Board, seem to hinder the effectiveness of mediation.. 
_ The case for separate specialized mediation agencies for specialized in- 
_ dustries, as for example the Maritime Labor Board, is not clear, he thinks, 
except for the well-established National Mediation Boards for the rail- 
` roads. The chapter on the National War Labor Board concludes with - 
‘some rather penetrating evaluations of its first year’s work, 

No single discipline is alone adequate to deal with the great public is- 
sues that arise in the field of labor. When the study here reviewed is read 
together with the suggestive essays by Henry Reining and L. C. Marshall 
in Graham and Reining’s Regulatory Administration (reviewed i in the Oc- 


` _ tober issue of this Review), it will at once be apparent to the judicious 


observer that the solution of the problem of governance in the complex 

employer-employee relation still lies far ahead of us, and that it demands 

the collaboration of political scientist, sociologist, economist, and jurist. 
James J. ROBBINS, 

The American University. 


The WPA and Federal Relief Policy. By Donap S. Howard. (New York: 

Russell Sage Foundation. 1943. Pp. 879. $4.00.) 

If a newsboy had to hawk this book on the streets, his sales appeal 
would probably be “Extra! Extra! All about the WPA!” That terse cry 
sums up the substance of this weighty volume. Behind it lies a book bear- 
ing all of the earmarks of an elaborate reference work—minute division 
of the field into countless subjects, topics, and subtopics; extensive use- 
of source material and original studies; complete citations of laws and ad- 
ministrative operations; and numerous charts, tables, and diagrams. 
Heavy annotations on almost every page make a separate bibliography 
_ unnecessary. The index is a workable one, athoagh recognized by the 


~ author ‘as not exhaustive. 


-Mr. Howard’s book is the third of a series covering the emergency relief 
programs in the United States, which the Russell Sage Foundation has 
undertaken to study as part of its mission “for the improvement of social 
` and living’ conditions.” Relying upon the preceding volumes for the 
broader historical background, the author comes at'once to the contempo- 
rary setting of the relief problem in which WPA played a conspicuous 
part. Here, as Part I of the book, he describes the complicated problem 
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of relief, and shows the relation between “general telief”’ as administered 
by state and local bodies after 1935 and the work programs operated by 
the federal government. The several chapters in Part II give a rounded 
view of the WPA—what it is and how it works, its methods and projects, 
_ wage policies and workers’ earnings, and the conditions surrounding their 
public employment. Eleven chapters in Part IJI on “eligibility” indicate 
the complex problem that this proved to be. Part IV treats of the fluctu- 
ating volume of WPA employment and of the policies and conditions that — 
lay behind it. Over 200 pages of miscellaneous problems, termed “broader 
issues,” make up the final section of the book. 

No matter how generous the length of a review, it would be inadequate 
to cover critically a volume of this nature. Judged ds a reference work, - 
some of these questions may be asked: Does the author appear to be com- 
petent for the task he attempts? Are the collected facts sufficiently: com-’ 
prehensive to cover the field? Are adequate guides to supplemental - 
material provided? Have the main original sources been tapped? Are the 
problems properly elucidated? Where ‘controversies appear, do they Te- 
ceive balanced, objective treatment? Is the work substantially free from - 
errors? Where evaluations and critical judgments are offered, are they — 
reasonably tenable? In the judgment of this reviewer, the answer to ‘each 
. of these questions-is yes, cum laude. One weakness lies in ‘the scant infor- 
mation given,on worker responsibility for the many problems that arose. 
And at the risk of being wrong, objections are raised to the form and struc- 
ture of the volume. The book lacks cohesiveness, is repetitious; and pre- 
sents the information inefficiently for reference use. The author is not to 

blame for this. He did an excellent job with an unwieldy subject and with 
~ the ill-fitting form selected. But this is essentially a reference -work in a 
field of sprawling facts, and where a vast amount of evidence remains to 
be presented. When originally laying out the work, the Foundation might 
have followed ‘the modern trend set by commercial digesters of labor re- - 
lations, income tax information, and other fields as broad and complex as 
relief. They have recognized that the diversity and dynamic nature of the 
fields they survey call for special forms of organizing and binding: the 
information. As a comprehensive survey of a great social experiment, this 
is an exceptionally valuable book. But its value ‘would have been greatly 
enhanced had it been better dressed for the part it plays i in the library. . 


Shelton, Conn. : 
Parliamentary Privilege in the American, Colonies. BY MARY PATTERSON 
Crarga. (New Haven: Yale University. Press. 1943. Pp. xi, 303. $3.00.) 
Miss Clarke has made a valuable contribution to an’ understanding of 
_ the development of self-government i in colonial America. Conflicts be- 
` tween colonial assemblies and governors over financial matters have 
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hitherto been widely discussed, but, as Miss Clarke. contends, the impor- 
tant exercise of parliamentary privilege by the assemblies has been much 
less emphasized. Territorially, her study includes England (for purposes 
of background) and the colonies, both continental and insular; chrono- 
logically, it covers the period from 1619, with the meeting of the assembly 
in Virginia, to the close of the American Revolution in 1783. The conflicts 
over privilege were just as acute in the island colonies which did not re- ` 
volt from the mother country as in the continental ones which did so. 

In her introductory chapter on the British background of parliamentary 
privilege, Miss Clarke shows that in-the seventeenth century the privi- 

- leges of Parliament were looked upon, not as antagonistic to the rights of 
Englishmen, but as identified with them, and it was “this interpretation 
of the parliamentary position that was adopted by the colonial assemblies 
and insisted on throughout their history.” The claims of the colonists 
gave rise to much argument over legal theories; but, despite theory, the 
assemblies “present the interesting spectacle of a whole series of small 
parliaments growing up on American soil,” Precedent played an impor- 
tant rôle in this development. 

Succeeding chapters support this general thesis. J udicial authority was 
exercised by the assemblies in trying criminal cases, in hearing civil suits, 

` and as courts of appeal. They also. developed the power of impeachment, 
exercised authority in questions of divorce, and “moved” the various 
courts to correct evils brought to their attention. 

The petition of the speaker in behalf of himself or the Commons was 
-copied in the colonial assemblies and insisted upon in struggles with the ` 
governors. In general, the speaker’s petition demanded freedom from ar- 
rest, freedom from molestation, freedom of speech, access to the governor, 
and that a favorable construction be put on actions of the house. Miss 
Clarke cites numerous instances where the assemblies made their author- 
ity felt against persons-who had violated the clauses of the epeusere peti- 
tion. : 

The right of the assemblies to settle election disputes was insisted upon 
as part of the determination of their own membership. This right was 
closely associated with their control over their own members. Incidental 
` features of privilege ranged over a wide field, including precedence on 
social occasions, as is well illustrated by Miss Clarke’s amusing story of 
the offended dignity of the members of the South Carolina house (p. 226). 


<->- ‘A’chapter is devoted to the conflict over jurisdiction between the as- 
~. 7 sembly and the ordinary courts, and a final chapter on “The Significance 


of Privilege” summarizes Miss Clarke’s conclusions. The point is well 
taken that throughout the colonies there was a remarkable similarity in 
political thinking, in the development of which - -Parllamentary privilege 
played an important part. 
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A bibliographical note discusses in critical detail the materials, English 
and colonial, which Miss Clarke consulted in writing her book. In the sec- 
. tion on “Lists and Guides” (p. 284), the reviewer notes the absence of the 
Subject Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Empire Soctety, formerly the 
Colonial Institute, an a invaluable aid to students of British colonial prob- 
lems. , 

Evererr S. Brown. 

University of Michigan. 


The End of the Beginning; War Speeches by the Right Hon: Winston S. 
_ Churchill. Comprump By Cuartus. Hang. (Boston: Little, Brown and 

Company. 1943. Pp. xiv, 322. $3.50.) - 

On January 29, 1942, in response to a request from the Prime . Minister, 
the House of Commons divided on a vote of confidence. The division fol- 
lowed three days of debate on the evacuation of Hong Kong and Northern 
Malaya, the destruction by the enemy of the Barham, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Repulse, the recovery of the initiative in North Africa by Rom- 

- mel, and the imminent loss of Singapore and the East Indies, The vote 
was 464 to 1. On July 2, 1942, Commons voted on Sir John Wardlaw- 
Milne’s motion of “no confidence.” The vote followed a two-day debate 
on the loss of Tobruk and the Nazi invasion of Egypt. British arms had 
suffered all but complete disaster in the Far East, and seemed about to 
suffer even greater disasters in the Middle East. The vote was 475 to 25 
against the motion. 

The public addresses of Winston Churchill during 1942 are chiefly in- 
teresting for the light which they shed on the quality of the leadership 
that inspired such a measure of confidence in the face of successive calami- 
ties. Churchill’s political task during the past two years has been more 
difficult in many respects than in 1940-1941 when a desperate and grimly 
determined nation rallied to his flaming appeals as the only alternative to 
defeat and slavery. Yet he has remained the symbol and spokesman of a 
united community, as he himself puts it, “in spite of the shameful negli- 
gence, gross muddles, blatent incompetence, complacency, and lack of 
organizing power which are daily attributed to us.” This result is attribut- 
able in part to the blunders of the Axis leaders and to the unrepresentative - 
character of the Commons elected in November, 1985. But it is due in- 
larger part to the extraordinary ability of the Prime Minister to outflank 
his critics, to dispense more “blood, tears, toil, and sweat,” to give voice “ 


to the valor and the hopes of all his countrymen, and to “draw from the.. T 
heart of suffering itself the means of inspiration and survival, and of a .~ 


‘ victory—one not only for ourselves but for all; a victory won not only 
for our own'time, but for the long and better days that are to come.” 
This volume takes its title from Churchill’s Mansion House, address of 
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November 10, 1942, commenting on the’opening of the North African - 


` campaign. It includes the parliamentary addresses and answers to ques- 


tions in Commons, various messages of congratulation and encourage- 
ment, sundry toasts, and a few official letters. Despite the deplorable lack 


i of an index, it is ably edited, with helpful tables of principal events scat- 


tered through the course of the chronology. These pages are a treasure 
chest of English prose, for few men since Shakespeare have used the lan- 
guage so-‘movingly. They are also filled with rich commentaries on the art 
of war and on the larger problems of public administration in wartime. 
But their greatest value lies in their revelation of British tradition and 
character and of the peculiar skills. essential for the mobilization of ac- 
quiescence and enthusiasm in the land of the Mother of Parliaments. 

_ Churchill’s technique can scarcely be reduced to a formula. But in most- 
situations it combines candor, humility, and wit with unshakable confi- 


| dence. Thus: “The English-speaking world have only to. march forward 


together, have only to pool the luck, to guide the forward march of man- 

kind.” ‘When I was called upon to be Prime Minister, there were not 
many applicants for the job. Since then, perhaps, the market has im- 
proved. ” “Only -our own follies can deprive us of victory.” “The new 
Britain and the old Britain have always dwelt side by side in our land, and 


i it is by the union and interplay of the new impulses, and the great tradi- 


tions þoth working together that we have managed to solve peacefully, 
yet finally, problems which have ruined forever the unity of many a fa- 
mous state.” “I have the feeling that we have a guardian because we serve 
a great. cause, and that. we shall have that guardian as long as we serve 
that cause faithfully.” “We must beware of needless innovation, especially 
when guided by logic.” “We shall go forward together. The road upwards 
is stony. There are upon our journey dark and dangerous valleys through . 
which we have to make and fight our way. But it is sure and certain that 
if we persevere—and we shall persevere—we shall come through these 


- dark and dangerous valleys into a sunlight broader and more genial and 


more lasting than mankind has ever known.” 

Churchill’s artistry as a symbol-manipulator ‘learly bears little re- 
semblance to that of the enemy leaders, for he is neither a demagogue nor 
a despot. To compare his technique with that of Stalin or Chiang Kai- 
shek is unrewarding, since he speaks not for a new revolutionary élite 
but for an old ruling class which, despite the lapses typified by Baldwin 
and Chamberlain, is perhaps more subtle and astute than any of its 
counterparts elsewhere in adapting itself to changing circumstances and’ 


‘retaining the deference and loyalty of the masses. Neither is Churchill 
_ comparable to Franklin D. Roosevelt, for he has never been a serious 


crusader for popular causes nor has he become a tired liberal, seeking to 
regain from the classes which distrust him that necessary, political support 


Y ae 
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which the masses-no longer grant: Churchill, in short, is unique among 
contemporary leaders, a circumstance of which he is fully ‘aware and in 
which he takes sly satisfaction, But his uniqueness mirrors the distinctive - 
political attributes of a proud and ancient land and of a globe-girdling 
imperium and Commonwealth of Nations. For here are all the paradoxes ` 
and all the grandeur, shame, glory, and,befuddlement of “this sceptered 
isle, this earth of majesty, this seat of Mars” which all freemen everywhere 
revere. For this alone the words of Churchill merit the most careful an- 
alysis by all who would seek to solve the mystery that is England and to- 
comprehend more clearly the nature of the political process in the oldest 
of parliamentary democracies. 
l FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN. 
Williams College. i ; l 
Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism: A Study of Present-Day Trends in 
Japanese Religions. By D. C. Hottom. (Chicago: University of Chicago 

. Press. 1943. Pp.-178. $2.00.) . - 


- War and Peace in the Pacific: A Preliminary Riport of the Eighth Confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations on Wartime and Post-War Coöp- - 
eration of the United Nations in the Pacific and the Far East, Mont - 
Tremblant, Quebec, December 4-14, 1942. (New York: International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1943.) ` 


Any book by Dr. D. C. Holtom on modern Japan is doubly welcome, 
Dot only for his conclusions based upon a wealth of evidence, but also for 
has citations of numerous Japanese sources and his generous translations 
from these sources. His recent book, on Modern Japan and Shinto Nation- 
acism, is no exception. Scholars in the field of Japanese polity will note 
with satisfaction that he relies heavily upon the many writings of Shinki- 
cki Uesugi, a former member of the faculty of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo and one of the most nationalistic of Japanese teachers, for his evi- 
dence of the’ imperialistic aspects of modern Shinto. Dr. Holtom’s study 
is likewise to be commended for its reliance upon the Kokutai no Hongi, 
or “Fundamental Principles of the National Structure,” issued in 1937 by 
the Japanese Ministry of Education, and also upon the commentaries on 
this official document by Magota and Hara and by Miura. i 

The author clearly distinguishes between Sectarian Shinto, which is `; 


only partly controlled by the Bureau of Religions in the Japanese Minis- ~ i 


try of Education, and State Shinto, which is largely managed by the Bu- 
reaa of Shrines in the Ministry of Home Affairs. He offers considerable 
evidence to-show that State Shinto was revived after the Restoration in 
1867, that it is intimately associated with Japanese nationalism, and that 
it has culminated in Emperor-worship and the adoration of dead warriors. 
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. Relying upon the Kokutai no Hongi, the author discusses the element of 

universalism in State Shinto and shows its kinship with the principle of 

Hakko ichi-u (“the whole world under one roof”), which has become the 

basic aim of Japanese foreign policy. He also shows that Buddhism, Chris- 

~ tianity, and other competing religions in Japan have been forced to iden-. ° 
tify themselves with the principles of State Shinto. 

The book is particularly useful to political scientists as a means of illus- 
trating the spiritual background of the New Order in Greater East Asia 
which Japan has attempted to establish in the Orient by force of arms. 
In this connection, the book is not adequate in its explanation of the 
Kokutai, or the Japanese theory of the nature of the state. Inasmuch ag 
the author draws extensively upon the works of Professor Uesugi, it is 
surprising to find that he neglects the celebrated controversy’ between 
Uesugi and his colleague, Professor Tatsukichi Minobe, who held that - 
the Emperor, far from being the state itself, is merely an organ of the 
state. The Minobe doctrine, which prevailed for nearly twenty years 
among Japanese jurists who were educated at the Imperial University 
of Tokyo, was the severest blow struck at the fetish of Emperor-worship. 
Acceptance of the Minobe theory was indeed rapidly spreading among 
educated Japanese when the militarists, after the coup d’ état of 1931, took 
official note of it and forcibly suppressed it. The omission of the Minobe 
doctrine in Dr. Holtom’s study is one of the few flaws in this admirable 
book. 

War and Peace'in the Pacific is the title of. the preliminary report of the 
Eighth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, held at Mont 
Tremblant in December, 1942. The more complete account, when finally 
published, will be an important contribution to the political and social 

' studies of the Far East. The chief theme of the conference was found in 
an attempt to answer two questions: (1) What steps can jointly or sever- 
ally: be taken by the United Nations to aid in the prosecution of the war ` 
and in the establishment of racial, political, and economic justice and 
welfare?, and (2) How far can the conclusions reached in this discussion 
be made the basis of a practical program for the United Nations? - 

These questions were discussed by the ablest group of participants ever 
assembled by the Institute of Pacifice Relations. Many policy-making - 
officials weré found among the conferees, although none of them officially 
represented their respective governments at the conference. Great Britain 
was represented by such lights as Lord Hailey, Harold Butler, Hugh Byas, 
‘Sir George Sansom, and Sir Frederick Whyte. In fact, every one of the 
sixteen members from the United Kingdom was an. outstanding expert. 
Sao-ke Alfred Sze was among the ten delegates from China. Raden Loek- 
man Djajadiningrat and ten other able delegates represented the Nether- 
lands, Philip `C. Jessup, Lauchlin Currie, Maxwell Hamilton, Francis 
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Burton Harrison, Stanley K. Hornbeck, Owen Lattimore, General Frank — 
R. McCoy, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Leo Pasvolsky, Senator Elbert- D. 
Thomas, Admiral Yarnell, and fifteen other distinguished officials and 
scholars sat for the United-States. Equally distinguished delegates repre- 
sented Australia, Canada, Fighting France, Korea, India, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, and Thailand. 

The discussions were emphatically frank. In view of the official connec- 
tions of many of the delegates, a complete exposé of these discussions is 
not included in the report. Reading between the lines, however, the ob- 
servant reader will find that the British delegates practically spoke as 
follows: Peace cannot be obtained in any quarter of the globe without 
resort to balance of power and international codperation. The British 
Empire alone is not strong enough to maintain a balance in the Orient. 
The British would prefer to have the collaboration and partnership of the 
United States in this enterprise. But if this collaboration is not forthcom-- 
ing, then we have at least the twenty-year pact with Soviet Russia. Now, 
what does America propose to do? . 

This is the kind of language that Americans admire. The challenge at 
Mont Tremblant was met by frank discussion of numerous phases of the 
zomplex problem of postwar settlement in the Orient. These phases in- 
sluded: a Pacific regional organization, a permanent United Nations 
organization, a United Nations conference, the solution of the Indian 
political deadlock, an international police force, postwar treatment of 
capan, China’s place in the United Nations’ War Councils, the future of 
colonial territories, Chinese emigration, minimum welfare standards, 
American willingness to enter into international commitments, interna-. 

t.onal responsibilities of the Great Powers, and the application of the. 
Atlantic Charter to the Far East. 

Concensus of opinion among the American experts called for the under- 
teking of commitments by the United States in the postwar period. Relics 
of isolationism survived even among the experts. One American conferee, 
nettled by the British challenge, delivered himself of the following retort: 
“Woodrow Wilson.did not speak for the American people when he went 
to Paris (1919), and there had been a clear signal that this was so. Yet for ° 
many years after that Americans had to hear the charge that somehow the 
Urited States had broken faith with the nations that met at Paris.” How 
an American expert could make such an inaccurate statement is almost’ 
incomprehensible. Every jurist will hold that the President was then as. 
now the constitutional spokesman for the American people. Again, there: 
is an abundance of evidence to show that the American people at the end - 
of World War I stood rather solidly forthe Wilsonian ideas. Even Senator ` 
Jaxes E. Watson, of Indiana, the lieutenant of Senator Henry. Cabot - 
Lodge in the plot to destroy the Treaty of Versailles by unacceptable ` 
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reservations, told Lodge that eighty per cant of the American saople were 
in favor of the League of Nations. Fortunately, most of the contributions 
of the American experts at Mont Tremblant comported more accurately 


with the facts than did the expression of the “expert” above quoted. The — 


tone of the discussion throughout all sessions seemed to point to the con- 
_ clusion that ‘America was ready, and would accept the British challenge 
. to collaborate i in the reconstruction of postwar -peace in the Far East. . 

KENNETH Cormarova. 
N E EE University. ' 


`, Japan’s Military Masters. BY Hus Lory. (New York: ‘The viens 
Press. 1943. Pp. 256. $2.50.) 


` The author of this study lived in Japan for a number of years and 
through a personal acquaintance with Army conscripts as well as ranking 
generals became interested in the rôle of the J apanese army in the political 
_life of Japan. His study is mainly confined to the organization and training 
of the Army-and the way in which these matters influence the Army’s 
-réle in politics, 
‘The first half of the book presents a picture of the aa training, 
and indoctrination of both private and officer. Much material dealing 
“with army training is conveniently summarized and analyzed to give the 
-reader a clearer picture of the Japanese Army as an army of the people. 


`- This fact, not often stressed in Western writings about Japan, cannot be 
over-emphasized, For if there is one organization in Japan that has its 


roots in the life of the people more than any other, it is the Army. This, 


“Dr. Lory makes abundantly clear. His chapter on “The Religion of the 
Army” shows clearly the military’s propagation of the set of beliefs re- 
lated to the institution of the Emperor. “Not only the Imperial Army but 
the entire nation regard our Emperor as a living God. For us it is not & 
question of historical or scientific accuracy. It is an article of living faith.” 


This statement, the author quotes (p. 32), not as coming from a fanati- 


eal young officer, but as made by General Senjuro Hayashi in an inter-- 
view when Hayashi was Minister of War. It illustrates as well as anything, 
the significance of-Emperor-worship-in the lives of the Japanese people,- 


since the beliefs that the soldier’ and the officer are taught to accept are 
more thoroughly a part of mass beliefs than any other doctrines. 

In his chapter on Ary leadership, there are interesting characteriza- 
tions of some of the officers who have held political posts and influenced 
‘policy, as well as a clear description of the organs through which the army 
manipulates political control. Dr. Lory characterizes Tojo as a “rare com- 
bination of an able administrator and a capable field commander” 
_ (p. 129). He believes that Japan’s early successes against Britain and the 
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United States “may be credited in no small part to. Tojo—fanatic, ruth- ` 
less, and wise in the art of war” (p. 131). ; 

A short chapter is devoted to army factions, providing a condensed ac- 
count of secret societies and other organizations with which Hugh Byas 
deals at length in his Government by Assassination. The author believes . 
that army groups have been the “liberals” or “radicals” in economics, 
while the so-called civilian “liberals” have really been conservatives in 
their views on Japan’s economy. 

The final chapter on “Japan’s Underrated Power” is Tot valuable for 
American readers, since the author points out the difference between the 
German and Japanese propaganda line before Pearl Harbor. Whereas 
the Germans boasted about their growing power and attempted to present 
a spectacle of invincibility, the Japanese deliberately led the West to 
believe that they were weak, that their war with China had sapped their 
power, and, that therefore there was little danger of their going to war 
with a powerful Britain and America. Future historians will puzzle over 
large-scale American acceptance of both the German and Japanese propa- 
ganda, — 

Dr. Lory states that ‘‘our best guarantee of a future free from the dan-. 
ger of Japan going on another war rampage is to niake the men we conquer ° 


on the battlefield sit at the peace table, where before their own people and -_ 


the world they must admit defeat” (p. 218). The author apparently be- 
lieves that the cult of Emperor-worship and related beliefs can be eradi- 
rated only by a new Japanese leadership, although he does not indicate 
aow such leadership may arise. He also agrees with Ambassador Grew, 
vho has written a foreword to his book, that the Japanese will fight to ` 
the last man, - 

As a popular study of the nature of Japan’s army and its relation to 
Japanese politics and policies, this little book should be read along with 
John Goette’s Japan Fighis For Asia, which describes Japan’s armies in 
the field. The reader will not find answers to all his questions, but will find 

illumination on many points heretofore not dealt with in the many. books 
published about J apan since December 7, 1941. 
WA C. J OHNSTONE. 

Gori Washington University. 


Freedom Forgotten and Remembered. By Hsrmor Konn. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press.. 1943. Pp. vii, 267. $2.50.). 


There is something reminiscent of Erich Fromm in Mr. Kuhn’s in- 
tellectuál analysis of the problem of freedom. While Mr. Fromm’s and Mr. 
KuEn’s approaches are different, one being psychological and the other 
philosophical, the end-products are complementary statements of the 
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` conditions under which human liberty may be recaptured. and extended. 


Mr. Kuhn’s eclectic method and somewhat uneven style. make pe book ` 


difficult to review with entire fairness. 
Drawing. upon a first-hand knowledge of Nazi Germany, Mr. Kuhn 


describes the fatal forgetfulness of fréedom that led to the acceptance of 


totalitarianism by respectable middle-class Germans. After the first 
` World War, intellectual leaders surrendered to historicism or determinism 
and to what Mr. Kuhn calls an “Either—Or’” or existential philosophy, 
> radical choice divorced from reason, and both were symptomatic of the 


profound despair pervading all phases of German life out of which issued 
National Socialism. Before Hitler’s capture of supreme power in 1933,. - 


the philosopher’s chair had been vacated; bankrupt intelligence had al- 


ready made way for the rule of propaganda. Only the Confessional Church - - . 


‘under Pastor .Niemdller, according to Mr. Kuhn, struggled to. preserve 
Christian principles in the face of neo-paganism. The fact that the writer 
was associated with this anti-Nazi movement makes his apprese of its 
efforts especially valuable. 
Thi his interpretation of totalitarianism as an act of oblivion, Mr. Kuhn 
seeks to explain the conjunction of muddled reasoning and consistent ac- 
-tion in terms of what he calls the logic of passion, a frustrated and 


` degraded passion that prevails over reason and Christianity. This part 
- of the book is unsatisfactory in many ways, not because of any absence ` 


of shrewd insights .and reasonable conclusions, but rather because of 
their very profusion. The reader grows weary of threading his way through 
‘the explanation of passion’s triumph when freedom vanishes into forget- 
fulness. And yet, despite the prolixity of the writing, Mr. Kuhn’s account 
of the deficiencies of German intellectual life may be appreciated for its 
suggestions as to the lessons which the Western democracies mist learn. 


-Freedom is so easily consigned to oblivion. If merely forgotten, it may be . 


` recalled; but if repudiated and cast out by an irrevocable act of despair, 
only a supreme act of will can bring it back to life. The growth of passion 


in Germany is traced from Nietzsche through the succession of mock i 
-. prophets and saviors who appeared on the scene before and after the First 
`. World War to the romantic youth movement and Hitler, the greatest 
impostor of them all. Particularly significant is Mr. Kuhn’s description . 


of the failure of German Protestantism and idealism to coalesce, of the 
dichotomy between Christian faith and worldly culture and humanism. 
The writer is also to be commended for the sagacity with which he explains 
. the Nazi ersatz religion with its message of hopé in the Third Reich, Nazi 

‘propaganda to which the propagandist: himself succumbs, perverted 


- . totalitarian “democracy,” the non-Marxian “‘socialism” of the Nazis, 


the réle of the Jew as a’scapegoat, the myth of Aryan superiority, and the 


fanatic obedience of a nation rushing headlong from freedom into servi- ` 


, tude. 
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While one doubts whether the lamps of freedom ever burned as brightly 
in Germany as in Western Europe and. America, nevertheless the moral 
which Mr. Kuhn points for the democracies at a time when they have 
been forced to don a uniform that the multiform life may survive ib as 
impressive as anything in the book. He reminds us of how easy it is to- 
forget freedom and its primacy in our Christian heritage, of the fact that 
freedom—an indispensable condition for the attainment of true happi- 
ness—does not simply happen. We must not shrink from making the con- 
scious collective effort that the realization of freedom demands. Mr. 
Kuhn’s hope is that -we may learn a new lesson about liberty, not from 
Hitler, but through Hitler. 

Furthermore, the writer warns that should an atude of narrow na 
tionalism engulf the victorious democratic peoples after this war, condi- . 
tions productive of a new despair and a new hatred fatal to freedom may 
arise. He believes that totalitarianism need not follow from the concentra- 
tion of power which warfare requires, but that a democratic abdication 
of democracy could occur. This happened in Germany, and the same thing 
is possible in the Western nations as well. The successful demagogue can 
promote policies as destructive of freedom as the despotic dictator. Mr. 
Kuhn asserts that healthy democracy is predicated upon unceasing popu- 
lar devotion to the principles of man’s superiority to the state and of 
humanity’s consummation taking place beyond the state. 

In conclusion, Mr. Kuhn asks whether the fading idea of freedom may 
be recaptured through the sacrificial effort of war. If events produce an 
affirmative answer, victory is worth while and the peace may become 
something better than a mere cessation of hostilities. The future of free- 
dom is alleged to depend upon a successful shifting of emphasis from 
emancipation to construction, from “freedom from...” to “freedom 
to....” Mr. Kuhn does not specify. what he has in mind as the goal 
of constructive freedom, but the changes must be gradual in any event. 
Man must be liberated from bondage to the machine, and some form of 
social democracy may be the result. Finally, there is need for a new the- 
ology which clarifies man’s direct relation to God and truth, which denies 
his total dependence upon the state, and which enables him to appreciate 
the relationship of the individual self to the social environment. 

LUTHER J. Lun, JR. 

Pomona College. 


Challenge to Freedom. By Henry M. Wriston. (New York: : Harper and 
Brothers. 1943. Pp. 240. $2.00.)+ 


This volume is a sequel to an earlier one, Prepare for Peace (1941), and 
is a plan for domestic government consistent with peace. It ‘contains 
chapters on “democratic fundamentals” and “reason or power,” sections 
dealing with economic problems including “full employment,’ “security,” 
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and “privilege,” with governmental organization, including management 
and planning; and at the end there is presented a plan of action. © 
Part of the volume moves with a sure touch: as the relationship of 
. democracy to freedom, the supremacy of -reason over force, the impor- 
~- tance of freedom for all throughout the world. Other sections of the book 
` are on a far different level of information and insight. For example, when 
' President Wriston attacks “administrative management,” it is not clear 
- what he really means. Or when ‘he proposes that government must 
“govern but not manage.” Another collége president, Dykstra of the 
University of Wisconsin, says: “The words and practice of public manage-. ` 
ment are now generally accepted—we see a tremendous expansion in the 
_ idea and profession of management.” Surely Dr. Wriston does not wish 
_ to set himself against all city managers or county managers or sounder 
management of the affairs of state or national government. Let govern- 
-ment govern and not manage, says Dr. Wriston; let it “police but not 
control.” But does this mean that government is merely policing public 
schools, health, recreation, and other social services? The author himself 
. says later: “The social service state (sic) could not survive without the 
machine” (p. 215). He must be using the term management in a different . 
„sense from that commonly indicated. I have heard that President Wriston - 
is himself a “good manager” in his own special field of competence.. 
_ Dr. Wriston also assails all forms of “planning”—apparently even city 
planning (p. 108). Is it possible that he wishes to abolish all city planning 
agencies throughout the land? Perhaps he is using “planning” in some 
special and unusual sense. Dr. Wriston charges (p. 109) that planning ` 
gives “‘as slight-a rôle to the states as possible.” But there are now some - 
forty state planning boards in the several commonwealths, and the Coun- 
cil of State Governments is at this moment perhaps the most active plan- 
‘ning agency in the United States. If all planning is all awry, what shall 
we do with the United States Chamber of Commerce, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the Committee for Economic Development, the 
National Planning Association, the Twentieth Century Foundation, and 
, many other groups hard at work planning for the postwar period? 
Surely they are not all suffering from frustration ànd bent-on overturning _ 
` the earth: Democratic planning, of course, develops many planners and, 
‘with some clearance of their plans, is eminently desirable. Dr. Wriston 
- doesnot seem to see that both planning and management are’ tao of. 
` democracy and tools of freedom. 
In the economic field, Dr. Wriston is also critical, perhaps again, eae 
‘ever, with some other terminology i in mind. “Full employment” seems to 
- him a dubious aim—a “glittering phrase” (p. 151), a “political phantasy” 
(p. 154), false economically and deficient psychologically. Surely he must 
favor AOE fullest employment possible, and indeed he concedes the 
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desirability of some adequate provision for those. ree 

Again “security” is suspect. But while security is taboo, insurance is - 
desirable as protection against “unnecessary risk” (p. 166). The writer 
prudently points out that old age and unemployment insurance may be 
good, but there are other things “‘miscalled” social security (p. 166). But 
- in such case just what is it that the learned Doctor objects to in social 
security? Would he repeal existing measures for old age insurance, acci- 
dent, unemployment, mothers’ pensions, survivors insurance? I confess 
my conviction again that there is some’ terminological block which pre- 
vents us from understanding him fully. Freedom is fundamental, and risk- 
taking is a part of our life; but this does not stand i in the way of. our re- 
sponsibility for the sick, the helpless. 

The “reform” plan presented is not elaborate. In. the foreign field, in 
which Dr. Wriston is relatively at home, he urges that, freedom þe ex- 
tended over all the world. Isolationism must be avoided, and the errors 
of the last peace must not be repeated. ` 

Beyond this, he agrees that national productivity ‘must be donunu 
increased and expanded, as currently urged by leading national planners. - 
Business must take the lead in seeing that there is “no needless suffering” ;. 
otherwise there may be “reprisals” from the sufferers. Government must 
simplify its structure; but how? Government must shorten its proceedings 
and limit its regulations; but at what points? We must resist centraliza- 
. tion “with bitter determination”; but again at what points? Peculiar is 
the proposal that “government should organize to éxploit free enterprise 
and the machines which implement it” (p. 214). But is it not commonly 
held that government should not “exploit” free enterprise any more than 
` free enterprise should exploit government? Such i is the outline of what Dr. 
Wriston calls a “radical program.” 

On thé whole, there is a sharp contrast between the general sections set. 
- the: volume and the specific aspects of government and economics with 
which the author deals. The book itself is an excellent illustration of the - 
_need and value of sound planning and administration in order to make 
democracy effective in our day. Dr. Wriston’s misunderstanding of the 
nature of management, of planning, of social security, of full employ- 
ment, in the sense in which these terms are commonly employed, stands 
in the way: of clear application of his main objectives. The democratic 
demand for recognition of the dignity of-man, for freedom of the human 
personality to express itself in creative forms, the desire to couple these 
ideals with the expansion of our productive capacity—these are shared by 
the great mass of Americans in our day and throughout the world. But 
freedom must be implemented. by concrete ways and means, by public 
and private activities adapted to tis practical realization. 

- Crarnus E. Murrram. 

University of Chicage. 
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E Makers of Modern Strategy; Military Thought from Machiavelli to Hitler. 


EDITED BY EDWARD Mmap EARLE. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 553. $3.75.) 


This book, a history of the development of adem military thought, is 
of great valué as a successful pioneering attempt in a little explored field. 
In no country ‘seems a book like the present one more needed than in 
- the United States, where for many years not only historians and political 
- scientists but statesmen and. politicians have neglected the art of warfare, 

- the study of strategy and of the elements of military power and sanity. 
Professor Earle has gathered twenty-one essays dealing with the out- 
standing theoreticians of war from the sixteenth century to the present i 
day. This rich material has been divided with great skill into five sections. 
The first of these deals with the rise of modern warfare from Machiavelli 
to his greatest practical disciple, Frederick the Great. The following sec-: 
tion discusses the transition from the dynastic wars of theeighteenth | 
century to the national wars of the nineteenth century with their new - 
dynamism and their new art of mobilization, first practically developed 
by Napoleon and then built into a theory by his AEP RTS J omini and 
Clausewitz. 

The third section fills in the broad canvas of the modern era with its 
ever closer intertwining of military art, economics, political theory, and 
science; it takes up the military concepts of men and movements as diverse 
as economic nationalists of the type of Friedrich List, social revolution- 
aries like Friedrich Engels, the Prussian general staff, leaders in colonial 
- warfare, and finally representative military historians like Professor 
Delbriick of the University of Berlin. The last two sections bring the book 
up to the problems of our time and its immediate background. The emer- 
gence of the civilian leader in great heroic personalities like Clemenceau 
and Churchill; Ludendorff as the father of the German total war; the 
Soviet concepts of war in their development from Lenin and Trotzki to . 
Stalin; the doctrine of defense of Western theoreticians like Maginot and | 
Liddell Hart; and finally the world-wide strategy of the German geo- 
politicians—all these highly timely problems are discussed in detail. 
Against this more philosophical-historical background, the chapters that 
follow deal with the immediate concrete military theories of sea- and air- | 
warfare, put to the test in the present conflict..An epilogue fittingly 
climaxes the book with elucidation of the Nazi concept of war, the ripest 
fruit on the tree planted by Machiavelli and Frederick the Great. This 
epilogue, written by the editor himself, rightly points out that Hitler’s 
strategy was primarily based on psychological and political warfare, and 
that military operations were only a last resort after all other methods of 
conquest had been exhausted. But of course psychological and political 
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- warfare would never have been so successful without the armed might of 
Germany backing it, and without the woeful unpreparedness and disarma- 
ment of the democratie powers which had fallen victim to the brazen 
German propaganda insisting that German “disarmament” was not com- 
patible with the “armaments” of the democracies. But German propa- 

. ganda, which worked so well after 1918 in creating all kinds of myths 
about the peace-treaties and about Germany, succeeds only to a certain 
limit; it is interesting that Hitler, who berated William II so thoroughly 
in his Mein Kampf, finds himself today in the same predicament in which 
the Emperor found himself, and for the very same reason. 

In spite of all their scholarly propaganda, and in spite of all their faith 
in their superiority and success—their scholars proving with much 
“metaphysical depth” the inevitability of the fulfilment of “destiny’”— 
the Germans failed in both their world wars because they despised the 
Western liberal world and did not believe that free men can produce 
great.leaders. Clemenceau, Lloyd Gearge, Wilson, Churchill, and Roose- 
velt were the reply of the democratic world. But the lasting success of 
these, beyond the immediate war emergency, depended upon their ca- 
pacity for making the basic facts of the war understood by the masses. 
Wilson failed in his magnificent effort because he never made the Ameri- 
can people understand the realities and verities of the war. The people re- ` 
garded it as a generous crusade to help others, instead of as an attempt to 

- make America secure against the threat of a German-united Europe and 
a German-controlled Atlantic. Therefore the people never understood the 
importance of victory in itself nor the American interest in a system of 
collective security to make the recurrence of the German threat impossi- ~ 
ble. For these reasons, Wilson finally failed; and not’only the peace, but 
the victory was lost, and had to be regained at a much greater cost and 
effort. It is part of Churchill’s unique greatness that he made the British 
people, and all free peoples, understand the fundamental issues of the 
present war and its strategy. 

Professor Earle defines the purpose of his book as being to do, ona 
different level, what Churchill did, i.e., to enable the people to under- 
stand the principles of war and thus to make the democracies more ef- 
fective in war and above all more secure in peace. “We believe that eternal 
vigilance in such matters is the price of liberty. We believe, too, that if we 
are to have a durable peace we must have a clear understanding of the 
réle which armed force plays in international society. For it is not force, 
in itself, which is wrong, but the purposes to which force is sometimes 
put.” ‘The present book will help the people and their leaders to discuss 
more intelligently the use of force and its purposes in the national interest 
and in that of international peace. It is difficult to single out any of the 
twenty-one chapters for special consideration. All are written.by experts 
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and maintain a aa high level, It is only natural that some ofthe — 
chapters which deal with the immediate background of the present crisis 

should especially attract the reader’s attention. The present reviewer — 
found in this way the chapters on Schlieffen and Foch, and those on the- 


Soviet concepts of war and on Mahan, especially rewarding. The chapter 


on Mahan should be required reading for every American. The book con- 

tains eee notes, is well panet and is very moderately priced. 
Hans Koan. 

. Smith College. 


I nternational Law and Totalitarian Lawleseness. By Guoren SCHWARZEN- 
BERGER. (London: Jonathan Cape. 1943. Pp. 110. 10s. 6d) `~ 


‘This volume by Dr. Schwarzenberger, author of Power Politics and 
lecturer in international law and relations at University College, London, 
is an indictment of the. Axis in legal terms and a plea that the totalitarian ` 
states be classified formally as “outlaws.” The chapters in the book are 
really essays upon four different topics, the result being that the work 
lacks unity and cohesion despite the constant emphasis upon the repre- . 
hensible character of the behavior of what he calls the “Triangle Powers.” 
In Chapter I, “International Law as a Weapon of Pre-Belligerent War- 


- fare,” Dr. Schwarzenberger describes how the Nazis skillfully employed 


legal terminology and twisted Wilsonian concepts to destroy law and 
decency. In Chapter II, “Neutrality and Totalitarian Aggression,” he 
apparently believes that the law of neutrality is still with us, but declares 
that neutrals are released from their obligations because of Axis violations 
of the Pact of Paris. Just how the law of neutrality can survive virtually 
intact and yet be ignored in the present crisis is not made too clear, while. 
the author’s faith in the efficacy of the Pact of Paris borders a bit on the 
fantastic. How that vague and unimplemented treaty can still be regarded 
as the cornerstone of the international legal edifice seems strange indeed. 
Chapter IJI, ‘Retribution for War Crimes,” is a convenient summary of 
the known rules and practices in regard to the punishment of war crimi- 
nals and contains a suggestion for an International Criminal Court, along 
with-a discussion of the various ways in which Axis war criminals may be 
brought to justice. Finally, in Chapter IV, “The Totalitarian States as 


the International Outlaws,” the author wants to have the “Triangle” - 


nations formally outlawed. This reader’s irreverent reaction to this sug- 
gestion is to say, “So what?” Dr. Schwarzenberger concedes that we shall 
have to have dealings with these states anyway, and fails to demonstrate 
the value of issuing a manifesto placing them beyond the Pale. Would it 
not be just another high-minded but fundamentally meaningless gesture 


of the type which has so often made international law look ridiculous? 


a 


E 
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Many iftemational lawyers will ee split I hairs with Dr. Sine E 
berger over the question whether ah éntire. people or state can be out- — 
lawed, but the whole business seems downright silly. Germany, Italy, and 
Japan can be dealt with politically and legally without resort to futile 
tactics of this sort. ` i 

There are some interesting ideas and some vaavi date i in both the 
- text and the appendices, but on the whole the book is not.up to the high 
standard which we now expect from Dr. Schwarzenberger. It bears the 
marks of wartime haste, and i is more of a brief than a measured. analysis. 

- Payson 8. Wiro. 
H arvard University. i 


~ 


War's End and After By. on TEA ie ew: York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1943. Pp. x, 337. $2.75.) 


Out of This Nettle, Danger.... By Heron W. Dovia. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1943. Pp. 57. $1.00.) 


The United States and the United Nations. Evrrup BY Puacy,.W. BIDWELL. 
(New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 1943. Pp. vill, 82. Printed 
for private distribution. ) 


Post-War Reconstruction Conferences. By Warin O'DAvoRTN. (Geneve 
_Behool of Interpreters of the cee of Geneva. ee Pp. 166. 
: 6 Swiss francs.) ` 


With millions of words being sae and written on ‘postwar pias 
authors who essay to set forth their ideas on this subject are challenged 
to devise novel forms of presentation that will arouse interest. In War’s 
End and After, Stuart Chevalier, a distinguished lawyer and former 
professor of law, attempts to reach a popular audience by.combining the 
techniques of It Can’t Happen Here and Plato’s dialogues. Through the 
_ conversation of three American war casualities who. are convalescing in a 
Pacific coast hospital several months after the unconditional surrender of 
the Axis, Mr. Chevalier discusses the familiar collection of ideas on post- 
war questions with the declared intention of appealing “primarily to the 
‘man in the street’ who might want a brief, impartial,-and fairly inclusive 
statement of the problems the war will leave for him and mankind to 
face and solve.” 

That Mr. Chevalier PERA his gosli is doubtful í for at least two reasons. l 
First, the general-reader would. probably be more confused than en- 
i lightened by the conflicting ideas and prejudices that are left completely 


unreconciled by the author. As ‘a result, apparently, of a conviction that -> 


` popular attention can best be stimulated . by a belligerent atmosphere 
similar to that of a Town Hall meeting, Mr. Chevalier has chosen as Ha 
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first character a successful Eastern business man and former isolationist; 
- the second is a Southerner who describes himself as a “liberal” and who 
inevitably embarks on long comparisons between the Civil War and World 
War II; and the third is a former newspaper reporter whose political and 
economic views are more radical than those of his two friends. In the 
course of their talks about the future, these three men naturally disagree on 
many subjects, and no attempt is made to arrive at conclusions. A second 
reason why the book fails to give a clear presentation of postwar problems 
is found in the clumsiness of the medium adopted. The artificiality of the — 

“conversations” is always apparent, for the speeches sometimes continue 
. for several pages and the verbatim quotations from contemporary books 
on the winning of the peace are so long that they would not be tolerated © 
even by isolated patients-eager for companionship and knowledge. 

Far less inclusive in subject-matter than War’s End and After is the, 
book by. Harold W. Dodds, president of Princeton University and re- 
cently chairman of the American delegation to the Bermuda conference . 
on refugees. From his addresses made during the past several years, 
President Dodds has garnered ideas on subjects which he believes will be 
of particular interest to young people after the war: international organi- 
zation, the postwar economy, and the future of liberal education. 
Although the title of President Dodds’ book recalls the phrase used by 
the unfortunate Chamberlain upon his return from Munich, the thesis of 
these essays is one the British Premier would have done well to recall; 
“He who’s secure is not safe.” President Dodds répeatedly warns the 
present generation that it must be on guard against security in foreign or 
domestic. affairs lest it become careless about those preparations of mind 
_and character upon which real safety depends. 

Another publication on postwar problems—which is an account of a 
well-informed segment of public opinion rather than the statement of a 
_ particular individual’s beliefs~is the Council on Foreign Relations’ 
pamphlet, The United States and the United Nations. For the past five 
_ years, the Council has established committees in various sections of the 
‘country to discuss pertinent international questions, and during the last 

year the subject was the postwar relations of the United States. The 
uniformity of opinion which prevails in'the reports of the committees’ 
conclusions is their most striking quality. On the question of the future 
of Germany, for example, there is general agreement that’ while no ‘good 
could be achieved by announcing a Carthaginian peace we would tire of 
enforcing, it should be possible for the United Nations to construct a 
world order too strong to be menaced by assault again. 
~ A book that approaches international coöperation from a technical - 
rather than a theoretical point of view is William O’Davoren’s Post-War 
‘Reconstruction Conferences, Relying heavily on his experience with the 
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I.L.0., Mr. O’Davoren discusses the pedestrian but necessary tasks con- 
nected ‘with preparations for a world conference. Although the book is 
advertised as “a contribution to future reconstruction work,” the arrange- 
ments for future Allied conferences will probably reflect the current em- 
phasis on the “Big Three” rather than the theory of international equality 
on which Mr. O’Davoren bases his work. 
“Wintrrmp N. HADSEL. 
Foreign Policy Association. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


The Third-Term Tradttion; Its Rise and Collapse in American Politics 
(Columbia University: Press, 1948, pp. xii, 382, $3.75), by Charles W. 
Stein, lies in the field of political rather than institutional history. It 
adds little to our understanding of what the author calls the “Third-Term 
Tradition,” but tells with circumstance the story of -successive attempts 
to overthrow it. While the chapter on the Grant-Conkling tilt against the 
tradition contains little that is new, the ensuing chapters on Cleveland’s, 
T. R.’s, Woodrow Wilson’s, and Coolidge’s attitudes and acts affecting the _ 
tradition marshal, in informative and interesting narratives, much fugitive 

„material, and fully justify the volume. Mr.-Stein advances the opinion 
that Cleveland would have been willing in 1892 to run again had he been 
reélected in 1888, that T. R. would have been reélected in 1908 had he at 
that date already thirsted for “a third cup of coffee,” that Woodrow Wil- 
son would have run in 1920 if health had permitted, that Coolidge ex: 
pected to be drafted in 1928 and would have been reélected had his expec- . 
tation not been disappointed. With most of these opinions one can agree, 
though the one about Cleveland, besides being supported by little evi- 
dence, sounds rather “‘iffy.” The book shows some signs of immaturity. 
In his final chapter, the author appears to fluctuate between bowing 
before “the wave of the future” and a Partingtonian desire to sweep it 
back with the help of a constitutional amendment that would embody the 
discarded tradition, or even a one-term rule. He is also-disposed to quote 
other writers, not because their statements add authority to his own con- 
clusions, but because he fancies their way of putting things, and sometimes 
he fails to indicate the source of the borrowed plumage. (Cf. p. 348 and 
the reviewer’s The President, ee and Powers, p. 37. )—Epwarp S. 
CORWIN. $ 

What has the war done to the individual, to the family, to cities, towns, 
and farms? What changes have taken place in the population, in race rela- 
tions, in crime? These and other similar questions are answered, or at 
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. least discussed, in American Society in Wartime (University. of Chicago 
' Press, 1948, pp. vii, 237, $2.50), edited by William F. Ogburn. This is 
a collection of eleven lectures delivered at the University of Chicago in. 
1942-43 under the auspices of the Charles R. Walgreen Fourdation for - 
the Study of American Institutions. The lectures on “Pcpulation,” 

“The Family,” “The American Town,” “The Urban Community,” 
“Social Science and the Soldier,” “The Réle of the Citizen,” “The 

‘Japanese-Americans,” ‘Racial Ideologies,” and “Morale” were prepared 


- _ -by such distinguished members of the University of Chicago faculty as 


Ogburn, Burgess, Warner, Wirth, Stouffer, Faris, Redfield, Park, and - 
Blumer. The lecture on “Farms and Farming Communities” was pre- 
pared by Lowry Nelson, of the University of Minnesota, and the one on 
“Crime” by Edwin H. Sutherland, of the University of Indiana. The 
` lectures are, without exception, of high quality. They are not all on war 
problems, however. Théy vary, also, in the relative amount of emphasis 

on World War I and World War II. The United States had been in the 
` war less than a year when these lectures started. Thus some variation is 
to be expected. The lectures on population and crime naturally had to 
rely quite heavily on World War I dats, whereas the lecturer on the 
_ Japanese-Americans was obviously dealing with a World War IZ problem 
and its possible postwar repercussions. And the lecturer on ‘racial ideolo- 
gies was dealing with a pererinial problem and not just a war-time situa- 
tion. A short up-to-date bibliography is presented at the end of each 
chapter. The chief weakness of the volume lies in its omissions. The col- 
lection is by'no means complete. The impact.of the war on business, indus- 
try, government, ete., is not discussed. All of the lecturers were sociologists 
and anthropologists. There were no economists or political scientists 
among them. A second and a third volume are needed to cover some of 
the high spots. of these fields. Undoubtedly the greatest chang=s in the 


< postwar years will be in economic and political institutions.—E. ALLEN | 


Hints. 


John J. Floherty’s Inside the F.B. I. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 1943, pp. 
192, $2.00) is an uncritical description of scientific methods used by the 
F.B.I. in gathering evidence in criminal cases, with a foreword by J. 
Edgar Hoover. Under Mr. Floherty’s pen, crime detection becomes an 
-exact science. He recounts numerous case histories to illustrate haw tech- 

_nicians in the research laboratories of the F.B.I. have ensnared. “public ’ 
enemies” who failed to get away from the scene of their crimes without 
leaving behind either tell-tale fingerprints, particles of earth, or perhaps & : 
strand of hair or a shred of cloth, a scrap of wood or paper, or a drop of 
blood. “Minnie the Moocher” or “Foghorn Kelly” may have had an easy 
time of it a century ago, but in modern times they are being “out- 
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smarted” at every turn by test tube, spectrograph, microscope, X ray, 
and camera. The author is impressed with the high quality of the person- 
nel of the F.B.I. Commenting on the “army of men and women” busily 
.at work in the fingerprint section of the Identification Division, for exam- 
ple, he says: “As I watched hundreds of them at work, I-was startled by 
a curious resemblance of one worker. to another. They differed in height, 
weight, and coloring as members of any other group might differ, yet ` 
there was that uniformity that marks a stable of thoroughbred horses. 
It took some time to determine where lay this similarity that seemed to 
be psychological as well as physical. Then I-perceived that from the top 
of the organization to the bottom, youth was dominant. No stooping 
. shoulders, no dull countenances, every eye sparkled with life and intelli- 
gence, every body vibrated with vigor. Men, women, and even messenger 
boys were alert as hawks and as keen...” (pp. 29-80). Employees of 
the F.B.I. are recruited cautiously. Their training is thorough and rigor- 
- ous. Mr. Floherty writes: “I had an excellent opportunity to observe the 
students in classrooms, on the range, and in their many other activities. 
Every one of them had the clear 2ye and the direct look that characterizes 
the experienced special agent. Every chin and jaw was strong and ‘well- 
defined. Every man. was a picture of robust health and self-assurance. 
When a question was propounded in the classroom, hands shot upward, 
arms as rigid as bayonets. When notes were made, there was complete 
engrossment. Answers were given in strong, well-modulated voices. To all 
this there was not one exception” (p. 101). Amateur sleuths, some collége 
professors we know, and Boy Scouts will find this book fascinating. The 
thesis of the study is Be aaa “Crime does not a L. 
PoWELL. 


A concise and penetrating statement of the major domestic anil inter- 

- national economic problems confronting the United States is to be found 

in The Future Economic Policy of the United States (World Peace Founda- 

tion, 1943, pp. 101, $0.50), by William Adams Brown, Jr. In this study, 

Professor Brown: has summarized in an unusually lucid manner the eco-- 
` nomic issues before the American people and the various public attitudes ` 
which are being taken toward these problems. On both the domestic and 
international problems, he stows how Americans hold views that are 
conflicting and, in many cases, irreconcilable. For example, substantial 
groups of Americans want a free enterprise system and at the same time 
social security; they want less government regulation and control, but no 
-more booms and depressions; they want high wages and short hours and 
full employment; they want less taxes and less debt; they want full 
national sovereignty and international organization to preserve peace; 
- they want development of backward countries, but no economic imperial- 
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ism; they want more international trade, but protection of established 
American economic interests. Professor Brown believes that many of these 
differing and conflicting views can be reconciled. The choise is not 
always all or nothing. The conflicts of social and economic aims can be 
reduced; but there is a limit to compromise and adjustment. One cannot 
` avoid the-fact that as we enter the postwar period there is a “hard core 
- of ultimate choice that faces the nation.” To obtain any worth while 
economic objective we must forego something—NarHan L. Smvur- 
STEIN. i 


In a short volume entitled The Labor Legislation of New Jersey (Ameri- , 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1943, pp. 126, $2.00), Philip Charles 
Newman presents a closely packed, well documented history of the de- 
velopment of labor legislation in a single state. Despite recent federal 
laws, government action affecting labor’s. welfare is still largely in the 
hands of state legislatures and state courts. Hence the value of a study 
such as this, Against an excellent background summary, Mr. Newman 
` traces the court decisions and statutes which have affected trade unions 
and their activities. New Jersey is revealed as a prize example of the in- 
junction evil against which organized labor so long sought protection. 
Next comes a history of laws dealing with wages, working conditions, and 
the development of the state’s department of labor. Accident and unem- 
ployment compensation are unfortunately omitted. Of special value 
throughout is the attempt to assay the forces behind the enactment or 
defeat of specific bills. This reviewer well knows how scanty is the doou- 
mentary material available for this task. Mr. Newman has built up tke - 
picture through laborious study of newspapers and the meagre records of 
various organizations. He concludes that “liberal middle class groups,” 
such as the. Consumers’ League, have had an influence far greater than the - 
size of their membership .would suggest. Unfortunately, the volume is 
marred by poor proof-reading. In other respects it may well serve, a3 
Charles A. Beard suggests in his Foreword, as a guide for similar books 
about other states. Rather few such histories have been published to date. 
They should. have interest and value, not only as concrete studies in the 
use of government in the labor field, but also as illustrations of the 
actual working of the democratic process in an area where economic group. 
` conflict is acute.—ELIZABETH BRANDHIS. . 


In his Loss of Citizenship:. Denaturalization—The Alien in Wartime 
(Washington, D. C.: National Law Book Co., 1943, ‘pp. ix, 149, $4.00), 
John L. Cable, former member of Congress and author of the Cable Act 
of September 22, 1922, presents an analysis of the law on the subject of 
denaturalization in the United States. The volume deals primarily with - 
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the law covering denaturalization as interpreted by the courts. The last 
chapter, however, is devoted to the subject of.the legal status of the alien - 
in wartime, and an appendix, consisting of documentary materials, ac- 
counts for 42 pages. The volume is replete with summaries of judicial | 
opinions, which should be useful to the legal profession, ‘or to anyone hav- 
ing occasion to study the cases on denaturalization. Its principal short- - 
coming is its generally uncritical approach., There is almost no discussion 
of the merits of the existing law, although it is stated in the preface that 
the use of the denaturalization proceeding “constitutes an effective means 
of attack against disloyal naturalized citizens guilty of subversive activi- 
ties” (p. iv). There are no conclusions on the question of whether adequate - 
protection is afforded to naturalized persons whose citizenship is attacked, — 
a matter which obviously bore heavily on the minds of some of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court in the Schneiderman case. It is unfortunate 
that the book was completed before the decision in the Schneiderman 
case was announced.—W arter H. BENNETT. , 

The Army and the Law (Columbia University Press, 1943, pp. ix, 203, 
$2.75), written by Professor Garrard Glenn in 1918, and now brought up 
to date by Mr. A. Arthur Schiller, sets forth with considerable erudition 
the. common law principles governing the soldier, particularly the extent 
to which he is subject to civilian laws and courts. The-emphasis is placed’ 
on principles rather than on the aczual content of the law. The chapter on 
the constitution and the army, for example, does not attempt to set forth 
the body of constitutional law affesting our army, but is a discussion of a 
few of the basic principles where the Constitution touches the common 
law. The account of the historic position of the army in English law, and 
the influence of this history on the United States, is illuminating. The con- 
siderable argument for compulsory military service as a national policy 
seems somewhat irrelevant to the purpose of the volume. This edition is 
substantially identical with the first, except for the citation of recent cases. 
The final chapter of the first edition on M artial Law at Home has been 
omitted —J. P.H. - - i 


"FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS f 


Free China’s New Deal (Macmillan Co., 1943, pp. xvii, 277, $2.50), 
by Hubert Freyn, was prompted by the author’s well-founded opinion - 
that “the economi backbone behind China’s fight is as vital to the 
United States as is American war industry to China,” It is a survey of the 
economic resources of the fifteen provinces under the control of the 
National Government-of China, and of the development of those resources 
under the pressure of wartime necessity. Part I, about half of the book, 
deals with Free China as a whole; Part II, with conditions in the several 
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-provinces. In clear, concise fashion, Mr. Freyn covers problems and -ac- 
, -complishments i in agriculture, mining, industry, transportation and 20m- 
munications,. Yoreign trade,. public finance, land-utilization, and living- 
costs. A half-dozen pages each are devoted to political reorganisation and 
the postwar outlook. Five appendices provide significant documents,’ 
~ and there are twenty-four tables of statistics. The author’s service under 
the Chinese Ministry of Information opened otherwise inaccessible ar- - 
‘chives without apparently influencing his treatment of materials. The 
book is a serious study which may be used with confidence, though its 
avoidance of political issues entails an incomplete estimate of the “New 
Deal,” In cold facts, the surmounting of technical difficulties anc resultant 
` increases in production touch a deeper chord than mere admiration for an. - 
. unbreakable will to live. Mr. Freyn supplies a large amount of fresh data - 
_ upon such topics as new railway routes, forest resources, the application 
- of research to cotton and tea cultivation, administrative agencies, trading 
across military boundaries, re-nationalization of the land tax, efforts 
' to control inflation, and many others. He does not hesitate to include ` 
reference to the reluctance of capitalists and landowners to accept 
economic policies designed to distribute more equitably the burdens of 
industrialization and taxation. Governmentally, the emphasis notéd is 
upon centralization. Federalism is no longer regarded as a practicable 
system; the provinces seem destined to become ‘‘mere boos-keeping ` 
units.” On the other hand, district and other units of local government ` 
are-being authorized, as conditions permit, to enjoy & degree of Lome rule. 
. Liberally administered, this program provides a training ground for mem- 
-bers of the national parliament which the National Government has 
promised to éstablish within a year of the peace.—HAROLD S. QUIGLEY. ` - 


One of the most timely books to appear in recent months is What To 
_ Do With Italy (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1943, pp. 301, $2.75). TLe volume, 
is the joint product of two Italian-born professors of history at Harvard 
University—Gaetano Salvemini and George La Piana. It was written be- 
fore the fall of Mussolini, though it did not appear-in the bookstores until 
several weeks after that event. In certain places, the authors would un- 
doubtedly have profited from a foreknowledge of the manner ànd circum- 

z stances of Il Duce’s “resignation.” Nevertheless, they were well aware 
‘ that the end of the Fascist régime was near, and much of what. they say 
is already proving quite prophetic. For Sample, their fears that an A lied 
invasion of Italy would merely result in “Fascism without Mussolini” 
would thus far seem to have some foundation. In the first part of the book, 


`- the authors discuss such questions as the responsibility of tbe Italian 


people for Fascism and for Italy’s part in the war, and whether a mon- | 
archy or a republic is more suitable for that country. They show that oth- 
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ers besides the Italians made possible the survival of Fascism for over two 
decades, by reminding us of the many important American and British 
personages who found in Mussolini a “miracle man” and the “saviour 
of Italy.” This unhappy story, as related here, would have been more 
effective had the authors been contant simply to recall the facts without 
resort to sneers and heavy sarcasm. The record is sufficiently damning 
without any such embellishment. The best chapters of the book deal with 
the Vatican and the relations of church and state in Italy. The authors 
are critical of the policy of the Holy See, and of those governments which 
in their opinion have been too deferential toward it. They see no chance 
of a satisfactory political settlement in Italy until there is a separation of 
church and state. Peace planners would also do well to ponder what they 
have to say about the old and new generations in Italy, and to weigh the 
various concrete proposals which they put forward for the reconstruction 
of Italian society, economy, and government.—Rosrrt GALE WooLBERT. 


When the final story of the fall of France-is written, the figure of the old 
marshal, the “Victor of Verdun,” will loom large in the disaster of the 
unhappy country. Francis Martel, in Pétain; Verdun io Vichy (E. P. Dut- 
tun and Co., 1943, pp. 226, $2.50), furnishes a powerful indictment. His 
analysis of the dry and unimpressive staff officer who believed in defensive 
warfare goes far back into Pétain’s career before the first World War. His 
great hour came when he was called upon to save Verdun from falling 
before German attack, although the victory was achieved at a terrific 
toll. From now on, Pétain-considezed himself the savior of France, and 
therefore he was deeply offended when, in 1918, not he but Foch was 
made supreme commander of the Allied forces. From this incident derives 
his deeply-rooted hatred of the English. After the war, he was the chief 
military adviser of most cabinets. His Maginot Line psychology was, of 
course, entirely incompatible with France’s foreign policy of alliances, 
which called for an army prepared to come to the aid of her eastern allies 
when they were threatened. Thus the author makes Pétain responsible 
for Daladier’s betrayal of Czechos_ovakia at Munich and for the Polish 
disaster. But it was not only military reasons that influenced Pétain. 
During the postwar period he became more and more estranged from 
the democratic form of government. More and more he sympathized with 
rightist groups who favored the overthrow of the Republic. He and 
Weygand flatly refused military help to the Spanish Loyalists, and thus 
helped Franco into the saddle; he hated Russia, France’s ally, and admired 
the dictators. This was the man to whom France turned in her hour of 
‘greatest distress. His name was then but a hollow shell around a rotten 
core. The story of how a conservazive and irreproachable soldier, by his 
obstinacy, his rancor, and his vanity, finally became a traitor who handed 
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over his AR to’ Javey i is at once fascinating and heart-breaking. The 
‘minor characters in the drama—Flandin, Laval, Darlan, and others—~ 


_ ` take their due share in the course of events. This reviewer is nct in a pòsi- 


tion to check the great number of details presented by the autiaor, but he’ 
believes that the responsibility of the English appeasers is grossly under- 
estimated. With the general thesis of the book, he thoroughly agrees.— - 
HEINZ: GURADZE. è 
J Shn Black Sirich’s The Revolutionary Committees in the Departments of 
‘France, 1798-1794 (Harvard University Press, 1943, pp. xii, £38, $2. 50),. 
should be assigned reading as a “corrective” for the “current event” and . 
current “best geller” enthusiasts who lecture and write with utter convic- 
tion about the go-called late “Fall of France.” Those who try persistently ` 
to understand and to interpret France and its political behavior for “the ` 
long pull” will certainly have need of this volume. To the histcrian of the 
Revolution, content with the easy generalization that “the provinces 
follow Paris,” Sirich presents qualifying, if not contradictory, evicence. 
The irregularities, the “bewildering variation in the manner o? enfcrcing 
—or not enforcing—the mass of laws poured out upon the heads of men 
quite unbroken to administrative duties” confirm the “conv:ction that 
_ the history of committees . . . cannot, be written from the laws as passed 
in Paris, and... any statement made simply on the basis of those laws 
will be at least misleading if not entirely incorrect” (p. 206). Sirich notes 
(p. 5) the necessary limitations upon his own researches: the impossibility 
of visiting even a majority of the departmental archives. But he did get 
to those at Lyon, Bordeaux, Marseille, La Roche-sur-yon, Nency, Lille, 
Grenoble, Carcassonne, Dijon, Orléans, Chflons-sur-Marna, Rouen, 
Châteauroux, Limoges, and Caen. The members of our own fraternity ` 
who have investigated French local government currently Lave clung — 
closer to the statutes—and to the archives easily accessible from Les 
. Grands Boulevards.—J. G. HEINBERG. 


The Tarif Reform Movement in Great Britain, 1881-1896 ‘Columbia 
“University Press, 1943, pp. x, 170, $2.50), by Benjamin H. Brown, is an 
historical study of an aspect of the so-called “Great Depression” which 
occurred in Britain in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The au- 
thor endeavors to fill a.gap which he. feels exists in other siudies ap- 
proaching the subject exclusively from the economic or the political point 

__ of view. In the preface he indicates that his contribution “is the knowledge 
gained of that twilight region between economic circumstances and the 
formation of political and social policies.” While the book painstakingly 
traces the attitudes and actions of agriculture and industry, labor and 
capital, Conservatives and Liberals, mother country and colonizs, toward 
“fair trade” as against “free trade,” the tariff issue in the period consid- 
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ered by this researcher does not offer the best ere to explore the 

interplay of economic and political forces. Tariff reform never emerged . 
in the period under consideration as a major political issue, although it 

might have done so if the Irish question had not pushed all else into the 

background. The monograph, therefore, never rises to a worth-while 

crescendo. It continues in a monotone to recount the failures of the Na- 

tional Fair Trade League, theUnited Empire League, and other organized 

pressure groups, using familiar tactics, to generate enough enthusiasm 

to force protection, reciprocity, or imperial ‘preference upon a “loyal 

opposition,” much less a “government.” —JonN A. hae 


The shape of postwar Canada is described in two. books of quite dif- 
ferent character. Reconstruciton in Canada (University of Toronto Press, 
1943, 148 pp., $1.00) is a series of lectures by members of the University 
of Toronto faculty and edited by Frofessor C. A. Ashley. Chapters of 
general interest include: “The General Economic Setting,” by R. H. 
Coats; “International Economic Collaboration,” by J. F. Parkinson; and 
“Democratic Institutions,” by A. Brady. The volume includes studies of 
specific aspects of Canada’s postwar problem—soil and water, forest 
resources, water, construction, social services, housing, and town planning. 
Each lecture is a separate entity, altLough there is a thread of continuity 

-in their common relation to postwar reconstruction. Make this Your 
Canada (Toronto: Central Canada Publishing Co., 1943, pp. 223) is a 
popular analysis of the Canadian economic and political scene from the 
standpoint of the Codperative Commonwealth Federation, the rising 
third party whose recent electoral victories have made it a serious con- 
tender for power in the Dominion. The authors are Davis Lewis and Frank 
Adott, national secretary and national chairman, respectively, of the 
D.C.F. The book includes a statement of C.C.F. program and intentions in 
zhe event of eee poper: —H. Gorpon SEILLING. 


In The Spanish Labyrinth (Macmillan Co., 1943, pp. 384, $3.50), 
‘xerald Brenan gives an account of tha social and political background of 
“he Spanish Civil War. Part I discusses primarily the political problems of 
she monarchical period from “the Restoration” in 1874 to the Dictator- 
chip. In Part II, the author. sets forta in a masterful manner the socio- 
political problems of the’ Spanish working classes. His treatment of the 
highly complicated interplay of the ideas and activities of the Anarchists, 
the Anarcho-Syndicalists, the Carlists, and the Socialists affords much 
needed light to guide those who attempt to interpret modern Spanish 
effairs. Part III is a discussion of the Republican era, the complexity of 
which is.made infinitely easier of comprehension by a careful reading of 
Part II of this excellent book. The thesis which the author seems to im- 
press upon the reader is that, after all is said and done, one must describe 


` 


` 
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the Spanish social: and political ac of the past few tis asa exile 


` > of Spanish “hatred of political shams.” This unrest is best urderstood ‘as 
` the product of a craving for a richer and deeper social life. The Spaniards, 


the author tells us, believe that the ideal of human dignity «nd brother-- 


-hood can never be obtained by political means alone, but, must be sought 
in a moral reformation of society: —W. M. Gibson. ; i 


. In his Frerich Canada? in ‘Transition (University ‘of Chicago Press, 1943, 
pp. ix, 227, $2. 50), Everett C. Hughes presents a careful case Study of the 
economic and social effects produced by the rapid industrialization of ` 


` ‘Cantonville, Quebec; which grew from a country town of 2,500 in 1911 to 


a community of 20,000 in the late thirties. Industrialization always tends 
to produce maladjustments. In the case of the community studied, special 


` difficulties arose out of linguistic, religious, and cultural ditferences be-* 


tween the two chief population groups. For in Cantonville the ownership, 
and management of the large. new industries remained concentrated in ` 
the hands.of English and American capitalists, while the labar force 

was almost wholly recruited from the near-by French Canadian rural . 
population. The worker, therefore, has had to make not orly.the usual’. 
adjustments required when he moves from farm to mill, but also those `- 


Ta necessary when he is subordinated to managers with a different cultural. 
‘background. The book considers in detail the effects prod:ced by this `. 
_ economic arrangement. ‘There aré interesting chapters on ‘schools, 


churches, voluntary associations, social contacts, and political institu- ` 
tions. Special attention is given to the profound influence exerted by the 


_ Catholic Church. The study is based upon exhaustive personal investiga- 


t 


tion and research. Much valuable statistical material is included. Thé book 
is interesting, well written, and informative. —Exauer D. GRAPER. : 


One would think ‘that every ini of English feudalism bad been 
thoroughly studied, for no country in mediéval Europe has ïanded down 
more sources and challenged: more studies than.England. Yet ‘Sidney 
Painter, in his Studies in the -Htstory.of the English Feudal Earony (Johns 


` “Hopkins Press, 1943; pp. 211, $2.00),-shows that the internal, ezonomic 
_ history of the barony had been seriously neglected. This neglect he at- 


tempts to remedy in a careful study of the feudal and non-‘eudal obliga- 
tions, the resources (franchisal; feudal; and manorial), and zhe ircome of ` 
the barons from the twelfth to the fourteenth century—all taisin relation 


to economic and political change. If on the economic side she dacline of 


' thé feudal barony began in the twelfth century, because of the increased ° 


- costs of waging war on the basis of knights’ fees, the barons carried on a 
‘successful struggle with the kings in limiting their feudal obligations to the 


traditional amounts. Moreover, the barons limited the royal encroach- 
ment on their local jurisdiction; and ‘acquired some of the judicial and 
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police powers of the sheriffs and local courts. At the same time, the per- 
sonal relationship between the baron and his vassals gradually passed 
into a financial relationship, with the baron the loser in terms of wealth, 
power, and prestige. In short, by 1850, there were still barons and bar- 
onies, but they were no longer feudal. Such are Professor Painter’s conclu- 
sions. There is no space for any criticism of particular points or of general 
conclusions, but it can be said that the author has challenged further 
studies by producing a useful and valuable monograph.—Gainzs Post. 


In his edition of British Borough Charters, 1307-1660 (Cambridge: 
At The University Press, 1948, pp. lxvii, 241, $5.00), Dr. Martin Wein- 
baum has sought to bridge the gap between the early morning of British 
urban growth, from 1042 to 1307, already surveyed by Mr. Ballard and 
Professor Tait, and the twilight of the unreformed municipalities, on the 
eve of 1835. Although the book represents a continuation of the work of 
Professor Tait (whose close coöperation is acknowledged in the preface) 
and of Mr. Ballard, the editor has revised the scheme of arrangement of 
materials applied in the earlier volumes. He has replaced the “classified 
and verbatim survey of all the clauses contained in the charters” with 
“a chronological and topographical calendar of digests,” with the aim of 
presenting “a brief, but comprehensive précis of the chartered rights of 
individual British boroughs during three and a half centuries... , all in 
their respective chronological order and under counties as their natural 
setting.” An analytical index of chartered rights complements this com- 
pendium of charters. Brief but illuminating comment is made inthe 
introduction regarding the closer coöperation between central. and local 
government, the progress of liberties, the amalgamation of rights, and 
incorporations; and an excellent bibliography is provided. Like its prede- 
cessors, this work will prove an indispensable handbook to the student of 
British local self-government. —WILLIAM L. Sacuss. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


Eugene M. Kulischer’s The Displacement of Population in Europe 
(International Labour Office, pp. iv, 171, 1943, boards $1.50, paper $1.00) 
is an excellent book. This can be said in spite of the fact that no definitive 
study can now be made, that the sources available are often unsatisfac- 
tory, that there is a great chance of double-counting, that the picture 
changes from month to month and with the tide of every battle. The 
author is well aware of all this and has dealt with his assorted data with 
care and discriminating judgment. He begins with a discussion of the 
settlement of some 751,400 Germans and people of Germanic origin‘from. 
the various corners of Europe in the Reich and in the newly annexed and 
protected territories. Not all these were racially Germans, as a goodly 
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number of others iaipged € to bei accepted i in order to avoid what they 
considered would be a more precarious political overlordship. The second 
section, covering the movement of non-Germans who have been forced to 
leave their homes, is divided between Jews and non-Jews. In tha neighbor- 


- hood of four million Jews have been uprooted in one way or another. To 


complete the picture, an examination is made of the mobilization of ap- 
proximately five and one-half million-foreign laborers by Germany, both - 
civilians and- prisoners of war. In each of the three parts of the study, the ” 
problem is first considered as a whole and then each country 3s taken up. 
separately. Throughout, the emphasis is on the numbers shifted, place of ~ 
origin, and destination. Little attention is given to the methods of transfer 
` or; in the case of labor, to its qualitative efficiency. There are able sum- 
. maries in which excellent tables and maps play no small part. In all, an 
estimated thirty million people have been displaced in Europe, not count- 
ing those millions moved within the boundaries of a country because of 
-bombing, transfers to new centers of war industry, ete. Whether the post- 
war reconstructionists attempt to solve this great human. problem by re- 
pattiation, by renewed resettlement, or by emigration, it is clear that 
international codperation and organization is necessary. The author shows 
that simple repatriation is no'solution, since “labor requiremen:s in post- 
war Europe will not necessarily correspond to the prewar distribution of- 
European population” and “redistribution of labor may be necessary if 
full employment i is to exist,” —E. C. HALMREICH. 


The publication of a well informed and thoroughly documerted study 
of Brazil’s foreign policy in the years 1930 to 1942 is most timəly and of 


` ` great value to all students of Latin American affairs. Jayme de Barros’ 


A politica exterior do Brasil, 1980-1942 (Rio de Janeiro: Zelio Valverde, 
1948, pp. 808) deals with -the critical years of Brazilian foreign policy, 
and will greatly contribute to a more balanced picture of inter-American 
relations. We too often view the complex evolution of these relations in 
the narrow perspective of the Latin American policy of the United States. 
The unilateral character of the Monroe Doctrine is often reflected in 
American studies of inter-American diplomacy. The author oc2asionally 
displays official adulation— inevitable, perhaps, in the contempcrary poli- 
: tical climate of his country. At the same time, his excellent study proves 
on the basis of extensive documentation that the internal régime of Brazil 
' under Vargas did not interfere with a foreign policy consistently devoted 
. to the defense of the vital interests of the Western Hemisphare. True 
enough, after the fall of France President, Vargas gave public utterances 


. suggesting that democracy was doomed. However, he should nct be con- 


demned too harshly on that score; most Continental Europeans and some 
Americans shared that view in the critical months after Dunkirk. The main 
fact which stands out in Jayme de Barros’ account is the sincere deter- 
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mination of Brazil to develop stable f Bandations: ï inter-American solidar- , 


ity. If the inter-American conferences ‘of the last ten years were, on the 
whole, successful, credit must be given’ not only to-the far-seeing states- 


manship of men like President Roosevelt and Mr. Sumner ‘Welles, but. - 
also’ to the governments of Brazil and Mexico. While at one time the - 
Monroe Doctrine implied for some Latin Amiericans the meaning `of. 


“America for the Americans . . of the North” (p. 148), today the Doc- 
“trine has become EA opatinentalised: Brac: has greatly con- 
tributed to this transformation. Finally; one of the. main values of the 
"book lies in the analysis of Brazilian mediation and conciliation in several 
“serious: disputes and conflicts among South American nations. The 
foreign policy of Brazil in the last- thirteen years shows that if we desire 


to understand political systems in Latin America we must first, give up ` 


some erroneous misconceptions and over-simplifications borrowed from 
the political experiences of One: and the Englisti-speaking world— 


t 


WILLIAM _EBENSTEIN. oe? Aol! aay : 


War and Peace Ain of the Uniled N ations (World vee Foundation, 
1943, pp. xi, 730, $2.50), edited by Louise ‘Holburn,.is a compilation of 


documents from’ September, 1939; through 1942. Included within the - 


“scope are states which had signed the-United Nations Declaration, Amer- 


ican republics, ‘which-had severed. ‘relations with Axis Powers, the French: 


to show the historical evolution of each barat policy regarding war 
and peace goals. Agreements between states and speeches of heads of 
governments and foreign ministers form the bulk of the book, supple- 
mented by statements of other administrative officials. Appendices give 
views of churches and of American and British minority political parties. 
Professor Hajo Holborn has written an introduction to the volume. A 
subject-index and bibliography are included. Approximately 140 pages 


each are allotted to.the United States and the United Kingdom. Russia: 


and China, respectively, receive about 25, compared with 40 each for 


Czechoslovakia and Poland. Peace aims loom larger in the speeches _ 


than war aims, as the struggle turns in favor of the United Nations. 
The collection facilitates research on the views of statesmen regarding 
punishment of war criminals and regarding peace goals for Europe, for the 
Orient, and for the organization of international society. The future of 
India is included through an annex containing British declarations, and 


also through expression of Chinese views. Recent events, such as the Mos- - 


cow and Middle Eastern Conferences, already make the compilation 
somewhat outdated. In his foreword, Leland M. Goodrich, director of 


the World Peace Foundation, suggests a supplementary volume. A revi- 
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= sion which, could eliminate some of the earlier | or less significant speeches 
seems to the reviewer r preferable. —Lucrpria L. ISLEY. 


Since the world’s attention is mastly concentrated on military events 
and the diplomacy of the “Big Three,” relatively little is heard about the, 
occupied countries and their governments-in-exile. Czechoslovakia Fights 
Back (American Council on Public ‘Affairs, 1943, pp. 210, cloth $3.00, - 
paper $2.50) is a document of the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign”: 
Affairs-in-Exile, giving in English the record of this country’s unhappy 


_ five years since the Munich Agreement. It starts with the dismemberment . 


and proceeds to the destruction of independence in March, 1939. It . 
analyzes in detail the mechanism of the German “Protectorate o? Bohemia 
and Moravia,” records the political and economic destruction of the coun- 
try, the persecution of Jews, Protestants, and Catholics, pictures the 
spirit of defiance by the Czechs, tells the story of Czech resistance under ` 
von Neurath and under the much more brutal régime of Heydrich and 
his successors. It bitterly complains about~the farce of ‘ “independent” ` 
Slovakia, about Hungarian annexations, about Czech and Slovak Quis- 


_lings. It finally gives a full picture of the activities of the government-in-. . 


exile under Dr. Beneš, tending toward the reéstablishment o? pre-1938 


_ Czechoslovakia in coöperation with the United Nations. Tke. govern- 


ment’s cautious attitude toward Poland and the new alliance with Russia, _ 
on strictly anti-German lines, clearly foreshadow the new, postwar 
Europe, in which France has disappeared as a Great Power, whereas the 


Soviet Union, in the words of a recent London speech of Field Marshal - 


Jan Smuts, becomes “‘the mistress of Europe. ”—Josur L. Kunz. 


Africa, the N ear ' East, a) the War (Berkeley aa Los Angeles; Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1943, pp. xii, 212, $1.50) contains six lectures de- 
livered under the auspices of the Committee on International Relations on 
the Los Angeles campus of the University of California by professors of . 


. that university in the spring of 1942. The subject of the lectures is Africa’s - 


rôle in the present war and the background of the problems involved. 
Excellent is Professor Breasted’s opening lecture on Arab nationalism as - 


‘ a direct offspring of European imperialism. The author merc-lessly tells 
` the story of Arab frustration through British double-dealing with the. 
. Arabs, the. French, and the Jews, and through French unreliability as a 


mandatory power in the Near East. Holding political Zionism unwork- 
able, he surveys the.progress of Arab nationalism in the main rezions of the 
Near East. Highly interesting is Professor Klingberg’s lecture on the Negro, 
who constitutes the overwhelming mass of Africa’s population and thirty 
millions in other continents, especially the Americas; he tells of the un- 
fortunate history—or lack of history—of the Negro, the slave trade, the 


` European partition of Africa, and the exploitation of the natives, and 
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_ expresses is belief. in ‘the: rise of ‘the Nesro, ate ilike the Red Man, is 
` here to stay. Professor Uren demonstrates with regard to Africa and the 
Near East the truth of the finding that the quest for oil is one-of the main’ 
reasons of. modern imperialism: oil is empire! Professor ‘Loeb develops’ 
_ his, conservative theory that, despite modern ‘air-power, the big battle- 
ship i is by no means obsolete. Professor Steiner traces the military ‘strug- 
„gle for Africa, which began years before the present war, with the Italian 
assault on Ethiopia in 1935. Finally, Professor Graham gives a survey of 
‘the diplomatic struggle for Africa from 1878 to the Axis projects for par- 
tition’ of. the continent in 1940-42. In this survey, he shows himself a 
rather unconditional enthusiast of the entente-cordiale African scheme of . 
1904. In general, these six lectures, given by men highly qualified in their | 
respective fields, constitute an important contribution to the knowledge 

and understanding of the proben: with which Don deal.—J OSBF L. 
` Konz, i 


The | appearance of Henry- C. and Anne D: Taylor’s World Trade in 
Agricultural Products (Macmillan Co., 1948, pp. xviii, 286, $3.50) and 
John D. Black’s Food Enough (Jaques Cattell Press, 1943, pp. x, 269, 
- $2.50) provides competent insight into the political implications of trade 
in agricultural products and the question’ of supplying the people of the 
world with adequate food: The reader will be’ definitely impressed with the 
importance -of these implications in the’ ‘hasidling of- these problems by 
the nations of the-world both during the war and in the postwar period. 
Each book, in its special field, brings together a complete summary of the . 
subject, with expert interpretations. The first is based largely on material. 
gathered by Professor Taylor while he was the United States member ‘of 
the Permanent Committee of the International Institute for Agriculture ` 
at Rome. Agricultural products of trade are given-individual treatment. 
Some products, such as cane sugar, tea, and rice, are shown to have played 
a part in the rôle of imperialization of nations, others in the rôle of nation- 
alism of nations.. The inter-war period brought major changes in the 
volume, charactér, and direction of world agricultural trade. In seeking 
to solve some of the problems concerning. these commodities in trade, 
some suggestions may be found in arrangements like the International _ 
Wheat Agreement. The influence of national policies and international 
agreements on the extent, character, and direction of commodity trade 
‘in agriculture is analyzed and described in maps, graphs, and tables 
as well as in the text. Geography has imposed certain interdependence 
‘among nations. National - policies have brought reversals in what was 
originally imposed by geography. “Surplus” and “deficit” areas make 
more difficult the establishment of policies. In the second of these books, 
Professor Black gives in very interesting fashion a rather complete gen- - 
eral picture of the food situation, and with observations -on the “new - 
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` declaration of independence” written at the recent United Nations Con- 
‘ference on Food and Agriculture. Food Enough suggests, not the idealistic, 
- bút rather the realistic. In attaining the goal of food enough, the United- 
States may well) and: probably will, play a major part; but there must be. 
coöperation from nations in need of rehabilitation, which must survey ,.- 
their nutritional needs as well as furnish as much food as they can. Moré 
` immediately, there are the questions of food for our armed forces, for, 
civilians, for war-workers, for our allies and friendly nations. In securing. 
it, such problems as man-power, machines, and materials musi be con- 
sidered. In view of the fact that we have serious nutritional needs at 
home, securing “freedom from hunger” is-to be recognized as a major 
. challenge to-government and our experiences in price control ard ration- 
ing as a mere beginning. Helpful tables and chars add to the value and. 
interest of this work.—H. C. Cook. . . . 


As a rule, ‘books on the Dutch East Indies are written A specialists 
-for specialists, or else they are superficial travellers’ accounts. Bernard 
H. M. Vlekke’s Nusantara; A History of the East Indian Archipelago 
(Harvard University Press, 1943, ‘pp. xv, 439, $5.00) steers a middle 
course. It is a history of the East Indies from prehistoric times to the 
Japanese conquest in 1942, It is a sound and scholarly work, aad at the 
. same time it is interestingly written. The author covers the eccnomic as 
well as the political history, and his description of the governmental struc- 
ture is adequate without being overburdened with detail. Readers will prob- 
ably find the last three chapters on the period from the late nineteenth 
century onward the most interesting. They include an account of the 
growth of the Indonesian nationalist movement, and of tke Dutch 
policy of self-government by instalments. The native political leaders had 
very slight influence over the overwhelming majority of the pcpulation; 
and they dissipated their strength by their inability to codperate with one 
another. Dr. Vlekke stresses a fact which is not sufficiently well known, 
that during the Japanese invasion the Indonesians loyally supported the 
Dutch, as far as an unarmed and untrained civilian popuistion could 
resist a poweri enemy.—LENNOX A. Murs.. 


In Sax Bradford’s The Battle for Buenos Aires (Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1943, pp..307, $2.50), the main theme is the attitude of Argentina. 
toward World War II. The months which the author sojourned in that ` 
- country were spent to good advantage; for.this volume is packed with 
-journalistic impressions of Argentine society and politics, with an occa- 
sional commentary on other Latin-American countries. As Bradford ` 
envisages the situation, “Argentina, with its hot head in the Chaco jungle, 

_ its feet white in the eternal snows of Patagonia, its right-side the towering 


at 
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Ands ad its left thë horek of “he south Atlanitic,’ ” has been the Besdi 


head for iN azi, Fascist, and Falangist infiltration into Latin America. 
More localized than Fernandez Artucio’s book on the Nazi underground 
in South America, it is deeper in its penetration and is enlivenéd by many 


s. quips. Here and there Bradford’s account is illuminated by quotations 


. from La Nacion and La Prensa of Buenos Aires and from. the report of 


. ‘ihe Damonte Taborda Committee. El Pampero and the Nazi Decalogue 
` are discussed in terms that cannot be called. complimentary. Though this 


book has no bibliographical apparatus and lacks an index, it is perhaps the 
best single treatment of pro-Nazi. machinations i in South Ameroa—, c 
WILLIAM NPENCE ROBERTSON. 


One of the most important problems facing the American people is 
the question of what kind of international government should-be set up _ 
after the war. Reconstituting the League of Nations (H. W. Wilson Co., 
1943, pp. 804, $1.25), compiled by Julia E. Johnsen, and constituting No. 
7-of Vol. 16 in the popular series known as “The Reference Shelf,” gives 
the reader a detailed account of the differences of opinion as to how this 
problem should be solved. The contributors to this compilation give the 
familiar ‘reasons why the League of Nations failed, such as the non- 
membership of the United States, the unanimity rule of the Council, the 
confederation character of the-Covenant, the financial dependence of the 
League.on member states, the lack of adequate provision to effect peaceful 
change, the rise of the dictators, and the depression of the -thirties. 
Friends of the League emphasize, however, that the organization is still 
in existénce, even though weakened, and that after two ‘decades of experi- 
ence we know the causes of its failure and can remedy them. Opponents ' 
of the League point out that even the name is discredited. They advocate 
the establishment of a new organization with financial independence and 
sufficient military power of its own to preserve peace. i aad S. 
McCorpocg. 

Not just another of the SOS (Students Outline Series) is the Outline 
of American Foreign Policy (Longmans, Green and Co., 1043, pp. iv, 
136, $0.75), by Walter B. Norris. This is a careful topical outline of the 
foreign policy of the United States, with each topic treated chronologi- 


- cally. It should be useful to college students, candidates for the Foreign 


Service of the United States, and citizens interested in our foreign policy.. 


‘Scholars in the field will note that all the references to treaties, are to - 


Malloy and will look in vain for references to the more recent ‘Miller 
series.—RoBuRt W. i ast 
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China. China and the peace settlement. G. W. Keeton. Contemp. Rev. Oct., 1948. 
. Two great ambassadors of the new order; Anson Burlingame and Mei- 
ling Chiang. Elizabeth Green and Cratghill Handy. So. Atlan. Quar. Oct., 1943. - 
. Railroads for Asia. Fortune. Nov., 1943. . 
—-—. China; through a glass, darkly. J. O. P. Bland. Nat. Rev. Nov., 1943, 
| Postwar foreign policy. Yuan Chen. For. Policy Rep. Nov. 1. 1943. 
i Colores. Planned emigration. J. H. Marton. London Quar. of World Affairs. 
Oct., 1943. 














. Italian colonial problems in 1919. René Albrecht-Carrié. Pol. Eci. Quar. 
Dec., 1948. ` 
Crete. Crete. Lilian F. Gray. Čontemp. Rev. Sept., 1948. 
Enémy Property. Legislation on treatment of enemy -property. Machel B. 
Carroll. Am. Jour. of Int. Law. Oct., 1943. 
. Europe. The Baltic-Black Beg zone and Britain. Peregrinus, Contenp. Rav.. 
Sept., 1943. 





. East-central Europe. L. Baranski. London Quar. of World Affairs. 
Oct., 1943. ` 





. The English and the continent. Michael Polanyi. Pol. Quar. Ost. -Dec. i 
1943. ; 





. Is England in Europe? Albert Guérard. Yale Rev. Winter, 1944. 
Far East. The future of western. dependencies in southeastern Asia and the 
Pacific. Lennox A. Mills. Am. Pol. Soi. Rev. Oct., 1943. 
. The Italian surrender and the far eastern, situation. Sir Herbert Rich- 
mond. Fortnightly. Oct., 1943. : 
„Finland. Finland’s sitdown army. Albin E. Johnson. Am. Mercury. Nov., 1043. 
“Food. United nations’ conference on food and agriculture. Alonzo E. Taylor. 
Scientific Mo. Nov., 1943. 
» Food will win the pence. Richard E. Stockwell. Survey Graphe: Nov., 








1943. 





. World food plans. Fortune. Nov., 1943. r 

. World food situation. Mordecai Ezekiel. Free World. Dec., 1348." 
France. Misunderétandings about France. Paul Vaucher. Pol. San Oct.—Dec., 

1943. 
Frontiers. Mollifying frontiers. Edgar Stern-Rubarth. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 1943. 
Germany. From Bismarck to Hitler. George Peel. Contemp. Rev. Oct., 1943. 

. Germany’s strategic position. H. A. De Weerd. Yale Rev. Winter, 1944. 
Governments in Exile. The “free movements” of Horthy's Eckhardt and 

Austria’s Otto. Joseph S. Roucek. Pub. Opinion Quar. Fall, 1943. 
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- Hawaii. Hawaiian labor and immigration problems before annexation, William 
A. Russ, Jr. Jour. of Mod. Hist. Sept., 1943. 
Hungary, Hungary and her “Quislings.” Oscar: Jászi. New Europe. Oct, 1943, 
Imperialism. Sinews of empire, 1943. Roger Shaw. So. Atlan. Quar. Oct., 1943, 
. India. India and the Indian ocean region. Tabloid. Agends. Aug:, 1943. 
. India prepares to take the ofensive. H. Q. Cemet Wales. Free World. 





Nov., 1943. i , 
Inter-American Relations. Inter-American sélishotation i in law and legislation. 

Arthur .K. Kuhn. Am. Jour. of Int. Law. Oct., 1943. 

. Pan-Americanism and the united nations. Hane Aufricht. Soc. Research. 





Nov., 1943, 

International Adjudication: A penieatea phage of international judicial organ- 
ization. Edgar Turlington, Am. Jour. of Int. Law. Oct., 1948. 

International Law. The future of.international law. Pitman B. Potter. The place 
of the individual in future internationsl law. Clyde Eagleton. Am. Jour. of Int. Law. 
Oct., 1943. 





. International law, war, and fish. Edward W. Allen. Recent practical 
sapeols of the laws of war. Willard- B. Cowles. Tulane Law Rev. Oct., 1943. 
. London international law conference. W. R. Bisschop.: ‘London Quar. of 
World Affairs. Oct., 1943: 
International Trade and Finances. The Buen and American monetary plans. 
Barrett Whale. Agerida. Aug., 1943. ; 
. ——: Is international currency , wanted? Sir Ernest, Biia, Quar. Rev. Oct., 
1943. 








The future of British trádo with India. Sir Alfred Watson. Asiatic Rey. 
Oct., 1943. 





. Some aspects of the pattern of world trade. - Further aspects of the 
pattern of world trade. A. J. B. Bull. of Int. News. Oct. 2, 16,1943. 
. The currency plans and international economic: relations.. F. Balogh. 
Pol. Quar. Oct.-Dec., 1943. 
——-. A market at stake. Vincent -de Pistol Inter-Américan. Rov, 1943. 

` —__. The export-import bank. Gardner Patterson. Keyzies, White, and history. 
Walter W. Haines. Quar. Jour. of Econ. Nov., 1943. 
. Fiscal policy and tariffs in postwar international trade. Donald B. 
Marsh. Canadian Jour. of Econ. and Pol. Sci. Nov., 1943. 
. China in world economy. Choh-ming Li. For. Policy Rep. Nov. 1, 1948, 
. Foreign enterprise in postwar China. C.. Y. Wi _ Meng. Har Eastern 

Survey. Nov. 3, 1943. 

: » The value of foreign money. Knud Fick. Jour. of Aaipuutatiay. Dec., 

















1943. 





. Postwar economic proposals: Currency stabilisation: American and 

British attitudes. John H. Williams.-World institutions for stability and expansion. 
` Alvin H. Hansen. For. Affairs. Jan., 1944. __ 

Italy. Italy and the war. Jules Menken, Nat. Rev. Oct. 1043. 

. Italy and Europe. Editor. Nine. Cent. and After. Oct., 1948. ; : 
What future for Italy? C. Grove- Haines. For. Policy Rep. Oct. 1,-1943. 
The future of Italy. Wilfrid Parsons. Catholic World. Nov., 1943. i 
The future of Italy. Ivor Thomas. Contemp. Rev. Nov., 1948. 
. Expediency in Italy. Gaetano Salvemini. Antioch Rev. Fall, 1943. 





|] 





Japan. Approaches to Tokyo: The gapan mind. Karl Lowith, The e.Japanesò ai 


predicament, Fortune. Deo., 1948. - = 
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Jewry. The battle of the ghetto. Elma Dangerfield. Nine. Cent. and After. 
Oct., 1943. 





. Lights and ida of Jewish life in France, 1940-42. Henri Sinder. 
Jewish Soc. Studies. Oct., 1943. 

Labor. Labor's, interest i in the peace. Vases B. Carey. Antioch Rev. Fall, 1943. 

Lend-Lease. Australia and lend-lease. Howard Daniel and Minnis” Belle. Far 
Eastern Survey. Dec. 8, 1943.” 
ı Mediterranean. The Mediterranean today: H. G. Thurefield. Nat. Rev. Oct., 
1948. ` 

——— The Mediterranean i in two wars. Sir Charles Petrie. Quar. Rev. Oct., 
19483. 

Migration. Postwar migration; a mirage. C. Hartley Grattan. Harper’s. Dec., 
1948. : f 

Minorities. Some notes on the transfer of populations. AUan'G. B. Fisher and 
David Mitrany. Pol. Quar. Oct.—Dec., 1943. 

Moscow Conference. World scene in Washington. Ernest K. Lindley. Free 
World. Nov., Dec., 1948. 
. The ttipartite conference st Moscow, October 19-80, 1948; ‘oint com- 
muniqué and declarations signed. Int. Concil. Deo., 1943. 
. The meaning of the Moscow conference. Sidney B. Fay. Current Hist. _ 








Dec., 1943. 

Neutrality. Some current questions relating to neutrality. Robert E. Wilson. 
Am. Jour. of Int. Law. Oct., 1943. - 

North Africa. Behind the British victory in north Africa. A British OFicer. For. 
Affairs, Jan., 1944. 

Occupied Countries. Denmark under German occupation. C. M. C. Bull. of 
Int. News. Sept. 18, 1943. 
. Labour conditions in occupied N orway. Henrik Palmiröm. Irt. Labour 
Rev. Nov., 1943. 

Pacific. A new manifest destiny in the Pacific. Louis B. Wright. Univ. of Toronto 
Quar. Oct., 1943. 
. The future of the Philippines and the Netherlands East Indies. Joseph 
M. Bernstein. Amerasia. Oct. 25, 1948. 
. A postwar Pacific partnership. Andrew J. Steiger. Antioch Rev. Fall, 











Palestine. Palestine as a colonial experiment. Raphael Straus. Jewish Boe. 
Studies. Oct., 1948. 

Peace Problems. Global ethics and global peace. Donald A. MacLeaa. “Rev. of 
Politics. Oct., 1948. 
. Who is guilty—the Germans or their raint Wiliam Hbenstein. 
Dalhousie Rev. Oct., 1948. 
. A basic condition of international reconstruotion; freedom of opinion 
and press. Count Carlo Sforza. Reconstruction in central Europe. Dinke Tomatid. 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Oct., 1943. 
. Aspects of the coming postwar settlement. Kingsley W. Hamilton. Int. 
Concil. Oct., 1943. 
. The conditions of unconditional surrender. Hans Simons. Soc. eens 














Nov., 1943. 





. Some premises of ends: Wiley B. Rutledge. Am. Bar Assoc, con Nov. a 
1943. 





. Budget for security. A. B. C., ete. Nat. Rey. Nov., 1943. 
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, Problems of the peace, I: War plants. Lewis Corey. Antióch Rev. Fall, 
1943. 2 . ; 
. The only road to peace. Dorothy Thompson. Am. Mercury. Dec., 1943. 
Poland. Inside Poland today. Leon Dennen. Am. Mercury. Nov., 1948. i 
Population. Freedom from want and international population policy. Imre 
Ferenczi. Am. Sociological Rev. Oct., 1943. 
Postwar Reconstruction. Postwar programs of Europe’s iaderersund: Winifred . 
H. Hadsei. For. Policy Rep. Nov. 15, 1948. 
. The three R’s of postwar Europe, Hiram Motherwell. Harper’s. Dec., 








1943. 
Prisoners of War. Retaliation for the treatment of prisoners in the war of 1812. 
Ralph Robinson. Am. Hist. Rev. Oct., 1943. 
Radio. Radio after the war. John B. Whitton. For. Affairs. Jan., 1944. 
Raw Materials. Raw material controls and postwar economic policy? G. D. N. 
Worswick. Agenda. Aug., 1943. 
. Aluminum; have or have not? Fortune. Dec., 1943. 
Recognition. Is the recognition of a government retroactive? Joseph Nisot. 
Canadian Bar Rev. Oct., 1943. 
. Non-recognition in the courts; the ships of the Baltic republics. Herbert 
W. Briggs. Am. Jour. of Int. Law. Oct., 1943. 
Refugees. Polish refugees in India. Kira Banasineka. Asiatic Rev. Oct., 1943. 
Relief and Rehabilitation. Moscow, Atlantic City, and points ahead. "Luther 
Gulick. Survey Graphic. Dec., 1948. 
. Economic rehabilitation of prisoners of war in France. Int. Labour Rev.’ 











Oct., 1943. 

Reparations. The next reparations. R. P. Schwarz, London Quar, ‘of World 
Affairs. Oct., 1943. 

Russia. The Russian situation in retrospect. Sir Charles Gwynn. Russia and 
Europe. H. Foster Anderson. Fortnightly. Sept., Oct., 1943. 
. Behind the Russo-German ‘headlines. “Philip H.  Chadbourn. So. Atlan. 
Quar. Oct., 1943. 
. Russia, east and west. E. Lampert. Dublin Rev. Oct., 1943. 
———-. Russia presses on. Jules Menken. Nat. Rev. Nov., 1943, 
. Constants in Russian foreign policy, I. Editor. Nine. Cent. and After. 











Nov., 1943. 





. Toward Polish-Soviet ühdərstindiñg. Wladyslaw R. Malinowski. New 

Europe. Nov., 1943, Supp. 

=; We must live with soviet Fussia. Irving Brant. Free World. Nov., 1943. 
Sicily. Sicily and the Atlantic. Sir Herbert Richmond. Fortnightly. Sept., 1943. 
Singapore. The story of Singapore. Sir George Sansom. For.. Affairs, Jan., 1944, 
Small Nations. British war aims and the smaller European allies, II. G. N. 

Clark. Agenda. Aug., 1943. : 

. Small states and a new lesgue, from the viewpoint of Norway. Edvard 

Hambro. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Oct., 1943. 

. The small nations. Victor Bodson. New Europe. Oct., 1943. 

. The rights of nations. E. Ker. London Quar. of World Affairs. Oct., 














1943. 





. In defense of the small ccuntries. Arnold Wolfers. Yale Rev. Winter, 
1944, . 

Spain. What will Spain do? Massatia S. de Planelles. Dalhousie Rev. Oct., 
1948. Catholic. World. Nov., 1943. - 
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Sweden. Sweden between the fronts. Doiio. Contemp. Rev. Oct., 1943. 
i Thailand. Thailand and Japan. M. R. Seni Pramoj. Far Eastern Survey. .Oct.. 
. 20, 1943. 
Transylvania. The Transylvanian problem. Henry Baerlein. Fortnightly. Sept., 
1943. | 
- Ukraine. A voice To the Ukraine. Vladimir: de Korostovets. Contemp. Rev. 
Oct., 1948. 
Vatican. The Roman gierki before and after fascism. Don Luigi Sturzo. Rev. 
- of Politics. Oct., 1943. 
: War. The turn of the tide. Gilbert Murray. Contemp. Rev. Bink 1948. 
. The royal Netherlands navy and the war in the far east. 7%. E. L. 
Helfrich. The battle in the Java sea. J. N. C. van Heurn. Asiatic Rev. Ont, 1943, - 
. America at war; the end of the second year. Hanson W. Baldwin. The 
invasion of Europe. George Fielding Eliot. For. Affairs. Jan., 1944.. 
War Aims. How new a world? George Catlin. Contemp. Rev. Sept.; 1948. 
War Criminals. War criminals and the future. Sigrid Undset. Frea World. 
Dec., 1943. 
World Court. The permanent court. of international justice. Sir Cosi J. B. 
+ Hurst, Law Quar. Rev. Oct., 1948. 
World Organization. Toward postwar world order. Owen J. Roberti. World 
organization. John J. Parker. Ain. Bar Assoc. Jour. June, Nov., 1943. 
. A mid-European confederation. Dov ` Biegun. Fortnightly. Sept., 1943. 
—~——. Universalism versus regionalism in international organization. Pitman 
B. Potter. Distribution of powers between an international government and the 
governments of national states. Arnold Brecht. International administratior; lessons 
from the experience of the league of nations. Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer. Am. - 
Pol. Sci. Rev. Oct., 1943. 
———. A creative world order. Quintin M. Sanger. Bo. Atlan. Quar. Ost., 1948. 
ž ———. The international bill of rights project. William Draper Lewis Pa, Bar 
Assoc. Quar. Oct., 1943. 
. An essay towards the present and future peace of Europe by the es- 
tablishment of a European diet; parliament, or estates. William Penn. Inz. Concil. 
. Nov., 1948. 





Fa 














. Culbertson’s international armed force. Arthur O. Lovejoy. Free World. 
Nov., 1943. 


_ JURISPRUDENCE 


Books and Pamphlets 


Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor. Criminal careers in retrospect. Pp. 838C. N. Y.: 
Commonwealth. Fund. 1943. 
` Harrison, Leonard V. Chaos in sentencing youth offenders. Pp. 62 N. Y.: 
Committee on Youth and Justice, Community Service Society of N. Y. £043. 
| Articles 

Administration of Justice. Improving the administration of justice. Roscoe - 
Pound. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. Sept., 1943. 

Bar. Lawyers in the army. Walter P. Armstrong, Jr. Legal assistance to military 
personnel. Edmund R. Beckwith. The lawyer in this war. Myron C. Cramer. Am. 
Bar Assoc. Jour. June, July, Nov., 1948. 


. The bar and the war. Frank B. Belcher. Calif. State Bar Jour. Sapte 
Oct., 1943. 2 
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. Thee economic basis for a society of advocates. Albert M. Kales. Jour. of 
Am. Judicature Society. Oct., 1948. - 
. Legal leadership. Jomes R. Newkirk. The bar and the war. Sotya M. 
Morris. Ind. Law Jour. Oct., 1948. . 

Common Law. The English common law; barrier ` aping Abaotniea c. H. 
McIlwain. Am. Hist. Rev. Oct., 1943. 

Crime. Narcotic addiction and criminality. Pablo O. Wolff. Jour. of Crim. Law 
and Criminol. Sept.--Oct., 1948. 
. War and crime? a‘ lesson in determinism. Leslie James. Police Jour. ` 
Oct.—Dec., 1948. 

Criminal Negligence. A rationale of criminal negligence. Roy Moreland. Ky. 
Law Jour. Nov., 1943. 

Delinquericy, The boys’ home at Reading. Paul N. Schaeffer. Jour. of Crim. 
Law and Criminol. Sept.—Oct., 1948. 
. Juvenile delinquency. R. 8. Robertson. Canadian Bar Rev. Oct., 1943. 
. Juvenile delinquency.-John O. Louis. Minn. Municipalities. Oct., 1943. 
. Juvenile delińquency problems. Robert H. Scott. Tax Digest. Nov., 1943. 
. Juvenile delinquency in wartime. State Govt: Nov., 1948. 

Grand Jury. Charge to grand jury. Lemuel Shaw. Law Society Jour. Aug. j ‘1943. 
- Jury Verdicts. Jury verdicts upon special questions in civil cases. Charles T. 
McCormick, Jour, of Am. Judicature Society. Oct., 1943. 

Legal Aid. Legal aid for the poor; a study in comparative lew and legal-reform, - 
II. E. J. Cohn. Law Quar. Rev. Oct., 1943. 

Military Justice. Military justice and trial procedure. ‘Myron C. Cramer. Aan: 
Bar Assoc. Jour. July, 1948. 

Oil and Gas, The law of oil and gas. William E. Colby. brs Diw Rev. Sept 
1943. 

Procedure. New rules of federal criminal procedure. Arthur r, Vanderbilt hice 
Bar Assoc. Jour. July, 1943. 

Torts. Principles of torts. Warren A. Seavey. Neb. Law Rev. Oct., 1943.. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Books and Pamphlets 


Action for cities; a guide for community Planning. Pp. 77. Chicago: Pub. Admin. 
Service. .1943. 

McCarthy, John J. The science of fighting fire; for the citizen, the professional, 
the volunteer, and the auxiliary. Pp. 265. N. Y.: Norton. 1943. 

Paneth, Philip. Epio of the soviet cities. Pp. 127. London: Alliance Press. 1943. 

Ridley, Clarence E., and Simon, Herbert A. Measuring municipal activities; a 
survey of suggested criteria for appraising administration. 2nd ed. Pp. 75. Chicago: 
Int. City Managers’ Assoc. 1943. 

Sikes, Pressly S. A guide to published data for cities of the United States. Pp. 48. 
Bloomington (Ind.): Bur. of Govt. Research, Ind. Univ. 1943. 7 

‘ Stark, George W. City of destiny; the story of Detroit. Pp. 514. Detroit: Arnold- 
Powers. 1943. 




















Articles 


Mee aaa Centralised municipal gocounting i in 1 wartime. Perry Rodman. Am. 
City. Oct., 1948. ~ 

Airports. Air traffic and airports in relation to urban planning. William A. M. 
Burden. Am. City. Nov., 1948. ; 


s. 
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. Development of municipal airports. T. E. Flaherty. Kan. ‘Govt. Jour. 





Nov., 1948. 

i Canada. Canadian cities; their war rôle and their postwar plans. George S. 
Mooney. Minn. Municipalities. Dec., 1948.. 
China. The pao-chia system in China. Y. Y. Hsu. Far Eastern Survey. Dec. 8, 
Cities. Cities now and in the world to come. Maury Maverick. Va. Mun. Rev. 
Oct., 1943. 
i . Cities in the world outlook. Louïs Brownlow. Pub. Management. Nov., 





~ 1943. 
: City Manager. Listening in at the managers’ conference. Don K. Prics. The 

making of administrative” decisions. Panel Discussion. Pub. Management. Oct., 
Nov., 1943. 





. East Cleveland celebrates 25 years of council-manager government. 
Patricia Knowlton. More services for less money with Janesville manager. Perry 
O Brien. Politicos frustrate Knoxville. M. H. Satterfield. Nat.. Mun. Rev. Nov., 
Dec., 1948. 
` County Government. County government in the war effort. ER F. Schoeppel. 
Kan. Govt. Jour. Dec., 1943. 

Courts. A summary of the courts in the city of Mexico. Jorge ‘Luna y Parra. 
Jour. of Am. Judicature Society. Oct., 1943. f 
: Federal-City Relations. Municipal codperation with rationing and price control. 

Ralph W. Hackett. New Jersey Municipalities. Oct., 1943. 

Fire Protection. High pressure water for fire control. R.G. Pulver, Western City. 
Nov., 1943. ` 

Health. Health education in action. A. Oppenheim. Postwar malaria prevention 
by. the ‘county health department. Wilfred N. Sisk. Am. Jour. of. Pub. Health. . 
Nov., 1943. s 

Housing. Restrictions on removal of tenants under the federal housing epula- 
tion. Reymont Paul. Mich. State Bar Jour. Nov., 1943. ` 
. Why a citizen’s. housing council? Harold 8. Buttenheim. New ere 
Municipalities. Nov., 1943. 
, . FPHA war housing immune from local ordinances. David L. Krooth. 
‘Am. City. Nov., 1943. 
‘ . Public war housing in the Hampton Roads area. Oliver C. Winston. 
Va. Mun. Rev. Nov., 1943. 

Licensing. Municipal powers to license businesses. Thomas A. Mathews. Ml. 
Mun. Rev. Oct., 1943. 

Mayor. Powers of mayors and village presidents. Thomas A. Matthews. Tl. Mun. 
Rev. Nov., 1943. 

Ordinance Codification.: New approach to codification of municipal ordinances. 
Joseph T. Karcher. New Jersey Municipalities. Nov., 1943. 

Parking Lots. A successful municipal parking lot [Kalamazoo]. E. S. Clark. 
The Municipality. Dec., 19438. 

Personnel. Fixing of city salaries. Albert B. Martin. Kan. Govi. Jour. Nov., 1943. 
. Cost-of-living adjustment of state and municipal wages. Monthly ‘Labor 
Rev. Nov., 1943. ` 
. Wartime personnel practices in cities. Jeremiah J. Donovan. Pub. 
Management. Nov., 1943. 
. New mineral retirement system in operation. The Municipality. Dec., 
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Planning. Industrial planning for the postwar period. Paul G. Hoffman. Postwar 
planning for cities. Wilson W. Wyatt. Postwar planning; training for action. Leonard 
G. Howell. Some local Doses planning problems. Pab. Management. Oct., Nov. 
1043. 





. City planning; battle of the approach. Fortuna: -Nov., 1943. 
. Practical pointers on municipal planning. S. W. Hodgins Am. City. 





Nov., 1943. 

Sanitation. Garbage and refuse collection and disposal in California cities, I 
and II. Winston R. Updegraff. Western City. Oct., Nov., 1948.. 

Special Assessments. Financing public improvements by special assessments. 
George H. Gabel, C. Stanley Perry, and Frank Bittner. The Municipality. Nov., 1943. 

State-Local Relations. Supervision of county debts in Kentucky. Glenn D. Mor- ` 
row. Pub. Admin, Rev. Autumn, 1943. 

Suburbs. Suburbs. Chauncy D. Harris. Am. Jour. of Sociol. July, 1943. 
. Taxation. Tax rates of American cities. Rosina K. Mohaupt. Nat. Mun. Rev. 
Dec., 1943. 

Transportation. After the war; how many passengers? James H. Collins. Pub. 
Util. Fort. Dec. 9, 1948. 

Urbanization. Two factors in urban population growth. Sels C. Mayo. Social 
Forces. Oct., 1943. 

Voters’ Registration. The administration of permanent registration in Phila- 
délphia. John P. Horlacher. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Oct., 1943. 

Washington. Washington gets soiled. Carlisle Bargeron. Am. Mercury. Nov., - 
1948. 


_ POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Books and Pamphlets 


een Gerald. The world turns left. Pp. 256. London: W. H. Allen. 1943. 
. Appadorat, A. The substance of politics. Pp. 532. London: Oxford Univ. Press. 

1943. 

Benedict, Ruth F. Race; science, and politics. Rey. ed. Pp. 284. N. Y.: Viking. 
1043. 

Bratton, Fred G. The legacy of the liberal spirit; men and movements in the 
making of modern thought. Pp. 329. N. Y.: Scribner. 1943. 

Dalby, Joseph. The Catholic conception of the law of ‘nature. Pp. 64. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1943. 

Edmonds, Arthur T. The democratic way of life and how to secure it. Pp. 61. 
London: Economic Reform Club. 1948. 

Emeny, Brooks. Mainsprings of world politica. Pp. 94. N. Y.: For. Policy Assoc. 
1943. 

Friedmann, W. The crisis of the national state. Pp. 208. N. Y.: Macmillan. 1943. 

Gooch, George P. Our heritage of freedom. Pp: 26. London: Individualist Book- 
shop. 1942. . 

Herridge, W. D. Which kind of revolution? Pp. 169. Boston:.Little, Brown. 1943. 

Holcombe, Arthur N., and Downes, James E. Politics in action; the problems of 
representative government. Pp. 56. Wash.: Nat. Council for the Soc. Studies. 1948. 

Jefferson, Thomas. The complete Jefferson; containing his major writings, pub- 
lished and unpublished, except his letters, assembled and arranged by Saul K. 
Padover. Pp. 1351. N. Y.: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 1943. 

La Farge, John. The race question and the negro; a study of the Catholic doc- 
trine on interracial justice. Pp. 331. N. Y. Longmans. 1943. - 
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Lasswell, Harold D., and Cummings, Howard H. Public opinion in war and 
peace; how Americans makè up their minds. Pp. 68. Wash.: Nat. Counzil for the 
Soc. Studies. 1943. 

Iappmann, Walter. An i inquiry into the principles of the good society. Pp. 402... 
Boston: Little, Brown. 1943. 

Lorimer, Frank, and Others. Population; problems and trends of our changing 

population. Pp. 64. Wash.: Nat. Council for the Soc. Studies. 1943. ‘ 

Matthews, Herbert L. The fruits of fascism. -Pp. 341. N. Y.: Harcourt. 1048. 

Menefee, Selden C. Assignment: U. S. A. Pp. 308. N. Y.: Reynal & Hitchcock. - 
1943. 

Mott, Frank L. Jefferson and the press. Pp. 65. Baton Rouge (La.): La. State - 


‘Univ. Press. 1943. 


Ogburn, William F., ed. American society in wartime. Pp. 244. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1943. 
Reyam. Les principes de Machiavel et la politique de la France. Pp. 367. N. Y.: 


„French & European Publications. 1943.” 


Seldes, George and Helen. Facts and fascism. Pp. 286. N. Y.: In Fact, Inc. 1948. 
Sheen, Fulton J. Philosophies at war. Pp. 200. N. Y.: Scribner. 1943. 
- Articles _ 

_ Communism. The semcniaged communist press. Frederick Woltman. Am. Mer- 
cury. Nov., 1943. - 

Conservatism. The problem of conservatism in: fifteenth-contury England. 
Sylvia L. Thrupp. Speculum. July, 1943. 
' Credit Unions. Credit unions in the United States. Lincoln Clark. Jcur. of Busi- 
ness. Oct., 1943. 

Democracy. William Leggett, spokesman of Jacksonian democrazy. Richard 


- Hofstadter. Pol. Sci. Quar. Dec., 1943. 


Economic Reconstruction. The postwar strategy of American’ business. Harriet 
Phelan-Cressey, Amerasia, Oct. 25, 19438. 
_ Ethics. The scientist and ethics. S. A. Nock. Method in ethics. Paul Henle. 
Ethics. Oct., 1943. 

Hegel. The politics of Hegel. Christoper Dawson. Dublin Rev. Oct., ‘1948. 

- Jewry. The Jew in our day; the American Jew. Waldo Frank. Contemp. Jewish 
Record. Oct., 19438. 

Laissez-Faire. Laieses-faire. G. L. Schwartz. Nine. Cent. and After. Nov., 1943. 

Machiavelli. Machiavellian politics. J. A. Corry. Queen’s Quar. Aatumn, 1943. 

Monopoly and Competition. Competition from newcomers. R. G. Hawtrey. Eco- 


_nomiea. Aug., 1943. 


1948. 





. Bocial biases and recent theories of competition. William H. Nicholls. 
Quar. Jour. of Econ. Nov., 1943. 

National Income, The share of capital in national income; United States, United 
Kingdom, and Germany. Julius Wyler. Soc. Research. Nov., 1943. 

National Morale. State of the nation. Sherry Mangan. Fortune. Nov., 1948. 
Ockham. Ockham’s political ideas. Philotheus Bochner. Rev. of Politics. Oot., 


Planning. Principles and the planners. James Travis. Catholic World. Nov., 1943. 
Political Philosophy. Citizenship in a great state. Bertrand Russell. Fortune. 
Dec., 1943. 





. Freedom and-control. Geoffrey Crowther. For: Affairs, Jan, 1944. 
Politics. Politics for politicians. Nicholas Doman. So. Atlan. Quar. Oct., 1943. 
- Prelude for politicians. W. J. Blyton. Quar. Rev. vai: 1943., 
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_ Public Opinion. Methods of mass-observation, with particular reference to hous- 
ing. Celia Goller. Agenda. Aug., 1943. 
. Public opinion polls. Pub. Opinion Quar. Fall, 1943. 
. Fortune survey. Fortune. Nov., Dec., 1943. 

Race. Race i in the world to come. Alvin Johnson. Yale Rev. Winter, 1944. 

Social Interests. A survey of social interests. Roscoe Pound. Harvard Law Rev. 
Oct., 1948. 

Social Philosophy. Langland and medigeval functionalism. Rufus W. Rauch. 
Rev. of Polities. Oct., 1943. 
. The inversion of culture, and the world revolution. John Wild. Sewanee 
Rev. Autumn, 1943. 

Social Sciences. The facts of the social sciences. F. A. Hayek. Ethics. Oct., 1943. 
. Psychiatry, war, and the social sciences. G. H. „Stevenson. Queen’s Quar. 
Autumn, 1043. 

Terminology. The definition of words. “Clement Rogers. Quar. Rev. Oct., 1943. 

Thomism. Reflections on the strength and weakness of Thomism. Charles Hart- 
shorne. Ethics. Oot:, 1943. 

War. Social participation and totalitarian war. ` Edwin M. Lemert. Am. Sociologi- 
cal Rev. Oct., 1948. 
. The unknown soldier and the ideal of hGHR, T. V. Smith. Yale Rev.. 
Winter, 1944. 

















GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


MILES O. PRICE i s 
Law Library, Columbia University 
AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES 


Agriculture Department 
Library. A preliminary list of. Latin American periodicals and serials. City: 
under the direction of Elizabeth G. Hopper. Washington, August, 1948: 195 p. 
(mim). (Library list no. 5.) 


Commerce Department 


Census bureau. American history. Uncle Sam, how he grew, 150 years of American 

history as recorded in the census; [by Roscoe Wright.] Washington: Govt. Ptg. 

Off., 1948. 74 p. 20¢. 

Financial statistics. Financial statistics of cities over 100, 000 population, 

` 1989: v. 3. Detailed report, consolidations of city-corporation data, with prorated 
amounts for some overlying local governmental units. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Ofi., 1943. 228 p. 35¢. Same for 1940. 121 p. 30¢. Prepared under supervision of . 
E. R. Grey, chief statistician for state and local government. 

Financial statistics of cities having populations over 100,000, 1941: v. 3, 

statistical compendium. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1943: 160 p. 65¢. 

State finances, 1942: v. 3, Statistical’ compendium. Washington: Govt. 

Ptg. Off.,-1943, 88 p. 20¢. State finances, 1948, v. 2, Topical report no. 2, State 

debt on Jane 30, 1948. Washington, 1943. 7 p. [processed]. $ 

Population. Estimates of the civilian population of the United States, by 

counties, March 1, 1943. Washington, October 1, 1943. 22 p. [processed] _ 
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- Congress 


Committee on judiciary. Insurance: joint hearings before the subcommittees . 
on 8, 1862, H.R. 3269, anc H.R. 8270, 78th Congress, lst session. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Of., 1943. 257 p. (An oti constitutional question is involved in 
these hearings. ) 
House of Representatives. Selective service act, as amended; contains laws of 75th, 
76th, 77th, and 78th Congresses; comp. by Elmer A, Lewis. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Of., 1948. 51 p. 10¢. 
J udiciary committee. Preventing multiple state income taxes on salaries of 
government employees: hearings, 78th Cong., Ist sess., on H.R. 2203 (subse- 
quently amended and reintroduced as H.R. 3592). Washington: Govi. Ptg. Off., 
1943. 29 p. ; 
Un-American activities, Special subcommittee. Investigation of un-Ameri- 
can propaganda activities in United States, hearings, 78th Cong., _st sess., on 
H.Res. 282... v. 15, iii, 8883-9755 p. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off.; 1943. $1.25. 
Report and minority views of Ta committee on un-American activi- ' 
_ ties in Japanese war relocation centers... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1943. 
28 p. 10¢. 
Senate. Extraterritoriality in “China, article prepared by Elbert D. Thomas, 
Senator from Utah... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1948, 12 p. 5¢. 
American small business, special committee to study problems of. Small busi- 
ness problems: Federal agencies and small business, by Julius W. Allen. Washing- 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1943. 115 p. (Senate committee print no. 16, 78th Cong., lst 
BeR88. ) 

















Military affairs commiitee. Government contracta. Problema of contract 
termination, hearings ... 78th Cong., lat sess., on 8. 1268 ... and S. 1280 .. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1943. pt. 1, 85 p. 15¢. 
Married men exemption, drafting ‘of fathers, hearings, 78th Cong., Ist 
` gegs., on 8, 763... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1943. pts. 2 and 8, 19-312 p. 45¢. 
- Post-war economic ‘policy and planning, Spectal committee on. . . . Report of Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney, pursuant to S. Res. 102... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1943. 
144 p. 15¢. 
Privileges and elections committee. Voting in time of war by membecs of the land 
and naval forces, hearings .. . on B. 1285, 78th Cong.; Ist sess. ... Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1943. 101 Do . : 


Federal Security Agency 


Public assistance bureau. Policies and procedures governing administration of 
services and assistance to énemy aliens affected by government action, handbook 
for state agencies. [revised 1943] Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1948. 157 p. 


Labor Department 


Labor statistics bureau. Cancellation of war contracts, oian and practices, 1918- 
19 [with list of citations}: by J. Donald Edwards. Washington, 1943. 79 p. [proc- 
essed] 








Salaries of federal employees, Oct., 1942... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 
1943. 12 p. [From Monthly Labor Review, Sept., 1943.] 

Library of Congress f 
Bibliography division. Alaska, selected list of references; comp. by Grace Hadley 
Fuller. Washington, 1943. 181 p. [processed] s 
Legislative reference service. Procedure of t poroa maine) with spec: al reference to 


x 
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the present war: part 1, summary; pt. 2, main report. [by] Benjamin Aksin. - Wash- 
ington, 1943. (mim.) (Public affairs buL, 23A-23B.) 


President 


National resources planning board. State water law in development of the West, 
report submitted to water resources committee . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off. 
1943. 188 p. 25¢. 


State Department 


Foreign relations of the United States. Japan: 1931-1941. (In two volumes) Vol- 
ume 1. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1948. 947 p. map. $2.25. Volume II, lix, 
816 p. 1943. $1.75. (“These two volumes contain a documentary record of the 
diplomatic relations between the United States and Japan during the decade prior 
to the outbreak of war between the two countries.” It is said that a number of 
the documents, relating to-the final phase, are here printed for the first time.) 
The territorial papers of the United States: v. 11, The territory of Michigan, 
1820-1829. C. E. Carter, comp. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1943. 1372 p. il 
(Pub. 1965.) $3.25. 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
CALIFORNIA 


Citizens’ tax committee. Report... Sacramento, 1943. 80 p. .- 

Industrial relations department. Immigration and housing division. California law 
relating to auto courts and resorts and auto and trailer camps in unincorporated 
areas. (From part 2, division 13, of health and safety code. San Francisco, 515 
Van Ness Avenue, 1943. 15 p. 

Universily of California, Berkeley. Bureau of public imini ahőn: Official war 
publications: guide to state, federal, and Canadian publications, by J. i Wilcox. 
(v. 6) Berkeley, 1943. 274 p. (mim.) $1.75. 

State war council. California war powers act. Sacramento, 1943. 13p. 

ILLINOIS ; . 

Illinois tex commission. County government in Dlinois; prepared for the Illinois 
tax commission by Clyde F. Snider... Reprinted from 23d and 24th annual re- 
ports of the Ilinois tax commission . . . (Springfield, 1943] 182 p. maps. 

LOUISIANA 
Public works department. Handbook for parish planning: & guide for parish plan- 
ning boards. R. H. Odom, comp. Baton Rouge, 1943. 121 p. tables, charts, maps. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston. City planning board. Rehabilitation in Bostoni v. 2, A progress report on 
reconstruction. Boston, City Hall 43, 1943. 54 p. [processed] 

MICHIGAN _ oe , , 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Bureau of business research. Current problems 
of business and government. I. Renegotiation of government contracts. II. Ter- 
mination of government contracts. ITI. Reconversion to peace-time production. 


IV. Post-war markets. ,.. Ann Arbor, 1943. 76 p. (Michigan business papers no. 
14.) : 





Bureau of government. The direct primary in Michigan, 1909-1935, by 
James K. Pollock. Ann Arbor, 1943. 81 p. (University of Michigan. Bureau of 
government. Michigan governmental studies no. 14.) ; 
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` NEW HAMPSHIRE 
University of New Hampshire. Agricultural experiment station. Studies in local 
government and taxation in rural New Hampshire. H. C. Grinnell. Durham, 1948. 
_ 157 p. (Bulletin 346.) 


NEW YORK 
Post-war public works planning commission. Post-war public works municipal hand- 
book: outline of procedure to be followed. by municipalities and distrizts when ap- 
plying for a state grant ... Albany, State Office Bldg., 1943. 43 p. 

State tax commission. Albany assessment investigation: interim repcrt, by E. B. 
Morris. Albany, 1943. 26 p. (mim.) (The Dewey investigation.) 

New York City. Municipal reference library. Latest codified ordinances of cities 
over 100,000. M. Kehl, comp. New York, 1943. 5 p. (photostat.) 75¢. (Only from 
Public Affairs Information Service, 11 W. 40th St., N. Y.) 

Office of the compiroller. Bureau of excise taxes. Regulations for general © 

business and financial tax. New York, 350 Broadway, 1948. 130 p. tables. 





OKLAHOMA 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. Readings and materials in Oklahoma municipal 
government and administration... by H. V. Thornton... Normen, 1943. 2 v. 
diagrs. f j 

OREGON : : . : 
Universtiy of Oregon, Eugene. Bureau of municipal research and service. Compara- 
tive tax rates in Oregon cities, 1948—44. Eugene, 1948. 9 p. (mim.) (Information 
bulletin no. 56). 25 ¢. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Planning board. Towns of South Carolina, Incorporation dates, population, utili- 
ties, communications, county political representation. Columbia, 1943. 64 p. 
(Pamphlet no. 8, rev.) 


TEXAS : 
Agricultural and mechanical college. Agricultural experiment station. State and 
local financial relations in Texas, by H. C. Bradshaw. College Station, 1942. 26 p. 
(Bulletin 618.) 

Texas centennial of statehood commission. A century of Texas VEER ` Austin 
[01943] 47 p. (Citizenship series no. 3.) 

A century of Texas governors and capitols. Austin, 1943. 64 p. (Citizen- 
ship series no. 5.) i 





WABHINGTON 
University of Washington. Bureau of governmental research. 1943 laws affecting 
cities. Seattle, 1943. 58 p. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee. Salary study policy commission. Technical committee. [Report] to the 
salary policy committee of the five units of government operating in the Milwau- 
kee city area. Milwaukee, City Hall, Municipal Reference Library. 1943. 8 [20] p. 
(mim.) 


wW o 


"FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL sh Sa ah 


BRAZIL . ` É : eae 


Instituto Brasil-Retidos Unidós. Revista, Vol: I, no, TE EAEN 1943. 156 p. 


- (The Istituto Brasil-Estados Unidos is probably the most active and efficient of 
those agencies in South America which seek to foster cultural intercourse between 
the countries of North and South America.) - E Es : 


CANADA 


Parliament. British North Addie act and amendments (together with other acts” 
and orders’ in council relating to`the Constitution of Canada and its-provinces, 
1867-1943; with prefix containing text of Quebeo resolutions, 1864, and London ` 
resolution, 1866.) Maurice Ollivier, comp. Ottawa, ‘King’s Printer, 1948, 357 p. 


$1.00. 


Quebec (Province). Bureau of statistics. List of the municipal p PRE EA of the 


Province of Quebeo. - Jueboð; Sings Printer, 1943. 91 p. 25. eS 
CHILE = Š 

Emhajada de Chil en México. Noticias de Chile: boletin foranal de la Embájada 

de Chile en México. Número 1, 20 de.agosto de 1943. ` 

Unión nacional de municipalidades de Chile... . Organización de la eatadistica 

municipal ..: . por Carlos Gaedechens Onfray and Carlos Charlín Ojeda. Vitia 

del -Mar, Timp. “Universo,” 1942. 21 [XT] P, illus. - 


COLOMBIA 


Ministerio de gobierno. . M Ausiliar E AN sintesis de’ consultas resueltas ; 


por el ministerio de gobierno, 1982-1942; Por Luis Ernesto Puyana. Bogotá, imp: 
nacional, 1943. aa p. - f 
OUBA 
Archivo nacional: -Correspondencia diplomática de la delegación Cubaña en Nueva 


York durante la guerra de independencia de 1895 a 1898. Tomo primero. Pre- 


facio del Dr. José Augustin Martin . . Habana; Imp. “El Siglo XX,” 1043. 
fiviii, 171 p. ilus. (Cuba. Archivo nacional: Sus publicaciones, N: II). i 
Comision nacional para el estudio de los problemas de la post-guerra.- Hacia “un 
mundo mejor . : Habana, Gultas], 8. Ay 1943. 87 p. (Pub pagiin N. Ue 


_OXHCHOBLOVAEIA 
“Ministry of foreign affairs. ‘Czechoslovakia fights baok. New York, A American coun- 
“eil on foreign relations, 1948. an p. $3.00. tes $ — 

GREAT BRITAIN = abe 


Inter-allied information -commisston. Punishment for war crimes 3 (2): Collective 
notes presented to ‘the governments of-Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., and the 
United States of Ameriod, and relative Sompepondence: Tondon: H. M. 8.0., 
1943. 40 p. is. s ae 


MEXICO 


Secretaria de relaciones exteriores. Bibliográfia de la. Secretarta . .por` Gabriel 
Daldivar. México, Tall Gr. de la' Nación, 1943. 96 pp. (Departamento de in- - 


formación para el extranjero, Series bibliográficas mexicanas. Número 2.) . 
Universidad auténoma de México. Faculiad de -derecho y. ciencias sociales: “La 
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guerra” y los medios juridicos para evitarla: tesis... por Carlos López Her- 

- nández. México, Tip. Virginia, 1943. 82 p. ` ; 
Museo arqueológico histérico.y etnográfico de Campeche. Catálogo de documentos 
para la historia de Yucatán y Campeche que se hallan en diversos archivos y bib- 
lió tecas de México, y del extranjero. Recopilados por Héctor Pérez Martínez. 
Campeche, Trity Hermanos, 1948. 133 p. 


SALVADOR . . 
San Salvador, Alcaldia municipal. Segundo congreso de municipalidades. Re- 


pública de El Salvador, 1943. San Salvador, Ed. Ahora, 1943. 48 p. illus. (Con- 
tains a proposal for the revision of the law relating'to municipalities.) 


VENEZUELA 

Ministerio de fomento. Dirección general de estadistica. División pol{tizo-territorial 

de la Repdblica. Edición oficial. Caracas, Lit. y Tip. Vargas, 1942.93 p.... 
COMITÉ CONSULTIVO ECONÓMICO FINANOIMRO INTHRAMBRICANO 

Manuel de su organización y actividades, 1939-1943. Washington, 1948. 122 p. . 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFIOB 

Man-power, mobilization for peace. Montreal, I. L. O., 1943. 78 p. 25¢. 


Steps taken by the Pan American Union in fulfillment of the resolutions adopted 
at the eighth international conference of American states and the three meetings 
of the ministers of foreign affairs of the American republics. Washington, 1943. 
58 p. (mim.} (Congress and conference series No. 44). 

UN{ON DEMOCRÁTICA CENTROAMEBRICANA 


Departamento editorial. Por que lucha centro América. México, ‘Gr fica Pan- 
americana, 1943. 75 p. 
UNITHD NATIONS INFORMATION OFFICE ay 


Punishment for war crimes. New York, 610 Fifth Avenue, 1943. 64 p. 20¢. (Doeu- 
ments and speeches relating to the topic, by various leaders of United’Nations.) 
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The ITALIAN CON CEPTION of 
| _ INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By oo Piero Sereni - 

-A comprehensive s account of the decay and practice of inter- 

- national law in Italy from its origin in the thirteenth century l 

` until the outbreak of the k World War. The first gen- 
eral study of the subject to appear in any country, ees 
Italy itself. “A valuable. contribution . - + fills a serious gap.” 
—Edwin M. Borchard, X Yale University. “SS a 50 


` Columbia U1 Iniversity Press - 





Comparative D T 
-conomic | | 
ystems. 





BY RALPH H. BLODGETT © 
. University. of Illinois a 


` The first part of this new college text analyzes, compares, and evaluates 
‘capitalism, theoretical socialism, theoretical communism, practical social- 
ism in Soviet Russia, fascist in Italy, and Natioñal Socialism in Ger- _ - 
“ many. The systems of Russia, Italy and _Germany receive particularly 
figorous treatment. Part two is devoted to an unusually thorough analy- 5 
sis, interpretation and criticism of Marxian Socialism. The book is 
oiganized by topics, the same list of topics being discussed in connection 
with all systems. Summaty chapters give pictures of aa anan as a: 
~ whole. Published is February. 845 pages. $4.00, 0 i 


ee TH MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 ame AVENUE, NEW. YORK 11 


tN 





T E 3 - Anew anddynamic method for 
oe ee \ teaching diplomatic. history 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY | 


IN ACTION 


A Series of Case Studies 


By Rican W. VAN ALSTYNE - ho 


f “Foreword by Grabam H. Stuart Be. ihe 
A text that blazes a new ‘trail, that vitalizes Ametican diplomatic’ ni a feign 


: _ policy, that concentrates on: actual problems. 


he Without disregarding the importance of time sequences in history, the-author sode 
a còmparative study based on a series of related case studies which illustrate (mecca 


diplomacy i in action.. 


Gives the student a real EIR A to participate Cree in solving thie e practical p 


1 ‘lems of American diplomacy. 


i Motives and deeds are EN IATA Foi. 


eae OF 
-AMERICAN RELIEF ` 
_ IN EUROPE, 1918-1919 


BANE and Lutz 


` How American relief in Europe was organized. 
and administered as revealed by the documents. 
The Introduction by Mr. Hoover summarizes 
briefly the whole story. 

A timely book on'a problem that may face us 
soon again. ~- $6. 00 


THE REICHSTAG ELECTION OF 

: MARCH 5, 1933 > 
- RaLPH H. Lurz and Pearce E. QUINN 
A keyed ıp ‘showing lored symbols the 
election jetctar by ene be daions and Sani 
_for the’ last free, election held in Germany, wi 
Ta an in colors) showing me 
cline of “various 
tions 1920-1933, an the data on pagers the ma) 
‘and graph are based. 21 x 28 inches; sog each. 


February $5. 00 


THE BLOCKADE OF _. 
GERMANY AFTER “HE . 
ARMISTICE, 1918-1919. 

BANE and Lutz 

A documentary history of the food blockade, 
its expansion to the Baltic, the unremitting 
American effort to secure its relaxation before 
peace was signed, and the relatior. of the block- 
ade to censorship policies and contemporary pub- 


` lic opinion of the Blockade after the Armistice. . 


$6.00 


WILLIAMS ‘OUTLINE MAPS 


Planned to meet new demands and' new d= 
velopments in teaching geography, history, po- 
litical science. Now ready: THE FAR. BAST— 
POLITICAL, 17 x 20, centered on the 120th e. 


- meridian, THE POLAR WORLD—Equal-erea 


and -Egxidistent, 11 x 22. Sample copies will be 


Bo aba ty ai OE oz 


"STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford University, Califomia 











——— BIL AKISTON BOOKS 
A 


BRAUN—The Settlement of 
Industrial Disputes ! 
By Kurt BRAUN | 
The Brookings Institution 


This book offers an intimate study of the basic problems and fundamental prin- 
ciples that underlie all adjustments of labor controversies. The character, structure 
and procedure of the existing agencies, private and governmental, are discussed ; 
the accuracy and applicability of the findings in the analytical parts of the study 
are examined to show how the different methods were, or can be, put in practice. 
The book will serve the needs of students of labor problems and industrial 
relations, also of practical men and women who face these problems in their daily 
work, Ready February (Probable Price) $3.50. 


NICHOLLS and VIEG-Wartime 
Government in Operation 


By W. H. Nicholls, Iowa State College, and John A. Vieg, Formerly of 
Towa State College 


This book presents a constructive analytical study of our governmental wartime 
policies with major emphasis on the food program and labor policy. The analysis 
made of the reciprocal effects of agricultural policy and labor policy is the key 
to an understanding of our war mobilization and stabilization programs. The 
book is of special value to students of economics and government and to all inter- 
ested in politics. 109 Pages. Tables, $1.50 (1943) 


-MACHLUP—International Trade 
and the National Income Multiplier 
` By Fritz Machlup, University of Buffalo . 


This is an important contribution to international economics, business cycle 
theory, and monetary theory in general. This book presents a penetrating analysis 
of the interrelationships of international trade, capital movements, investments and 
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T= ideology of the Japanese Government is 
here analyzed in relation to its own peo- 
ple, the state and to other nations. From the 
time of the promulgation of the Imperial Con- 
stitution in 1889 up to the “China incident” the 
Japanese governmental theories are clearly de- 
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THE LEADERSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE POSTWAR WORLD* 


CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 
` University of Illinois 


It is now more than one hundred years since the substance of the 
Connally Resolution was first adopted by a legislative body in the 
United States;' it is almost fifty years since the United States, at 
the Hague Conferences, took the lead in pressing for an inter- 
national court with much more power than the Court we have since 
failed to join;? it is about thirty-five years since Congress itself, 
by a unanimous vote in both houses, adopted a resolution urging 
that the United States Navy be combined with other navies into 
an international police force for the preservation of peace; it is 
not quite thirty years ago that the political parties, without any of 
the present hullabaloo on the point, and at a time when the 
United States was not itself at war, achieved such a unity of posi- 
tion in their stand for effective American participation in world 
order as to make debate between them on that issue virtually nil;' 


* An address delivered at the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the American Po-. 
litical Science Association, Washington, D. C., January 20, 1944. 

1 Resolution adopted by Massachusetts state senate in 1832 (by vote of 19 to 5), 
and by both houses of the Massachusetts legislature in 1837, denouncing war,urging 
the gubstitution of machinery for peaceful settlement of disputes, approving a con- 
gress or court of nations as the best practicable method of peaceful settlement, and 
recommending that the President negotiate with other governments to secure such 
an institution. Seven other state legislatures adopted similar resolutions during the 
next fifteen years. 

2 The American delegates to the First Hague Conference, in 1899, proposed an 
international court, with compulsory jurisdiction, and otherwise, as the delegates 
explained i in their report, similar to the U. S. Supreme Court. See full text of the plan 
in U. S. Foreign Relations, 1907, Pt. 2, pp. 1148-1144. 

3 The so-called Bennett-Lodge Joint Resolution of -June 25, 1910 (presented to 
the Senate by Senator Lodge). Cong. Rec., Vol. 45, Pt. 8, pp. 8545-8548, 8874 (61st 
Cong., 2nd Sess.); 86 Stats. 885. 

4 Bee analysis of the platforms and campaign of 1916, in Berdahl, The Policy of 
the United States with Respect to the League of Nations, pp. 33-35. 
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and it is not qite thirty years ago that the man goon to bezome the 
Republican leader in the Senate joined from the same platform with 
the Democratic President in an appeal for a League of Nations, 
and a League with force, both economic and military, at its com- 
mand. 

That appeal of Senator Lodge-was so eloquent an unne for 
responsible participation of the United States in world organiza- 
tion, and at the same time so accurate a prophecy of the difficulties” 
that were to arise then under his own leadership, and that may arise 
now under the leadership of others, that some paragraphs deserve, 
quotation and re-quotation. This is what he said.in 1916: 


“The limit of voluntary arbitration has, I think, been reached... . I think : 
the next step is... to put force behind international pannel an inter- 
national league or agreement, or tribunal, for peace. We may not solve it 
in that way, but if we cannot solve it in that way, it can be salved in no - 
other. I know, and no one éan, I think, know better than one who has. 
. served long in the Senate, . . . no one can, I think, feel more deeply than’ ’ 
I do the difficulties which the League [to Enforce Peace] has undertaken. 
. But the difficulties cannot be overcome unless we try to overcome them. 
` I believe much can be done. Probably it’ will be impossible to stcp all wars, 
but it certainly will be possible to stop some wars and thus dirrinish their 
number... I know the obstacles. I know how quickly we shall be met 
‘with the statement that this is a dangerous question which you are put- 
ting into your agreement; that no nation can submit to the judgment of 
other nations, and we must be careful in the beginning not to attempt too 
much. I know the difficulties which must arise when we speak cf anything 
which seems to involve an alliance. But I do not believe that when Wash- 
ington warned us against entangling alliances he meant for one moment 
„that. we should not join with the other civilized nations of the world if a 
method could be found to diminish war and encourage peace. It was a 
year ago [1915] that, in delivering the Chancellor’s address at Union 
College, I made an argument on this theory, that if we were 30 promote 
international peace at the end of the present terrible war, if we were to 
_ restore international law as it must be restored, we must find some way 
‘in which the united force of the nations could be put behind the cause of 
peace and law. I said then that my hearers might think that I was pictur- . 
ing a Utopia, but it was in the search for Utopias that great discoveries . 


have been made. Not failure, but low aim, is the crime.’”® - ca 


ë Speech of Senator Lodge before the League to Enforce Peace, May 27, 1916. 
Lodge, The Senate and the League of Nations, pp. 181-182; Enforced Peace (Proceed- 


ceedings of the First Annual ene of the peewee to Enforce Pesce, May 26- 
27, 1916), PP. 164-166. 
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I need not enumerate further to récall with emphasis that until 
the end of the last World War the record of the United States was 
one of almost continuous leadership in respect to the problems of 
world organization and world order, with lapses on occasion, with 
bombast on other occasion, with numerous failures in achievement, 
but leadership for all of that. By contrast, our policy between the 
two wars has been vividly but quite accurately summed up by a 
distinguished commentator in these words: “We will not be repre- 
sented at Geneva. We will not be represented at The Hague. We | 
will not take an effective part in any economic conference. But 
there is one place where we will be PEDERI and that is the 
battlefields.’’® 

There are still international anarchists among us—persons who 
accept as a matter of course a domestic order, with government and 
law and courts and sheriffs and restraints on the individual’s right 
_ to do as he pleases, but who oppose similar institutions for the 
world as a whole, as too much of an interference with our national 
right to behave (or misbehave) as we please, as too impossible of 
‘achievement, and therefore not to be even attempted, as probably 
not productive of the millennium even if established, and therefore. 
to be rejected with a sneer as merely fixing the status quo. Some of 
these international anarchists are merely tired liberals, weary of 
the unending struggle for complete and exact justice; some are, 
unfortunately, still in strategic positions in the United States 
Senate. On the whole, however, the inexorable course of events 
begun at Pearl Harbor, if not at Dunkirk, seems finally to have 
persuaded us ås a people that anarchy does not pay internationally 
any better than nationally or locally, that if we do not wish to be 
represented on the battlefields we would better be represented in 
institutions that may somehow make recourse to the battlefields 
less necessary, less likely, or at any rate, less frequent. The promise 
of effective American participation-in the postwar world implied 
in the Atlantic Charter seems now finally clinched by the Moscow, 
.Cairo, and Teheran Conferences, and by the pics and Con- 

nally Resolutions, 


“The Governments of the United States of eee United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union, and China:... Conscious of their responsibility to 


t Professor Zechariah Chafee, a in The American Scholar, Vol. 11, p. 383 
(Summer, 1942), f 


a - sy 
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secure the liberation of themselves and the [Peoples allied with them from: i 

K the menace of aggression; . | 
ž ‘Recognizing ‘the necessity of ensuring & rapid and iair tratisition $ 
Ti war to peace and of establishing and maintaining international peace’ y 
and security with the least diversion of the world’s human andi economic i 


-~ resources for armameñts; jointly -declare: na 


` -7 and maintenance of, peace and security. . 


_ -“1. That their united action, pledged for -the prosecution: of the war 
` against their respective enemies,. will: be continued for the organization x 


x 


- «gs ' That tar ieoi the: heady of da biiine i “ths, cänliest 

: ‘practicable date a general international organization, based on the ` prin- , 
>. ciple of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open: to. 
. membership by aÎl such states, large and amall, for the maintenance of 5 
K international peace and security.” f E 


, This stirring’ and solemn pledge iom the seanoutbe’ PE 
at Moscow, reaffirmed by the still more responsible heads of govern- . 
‘ments at Teheran, and-incorporated into the Connally Resolution 


be -by an almost unanimous vote of the United States Senate, would 


. seem to settle the matter of whether or not there is to be an organ- 
ized postwar world and whether or not we are to have a part in it. 
- -Perhaps we may at last-take for granted that this time the United 
States will not only-parti¢ipate in a world organization, ‘but will 


a also recognize its own responsibility asa Great Power and continue 


| tö assert in the postwar world the leadership which it has definitely - 
_ asserted in the. world of war. Perhaps it may” even be taken for 
` granted that the American people, with only few exceptions, now - 
-at long last understand why this must be so—that it is nct merely 
because there can be ‘no’ effective: world organization without us,” 


~> and that we must go along in order to preserve the peace it Europe, 


in Asia, in Africa, anywhere in the world; but also because it is the 
... only way to preserve the peace for ourselves and save our own civil- 
-> ization, our own institutions, :our own skins. As Senator Lodge B0 


i `- well put it in 1916, “We may not solve it in that, way, but if we can- 
- . not solve it in that way, it can be solved in no other.” We have- 


tried the other way of world anarchy quite long enough, -and it ig. 
: -now high time: that we try-this way of world organization as & last 
hope of saving ourselves and our way of life. eg ee 


.. . The cause of world order and world peace was. ice Bies I 


‘think, partly: because of the heavily sentimental approach that was 
x Sa ks aa; a 7 7 E oe D i ż 


E 
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made by too many of its advocates. There was too much talk of 
saving Europe and saving the world, and not enough about saving 
the United States and ourselves, and the American people became 
tired of saving others. Already there are those who would again 
confuse the issue by crying out that it is none of our business to 
save the British Empire, just as though we had entered the war 
for that purpose, and just as though there were no relation at all 
between the destruction of that Empire and our own safety; there 
are those who would confuse the issue by comparing the vast num- 
bers of tanks and planes and guns we have furnished to Russia with 
the so-called “trickle” of supplies to our own MacArthur, just as 
though the preservation of the Russian armies as a fighting force 
were a sentimental or a foolish gesture toward communism and 
had no relation to the defeat of our own enemies; there are even 
those who still assert, as they did before Pearl Harbor, that our 
lend-lease policy was designed to save England, just as though we 
could possibly have let England fall and the British Navy sur- 
render and yet ourselves hope to survive. 

What I am trying to say is that the “idealistic” motive of saving 
the world is thoroughly involved in the “realistic” motive of saving 
the United States; one is actually as realistic as the other; neither 
is realistic without the other. This is also the concept of collective 
security, never better stated than by Secretary of State Stimson, 
in respect to the implications of our own Kellogg Pact: “In the 
new international world . . . the basic idea is that war anywhere is 
of concern everywhere”; or by Secretary of State Hull, in respect 
to Manchuria: “The promotion of peace, in no matter what part 
of the world, is of concern to all nations.””? And probably most 
Americans now understand this, in spite of the attempts on the 
part of a few—some through ignorance, some through malice—to 


7 Adéress of Secretary Stinison at Pittsburgh, Oct. 26, 1932 (N. Y. Times, Oct. 
27, 1932, p. 4); and reply of Secretary Hull to Secretary General Drummond, ac- 
cepting invitation to the U. 8. to sit on the League of Nations Assembly’s Far East- 
ern Advisory Committee (tbid., Mar. 15, 1933, p. 12). 

The cther point of-view was expressed by the Chicago Tribune (in an editorial in 
1928, “The Virtue of Minding Our Own Business’’):- “The professors agree that 
peace is £ desirable thing and we assure them it is just as desirable for the American 
people as for any other. The United States has been granted the.most favorable terms 
for minding its own business. The responsibility of the American government in 
keeping other nations at peace is rather less va its responsibility in keeping the 
American people out of war.’ 
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confuse the issue. And because the people now understand this, it 
may, I think, be assumed that they are ready and eager for the 
leadership of the United States in such a postwar world order as 
will ensure our safety, if not perfectly, at any rate better than 
before. An emphasis on our own self-interest, our own safety, and 
our own need for these world institutions of ‘government, law, 
courts, and sheriffs seems to me highly important. 

If we may, then, assume a desire for, a commitment to, and the 
probability of United States participation and leadership in the 
postwar world, the question remains as to the nature and extent 
of such participation. Here I shall attempt to state only a few 
general propositions which seem to me appropriate or necessary 
in the light.of past experience and future probability. I am quite 
sure that these propositions, when stated, will seem ‘to many so 
obvious as hardly to deserve restatement at all, although to others 
they will probably also seem both arguable and ill-argued, and 
therefore not deserving of restatement. 

The first of these propositions is that our participation in inter- 
national affairs must be official in every sense of the word, and that 
it must be participation under a clear sense of responsibility. If 
there is any feature of our policy following the last war that should 
be thoroughly repudiated, it is that development of a form of par- 
ticipation which could be claimed as unofficial and therefore not 
really participation at all if it hurt the feelings of a United States 
Senator or if it involved responsibilities we were unwillirg to as-. 
` sume, but which could also be claimed as really participation if the 

criticism of pro-Leaguers got too hot or a political campsign was 
on or the results were such that we wanted some of the credit. 
That completely irresponsible and evasive policy had its roots in ~ 
our separate peace treaties, so drawn as to seem separate from the 
“vicious” Treaty of Versailles, and yet not to be separate et all but 
actually to take over, by a unique process of indexing, most of the 
Versailles provisions, including all of those we later declaimed 
against so loudly.* This confused the matter of our legal as well as 
our moral responsibilities to such an extent that President Hoover ° 
was able with a straight face to explain our aloofness from the 
` problem of German disarmament, when we wanted to be sloof and 
* See my article, “Myths about the Peace Treaties of 1919-1920,” in The Ameri- 


can Scholar, Vol. 11, pp. 261-274 (Summer, 1942); reprinted in Int. Conciliation, No. 
383 (Oct., 1942). A 
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were aloof, by saying: “We are not a party to the Versailles Treaty 
and its limitation on German arms. That is solely a European 
question” ;® although he might, with a better sense of responsibility 
and with more complete accuracy, have said: “We are a party to 
the Treaty of Berlin, which takes over the provisions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in réspect to the limitation on German arms. That 
is, therefore, not solely a European question, but is a question for 
the United States as well.” A group of lawyers did in later years 
rather sharply call the attention of our government to precisely 
these provisions and to the resulting responsibility of the United 
States in permitting the sale of arms to Germany and therefore 
furthering the rearmament of Germany. These lawyers clearly 
caught our government off guard and confused by this peace treaty 
which was at the same time separate from and yet not separate 
from another peace treaty. 

With this kind of legal quibbling made possible by the very 
method of our peace-making, it is not, perhaps, surprising that our 
participation in international institutional activities should run the 
entire gamut, in kind and in degree, of responsibility from un- 
official observers to official okservers to “official representatives 
acting in an unofficial capacity” (as Secretary Hughes described 
them) to completely official representatives. I am not sure that 
this is the entire list, for I myself found at least. one instance where 
our representative at a League of Nations conference could only 
be described as a “footnote observer,” since he was listed, clearly 
at the desire of our own government, only in a footnote,’ and must 
therefore have ranked lower and had even less official character 
than those other observers listed for other League conferences in 
the headnotes or in the regular text of the proceedings. 

The exact difference in function and responsibility between these 


? Stetement issued Sept. 30, 1932, in connection with the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. State Department Prese Releases, Sapt. 24, 1982, p. 183. 

10 At the League of Nations Confersance on Concerted Economic Action, the list 
of delegations and observers was followed by this footnote explanation: “In addition 
to the Delegations and Observers, Mr. Edwin C. Wilson, First Secretary attached 
to the American Embassy in Paris, has been instructed by the United States Govern- 


ment to be present in Geneva for the duration of the Conference and to associate ` 


himself with the American Consulate et Geneva with a view to obtaining informa- 
tion regarding the developments of the Conference.” Proceedings of the Preliminary 
Conference with a view to Concerted Economic Action (Geneva, Feb. 17-Mar. 24, 
1930) (C. 222. M. 109. 1930. IT.), p. 69, n. 1. 
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` different kinds óf precatio was never S even to the repre- 

- sentatives themselves, so-that on one occasion the American repre- .. 

f sentative on the Child Welfare Committee of the League of Na- « 
. tions ‘Tot only participated freely in the discussion, but actually 
_ voted, and then discovered afterwards that she was not thet much . 

_ Official and should not have voted.” Nor was the official character, : 
` determined, apparently, on any logical lines of interest or impor- _ 
tance or funetion, or even of involvement in matters political; it 

` ‘seemed to be quite hit and miss. ‘Thus-we came eventually to par- ` 
ticipate ina completely official manner in the League’s activities _ 

"3 with respect to child welfare and. opium, but our participation is < 
still only unofficial, although extensive, in respect to héalth, white 

- slavery, and ‘obscene publications; while in respect to.communica-~' 

. tions and transit and some phases of the League’s economic ac~. 
tivities we have hopped ‘in and out, now officially, now unofficially, ` 
now officially, and so on. Our participation in the Lytton Com- 
7 mission, sent to investigate and report on. the extremely broad, ” 
complex, and dangerous Manchurian phase of the Sino-J apanese ` 
‘conflict, was.complete and on exactly the same basis as that of any 
League Power, although it inevitably brought us into close relations 
with the League,.whose agency the Lytton Commission was; but 
a few months later the same “American government declined tò. 
` participate to the same extent in the commission - set up to investi- 
- gate and report on the bloody but: tore limited Shanghai inci- 
-` dents,. because, as the Secretary of. State explained, the Shanghai 
Commission would be acting “under the provisions. of one of the 
* articles of the Covenant.” ‘An American representative was indeed ` 
-opoinéd, but was allowed only to-“codperate,” ‘not to “partiċi- ` 


a \ pate” ;-although Mr. Cunningham, our consul in Shanghai, hiniself 


` did not`know exactly what that meant, and apparently partici-, 
_ pated about as did the other members except for formal signature, 
and had to cable for instructions whether to sign or not to éign the 
Teports—reports consequently delayed by so much i in their trans- - 
ite ‘mission to Geneva. In dealing with these events on an earlier 


wt 


-u 1 Similarly, Miss Grace Abbott, attending the League’ 8 Macao Committee on. - 
` Traffic i in Women and Children in 1923 as the first representative of the United - 
_ Btates, not only took active part in the discussions, but submitted proposals and __ 
éven voted, although describing herself as a “gonsultative’ member. Minutes of 
- Advisory Committee on Trafic in Women and Children, 2nd" Session, Mar, RAAT 5 
“1928 (C. 225. M. 129. E N esp. pp. 26, 31. 
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occasion, I pointed out that our policy “thus seemed to hinge upon 
a fine distinction between ‘participation’ and ‘coöperation,’ be- 
tween different articles of the Dovenant, and between the areas of . 
conflict”? 

Another aspect of this kind of irresponsible approach to inter- 
national problems was the tendency toward evasion by the inven- 
tion of new names to cover up what was actually being done. For 
example, having decided that we were interested in disarmament, 
we began to participate in the League’s Preparatory Disarmament . 
Comrnission. We were, however, still committed to the notion that 
we could not be interested in security, since that would entangle us 
in Europe, and hence we refused point-blank to have any part in 
the Committee on Arbitration and Security set up by the Pre- 
paratory Disarmament Commassion to study the relation between 
those questions and disarmament. The Committee on Arbitration 
and Security was therefore chenged to Subcommission A, but with 
essentially the same functions, and now our delegates sat and par- 
ticipated about as did other celegates. In more recent years, our 
government became rightly indignant about slavery and other evil 


. conditions in Liberia, and cedperated: wholeheartedly with the 


League of Nations in an attempt to remedy that situation;- our 
representative sat on a Council committee on a completely equal 
basis with members of the Council, but our government felt obliged 
to refer to this Council commistee as the International Committee 
on Liberia, thus watering down its association with the League of 
Nations. Many more instances of the kind could be enumerated, 
some important, some trivial, >ut I am sure these are quite enough 
to make my point clear, that our policy has been governed alto- 
gether too much in the past by a spirit of irresponsibility; and this, 
it seems to me, should be completely changed, once and for all, as 
it was already in process of caange even before Pearl Harbor. If 
we take part at all in world affairs, as we now seem ready to do, we . 
should do so officially, responsibly, and with the dignity befitting 
the Great Power that we are. 

The second proposition I wculd suggest is that our participation 
must be complete. I need hardly do more than remind you of the 
laborious distinction developed in these twenty-five years between 

n See my articles, “Relations of the United States with the Council of the League 


of Nations,” in this Review, Vol. 26, pp. 503-526 (June, 1932); and “American 
Foreign Policy,” Amer. Jour. Sociol., “ol. 38, esp. pp. 847-849 (May, 1933). 
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political and ee functions, and of the felated theory that 
in the non-political we could safely take part and rightly should 
take part, even though such participation might bring us irto asso- | 
ciation with the League of, Nations, while in the political we could 
not and must not take part, because that would somehow involve | 
us in Europe. Even the Republicans, as early as 1924 and 1928, 
“ boasted in their platforms of our government’s coöperation with 
the League of Nations in-social, humanitarian, and technical mat- 
ters; and again and again we have been reminded by some of our 
statesmen of the greatness of our contributions in this sphere of - 
international activity. 

It is, of course, on this theory of its non-political character that 
we have codperated ever since 1923 in the League’s regulation of 
the opium traffic, and for many years now in a completely official 
manner for certain features of that regulation, although again not - 
for all. But we should also remind ourselves that it was in connec- 
tion with this very business of opium regulation that the American ` 
representative on the League’s Opium Advisory Committee (Mr. , 
. Stuart J. Fuller, of the State Department) publicly charged the 
Japanese with violating their pledges by encouraging the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy in Manchuria, and charged them with doing so 
in order to spread the use of opium among the Chinese and thus 
break down their moral fiber and their power of resistance to the 
Japanese aggression—charges as highly political as anything could 
well be. 

The distinction-between political and non-political breaks down 
on analysis, with respect not only to opium, but also to health, 
communications, white slavery, black slavery, and almost any 
other problem. That is to say, social, economic, and technical prob- 
lems have their’ political aspects, and there is no use pretending 
they do not; when the Rockefeller Foundation begged the League 
officials not to publicize its generous gifts to the League’s health 
work, and when the United States Government was hesitant about 
official codperation in this health work, I take it the reason in each 
case was fear of political repercussion. 

I am, of course, not arguing at all that there are no advantages 
-in the functional organization of international activities, nor that 


`.. the development of representation of an expert and technical, 


rather than of a political character, incertain of these activities, 
is undesirable. I am merely trying to point out that when the dis- 
tinction between political and non-political, or any other distinc- 
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tion' for that matter, is emphasized in order to draw us in, or to 
justify ourselves in going in, it is unrealistic because the distinction 
is never entirely clear and because it did riot work. (I am not now 
thinking of the present war, but of Mr. Prentiss Gilbert seated at 
the Council table in the Manchuria affair, of Mr. Charles G. Dawes 
working with the Council in the same affair, although from the 
Hotel Ritz across the Seine, of Mr. Hugh Wilson and Mr. Leland 
Harrison sitting with the Assembly’s Far Eastern Advisory Com- 
mittee in the still later stages of that affair. I might be thinking 
of the Chaco and of the Disarmament Conference and of other 
political matters. It is also dangerous, because it serves equally 
well as an excuse to stay out by simply calling a function or an 
agency political. It seems to me something like the constitutional 
concept of the police power, which was invented by the courts as 
an affirmative doctrine in order to permit states to legislate in 
spite of the Fourteenth Amendment, due process of law, and the 
rest of it, but which in time was construed by the courts, as Justice 
Holmes so well pointed out, into a negative doctrine which was 
itself a new restraint on state power. 
The point is that a Great Power like the United States must 
-needs be concerned with all these problems—political, non-politi- 
cal, social, economic, humanitarian, technical, or what not. For 
about a quarter of a century, we tried to forget that we were a 
Great Power and tried to limit our activities and our responsi- 
bilities. We tried to do that then by cultivating the non-political 
activities, although even there we picked and chose more or less 
at random, and by persuading ourselves that the political activities, 
i.e., those relating to war and peace, were none of our concern. My 
fear is that now we may reverse ourselves completely, and in our 
new zeal for security try to pretend that these other problems are 
too trivial to require our attention. Lord Robert Cecil stated pretty 
well the importance of full participation in all these various ac- 
tivities in these few words: f 
“Whatever territorial or financial arrangements are made, the two vital 
problems to be solved will be the Maintenance of Future Peace, and Eco- 
nomic and Social Reconstruction. These problems are closely related. 
Peace is essential to Reconstruction; Reconstruction is vital to Peace. 
Both depend on the Supremacy of Law.” !? 
13 Memorandum on World Settlement after the War (prepared for the League of 
Nations Union, Sept., 1940), in Viscount Cecil, A Great Experiment, App. III, pp. 
867-368. ; 
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The “hird proposition I would suggest is that our participation 
must be on a world basis and not limited as to area. Shortly before 


“Pearl Harbor, a ‘group -of top-notch students participating in a 
~ national contest on the ‘appropriate foreign policy of the United 
' Statés shockéd me by what they wrote. I knew. they were thor- 


oughly imbued with the pacifism and isolationism then rampant, 
and I expected something along ‘those lines. I was not greatly 


‘ surprised, therefore, but only distressed, when the papers argued 
` for our complete abstention from the British struggle against the « 
. Nazis, for complete and permanent isolation, commercial and 


political, from Europe; but I was shocked to find that with respect 
to Latin America the argument was neither pacifistic nor isolation- 
ist, but blatantly nationalist and crassly imperialist. They had 
grasped the idea that the United States might actually be in danger 
from German aggressions across the Atlantic when England should 
fall, and ‘the notion of “hemispheric defense” had caught their 
fancy. The United States should therefore save itself by building 

up its own defenses, establishing bases throughout the Latin 
Americas by force if necessary, taking over the newspapers in the- 
Latin Americas if necessary to protect ourselves against enemy 


- propaganda, and so forth. 


This student performance is not untypical of a considerable feel- 


ing that existed before Pearl Harbor, and some of which still per-. 
_ sists, that somehow or other this hemisphere is the area for us, 
- that if only we stick here and exercise a compelling leadership here, - 


we shall be safe, and that we only. burn our fingers when we mess 
around in other areas of the world, especially in Europe. I believe. 
it was a Brazilian statesman who remarked, on the successful con- 
clusion of one of the recent Pan American conferences which pro- 
duced hemispheric solidarity, that this was fine so far as it went, 


- but would be completely futile, and even dangerous, if the soli- 


darity were not carried beyond this hemisphere. That point need.’ 
hardly be argued while our fighting forces are in every corner and in 
almost every spot on this earth; and probably most of us know now 
that there can be no more isolation from any area. There never was 


this isolation, in fact. I merely remind you (for space is lacking for - 


a discussion of the point) that in addition to our long-standing and . 


` generally accepted interest in the Far East, we vigorously insisted, | 
- »by. strained legal argument on the basis of a treaty which we 
' thought we had rejected (the Treaty of Versailles) and of another - 
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treaty we never even signed (the Treaty of Lausanne), ‘on rights 
and interests for ourselves in the mandates in the Pacific, in Africa, 
in the Near East.“ Of course the mandates supply but one example; 
out of many, of the lack of reality in the isolationist position. 

But the principal point of these remarks about areas of interest 
is to emphasize the necessity for a universal or world organization 
in which the full leadership of the United States may properly and- 
safely be exerted. I know the arguments for regionalism; it is im- 
possible to deny that there might be some advantages in regional 
organization; and some regional development should be definitely 
encouraged. Without discussing the abstract merits of regionalism 
versus universalism in international organization, the points with 
respect.to the United States seem to me to be these: (1) that re- 
gional organization need not necessarily, but probably would, 
strengthen the feeling for the Americas as our exclusive field of 
leadership, if not of action, and this in turn would almost certainly 
revive the suspicions of Latin America toward us; (2) that the 
temptation would again become powerful toward a limited re- 
sponsibility on our part, and our active participation in the areas 
where wars begin and where our intervention must eventually 
come, would in all probability again be ‘‘too little and too late.” 
At any rate, it seems to me clear that the United States cannot 
again run the risk of an ineffective international order; and such 
an international order can be effective only if we participate fully 
and responsibly i in every respect. 

There is much more to be said on the problem of the United 
States in the postwar world, but I have wanted to make these few ` 
general points as a kind of summary view. Energetic leadership is 
required if even these points are to be brought properly to the 
attention of the America people, and perhaps particularly of the 
Congress, and even more particularly of the Senate. Our State 
Department—so much an object of criticism, and this often per- 
haps through lack of knowledge of its real position and of its work 
on these problems—deserves warm commendation for the vigorous 
leadership exerted at Moscow and for its latest policy of public 
explanation of its own efforts. If this betokens a new and vigorous 


u See Mandate for Palestine (State Department Publication, 1927), esp. pp. 49- 
50 (Memo, of American Embassy to British Foreign Office, Aug. 24, 1921). Í 

1s See, for example, the respective columns of Walter Lippmann and Sumner 
Welles in Chicago Sun, Jan. 10 and 12, 1944. 
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leadership, on the part not only of the State Department but of the: 
government, there may be good hopes of excellent success ard of & 
brighter future for the United States and for the world. But we 
need also as a people to catch the spirit of responsibility so well 
put by Mrs. Anne O’Hare MéCormick im her last New Year’s Day 
column: “The terrible burdens of. maturity descend upon us while 
we are still hesitant and unprepared. But nations never go out to 
meet destiny. It always catches up with them at.an unexpected 
turn of the road. On this grave and portentous New Year’s Day, 
it is well that Americans have to realize that they have passed the 
point where they can blame other Powers for the mistakes of war 
or the failures of peace. The end of war is the beginning of the 
struggle for peace and of our inescapable responsibility for ‘the 
world born in 1944,’’6 : 


1 N. Y. Times, Jan 1, 1944, p. 12. 
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I 
ines and coordination are terms that have long been used 
` to describe the objectives of administrative reorganization. Thus - 
coupled, thé two words have appeared to represent mutually com- 
patible goals. And most efforts at reform of local, state, and even 
federal, administration have embodied elements of both integra- 
tion and codrdination. 

A somewhat different note was struck in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Management transmitted to 
Congress in January, 1937. Here the emphasis was upon an im- 
provement of the staff organization of the Presidency, rather than 
upon any large-scale effort to re-group ‘and consolidate existing 
. administrative agencies. Accordingly, it would not be unfair to 
say that codrdination, even more’ than integration, was the ob- 
- jective of the proposals.submitted by the President’s Committee. 

Integration has commonly meant an effort to bring related 
activities together in a single agency under an administrator 
subordinate to the chief executive. Coérdination, on the other 
hand, has in practice meant the enlargement of the central staff 
available to the chief executive in order to assist him in settling 
matters of common concern to more than one administrative 

agency. 

There is mounting administrative evidence which would indicate 
that codrdination may be less efficacious in relieving the burdens 
of the chief executive and in achieving harmonious administrative 
relationships than the advocates of enlarged staff activities have 
been wont to admit. The National Housing Agency created by 
Executive Order No. 9070 on February 24, 1942, is a case in point. 
This agency succeeded the Division of Defense Housing Codérdina- 
tion created by Executive Order No. 8632 of January 11, 1941. 

Integration and coérdination are problems of concern in a large 
administrative organization just as much as in the government as — 
a whole under a chief executive. The history of War Department 
organization, especially in the field of supply operations, presents 
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‘te 


a an account of long experience inane gordinen. Events indicate 


`” that this history was judged to be so unsatisfactory that under con- ` 


ditions of-war it was necessary to resort to integration of agencies `, 


a: under line administrators subordinate to the head of the Depart- 


‘ment. An examination of this experience may help to throw some ` 


- -light upon’ the limitations of coérdination, particularly whea there. . 


. ate a large number of subordinate agencies to be-directed. 


- 


-The codrdinating mechanism of the War Department was the . 


3 ri War Department General Staff. The following story illustrates, - 


‘also -the conflicting conceptions held about the proper rôle ofa ` 


p „general staff. In no part of our federal administration has ‘there ` 


T -~been' so well organized a general staff as in the War Department; - 


nor has there been elsewhere such considerable experience with a ~ 


a general staff. The story of supply codrdination within tke War 
Department aecordineir indicates general staff theory in BIBRA: l 


u 


a ede 28, 1942, in i Executive Order No. 9082, the: rest: ; 
“dent of the United States directed a reorganization of the tap com- - 


“mand i in the “War. Department. The order provided that the Army 
. , of the United States should be divided, under the Chief of Staff, 


. into a grourid force, under a ‘Commanding’ General, Army. Ground 


-` Forces; an air force, under. a Commanding General, Army Air ' 
` Forces; and a service of supply command, under a Commanding _ 


General, Services of Supply. In addition to these-three great com- 


' | mands and’ the War Department General Staff, there wers-to be : 


-guch defense conimands, overseas departments; task: forces, and 


= ‘commands i in theaters of operations as might be created from time’ 


to time. : 
The order delennted authority to the Secretary of War to issue 


i : the detailed instructions necéssary to set up this.broad framework; 


and it included a single reservation—nothing was to be done to 


1. distutb the President’s authority to deal directly with the Çhief'` 
: of Staff in the former’s capacity as Gommander-in-chief responsible é 
- _ for the strategy, tactics, and operations of the war. The order” 


further provided that the. reorganization should take: place on’ 


cee ‘March 9, 1942, and remain.in effect for’ the duration of the. sae 
oe and six months thereafter. 


In a few simple words, the President thus asia the toat im- 
portant, depzeactang reorganization of the War pepeene ang 


Taa 
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of the Army to take place since the creation of the General Staff 
and the position of Chief of Staff in 1903. The President’s authority 
to order the reorganization rested upon the first War Powers Act, 
approved on December 18, 1941. 

The details of War Depar:ment reorganization were set forth 
in War Department Circular No. 59, March 2, 1942. The functions, 
duties, and powers of the Chiefs of Infantry, Cavalry, Field Ar- 
tillery, and Coast Artillery were transferred to the Commanding 
General, Army Ground Forces. On the other hand, the Supply 
Arms and Services came under the direct command of the Com- 
. manding General, Services of Supply. These included the Chief of 
Ordnance, the Quartermaster General, the Chief of Engineers, the 
Surgeon General, the Chief. Signal Officer, and the Chief of Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service. In addition, a number of administrative bu- 
reaus were likewise transferred to the jurisdiction of the Command- 
ing General, Services of Supply—the Chief of Finance, the Judge 
Advocate General, the Adjutant General, the Provost Marshal 
General, the Chief of Special Services, and the Chief of Chaplains. 
In the field, corps area commanders, general depots, and ports of 
embarkation were placed under the command of the Commanding 
General, Services of Supply. 

Our attention here will be concentrated primarily upon the 
history of the organization created to supervise the supply agencies 
of the War Department. These were the oldest component parts 
of the Department. An act approved on March 3, 1791, authorized 
the President to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, one Major General, one Brigadier General, one Quarter- 
master, and one Chaplain. The offices of Surgeon and Adjutant 
were created in 1792. An act of March 3, 1795, spoke of a “general 
staff” including a Quartermaster General, an Adjutant General, 
and a Surgeon General. The Corps of Engineers was created in 
1802; a Commissary General of Ordnance was established in 1812. 
The office of Signal Officer was created by act of Congress approved 
June 21, 1860. 

The supply operations of the War Department were recognized 
as being somewhat different from the tasks of training troop units 
_ and providing garrisons for the defense of the frontier. This differ- 
ence was acknowledged by the creation of offices in Washington 
as a part of the War Department to purchase supplies for distribu- 
tion to the Army. The respective responsibilities of the chiefs of 
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supply bureaus were divided along commodity lines. The-Q:arter- 
master General provided one type of supplies for the Army and the 
Chief of Ordnance another type. Little attention was seemingly 
given to the organizational problem of insuring that the right 
quantity of all types of supplies should be available to combat 
units. 


Im 


_ The full importance of the changes introduced in War Depart- 
ment organization on March 9, 1942, can be understood only in 
the light of past War Department experience. This history may be 
said to have begun with the creation of the General Staff by the. 
act of February 14, 1903. For the first time, the entire military 
establishment of the United States, including the branches of the 
line and the supply and administrative bureaus, was provided with 
a common supervisory agency. It is not necessary here to detail 
the failures of War Department organization in the Sranish- 
American War which led ultimately to the changes of February 14, 
1903.1 
Immediately after the creation of the General Staff, difficulties 
in defining its proper rôle in War Department organizatior beset 
it, which were to continue to the present day. The act creating 
the position of the Chief of Staff and the General Staff Corps pro- . 
vided that the General Staff should prepare plans for the national 
defense and for the mobilization of the military forces in time of 
“war; to investigate and report upon all questions affecting the effi- 
ciency of the Army and its state of preparation for military opera- 
tions; to render professional aid and assistance to the Secretary of 
_ War and to general officers and other superior commanders, and 
. to act as their agents in informing and coérdinating the action of 
all the different officers who were subject under the terms of the ~ 
act to the supervision of the Chief of Staff. 


1 For an account by one of the leading participants in the creation of the General 
Staff, see the personal narrative of Major General William Harding Carter included 
in the collection of documents on the reorganization of the War Department and 
the National Defense Act published in 1927. U. 8. Congress, House of Rep-esenta- 
tives, Committee on Military Affairs, Historical Documents Relating to the Rsorgani- 
gation Plans of the War Department and to the Present National.Defense Act, 69th 
Cong., 2nd Sess., pp. 508-568. See also the unpublished dissertation by Daptain 
(now Brigadier General) Otto L. Nelson, Jr., The War Department General Staff; A 
Study-in Organization and Administration (Harvard University, 1939), Chapa. 2-3. 
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The act:provided that the Chief of Staff, under the direction of 
the President or of the Secretary of War, should supervise all 
troops of the line and the administrative and supply bureaus 
specifically enumerated. The list of such agencies included all parts 
of the War Department organization except the Record and Pen- 
sion Office, which was omitted because of the Congressional in- 
fluence of the head of that office, General Ainsworth.’ 

Difficulty in defining General Staff responsibilities arose at once, 
_ especially in fixing relationships between the General Staff and the 
supply and administrative bureaus. There seemed no doubt that 
it had been the purpose of the authors of the act, and of Congress 
in passing the legislation, that the Chief of Staff should exercise 
supervisory authority over the supply bureaus. In his testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs in 1902, Lieuten- 
ant General Schofield, retired, former Commander of the Army 
and a Secretary of War, related that he had specifically proposed 
to Secretary Root that the title be “Chief of Staff,” rather than 
“Chief of the General Staff,” because that officer should be head 
of the entire staff of the War Department. And General Schofield 
made it plain that by head of the entire staff he meant that the 
Chief of Staff should have supervision and direction of the bureaus 
of supply and administration.® 

Whatever the intent of the law, the supply bureaus did not take 
kindly to the new administrative authority of the General Staff. 
From 1903 to 1917, the history of the General Staff was checkered, 
with the result that on the eve of World War I it was neither an 
outstanding planning agency nor a successful supervisory body. 

The act of February 14, 1908, created a General Staff Corps of 
forty-five officers. An act of Congress approved August 23, 1912, 
reduced the General Staff Corps to thirty-six officers. The National 
Defense Act of June 3, 1916, provided that the General Staff Corps 
might be increased to a maximum of fifty-five officers by 1920, 
but that not more than half of the Corps should be stationed in or 
near Washington at one time. When war with Germany was de- 
clared on April 6, 1917, the General Staff Corps consisted of forty- 
one officers, nineteen of whom were in Washington. ‘This personnel 
was, of course, ridiculously inadequate, not only for the gigantic 

t Bea Otto L. Nelson, op. ci. 


3 Historical Documents Relating to the Reorganization Plans of the War Department ` 
and to the Present National Defense Act, p. 93. 
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task confronting it, but for any General Staff work commensurate 
. with the responsibilities of that corps. od , wed 
By more than reduction in its size. did Congress reflect te. pres- ` 
~ sure of powerful groups for curtailing the authority of the General 
` Staff. The National Defense Act included a limitation that mem- 
‘bers of the General Staff Corps should not be ‘‘pérmitted to assume 
f or engage in work of an administrative nature that pertains to 
`  -establishéd bureaus or offices of the War Department.’ When 
. asked for his opinion, the Judge Advocate General advised on 
July 24, 1916, that this provision of the law took away from the 
General Staff Corps all power to supervise and coérdinate the work 
` done by the established “administrative agencies of the War De-` 
partment,” meaning specifically the supply bureaus. Secretary of 
War Newton D. Baker, however, rejected the opinion of tha Judge 
Advocate General and prepared his own opinion of September 13, 
1916, in which he: reasserted the: basic ideas of Secretary Root 
~ about the work to be done by the General Staff. Mr. Baker insisted 
that the General Staff was to be the machinery for planning, and 
for seeing that its plans were given codrdinated effect in the various 
branches and ‘bureaus of the War Department. Secretary Baker’s 
decision, however, did not restore power to the General Staff in | 
time to make it a vigorous director of war preparations before the 
- outbreak of hostilities with Germany. l 
© General Pershing later wrote about the War Department and 
the General Staff as it was when he reported i in Washington on 
May 10, 1917: 


- “The. War Department seemed to be suffering from a kind of Pattie 
for which perhaps it was not altogether responsible. . . . There was no ap- 
. parent reason why the General Staff should not have developed definite 
basic plans for the organization and employment of our armies in antici- 
‘pation of the rapidly approaching emergency and without waiting. for 
„instructions from the Administration. To find such a lack of foresight on 
` the part of the General Staff was not calculated to inspire confidence in 
its ability to do its part efficiently in the crisis that confronted us.’’ 
Gradually the necessities of war brought new vigor to the organ- _ 
ization and operation of the General Staff. A succession of Chiefs 


4 Report of the Chief of Staff for the Fiscal Year 1918, p. 19. - 

5 Both opinions are to be found in Historical Documents, op. cit. g 
. £ John J. Pershing, My Experiences in the World War (New York, Frederick A. 
Btokes Co., 1931), I, pp. 16-17. á 
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` Of ‘Staff continued from April, 1917, to February, 1918, when 
General. Peyton C. March returned from the A.E.F. in France, 
where hė had: been. Artillery Commander, to become Acting Chief 
of Staff. Whatever else might be said about General March, there 
was no denying that his was a positive and dynamic personality. 
Under him, the General Staff became an organization to reckon 
with. Within two months, he was made the Chief of Staff, and from 
that time on he enjoyed the complete support of Secretary Baker. 
Under General March, the General Staff ran the War Department. 

One student of the General Staff has suggested that supply work 
during World War I went through three phases. The first phase 
was one of inadequate planning to guide the supply bureaus in 
their operations. Only careful plans could form a sound basis for 
codrdination. The second phase was one of reorganizing the General 
Staff to effect codrdination within the framework of General Staff 
theory, that is, through admin‘strative supervision. General March 
believed this effort a failure, end the third phase accordingly was 
one of direct operation.’ 

The first important reorganization of the General Staff during 
the war occurred on February 9, 1918, immediately before General 
March became Acting Chief of Staff. General Orders No. 14 of 
that date organized the General Staff into five divisions. One of 
these was a Purchase and Supply Division under an assistant to 
the Chief of Staff with the title of Director of Purchases and Sup- 
plies. Another was known as the Storage and Traffic Division, 
likewise under an assistant to the Chief of Staff with the title of 
Director of Storage and Traffic. Under this division was placed the 
Embarkation Service, which was directly responsible for the move- 
ment of all troops and supplies within the United States and to 
overseas ports of embarkation. The Storage and Traffic Division 
was also directly responsible for the storage of all munitions and 
other supplies of the Army within the United States. 

The February, 1918, reorganization of the General Staff reflected 
how far the staff had become involved in administrative details 
necessary to the conduct of the war. The great expansion of the 
military establishment had made indispensable some central direct- 
ing and coérdinating authority. The General Staff was the sole 
agency within the War Department at the time capable of pro- 


T Nelson, op. cit., p. 461. 
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viding Sueli direčtion: Before the war, the General: ‘Staff had been 
compelled to concern itself with certain planning problems and 
with a number of routine administrative questions. “Neither had 
been performed satisfactorily because of the small size of she staff 
and the general internal opposition from bureau. chiefs anid. others. 

The crisis of war changed all this by the simple force of. undeniable 


_-need. for’ vigorous central direction of the war. effort. The zreation 
-of a Purchase and Supply Division and of a Storage anc Traffic. 
. ‘Division as two of. the five divisions of the General Staff revealed: 


how far administrative questions of procurement;- Storage, träns” 
portation, and distribution of supplies had come*to. þe a major 
consideration of the General Staff. General Orders No. 36 on April 
16,.1918, consolidated the Purchase and Supply Division and the 
Storage and Traffic Division into a single Purchase, Storege, and 


- Traffic Division. 


KS 


The most important order defining the rôle of the General Staff 
during World War I was issued on August 26, 1918, by General 


` March, who had now become, with General Pershing, on2 of the- 


two Generals of the United States Army and Chief of Staif in the 
War Department. General Orders No. 80 created four divisions 
of the General Staff and an Executive Assistant in charge of Ad- 
ministration Methods and Statistical Data. The Purchase, Storage 
and Traffic Division was under an assistant to the Chief of Staff - 


‘with the title of Director of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic. 


General Orders No. 80 were important for three reasons. The 
first, which has little to do with our immediate story, has over- . 
shadowed the other two because of the personalities involved. In- 


‘eluded in the order was the famous statement that the Chief of 


Staff, by law, took rank and precedence over all officers of the 


- Army, and that he had authority in the name of the Secretary of 


War to issue orders throughout the military establishment. This 
declaration was an unending source of irritation and displeasure 
to the fellow-officers and supporters of General Pershing, who’ 
would not admit that the Chief.of Staff took precedence cver the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Expeditionary Forces. The 
source of conflict seemed to involve issues of prestige more than 
substantive issues of policy. Certainly General March could not, 
be accused of a failure to support the thesis that the war was to be 
won on the Western Front in France, and that all available Ameri- 
can military resources should be sent there. General Pershing may 
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have felt on occasion that the Chief of Staff did not support him 
sufficiently in his own insistence that troops sent overseas for the 
A.E.F. should represent a well-balanced force of all branches of the 
service and hot merely combat units. The governments of England 
and France favored the dispatch of rifle and machine-gun units, 
but General Pershing insisted upon other units as well, for upon 
them depended the realization of his desire for an integral American 
army with its own separate sector of the Western Front. 

More important to the administrative history of the General 

. Staff were two other features of General Orders No. 80. For one 
thing, the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division was confirmed 
in the operating responsibilities it had already assumed. This divi- 
sion had the direct responsibility for computing all requirement 
needs of the Army. It operated-the storage and warehousing activi- 
ties of the Army, and it also ran the Army Transportation Service. 
And while the order spoke of the division as “supervising” all pro- 
curement activities, in point of fact, the Acting Quartermaster 
General, as Director of Purchase, under the Assistant to the Chief 
of Staff, had become an operating unit of the General Staff itself. 

The second important administrative aspect of General Orders 
No. 80 was its reduction of the size of the “Special Staff” operating 
“on all purely military matters” under the direct supervision of 
the Chief of Staff. Of the great supply bureaus of the War Depart- 
ment, only the Director of Chemical Warfare Service, the Director 
of Aircraft Production, and the Director of the Construction Divi- 
sion were given immediate access to the Chief of Staff. These three 
were new services created under the impetus of the war. All the 
administrative bureaus—such as the Adjutant General, the In- 
spector General, and the Judge Advocate General—and the Supply 
Bureaus—such as Ordnance Department, the Corps of Engineers, 
the Medical Department, and the Signal Corps—were informed in 
effect that they must deal on all questions with the Chief of Staff 
through the various sections of the General Staff. 

As early as July 18, 1918, the Director of Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic had presented a plan for centralizing the purchase of all but 
the most technical items procured by Ordnance and by the Director 
of Aircraft Production. This plan was approved in principle at the 
time when General Orders No. 80 was issued. One result was the 
centralization of responsibility for computing all requirements for 
articles handled by the Quartermaster Corps and for the non- 
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technical re of the Gai of Engineers, the Medical Depart- 

-ment, and the Signal Corps. The ‘development of .an ‘elaborate : 

~ central requirements system was interrupted by u Armistice on 

“ November 11, ł918. `: n 
The Embarkation ‘Service of Purchase,. Stotage; ad Trafe , 


$ operated the Ports of Embarkation and transporfand cargo vessels. 


~The Inland Traffic Service ran a centralized shipping service which 
: controlled completely the shipment. of all supplies to Forts of 
“Embarkation. The Storage Branch of the Purchase, Storaze, and 
. Traffic Division codrdinated individual depot operations by the 
$ süpply bureaus and operated the Army joint reserve .depōts; of ~ 
which there were three by the end of the war. The-Acting. A - 


` màster General, by Supply Circular No. 80, on August 27, 1918, 


` was made Director of Purchase under the Assistant to the. Chief of 


: me Staff; who was Director-of Purchase, Storage, and Traffie.- On 


“October, 11, 1918, by Supply. Circular No. 98, the Finance Depart- 
ment was created as a part of the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic 
Division. This Finance Department replaced a former Aecounts © 
` Department which had grown out of the Finance Section of the © 
Purchase and Supply Branch of the Division. . 

The Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division of ‘the General | 
Staff, just before the Armistice, divided. its. organization into two - . 
broad categories—supervising units and operating deparsments. . 
- The supervising units were: the Statistics and Requirements ` 


re Branch, the External Relations Branch, the Purchase Brarch, ‘the | i 


r 


‘Production Branch, the Inspection Branch, the. Research ‘Branch, 

‘and the ‘Executive Branch. As already indicated, in the field of ` 

e “: requirements, these branchés had: a distinct tendency to’ ‘become - 

more than supervisory units. The Operating Departments included- 

the Embarkation Service and the Ports of Embarkation, the Inland 

Traffic Service,- the Office of Director of Purchase and Storage 

(who was also the Acting Quartermaster General), the Facilities 

Department, the Construction Department, and the Finance De- | 
partment. - 

` -In-bis réport as Chief ‘of Staff for the fiscal year 1919; Wenoeal 


. ‘March found it necessary to justify the degree to which tae Pur- 


chase, Storage, and’Traffic Division of the General Staff. had ‘be-. 
“.gome ‘a super-operating agency. of the War Department. He 
< -dealazed that ‘‘as the war progressed, it became increasingly ,evi- « 
- dent that the organization of the War Department as it existed at 
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the beginning of the war was in many respects entirely inadequate 
to meet the requirements of the situation.” ; 

“Under the system of separate and independent bureaus, as organized 
when we entered the war, a condition-of affairs eventually and inevitably 
developed which thréatened the very success of any extensive military 
program. Every bureau, absorbed in the tremendous expansion of its 
personnel and in its problems of supply, naturally concentrated every’ 
effort upon the development of a program which would meet every possi- 
ble requirement that might be imposed upon that particular bureau with- 
out reference, in general, to the requirements either of other bureaus or 
services of the Army as a whole.” 


The Chief of Staff complained of competition between the Supply 
- Bureaus for manufactured articles, for raw materials,. for labor, 
and for industrial plant. The consequences, he declared, were high 
prices and the location of plants irrespective of available labor, 
fuel, power, or transportation. There were, he said, nine inde- 
pendent and different systems for estimating requirements. There 
were five different sources of supplies, and hence five different 
systems of property accountability. There were ten different agen- 
cies handling the money accounts of the War Department, with 
at least five different systems of fiscal accounts. There was no 
agency for determining priority in the demands for materials and 
for finished articles. Each Supply Bureau had its own storage sys- 
tem, and there were no effective means for central control of 
_ shipping to insure that-all supplies necessary for a unit reached a 
port of embarkation at approximately the same time in the re- 
quired quantities. Finally, “it was impossible for the War Indus- 
tries Board, in allocating supplies, materials, and manufacturing 
capacity, to secure adequate information as to the needs of the 
War Department as a whole.’’® 

General March summarized the outstanding organizational — 
needs of the War Department in these terms: 

_“... It had, during the first year of the war, become increasingly evi- 
dent that a reorganization was necessary which would provide for: 

1. A redistribution of existing functions of various bureaus in such a 
manner as to consolidate important similar or identical functions in the 
one agency best adapted to handle them. 

2. The creation of certain new agencies to handle matters previously 


2? Report of the Chief of Staff, 1919, p. 15. ° Ibid., p. 16. 
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i ‘handled by ¢ ag pica bikr tod logically a P of their function, and 
. the creation of certain new services found to be necessary as the result of _ 
the developments and experiences “of the Army overseas. 
~ .8. The reorganization of the General Staff in such a manner as ia enable 
- it to perform its proper functions of an efféctive central controlling agency 
to- codrdinate and to control all existing War Departinent agencies and 
.services so as to eliminate lost motion and to direct their activities in such 
~a manner’as to further to best advantage the development and the exe- 
` cution of the military program as a whole.” +, 


k Gerieral March argued that mere codrdinating supervision by 
the General Staff would not have put an end to the inefficiency 
of the bureau systemor realized the desired improvements: 


“Experience had shown that the interior organization of the various i` 
”. bureaus was such as to render an,effective supervision of their activities 
. by the General Staff, as contemplated by General Orders No. 14, impossi- 
ble. As the result of a careful consideration of the matter; I became con- 
vinced that a consolidation of procurement, except of certain specialized 
equipment, of storage, of finance, and of transportation, together with a 
positive and direct central control of these activities by the General Staff, 
was essential to the elimination of the unsatisfactory conditions existing 
and to the rapid, efficient, and economical utilization of the resources of 
the country to the development of the Army program as a whole,” 


In his annual report for the fiscal year 1919, the Chief of Staff 
took sufficient cognizance of criticism about the General Staff to: 
admit that perhaps under war conditions General. Staff. control Z 
and operations had gone too far. He argued, however, that a> ‘Gen--! 
eral Staff that had done its proper work before the war would- ‘have nig 
made the war developments unnecessary." : 


Iv 
Upon his arrival in France in the early summer of 1917, General 


i Pershing began immediately to study the organization of the 


‘British and French armies in order to decide upon the desirable 
_ arrangements for his own headquarters. In his memoirs, he re- 
` marks: “It required- no genius to see that the codrdination and 
direction of the combat branches in the numerous services of large - 
forces could be secured only through the medium of a well-insti- 
tuted General Staff, and I determined to construct it on the sound 
n! 1 Tbid., p. 17. 2 Fbid., p. 20: 4 Thid., p 23. 
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basis of actual experience in war of our own and other armies.’’” 
There was virtually nothing in the precedent of United States War 
Department organization to guide General Pershing in the estab- 
lishment of his own General Staff. 

The original organization of Headquarters, A.E.F., was set forth 

in General Orders No. 8 on July 5, 1917. This provided for a Chief 
of Staff with necessary assistants, a secretary to the General Staff, 
and five General Staff Sections—an Administrative Policy Section, 
an Intelligence Section, an Operations Section, a Training Sec- 
tion, and a Codrdination Section. This part of headquarters was 
known as the General Staff. In addition to the General Staff, there 
* was an Administrative and Technical Staff with 15 heads, including 
the Adjutant General, Inspector General, Judge Advocate, Chief 
' Quartermaster, Chief Surgeon, Chief Engineer Officer, Chief Ord- 
nance Officer, Chief Signal Officer, Chief of Air Service, Chief of 
Gas Service, General Purchasing Agent, Director General of Trans- 
portation, Commanding General of the Line of Communications, 
Chief of Red Cross, and Provost Marshal General. The orders 
themselves stated that this organization had been prepared after 
a comprehensive study of the staff organization of the French and 
British arms. 

The General Staff of Headquarters, A.E.F., was obviously an 
independent development, although it is significant of the common 
thinking in military circles at the time that the War Department 
General Staff should already have been moving in much the same 
“organizational direction. General March had some knowledge of 
General Pershing’s staff organization when he returned to the 
United States and organized the War Department General Staff. 

The large number of individuals included on the administrative 
and technical staff of Headquarters, A.E.F., was a continuation of 
War Department tradition. There was nothing in the orders to 
indicate that these officers were to report to the Commander-in- 
Chief through the General Staff. Indeed, we know from General 
Harbord, who was the first Chief of Staff for General Pershing, 
that each of the Special Staff officers felt entitled to take his prob- 
lems either to the Commanding General personally or to the Chief 
of Staff. General Harbord remarks that to have given each of the 
officers fifteen minutes a day with the Commander-in-Chief would 


13 Pershing, op. ctt., I, p. 108. 
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have required more than five hours, not counting the time it might 
take to go in and out of the office. If the Commanding General had 
permitted ready access for each ofthese officers to himself, he 


_ „would scarcely have had time for carrying on negotiations with the 
. High Command of the allied forces or to have inspected field activi- 


ties.™ 
The supply organization for the A.E.F. was set up in soccer 
with the general ideas.contained in the existing field servica regula- ` 


l : tioi.. General Harbord relates that these regulations kad been 
Z- written before the war, and based primarily upon Frenzh expe- 


rience, since the published records of the Civil War revealed virtu- 
ally nothing about supply experience during those four years. A- 
Line of Communications was established which was made up of a 
number of Base Sections (ultimately nine), a single Intermediate `, 
Section, and one Advance Section. The Commanding General of 
the Line of Communications had his headquarters at Tours, a’ con- 
siderable distance behind the forward town of Chaumort, which 
served as general headquarters for the A.E.F. But both at general 
headquarters and at Tours there was a complete complement of 
special staff officers. 

General dissatisfaction with the organization of supply activities 


for the A.E.F. led General Pershing to appoint a Board of Officers, 


headed by Colonel Johnson Hagood, to make an inquiry into possi- 
ble improvements in administrative structure. The Hagood Board 
recognized that the most important single question before it was 
the problem of providing a single line of responsibility on ell supply 


_matters. It recommended that “the competent authority with di- 


rect and complete responsibility to the Commander-in-Chief” on. 
all supply matters should be the Commanding General of what the 
Board proposed to call “the Services of the Rear.” It was evidently 
General Pershing himself who determined that the new organiza- 
tion should be called Services of Supply rather than Servizes of the 
Rear.“ General Pershing accepted the recommendations of the 
Hagood Board without reservation. 

. The occasion of a reorganization of the supply activities of the 
A.E.F. was used for a general reorganization of headquarters. 


u James G. Harbord, The American Army in France (Boston, Little, Brown and 
Co., 1936), p. 212. 
% See General Johnson Hagood, The Services of Supply (Boston, Hoighton Mif- 


flin, Co., 1927), p. 155. - 
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General Orders No. 31, dated February 16, 1918, but actually 
published sometime later, created the Services of Supply and pro- 
vided that the Chiefs of Administrative and Technical Staff Serv- 
ices on all matters of procurement, supply, transportation, and 
’ construction should operate under the supervision of the Com- . 
manding General, Services of Supply. While the order did not spe- © 
cifically direct the removal of the Chiefs of Administrative and 
Technical Services: from-General Headquarters at Chaumont to 
Tours, it implied that such a move was expected by authorizing 
the chief of each such service to designate an officer to represent = = 
him at General Headquarters. 

General Orders No. 31 further gave official recognition to the 
practice already adopted from the British of calling each of the 
General Staff Sections by the letter “G” and the appropriate 
numerical sequence. The order set up five sections of the General 
Staff, known respectively as G-1, G-2, G-8, G4, and -G-5, each 
headed by an Assistant Chief of Staff. The Assistant Chief of Staff 
G-1 supervised ocean tonnage, priority of overseas shipments, 
troop replacements, the organization and equipment of troops, 
military police, billets, prisoners of war, Red Cross work, the Re- 
mount Service, and strength report in the order of battle. The 
Assistant Chief of Staff G-2 was in charge of information, maps, 
censorship, and the Intelligence Corps. The Assistant Chief of 
Staff G-3 prepared strategic studies and plans, orders for the move- 
ment of troops, and orders for artillery concentrations; controlled 
general organization and equipment; and maintained liaison with 
the allied military commands. The Assistant Chief of Staff G-4 
supervised construction, transportation, hospitalization, and the 
general operations of the Services of Supply. The Assistant Chief 
of Staff G-5 supervised instruction centers and staff schools, pre- 
pared training manuals, enunciated training doctrine, and in- 
spected schools. 

In addition to the five sections of the General Staff, there were 
also located at General Headquarters the Adjutant General, the 
Inspector General, the Judge Advocate General, a Chief of Tank 
Corps, a Chief of Artillery, and a Headquarters Commandant. — 
Under the Commanding General, Services of Supply, were the 
Chief Quartermaster, the Chief Surgeon, the Chief Engineer Offi- 
cer, the Chief Ordnance Officer, the Chief Signal Officer, the Chief 
of Air Services, the General Purchasing Agent, the Chief of Gas 
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.. Service, the Chief of Utilities, and the Provost Marshal General.” 


The organization of the Services of Supply and the transfer of 
the principal offices of the various Chiefs of Supply. ‘and Administra- 
tive Services from Chaumont to Tours were: evidently a considéra- 
ble improvement. It was not, however, until the last of July, 1918,° 
when General Harbord became Commanding:General, Services of - 
Supply, that the real possibilities inherent i in the organization of 
the 8.0.8. began to be realized. vel is 

On July 28, 1918, “General Pershing counts that he cegad 


A a from ‘the Secretary of War proposing that General Goethals, - 


` sthen Director of the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division of the 
`- War Department General Staff, be sent to France to taxe-charge 


of the Services of Supply. As head of S.O.S., General Goethals was 


. >; to be under the jurisdiction of the War Department: rather than 


_ under the control of the Commander-in-Chief, A. E F., Secretary 
. Baker advanced as one reason for such an arrangement his desire 


"0 relieve General Pershing of a part of his many responsibilities 


in order to enable him to concentrate his full attention upon mili- 
tary operations. The Secretary made it clear that. he was not order- 
ing any such move, but that he was considering it. He wanted 
Genéral Pershing’s advice about the matter.” 

General Pershing, by cable and letter, advised the Secretary 
against the proposal to separate the Services of Supply from his 


own command and attach it to the War Department, the principal 


P 


a 


reason given being ‘‘the principle of unity of command and re- 
sponsibility.” The General went on to say: “It has always been 
my understanding that. you believed that full power should be 


‘given to the man on the ‘spot and responsible for results.” The 


Services of Supply was so integral a part of the whole operation of 
the A. E. F: that to remove it from his command, Generel Pershing 
declared,- “would. constitute & serious, interference wita military 
operations:!#@ ` |- 

The real answer. of General Pershing to the Per from the 


`, War’ Department’ was to name a new Commanding General, i 
-`` Services of Supply. This new head of S.O.S. was perhaps General 
__-Pershing’s. ablest officer, his first Chief of Staff and more recently 


ee £ Organization orders of the War Department General Staff and of the A. E. F. 


General Staff are to be found in Historical Documents Relating to the Eeorganization 
‘Plans of ihe Wàr Department and io the Present National Defense Act, cited above, 
R OR op. ‘cit. vi, PP. ‘185-186. 18 Ibid., pp. 190-191. 
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the commander of a brigade in the Second Division, and then 
Commanding General of the- Second Division—Major General 
James G. Harbord. With General Harbord as head of the Services 
of Supply, General ‘Pershing delegated authority to him to deal 
-.directly with Washington on all questions of supply. In addition, 
. the Commanding General, S.O.S., was given authority to make 
decisions on questions which oreviously had required the approval 
of General Headquartérs.. The control of procurement and the 
reception, maintenance, ‘and distribution of all supplies were left 
in the hands of the S.O.S. Only questions of the destination of 
supplies in the zone of the armies and the determination of needed 
quanzities of munitions remained under General Headquarters.’® 

The most important aspect in the creation of the Services of 
Supply was-obviously the gathering together of almost all the - 
officers who- previously had constituted the administrative and 
technical staff of the Commander-in-Chief, or as it was sometimes 
called, the Special Staff, under a single commanding officer report- 
ing directly to-the Commander-in-Chief. A new element of com- 
mand, or perhaps it would be better to say, a new level in the 
administrative hierarchy of command, had been introduced. This 
new element was not called a General Staff officer, but rather a 
Commanding General, Services of Supply. 

One other aspect of the Services of Supply is also of administra- 
tive significance. The organization of the Commanding General, 
S.O.S., followed the broad lines of organization at General Head- 
quarters, A.E.¥. There was a General Staff organization under the 
Commanding General, with planning and coérdinating responsi- 
bilities, but the actual operations remained with the chiefs of 
the various services—Ordnance, Quartermaster, Medical, Signal 
Corps, etc. There seemingly was no tendency within the Services 
of Supply; A.E.F., to build up new divisions of supply responsibility 
such as characterized the operations of the‘Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic Division of the War Department General Staff. Rather, the 
emphasis of the immediate staff of the Commanding General, - 
8.0.8., was devoted to bringing about harmonious activity among . 
the various supply agencies. 

(To be concluded in the next ais) 


10 Pershing, op. cit., II, p. 204, 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN 1942-1943. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE OCTOBER TERM, 1942 


ROBERT B. CUSHMAN 
Cornell University 


On February 15, 1943, Wiley B. Rutledge,.Jr., a judge of ike United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the District ‘of Columbia, took the 
seat on the Supreme Court vacated by the resignation in October, 1942, 
of Mr. Justice Byrnes. There were no other changes in the Court’s per-* 
sonnel. Disagreement among the justices abated somewhat. In only’ a 
dozen cases of importance did either four or three justices dissent, as 
against some thirty cases in the last term. The Court overruled two earlier 
decisions, both recent; and the reversal in each case was made possible 
i _by the vote of Mr. Justice Rutledge. 


A. QUESTIONS OF NATIONAL POWER 
1. WAR POWER—CIVIL VERSUS MILITARY AUTHORITY 


West Coast Curfew Applied to Japanese-American Citizens. In February, 
1942, the President issued Executive Order No. 9066, which authorized 
the creation of military areas from which any or all persons might be 
excluded-and with respect to which theright of persons to enter, remain 
in, or leave should be subject to such regulations as the military authori- 
ties might prescribe. On March 2, the entire West Coast to an average 
depth of forty miles was set up as Military Area No. 1 by the Commending 
General in that area, and the intention was announced to evacuate from 
it persons of suspected loyalty, alien enemies, and all persons, aliers and 
citizens alike, of Japanese ancestry. Congress then provided by statute for 
penalties upon those who wilfully violated the military regulations set up. 
in these military areas (act of March 21, 1942). Shortly thereafter, General ' 
‘DeWitt proclaimed-in Military Area No. 1 a curfew regulation applizable 
to all aliens, and to all persons of Japanese ancestry, but not to other resi- 
dents. Those affected were required to be in their residences between 
8:00 p.m. and 6:00 a.m. By this time the military authorities were also 
’ effecting the compulsory evacuation from this area of. all persons of 
Japanese ancestry, including some 70,000 native-born American citizens. 
The constitutional questions raised by these drastic and discriminazory 
measures directed against American citizens of Japanese ancestry were 
- novel and-important. Two of them came before the United States Circuit. 
Court of Appeals sitting in San Francisco. That court certified them to the 
Supreme Court for answer. The Supreme Court ordered up the en+ire 
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record, which permitted decision in the same way as though the case had 
gone up on appeal. 

In Hirabayashi v. United States,’ the appellant, a senior in the Uni- 
versity of Washington, was born in Seattle of alien Japanese parents and 
was, therefore, an American citizen. He failed to report for registration 

for evacuation from the military area when ordered to do so, and he 
violated the curfew by being away from home after eight o’clock at night. 
He was convicted and sentenced far both offenses, the sentences to run 
concurrently. Since the sentences did run concurrently, the Supreme 
Court found it unnecessary to consider the validity of the evacuation 
order, inasmuch as it upheld the conviction for violation of the curfew. 
Thus the Court by-passed the major constitutional problems involved in 
the Japanese evacuation program. 

The curfew order was attacked on two grounds: first, it was an uncon- 
stitutional delegation of legislative power to the military commander; 
second, it discriminated between American citizens of Japanese ancestry 
and those of other ancestries, in violation of the Fifth Amendment. In 
an opinion by Chief Justice Stone, the Court rejected the first argument 
on the ground that Congress by the act of March 21, 1942, gave its ap- 
proval to the regulations established in the military areas by the military 
authorities, and did so with full knowledge that curfew regulations would 
be included in the list. The discriminatory application of the curfew to 
citizens of Japanese ancestry was held valid as a temporary emergency — 
war measure. “The war power of the national government is ‘the power. 
to wage war successfully.’ It extends to every matter and activity ‘so 
related to war as substantially to affect its conduct and progress.”’ Those: 
responsible for the conduct of war and the protection of the national 
security must be allowed the wicest possible discretion in the choice of 
means. The Court cannot sit in judgment upon the exercise of that dis- 
cretion. The Court described briefly the critical situation on the West 
Coast after Pearl Harbor—a situation. created by the concentration in 
vulnerable areas of large numbers of persons of Japanese origin—and em- 
phasized the slight degree to which the mass of these Japanese people 
had been assimilated into our population. These facts made it reasonable 
for Congress and the Executive to conclude that peculiar dangers to the 
national security might arise from this source. It was not necessary to 
the validity of the measures taken that their fears be later justified. In 
time of war, prompt and decisive action must be taken upon the basis of 
quick appraisals of necessity. ; 

The mere fact of discrimination against a group does not deny due 
process, since “Congress may hit at a particular danger where it is seen, 


1 820 U.S. 81, 1943. 
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without podig for others which. are not s0 aio or 80 ERN ” "The i 
Court admits that distinctions based on. race “are by their very nature 


“. odious to a free people,”. and that in most cases racial discriminations- 


` are- irrelevant to any Drope legislative purpose-and, therefore; prohibited. _ 
Buti inview of the geographical facts bearing upon the military security: 


__ of the West Coast, and the fact that Japan is our enemy in that theatre | 


of the war, it is not unreasonable to deal separately and differently with - 


-a group of citizens- having unique and potentially dangerous associations 
~ with Japan, “In time of. war residents having ethnic affiliations with an 


invading enemy may be a greater source of danger than those. of a differ- 


` ent ancestry.” The Court does not discuss the broad problemé, of the war 
' power- in general, but contents itself with holding that the curfew, order 
` .&8 applied, and at the time it was applied, fell Within the constitutional 


: limits of the war power... 

. Mr, Justice Douglas conéurred separately i in order to urge that while 
"the discriminatory treatment, accorded an unsorted group of people’ of 
` Japanese ancestry might be justified by the time-pressure of-a military | 
emergency, it remains a serious question whether due process does not re- 
: quire the early creation of machinery whereby the individuals i in the group 

' may demonstrate their loyalty and their Tight to be relieved ‘of the re-- 
- strictions: Mr. Justice Murphy, in a brief concurring opinion, -emphasized ' 
"that only a great military emergency could justify the curfew order wheri 

a it was made, and raised the question whether the continuance of the order 


“ig valid. “When the grees is past, the restrictions imposed:. . _+ should 


Pe removed and ... freedom of action fully’ restored.” 


; 2. COMMERCE 


In ‘Wickard v. . Filburn, * the Court held that a farmer raising 23 acres 

of ‘wheat, none of which was intended for interstate commerce, but all 

` of which he consumed or fed to his stock, so affected interstate commerce 
` as to be liable to marketing penalties imposed under the Agricultural Ad- 

` justment Act of 1938. The purpose of this act is to control the volume 
of wheat and other farm producta which move in interstate commerce in 
‘order to avoid surpluses and shortages and the abnormally-low or high 

- prices which result from them. The Secretary of Agriculture is directed 
to set up each year a national acreage aoepent tor the coming crop of 


3 On July 31, 1942, the Supreme Court-handed down a ‘deviaion holding valid 
- the trial by a military commission of German, saboteurs who had been apprehended 
`- the month: before, It filed ita opinion in this case on October 29, 1942, under“the 
` title Hx parte Quirin et al.; 317 U.S. 1. The writer discussed this cage in sù article 
entitled “The Case of the Nasi Saboteurs” which appéared i in this Ruviww in De- 


Ce cember, 1942. (Vol. 36, p. 1082). Further comment on the case is therefore omitted! 
from the present article. * 317 U. 8. 111, 1942, 
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wheat, provided that it appears that the expected wheat crop will exceed 
normal consumption and export by more than 35 per cent, and provided 
that a referendum of the farmers who will be subject to the quota shows 
that not more than one-third of them oppose its establishment. This 
allotment is apportioned to the states and counties and is eventually 
broken up into allotments for individual farms. Loans and payments to 
wheat farmers are provided for in specified circumstances. A wheat 
quota was established under these conditions for the 1941 crop. Filburn’s 
quota allotment was 11.1 acres and a normal yield of 20.1 bushels of 
wheat per acre, but he ignored the quota restrictions, planted 23 acres, , 
and harvested 239 bushels from the forbidden planting. Under the pro- 
visions of the act, he was liable to a penalty of 49 cents a bushel on this ` 
excess, or $117.11. He could have escaped the penalty by storing the 
additional wheat to meet a possible deficiency under the next year’s quota, 
or by giving it up to the Secretary of Agriculture. He did neither of these 
things. It was Filburn’s practice to sell part of his crop, although not in 
interstate commerce, to feed part to his poultry and livestock, to make 
flour for home consumption from part of it, and to keep the rest for seed. 
During 1941, wheat producers who codperated with the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Program received an average price on the farm of $1.16 a bushel, 
as compared with the world market price of 40 cents. 

In holding Filburn validly subject to the act, the Court, speaking 
through Mr. Justice Jackson, rejected the argument that since his wheat 
was not to be sold in interstate commerce it could not be reached by the 
statute, because this would involve federal control of the production and 
consumption of wheat. The purpose and effect of the act is to regulate 
marketing, and this is, of course, interstate commerce. Congress may in- 
clude in its scheme Filburn’s wheat and other wheat similarly situated, 
since this is necessary to the effective operation of the marketing program. 
The Court refused to be bound by words or formulas used in earlier 
decisions in efforts to draw sharp lines between interstate and local 
commerce. It referred to the old distinction between “production,” 
“manufacturing,” and “mining” as activities which are strictly “local,” 
in contrast to the transportation or distribution of goods, and also to 
the distinction drawn in the N. R. A. case between the “direct’’ and 
“indirect” effects of local transactions on interstate commerce. It said: 
“We believe that a review of the course of decision under the Commerce 
Clause will make plain, however, that questions of the power of Congress 
are not to be decided by reference to any formula which would give con- 
trolling force to nomenclature such as ‘production’ and ‘indirect’ and fore- 
close consideration of the actual effects of the activity in question upon 
interstate commerce.” | 

These formulas do not prevent the commerce power from reaching any 
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local activities, such as Filburn’s, which have a substantial economic 
effect on- interstate commerce, even though at some earlier time these 
effects have been defined as “indirect.” The consumption on zhe farm of 
home-grown wheat affects interstate commerce sharply since it “consti- 
tutes the most variable factor in-the disappearance of the wheat crop.” 
This wheat, though never marketed, “supplies a need of the man who grew 
it which would otherwise be reflected by purchase in the open market.” 
Congress could properly conclude that wheat consumed on the farm, if 
left outside the scheme of regulation, would have a substantial effect in ` 
defeating and obstructing the government’s entire marketing program. 
The small amount of wheat involved does not affect the authority of Con- 
gress to regulate it. If the regulation is otherwise valid, it applies to wheat 
grown on 23 acres just as clearly as to that grown on 23,000 aeres. There 
is no denial of due process of law. Filburn’s quota was fairly datermined; 
his wheat was not confiscated, and, had he desired, he could have escaped 
the marketing penalty by delivering his wheat to the Secretary or by 
storing it. In view of the favorable wheat price resulting from the gov- 
ernment’s program, Filburn is not “worse off for the aggregate of legis- 
lation... ; it only appears that if he could get all that the government 
gives and do nothing that the government asks, he would be better off 
than this law allows. To deny him this is not to deny him due process 
of law.” 


3. TAXATION 


Stock Dividends as Income. In 1916, in Eisner v. Macomber,‘ the 
Supreme Court held that.a dividend of common stock paid on stock of the 
same kind was not income within the meaning of the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, cliiefly for the reason that income had not been severed from capital 
or realized by such distribution. The decision was widely and sharply 
attacked, and Treasury officials and many others hoped that.it might one 
day be overruled. The Revenue Act of 1936 extended the scope of federal 
taxation and included provisions for the taxation of undistributed corpo- 
rate income. Congress was clearly bent upon tapping more numerous 


“sources of revenue, and it included in the act the following provision 


(Sec. 115): “A distribution made by a corporation tó its sharerolders in 
its stock ‘or in rights to acquire stock shall not be treated as a dividend to 
the extent that it does not constitute income to the shareholcer within 
the meaning of the Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution.” This 
section was carried along in later statutes and is still in force. Treasury 
officials did not assume that this provision was intended to chalenge the 
Court’s decision in Eisner v. Macomber until 1941, when the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue made a demand upon a taxpayer for the payment 
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of a tax upon the value of a dividend of common stock received during 
the taxable year. The issue thus raised came to the Supreme Court in the 
case of Helvering v. Griffiths.’ 

In a five-to-three decision, the Court refused to reconsider the case of 
Eisner v. Macomber. In an opinion by Mr. Justice Jackson, it rejected 
the Treasury’s argument that by enacting Section 115, above quoted, 
Congress was challenging the 1916 stock-dividend decision. Such a view 
is not supported by the legislative history of the statute of 1936 or by 
its later administration. It is withia the right of Congress to enact laws 
which will require the Court to reS’xamine a previous judgment or doc- 
trine. There need be no legislative smbarrassment in so doing. But there 
is no clear evidence that Congress had this intention here. Since it does not 
appear that Congress, by present ‘egislation, intended to tax stock divi- 
dends, the Court should not overrule a long-standing decision in order 
to hold that Congress has done so by inadvertence. If Eisner v. Macomber 
is to be reconsidered, it should be ir a case arising under a statute in which 
the purpose of Congress to challenge the decision is abundantly clear: - 
Mr. Justice Douglas, with whom -ustices Black and Murphy concurred, 
dissented on the ground that Compress did intend to reopen the case of 
Eisner v. Macomber, and would kave been more explicit had it not felt 
embarrassment in passing a statute clearly void under an existing decision 
of the Court. The three justices stated that Eisner v. Macomber should 
be overruled on the merits. 


4. JUDICIAL POWER 


The limits within which the Court exercises its judicial power are exem- 
plified in two cases. In Tileston v. Ullman,’ the Court was asked to review, 
on appeal, a declaratory judgment of the Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
necticut holding valid a state stetute prohibiting both the use of drugs 
or instruments to prevent conception, and the giving of advice or counsel, 
in their use. The plaintiff, a physician, alleged that the enforcement of 
the statute would prevent him from giving professional advice to three 
patients whose condition of heath was such that their lives would be 
endangered by child-bearing, and that it, therefore, threatened a depriva- 
tion of life without due process >f law within the meaning of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. In a per curicm opinion, the Court held that the plain- 
tiff had no standing to raise this constitutional question, since his own 
life is obviously not endangered by the operation of the statute, and his 
patients are not parties to the proceeding. He may not secure the adjudi- 
cation of the constitutional rights of these patients which they do not 
assert on their own behalf. In enother per curiam opinion, in 8t. Pierre 
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v. United States,’ the Court dismissed, because it had become moot; the 
case of the petitioner who had been sentenced to five months imprison- 
ment for contempt of court because of his refusal to divulge before a fed- 
eral grand jury the name of the person whose money he had embezzled. 
He alleged the violation of his right not to incriminate himself. Before 
the case could be brought to the Supreme Court, the five-month term had - 
been served, and, accordingly, the case was “no longer subject-matter on 
which the judgment of this Court could operate. . . . The senterce cannot 
. be enlarged by this Court’s judgment, and the reversal of the judgment 
cannot operate to undo what had been done or restore to the petitioner 
the penalty of the term of imprisonment which he has served.” If the 
petitioner is again asked to testify and again refuses, he may, by resorting 
to appropriate procedures, invoke judicial review of the issue before the 
penalty for disobedience is actually paid. 
In Ex parte Kawato,’ the Court held that a state of war with Japan did 
nót prevent Kawato, now an enemy alien, from bringing an action in | 
admiralty to collect wages due him as a seaman. While original_y barred 
by common law, such cases are now permitted in English courts. The 
“Trading with the Enemy Act does not bar such suits; it merely prevents 
enemy governments or their officers, or citizens of enemy nations not re- 
siding in this country, from resorting to our courts. 


5. BILL OF RIGHTS—CRIMINAL DUE PROCESS 


The case of McNabb v. United States’ tightened very severely the re- 
strictions upon the use against an accused person of evidence secured by 

. objectionable methods upon the part of the law enforcement officers. The 
-McNabb brothers were arrested after the shooting of a federal revenue 
officer under circumstances making it practically certain that they either 
had committed the crime or knew who did. They were taken to Chatta- 
‘nooga, Tennessee, where they were detained by federal officers. They were 
not brought before a United States commissioner or a judge. Two of - 
- them were questioned by several-officers over a period of two deys, and 
- one of them for five-or six hours. They were without the aid of friends or 
the benefit of counsel. Finally, one of them confessed to the firing of one 
of the several shots fired, and implicated the other two men. Conviction 
was based on these admissions. The accused were not subjected to physical 
brutality, and it was not denied that the incriminating statements were 
made voluntarily. In an opinion by Mr. Justice Frankfurter, the Court 
set aside the convictions. It is well established that a conviction in a 
federal court cannot stand if based upon evidence-secured by federal 
officers in violation of the constitutional rights of the accused. ‘The rule 
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has been extended to evidence similarly secured in violation of a federal 
statute. This is the case here. Congress has commanded that federal 
officers after making arrests take their prisoners immediately before the 
nearest judicial officer having jurisdiction, for the purpose of a hearing, 
commitment, or taking bail for trial. The McNabbs were denied this 
prompt arraignment and were unlawfully detained for substantial periods 
of time before being brought before a judge. “Plainly, a conviction resting 
on evidence secured through such a flagrant disregard of the procedure 
which Congress has commanded cannot be allowed to stand without 
making the Courts themselves accomplices in wilful disobedience of law.” 
Mr. Justice Reed dissented on the ground that the incriminating admis- 
sions of the accused should be excluded only if they were obtained by 
coercion. 

The same result was reached in Anderson v. United States.?° Here eight 
defendants were convicted of having conspired together to dynamite 
power lines and installations owned by the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
in the course of a strike against a power company which obtained its 
power from the T.V.A. They were arrested on suspicion by state officers 
without warrants, and were detained and questioned before arraignment 
for periods of from one to five days. Six of the defendants made admissions 
which resulted in the conviction of all. Collaboration of state and federal 
officers in this denial of the statutory right of immediate arraignment 
made the evidence thus secured inadmissible against any of the defend- 
ants, and their convictions were set aside on the grounds set out in the 
McNabb case. 


6. STATUTORY INTERPRETATION 


Denaturalization of Communist. Schneiderman v. United States" at- 
tracted wide attention because of its bearing on the legal implications of 
membership in the Communist party. Could the government lawfully 
cancel Schneiderman’s citizenship on the sole ground that at the time of 
his naturalization in 1927 he was a loyal and active member of the Com- 
munist party? The Court held that it could not. The facts in the case 
were not disputed. Schneiderman was born in Russia and came to this 
country in 1907 or 1908. At the age of sixteen, he became a charter mem~ 
ber of the Young Workers (now Communist) League and remained a 
member until about 1930. He was naturalized in 1927. He has been a 
steady and active worker in the Communist party ever since 1922. He 
ran 2s the party’s candidate for governor in Minnesota in 1932. Since 
1934, he has been a member of the national committee of the party, and 
is at present secretary of the party in California. The government’s action 
was grounded on Section 15 of the Naturalization Act of 1906, which 
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authorizes “‘cancelling the certificate of citizenship on the ground of fraud 
" or on the ground that such a certificate of citizenship was illegally pro- 
- cured.” Schneiderman’s naturalization was not attacked on the ground of 
fraud, but on the ground of illegality. This illegality was said to consist 
of his alleged failure, by reason of his membership in the Communist 
party, to meet the statutory condition of naturalization, stated as follows: 
“Tt shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of the court admitting any 
alien to citizenship that immediately preceding the date of his application 
he has resided continuously within the United States five years at least, 
... and during that time he has behaved as a man of good moral charac- 
ter, attached to the principles of the Constitution of the United States, 
and well disposed to the good order and happiness of the same.” The 
government’s position was, in essence, that no Communist party member 
could meet this test. f ' 
Mr. Justice Murphy wrote the Court’s opinion, which ran rcughly as 
follows: This is not a naturalization proceeding in which the government 
is asked to confer the privilege of citizenship. It is an action to revoke 
_ that privilege after it has been enjoyed for twelve years. The burden of 
_ proof is on the government to show that citizenship was illegally procured. 
. This burden of proof must be met,not by a bare preponderance of the 
evidence, but by evidence which is “clear, unequivocal, and convincing.” 
‘The government’s evidence “does not measure up to this exacting stand- 
ard.” It falls short of it in the following respects: There is no claim that 
Schneiderman, prior to his naturalization, failed to behave as a man of 
good moral character, personally believed in or advocated doctrines con- 
trary to the-principles of the Constitution, or advocated the overthrow of 
government by violence. The charge that he was not attached to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution was based solely on the fact of his membership 
and activity in the Communist party. This. membership alone coes not 
support the government’s charge. Adherence to the doctrines of Commun- 
ism, no matter how abhorrent they may appear to the majority of our 
people, and no matter how fundamentally they would modify cur eco- 
nomic and governmental structure, is not per se incompatible with attach- 
ment to the principles of the Constitution, as long as this radical program 
is supported by peaceful and constitutional means, “It is possible to ad- 
vocate such changes and still be attached to the Constitution.” While it 
is commonly asserted that the Communist party officially advocates the 
violent overthrow of government as a means of accomplishing its purposes, 
and while some of the party’s literature and the teachings of some of its 
‘recognized leaders bear out this assertion, the Court finds serious conflict 
of evidence on this point. It is by no means clear that the advocacy of 
violence has been or is the official and orthodox doctrine of the party. 
“Under the conflicting evidence in this case we cannot say that tke gov- 
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ernment has proved by such a preponderance of évidence that the issue 
is not in doubt, that the attitude of the Communist party of the United 
States in 1927 toward force and violence was not susceptible of classi- 
fication . . . ,”’ as “mere doctrinal justification or prediction of the use of 
force under hypothetical conditions at some indefinite future time— 
prediction that is not calculated er intended to be presently acted upon, 
thus leaving opportunity for general discussion and the calm processes of 
thought and reason.” The government accordingly has not met the burden 
of proof placed upon it. Justices Douglas and Rutledge wrote brief con- 
curring opinions and Chief Justice Stone, joined by Justices Roberts and 
Frankfurter, dissented vigorously and at length. 

Regulation of Chain Broadcasting. The question whether the powers 
granted to it by Congress authorize the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to issue comprehensive and drastic regulations of chain broad- 
casting was raised in National Broadcasting Company v. United States. 
The Court held that they do s3. The Commission began studying the 
problem of chain broadcasting in 1938, and, after extensive hearings at 
which station licensees, national and regional radio networks, and other 
interested parties were heard, it issued a report on the subject in May, 
1941. This was accompanied br an order establishing eight regulations . 
designed to correct abuses in tke radio network system under which 97 
per cent of the total night-time broadcasting power of all stations in the 
country is controlled by NBC, CBS, and Mutual. The regulations cannot 
be set forth in detail here, but they forbade such provisions of existing 
network contracts as preventing a station from broadcasting programs of 
other networks, bound the netwo ‘k not to sell programs to more than one 
station in the same area. gave zhe networks options on the broadcasting 
time of local stations, and set up network control of local station rates. 
The network ownership of stations was also banned, although some flexi- 
bility in the administration of this rule was promised. Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter wrote the opinion of the Court. The Federal Communications Act 
conferred on the Commission the authority to license stations, to ‘‘make 
specific regulations applicable to radio stations engaged in chain broad- 
casting,” and to make rules end regulations and set up conditions and 
restrictions necessary to carry Dut the provisions of the act. The Commis- 
sion was directed to exercise its powers in these matters “as public con- 
venience, interest, or necessity requires.” By this. generous grant of power, 
the Commission is not limitec to control over the engineering and tech- 
nical aspects of broadcasting, as is clearly shown by the legislative history 
‘of the act. As long as it guided its actions by the criterion of the “public 
interest,” the Commission was empowered to deal broadly with all prob- 
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léms , fos ‘station and network broadcasting. The regulations under ` 
attack fell well: ‘Within the range of authority delegated to the Commission. 
-The*power to forbid various restrictive or monopolistic practices is not 
barred by the fact that such practices may also be violations of the anti- 
trust laws. Nor do the regulations abridge the free speéch protected by the 
First Amendment. Complete freedom of speech on the radio is precluded 
by the limited facilities available. The Commission has placed no restric- 
tions which are relevant to the expression of political, economic, or social - 
. Views, and has attempted no sort of censorship. Freedom of ‘speech does 
not include the right to nse radio facilities without a license. - 

Mr. Justice Murphy, joined by Mr. Justice Roberts, dissented on the 
ground that while Congress could have authorized the Commission. to 
issue the regulations under attack, the present statute, reasonably con- 
strued, does not do so. 

“Whe American Medical Anodda avd the Sherman. Ack. The Aon 
-Medical Association, with other defendants, was convicted of violating 
- the Sherman Act by conspiring to hinder and obstruct the operasions of 
the Group Health Association of the District of Columbia. This associa- 
tion is.a non-profit corporation organized by government employees ‘to 
provide medical care and hospitalization on a risk-sharing pre-payment 
basis. It employs physicians on s full-time salary basis and seeks to pro- 
vide hospital facilities for the treatment of its members and their femilies. 
` This plan was contrary to the code of ethics of the A.M.A., and that or- 
‘ganization was found to have conspired to coerce doctors to refuse em- 
‘ployment under the Group Health Association, to restrain A.M.A. 
members from engaging in consultations in Group Health cases, and to 
restrain hospitals in and around Washington from receiving Group 
Health patients. The case raised no question of interstate commerce, 
since the Sherman Act applies specifically to conspiracies in restreint of 
trade inside the District of Columbia. The Court, without dissenż, sus- 
. tained the conviction in an opinion by Mr. Justice Roberts in American 
` Medical Association v. United States.“ It had been vigorously srgued 
whether a physician’s practice of his profession constitutes “trade” within 
the meaning of the Sherman Act forbidding restraints of trade. The Court 
found it unnecessary to answer that question, since it found thet: the 
Group Health Association was:a membership corporation engaged in 
business or trade. It collects funds with which it employs doctors anc pays 
for hospitalization. The Sherman Act forbids “any person” from imposing 
the proscribed restraints of trade, and it is, therefore, irrelevanit whether 
the A.M.A. is itself engaged in a trade. The offenses charged in the indict- 
ment, taken together, spell out a conspiracy in restraint of the trade of 
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the Group Health Association. Thare is no employer-employee relation- 
-ship involved in the dispute, and it is, therefore, not withdrawn from the 
reach of the Anti-Trust Act by the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 


B. QUESTIONS DF STATE POWER 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND DUE PROCESS OF LAW 


Another batch of important cases involving religious liberty arose from 
the activities of the Jehovah’s Witnesses and the efforts of states or com- 
munities to regulate or suppress these activities. This dauntless and ag- 
gressive sect has brought to the Supreme Court in the last five years six- 
teen major constitutional cases involving religious liberty, often combined 
with issues of freedom of speech and press. While some of these issues 
have been settled easily, others have been bitterly controversial. This is 
shown by the fact that in deciding the sixteen cases the Court has. reversed 
itself twice, divided” five-to-four in three cases and six-to-three in 
another, and produced twenty-seven opinions. - 

Twe of the cases disposed of ir 1948 were held, without dissent, to be 
governed by earlier decisions of tke Court. Largent v. Texas held invalid 
the ordinance of a Texas city which forbade any person to solicit orders or 
to sell books, or other merchand_se, in the residential area without first 
securing a permit from the maycr, who could issue such permit if, after 
investigation, he “deems it prop2r or advisable.” The appellant sold re- 
ligious books and tracts without applying for the required permit. In 
Lovell v. Griffin’ and Schneider v. Irvington," the Court held that the 
right to distribute literature or Landbills on the public streets, or to dis- 
tribute such material or to canvass from house to house, could not validly 
be made dependent upon the previous permission of municipal officers 
acting in their discretion. Such a requirement set up a censorship which 
abridged the freedom of the press. The present Texas ordinance does the 
same thing. “Dissemination of deas depends upon the approval of the 
distributor by the official. This is administrative censorship in an extreme 
form. It abridges the freedom of religion, of the press, and of speech guar- 
anteed by the Fourteenth Amendment.” In Jamison v. Texas,” a member 
of the Jehovah’s Witnesses distributed on the streets of Dallas, Texas, 
handbills announcing a religious meeting and advertising religious books 
and tracts, in violation of an ordinance forbidding completely the showing 
or scattering on the streets of handbills, circulars, or other advertising 
material. This ordinance was held to violate the Fourteenth Amendment. 
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The city “may not prohibit the distribution of handbills in tae pursuit 


_ of a clearly religious activity merely because the handbills invite the pur- 


chase of books for the improved understanding of the religion or because 
the handbills seek i in a lawful fashion to promote the raising o? funds for 
religious purposes.” 

Murdock v. Pennsylvania'® brought to the Court, for reéxamination, 
the constitutional issue upon which it had divided five-to-four eleven 
months earlier in Jones v. Opelika.’ This issue is whether religicus liberty 
is violated by imposing on the sale of religious books and tracts a non- 
discriminatory license tax designed to raise revenue, and required of all 
who engage in canvassing or soliciting for the sale of books or merchandise 
of any kind. While such an ordinance had been held valid in the Opelika 
case, the appointment of Mr. Justice Rutledge to succeed M>. Justice 
Byrnes, a member of the majority in that case; promised a reversal, since 
the new justice, while on the Circuit Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, had dissented vigorously from a decision of that court holding 
valid a similar, but less burdensome, licensing requirement of the District. 
Mr. Justice Rutledge joined the four justices who had dissented in the 
Opelika case to effect its reversal by the five-to-four decision in Mur- 
dock v. Pennsylvania. 

The ordinance of the city of Jeannette, Pennsylvania, which was at- 
tacked in the Murdock case, imposed a substantial, non-discriminatory 
tax for revenue purposes upon the privilege of canvassing for or soliciting 
sales of any kind of merchandise. It did not mention religious books or 
tracts, but applied. broadly to all canvassing. The taxes were $1.50 for 
one day, $7.00 for one week, $12.00 for two weeks, and $20.00 for three 
weeks. Murdock and others, without seeking or obtaining a license, went 
from door to door distributing religious literature and soliciting p2ople to 
buy booklets at twenty-five cents each and tracts at five cen3 each. 


_Lesser sums were often accepted, and the books and pamphlets were in 
some cases given away. The solicitors were convicted and fined for violat- 


ing the ordinance. 

The opinion of the majority, written by Mr. Justice Douglas, follows a 
neat syllogistic pattern: A tax laid on the free exercise of religion, as pro- 
tected by the First and Fourteenth Amendments, is unconstitutional. 
The circulation and sale of religious literature by Murdock is an exercise 
of religion; the ordinance does place a tax upon that circulation and sale; 
and, therefore, the ordinance is void. The activities of Murdock and other 


. Jehovah’s Witnesses here involved constitute an exercise of religion and 


not a commercial enterprise. They are engaged in a form of religious 
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evangelism which is “age-old.” The incidental collection of small sums for 
books and tracts to help finance the spread of religion does not make this 
evangelism commercial, any more than passing the collection plate makes 
a church service commercial. “...an itinerant evangelist, however 
misguided or intolerant he may be, does not become.a mere book agent 
by selling the Bible or religious tracts to help defray his expenses or to | 
sustain him.... It is a distortion of the facts of record to describe their 
activities as the occupation of selling books and pamphlets.” It is not 
asserted that religious groups or the press are free from all financial bur- 
dens imposed by government. Obviously the income or property of a 
preacher may be taxed like that of any other citizen. The present tax, 
however, is upon the privilege of carrying on religious activity. It could 
be made so heavy as to make the continuance of the activity impossible. 
In the case of itinerant evangelists, like the Jehovah’s Witnesses, this may 
easily be the result. “Itinerant evengelists moving throughout a state or 
from state to state would feel immediately the cumulative effect of such 
ordinances as they become fashionable. . . . This method of disseminating 
religious beliefs can be crushed and closed out by the sheer weight of 
the toll or tribute which is exacted town by town, village by village.” 
The non-discriminatory nature of the tax does not save it. It is not enough 
that religious activities are not texed higher than other activities. They 
may not be taxed at all. “Freedom of press, freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion are in a preferred position.” The state is not here making a 
charge for a privilege which it bestows. The privilege of engaging in re- 
ligious activity does not come from the state, but is guaranteed by the 
federal Constitution. The fact thet this tax is invalid does not mean that 
states and municipalities have nc power to touch the appellants in any 
way. The Court intimates that it would uphold an “ordinance... nar- 
rowly drawn to safeguard the people of the community in their homes 
against the evils of solicitations,” as well as a “nominal” fee “imposed 
as a regulatory measure and calculated to defray the expense of protecting 
those on the streets and at home against the abuses of solicitors.” 

Four justices, Reed, Roberts, Frankfurter, and Jackson, dissented in 
this case in three opinions by Jtstices Reed, Frankfurter, and Jackson. 
Their composite argument ran roughly as follows: The present tax was 
not attacked as either discriminatory or oppressive and should, therefore, © 
be assumed to be neither. The fact that the activities of the appellants 
might have been taxed in such a way as to destroy them does not justify 
the denial of the power to tax them at all. There is no support for the 
theory that the Church or the press is, by the force of the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments, free from taxation. “No one would suggest that a 
clergyman who uses an automobile or the telephone in connection with 
his work thereby gains a constitutional exemption from taxes levied upon 
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the use of automobiles or upon telephone calls... . Plainly a measure is - 
not invalid under the Constitution merely because it falls upan persons. 
engaged in activities of a religious nature.” Nor is a tax void merely be- 
cause it falls upon activities which constitute the exercise of a constitu- 
_ tional right, as shown by the fact that the business of running a rewspaper 
is clearly taxable. It has never before been argued that the sale of books 
and tracts is, in itself, a religious practice, although such activities may be 
incidental to the spread of religion: The decision of the Court does more 
than protect religious activities from interference and oppression; it be- 
stows upon them what amounts to a tax subsidy which violates “our - 
accepted belief in the -separation of Church and state.” Mr. Justice Jack- 
‘son describes the methods and activities of Jehovah’s Witnesses who, one 
hundred strong, descended upon the city of Jeannette and by their per- 
sistent door-to-door canvass and their violent denunciation of other 
religious teachings offended the citizens of the community. The Court’s 
decision in this and other cases about to be discussed leaves the state and 
city powerless to tax or to regulate these activities. “Civil government 
cannot let any, group ride rough-shod over others simply heca'ase their 
‘consciences’ tell them to do so.’ 

Part of Mr. Justice Jackson’s dissent was directed against the decision 
of the Court in Martin v. Struthers.?° Here the Court held invalid a city ` 
ordinance making it unlawful to ring door bells or knock on doors in order 
to summon the occupant of a residence to the door so as to give him hand- 
bills, circulars, or other advertisements. This is, of course, éxactly what 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses do, and the appellant, a member of that. sect, 
was convicted for violating the ordinance. Speaking through Mr Justice 
Black, the majority emphasized that door-to-door visitation to circulate 
pamphlets, both religious and political, has long been an accepted method 
of communication. To forbid it altogether, as this ordinance do3s, is to 
violate the freedom of press and speech protected by the. Constitution. 
It is true that such bell-ringing and door-knocking may be a nuisance to 
householders and may facilitate the activities of burglars and other 
marauders. These dangers and abuses, however, may easily be “controlled 
by traditional legal methods.” Reference is made to a proposed form of 
regulation which would make it an offense to ring the bell ofa householder 
who has appropriately indicated that he is unwilling to be disturb2d. The 
problem must be worked out “with due respect for the constitutional 
rights of those desiring to distribute literature and those desiring to re- 
ceive it, as well as those who choose to exclude such distributors from 
the home.” 

Mr. Justice Reed dissented in an opinion in which Justices Roberts and. 
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Jackson concurred. He failed to see in the ordinance any censorship or 
suppression of ideas or any real invasion of the freedom of speech and 
press. It is, rather, a “fair adjustment of the privilege of distributors and 
the rights of householders.” 

In Douglas v. Jeannette, the Court unanimously refused to enjoin 
the city of Jeannette from prosecuting Douglas and other Jehovah’s 
Witnesses for soliciting sales of religious-literature without first procuring 
a license from the city authorities and paying a license tax. The injunction 
was sought before the Murdock case was decided. The constitutional 
rights of the defendants can be adequately asserted in an ordinary crimi- 
nal case. Federal courts will enjoin state criminal prosecutions only on 2 
showing of “danger of irreparable injury both great and immediate.” 
There was no such danger here, nor did the large number of threatened 
prosecutions constitute a reason for the summary procedure of the in- 
junction. ` 

Jones v. Opelika,” on the authority of the Murdock case, vacated the 
judgment entered in Jones v. Opalika* in 1942. These various decisions, 
however, leave one point undecided by the Court, although the door is 
left open for its consideration later. Busey v. District òf Columbia™ 
involved the validity of imposing upon Jehovah’s Witnesses the license 
tax of one dollar per month required by the District of Columbia of those 
selling magazines on the streets. The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District had held the license tax valid. Judge Rutledge had dissented. 
This tax has the earmarks of what Mr. Justice Douglas in the Murdock 
case refers to with apparent approval as a “nominal” fee, “imposed as a 
regulatory measure and calculated to defray the expense of protecting 
those on the streets and at home against the abuses of solicitors.” Instead 
of invalidating this tax, the Court vacated the judgment in the case and 
remanded it back to the court below for reconsideration. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals has already heard the case again and has held the license 
tax void. The Supreme Court may have an opportunity to review this 
decision. ; 

In West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette,” the Court 
held invalid a state regulation requiring school children, under penalty 
of expulsion, to salute the American flag. This reversed the Court’s deci- 
sion in 1940, in Minersville School District v. Gobitis.* In the earlier 
decision, the Court stood eight-to-one, with Mr. Justice Frankfurter ~ 
writing the majority opinion and Mr. Justice Stone dissenting. In Jones 
v. Opelika,?” three of the justices who dissented in that case—Justices 


2 319 U.S. 157, 1943. 3 319 U.S. 103, 1943. 2 316 U.S. 584, 1942. - 
4 319 U.S. 579, 1943. % 319 U.S. 624, 1943, 

% 310 U.S. 586, 1940. See this Ruvimw, Vol. 35, p. 269. 
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Black, Douglas, and en ae that they had become con- 
vinced that the Gobitis case was “wrongly decided.” In the Barnette 
case, therefore, the majority was composed of Justices Stone, Black, 
Douglas, Murphy, Rutledge, and Jackson (who wrote the Court’s opin- 
ion). Justices Black and Murphy wrote brief concurring opinions. Justices 
Reed and Roberts dissented and merely referred to their positicn in the 
Gobitis case. Mr. Justice Frankfurter dissented at length. 

The majority opinion by Mr. Justice Jackson holds that te compel 
conscientiously scrupulous children (Jehovah’s Witnesses, in this case) 
to salute the flag deprives them of the freedom of religion guaranteed by 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. The refusal to 
salute the flag does not involve any “collision with the rights asserted by 
any other individual, nor was it accompanied by any conduct which was 
not peaceable and orderly. It is now a commonplace that censcrship or 
_ suppression of expression of opinion is tolerated by our Constitution only ~ 
_ when the expression presents a clear and present danger of action of a 

kind the State is empowered to prevent and punish.” No one claims that 
refusal by school children to salute the flag creates any such “cear and 
present danger.” In the Gobitis case, Mr. Justice Frankfurter hac argued 
that to upset the local school board’s authority to require the saluze to the - 
flag was an improper usurpation by the Court of legislative power. “It 
` would in effect make us the school board for the country,” and would re- 

place legislative by judicial discretion in a field “where courts possess no 
marked and certainly no controlling competence.” Mr. Justice Jackson 
vigorously rejects this argument. The purpose of the Bill of Rights was 
to withdraw freedom of speech, press, religion, and other basic rights 
from the reach of legislatures and popular majorities. The judicial toler- 
ance which should be accorded to legislative action controlling a public 
utility is misplaced when the basic civil liberties of the First Amendment 
are at issue. The Court cannot escape its responsibility in this cese by a 
confession of lack of “marked... and controlling competence” in the 
field of education. “We act in these matters not by authority of our com- 
petence but by force of our commissions. We cannot, because of modest 
estimates of our competence in such specialties as public education, with- 
hold the judgment that history authenticates as the function of th-s Court 
when liberty is infringed.” Finally, it cannot be argued that, because 
national unity is the basis of national security, and flag-saluting may be 
deemed by the local authorities a means of promoting such national 
unity, compulsion may be used to enforce the salute to the flag. All agree 
that national unity is desirable and may be promoted by all voluntary 
means of persuasion. Efforts to “coerce uniformity of sentiment’ are 
entirely different, however, and defeat their own purpose. “Ultimate 
futility of such attempts to compel coherence is the lesson of every such 
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effort from the Roman drive to stamp out Christianity, as a disturber of 
its pagan unity, the Inquisition, as a means to religious and dynastic 
unity, the Siberian exiles, as a means to Russian unity, down to the fast- 
failing efforts of our present totalitarian enemies. Those who begin coer- 
cive elimination of dissent soon find themselves exterminating dissenters. 
Compulsory unification of opinion achieves only the unanimity of the 
graveyard.” The Bill of Rights was set up to prevent exactly this sort of 
coercion. “If there is any fixed star in our constitutional constellation, it 
is that no official, high or petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox in 
politics, religion, or other matters of opinion or force citizens to confess by 
word or act their faith therein. If there are any circumstances which per- 
mit an exception, they do not now occur to us.” 

In a long dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice Frankfurter strengthens and 
clarifies his majority opinion in the Gobitis case. He contends that the 
only issue in the present case is “whether legislators could in reason have 
enacted such a law, and it would require. more daring than I possess to 
deny that reasonable legislators could have taken the action which is 
before us for review.” This judicial self-restraint should govern the Court 
at all times when it is asked to nullify legislation. Furthermore, “our 
power does not vary according to the particular provision of the Bill of 
Rights which is invoked.” This means that the Court need be no more 
alert to invalidate laws attacked under the First Amendment than any 
other type of legislative regulation. The compulsory flag-salute regulation 
does not differ in its constitutional aspects from many other valid forms 
of compulsion which have been protested on religious grounds. Examples 
are compulsory vaccination, food inspection regulations, the obligation 
to bear arms, testimonial duties, and compulsory medical treatment. Here 
may also be mentioned the common, though controversial, requirement of 
Bible-reading in the schools. The argument that no “clear and present 
danger” to the national security justifies the flag-salute requirement is 
inapposite. The “clear and present danger” doctrine of free speech arose 
from a wholly different context and was never intended to apply to this 
type of legislation. “Of course patriotism cannot be enforced by the flag 
salute. But neither can the liberal spirit be enforced by judicial invali- 
dation of illiberal legislation.” 

In Taylor v. Mississippi,?* the Court unanimously set aside the convic- 
tion cf three Jehovah’s Witnesses under a statute which makes it a felony 
to teach or preach orally any principles or to distribute any printed matter 
calculated to encourage violence, sabotage, or disloyalty to the state or 
nation, to advocate the cause of our enemies, to disclose military informa- 
tion or secrets, to utter or distribute material which would “incite any 
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sort of racial distrust, disorder, prejudices or hatreds, or which reasonably 
tends to create an attitude of stubborn refusal to salute, honor or respect 
' the flag or government of the United States, or of the State of Missis- 
sippi. While one of the appellants appears to have announced that it is 
- wrong to fight our enemies and that our soldiers are being shot to no 
purpose, the prosecutions were in the main focussed on tlie activities of 
all three in condemning on religious grounds the salute to ths flag. As 
_applied in these cases, the statute denies the liberty.of speech, Dress, and 
religion protected by the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. “It punishes them although what they communicated is nct claimed 
or shown to have been done with an evil or sinister purpose, to have ad- 
_ vocated or incited subversive action against the nation or state, or to have 
threatened any clear and present danger to our institutions or our gov- 
ernment. What these appellants communicated were their beliefs and 
opinions concerning domestic measures and trends in national and world’ 
affairs.” 


C. FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


The steadily increasing variety and scope of the functions of tke federal 
government necessarily multiplies the number of points at which federal 
activities or federal interests are brought into contact with non-discrim- 
inatory police legislation passed by the several states. A conflict of this 
` gort was presented in the case of Mayo v. United States.?* A Florida stat- 
ute regulates the sale or distribution -of commercial fertilizers by requir- - 
ing that each hag in which the fertilizer is sold shall be inspected and bear 
a stamp or label showing that the state inspection fee has been paid. The 
purpose of the act is to assure the purchaser that he receives a product of 
ascertained quality. Under authority of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotments Act, the Secretary of Agriculture purchased commercial 
fertilizer outside of Florida, and distributed it to consumers within the 
state, without state inspection and without attaching the inspection | 
` stamps required by state law. The Court held unanimously that Florida 
could not validly enforce its law against these federal activities. While 
Congress could have permitted the state regulation and tax to apply had 
it, seen fit to do so, it has given no such permission. The inspection fees 
are laid directly upon the United States and are, therefore, barred by the 
supremacy clause of the Constitution. ‘These fees are like a tax udon the 
business of the post office or upon the Privilege’ of selling United States 
bonds through federal officials.” 

“A much more difficult problem was presented by the case of Penn f 
- Dairies v. Milk Control Commission. The Pennsylvania Milk Control 

Law established a milk control commission with authority to fix prices 
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for milk sold within the state, wherever produced, including minimum 
wholesale and retail prices for milk sold by milk dealers to consumers. 
After competitive bidding, the Penn Dairy was awarded a contract to 
supply milk to a United States military encampment located in Penn- 
sylvania on lands owned by the state. The contract price was lower than 
that authorized by the Milk Control Commission, and the Commission 
refused to renew the plaintiff’s dealer’s license as a penalty for this viola- 
tion of its orders. The dairy claimed that the state could not validly 
regulate the price at which it sold milk to the United States. The Court 
rejected this view and held the state regulations applicable. It is clear 
that Congress could by law make state regulations of this sort inapplica- 
ble to sales to the government. It has not done so. Nor can such immunity 
from the state regulations be reasonably inferred from the constitutional 
relations between the state and federal governments in our federal system. 
The state price regulations do not hit the government or any of its officers 
directly. They may purchase milk “from whom and at what price they 
will, without incurring penalty.” The federal government’s only interest 
in the matter arises from the fact that under the state regulations it may 
have to pay a higher price for milk than it otherwise would. Recent deci- 
sions of the Court have held that such financial burdens indirectly imposed 
do not invalidate the regulations from which they arise. They are to be re- 
garded ‘‘as the normal incidence of the operation within the same territory 
of a dual system of government, and... no immunity of the national 
government from such burdens is to be implied from the Constitution 
which established the system.” Nor does the state price regulation conflict 
with any Congressional legislation or policy. It does not run counter to the 
requirements of various federal statutes that supplies shall be bought 
after competitive bidding from the lowest bidder. There is plenty of evi- 
dence that Congress does not always insist upon the lowest possible price 
in government, contracts. It has often stipulated that the goods that it 
buys be “American-made” or be produced under acceptable labor condi- 
tions. The Court, therefore, cannot imply Congressional insistence upon 
purchasing at the lowest competitive price at the expense of the interest 
of the state of Pennsylvania in the stabilization of her milk supply through 
price control. i 

The opposite result is reached, however, in Pacific Coast Dairy v. 
Department of Agriculture, in which the state of California tried to 
enforce its milk price control law against a dairy selling milk under 
contract to the United States Army at Moffett Field. There is a controlling 
difference between the two cases. Moffett Field is under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States by virtue of its cession to the federal 
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government by the state. In view of this exclusive jurisdiction, which did 
not exist in the Pennsylvania case, it follows “that contracts to sell and 
sales consummated within the enclave cannot be regulated by California 
5 law.” : 

Parker v. Brown® raised the quéestion whether the marketing program 
adopted for the 1940 raisin crop under the California Agricultural Pro- 
rate Act is invalid by reason of conflict with the Sherman Act, the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, or as an obstruction of interstate commerce. The 
marketing regulations in question rigorously limited the conditions under 
which producers might sell their crops. They included restricticns upon 
the bulk of free sales and the prices to be charged, and created a stabiliza- 


tion pool and other devices to protect the industry against over-production — 


and excessive competition. Ninety-five per cent of California’s raisins are 
shipped out of the state, and it was not denied that the marketing regu- 
lations substantially affected. the flow of interstate commerce in raisins. 
The Supreme Court held the state regulations valid. The restraints on 


price levels and on competition do not bring the program within tie reach — 


of the Sherman Act, since the Sherman Act does not restrict state activi- 
ties but only the actions of individuals. Nor is the state program invalid 
because it conflicts with or lies in a field preémpted by the Agricultural 


Marketing Act. This act plainly contemplates codperation between the 


states and the federal government in the field occupied. Federal merketing 
. programs are similar in all major respects to the one set up by Ca_ifornia, 
and there is no evidence whatever of an intention on the part of Congress 


‘ to render state control of marketing invalid in the fields in which the ` 


` Secretary of Agriculture has set up no federal program. There is n> viola- 
tion of the commerce clause. It is true that commerce is affected by the 
state regulations, but the effects are not disadvantageous, and they lie in 
& field which may appropriately be left to state control until Congress 
occupies it. The same tolerance for state- regulation was shown by the 
Court in Terminal Railroad Association v. Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen.® The Association has terminal facilities and renders terminal 
services to numerous railroads in and about East St. Louis, Illinois. Its 
operations comprise the- sorting and switching of cars, many of which are 
destined to cross the river into Missouri. Through the Brotherhood, the 
trainmen and switchmen employed by the Association persuadzd the 


Ilinois Commerce Commission to order the Association to provide ca- i 


boose cars on runs within Ilinois. It was not denied that cabooses were 
necessary for the proper protection of the health and safety of tbe men 
making up the switching crews. It was also clear that the order, if en- 
forced, would require cabooses to be run across the Illinois line into Mis- 
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souri on trains thus consigned, or else it would require additional track 
and switching facilities to. permit the cabooses to be detached at the state 
line. The validity of the order was. attacked as an invalid burden on inter- 
state commerce and a violation 2f the Railway Labor Act. The Court 
rejected both contentions. Congress has not occupied this field of regula- 
tion, nor has the Interstate Commerce Commission made any superseding 
requirements under the federal Safety Appliance Acts, although there is 
no lack of federal power in this fie d. There is no conflict with the Railway 
Labor Act, since that statute does not deal with the actual working condi- 
tions cf railroad employees, but merely establishes procedures for the set- 
tlement of labor disputes. The enforcement of the order will “in some 
measure retard and increase the cost of movements in interstate com- 
merce.” But this does not make + invalid. “In the absence of controlling 
federal legislation, this Court has sustained a wide variety of state regula- 
tions of railroad trains moving interstate commerce which have such 
effect.” 


D. INTERSTATE RELATIONS 


Full Fatth and Credit—Nevadc. Divorces. In a decision which will have 
substantial practical results an-l stir up wide discussion, the Supreme 
Court held that Nevada divorces must be recognized as binding in other 
states. This case, Williams v. North Carolina, rested upon the full faith 
and credit clause of the Constisution. Williams and Mrs. Hendrix each 
lived with wife and husband ic North Carolina. The two went to Las 
Vegas, Nevada, resided for six weeks in a motor court, and each filed a 
divorce action in the Nevada court. Neither Mrs. Williams nor Mr. 
Hendrix, remaining in North Carolina, was summoned as defendants by 
' personal service of process, and neither appeared to defend the action. 
The Nevada court granted the iwo divorces. Williams and Mrs. Hendrix 
were married in Nevada on the same day, returned to North Carolina to 
live as man and wife, and were in due course convicted of “‘bigamous co- 
habitation” by a North Carolna court which refused to recognize the 
validity of the Nevada decrees. North Carolina relied upon Haddock v. 
Haddock, which had held tkat a divorce granted by Connecticut, in 
which the plaintiff husband was domiciled, was not binding in New York 
because the defendant wife had not been personally served with summons. 
The bona fides of the domicile in Nevada was not squarely attacked by 
North Carolina, with the result that it was assumed by the Supreme 
Court. Speaking through Mr. Justice Douglas, the Court held that since 
Williams and Mrs. Hendrix had acquired a domicile in Nevada, the court 
of that state had jurisdiction 2ver their marital status, and the issuance 
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_ “of the divorce dėcřees met the requirements of due process. Since this is 

- true; the full faith and credit.clause compels-every.other state to recognize 
` the decrees, -regardless ‘of lack of personal service of. summons on the 
defendant spouses. Haddock v. Haddock is overruled. ‘The fact that the 
new tule permits a state with lax divorce requirements to impose .its _ 
f -policies on states with strict ones. is “part of the price of our feceral sys-: 
~ tem.” The Court is not concerned with the questions ‘of policy cr morals 
‘involved in these conflicts of state laws. The opinion of the:Court leaves 
"; open the possibility of a direct attack i in another action on the q queštion of ` 

.. bona fide domicile in Nevada. © 

Mr. Justice Murphy dissented, mainiy -on the some hat. the KERE 

° domicile i in Nevada was a fraud and a sham insufficient to support jurisdic- 

- tion. Mr. Justice Jackson dissented at greater length, asserting also that. 
there was lack of bone fide domicile; `a resulting lack.of due process, and * 
therefore no decree which could bind other states. He observes: “It is 

not an exaggeration to say that this decision repeals the divorce- ‘laws ‘of 
‘all the:states and substitutes the law of Nevada as to all marriages one.of _ 
ethe parties to which can suora a pari trip there.” 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 
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and 
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I, THE BACKGROU!D OF REORGANIZATION 


For many years there has been widespread Ciscussion of the need for 
reorganizing the Department of State. Students, publicists, members of 
Congress, and members of the Department itsel have repeatedly pointed 
out that the Department has not >een geared up to performing the func- 
tions required of the foreign offize of a great twentieth-century world 
power, 

The chief criticisms of the Department have been four: (1) that there 
was lacking a basic pattern of sound administrative organization, (2) that 
the type of personnel found both at home and ebroad was inadequate for 
the job required in foreign affairs soday, (3) that the Department was too 
far removed from the public and from Congress, and (4) that it was not 
prepared to provide leadership for, and maintein the necessary relations 
with, other federal ‘agencies. 

As nearly every aspect of our lfe has come to be related to events and 
activities in other countries, the scope and subject-matter of the State De- 
partment’s responsibilities havé vastly exparded. Yet during the last 
three decades, when the importance of foreigr relations has particularly 
increased, the operating structure of the Department has not been ade- 
quately reorganized. Some new fanctions have been undertaken, but this 
has resulted more from chance accretion of responsibilities to existing 
persons or offices than from raticnal planning and assignment of tasks. 

Great as the need for reorgenization was before the United States 
entered the present war, it became increasingly serious as the responsibili- 
ties of global and total war devcilved upon ths federal government. The 
political tasks of the war program which fel to the State Department 
were difficult enough: to establis and stay on good terms with our Allies, 
to win more friends, and to weeken the enemy. But in addition the De- 
partment had the function of guting a number- of new agenéies engaged in 
foreign activities. Material assistance had to be sent to our Allies. Develop- 


1 On leave for government service, Executive Office of the President, Bureau of 
the Budget, Washington, D. C. 
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A programs for increased PEC TTM of vital raw. terae and goods 
had. to be planned and putiinto operation in foreign: countries; Materials 


Many aspects of the war program were seacned ne new ‘aitd ‘la line 
‘agencies whose acitvities involved extensive contacts with foreign nations. 


__ Among these were the Office of Lend-Lease Administration, Office of the- 


` Coördinator of Inter-American Affairs, Office of War ‘Information, Board 
of Economic Warfare, Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. Opera- 
tions, Foreign Economic Administration, and Departments. of Agricul- 
- ture; Commerce, Treasury, ete: The new agencies ‘relieved . the.: State 


Department -of many operations and made unnecessary the. exparision: 


- had to,be procured abroad, both to meet the needs of-the Allies ‘and. to cut 
- off supplies from the enemy. Finally, the enemy had-to bez meti in the field 
` of psychological warfare. 


of its personnel for these purposes. However, there fell to the Department ' 


the important and complicated task of keeping the activitiés of the agen- 
- cies in line with our foreign. policy. For unless their programs weré don- 


-gonant with the foreign policy of the United States in a given field like 


‘commercial policy, lend-lease, etc., or in-relation to a specific country, 


is there not only was danger of damage to the prestige of the United'States 


abroad, but the war effort itself might be jeopardized. In creating the néw 


agencies, the President. left no doubt that upon thé State Department ` 


` continued to rest full responsibility for the formulation of our foreign 


_ policy. i > 
Thus the changing peacętime- international position ọf the United 


. States, as well as the special wartime responsibilities resting upon the. 
` §tate Department, made imperative a sound and smoothly functioning 


organization. Intensifying this need at every turn were the host of ve 


international Guewone looming on the postwar horizon. 


I. MAJOR CHANGES H EFFECTED BY REORGANIZATION 


On January 15, 1944, the Department of State issued a reorganization 


` ordèr intended to “facilitate the conduct of the foreign relations of the 
` Unitéd States, in war and in peace : . .” (Text in Department of State Bulle- 


, ‘tin, J anuary 15, 1944).. While it is yet too early to judge the effect of the 


‘order“upon the daily conduct of relations with foreign nations, there- 
organization is believed to be of far-reaching and fundamental impor- 
: tance. ‘It is the purpose of this article to outline the major changes made 
by. the order and to indicate in what ways,they may make it possible for 
the Department to execute its responsibilities more, effectively. It should 


’ be emphasized, however, that this analysis is made on the basis of the 
departmental order alone, without benefit of experience, and on the 
assumption that the necessary oforta will be made to iii the« order into 


fall effect. . - 
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1. Consolidation and Regrouping of Functions. One needs ‘only tó glance 
at the first accompanying chart to realize that the State Department, 
as so often happens in nearly all kinds of organizations, grew through the 
years pretty much like Topsy, with divisions added at random when new 
jobs appeared on the horizon. As a result, the Department's organiza- 
tional chart reminded one somehow of the curious contours of the Depart- 
ment building itself. Divisions were indiscriminately placed under the 
direction of the Assistant Secretaries and the Under Secretary without any- 
clearcut administrative pattern. Assistant Secretary Berle, for example, 
handled such widely disparate functions as finance, aviation, Canada, 
and Greenland, besides supervising the unrelated activities of the Pass- 
port Division, the Division of International Conferences, and the Trans- 
lating Bureau. Cutting across the chart horizontally, one finds that re- 
sponsibility for economic affairs was divided among no fewer than seven 
ranking officials. Mr. Berle handled certain financial problems, Assistant 
Secretary Acheson, commercial policy and other wartime economic prob- 
lems, and Assistant Secretary Long, fisheries. There was a special Ad- 
viser on International Economic Affairs. Mr. Pasvolsky had charge of the . 
Division.of Economic Studies, and Mr. Collado, as Special Assistant, was 
primarily concerned with economic and financial problems i in the Inter- 
American field. 

It takes no expert in government to discover numerous additional ad- 
ministrative idiosyncrasies on the old chart. Thus the Division of Inter- 
national Communications was accountable not only to both Mr. Long 
and Mr. Berle, but to Assistant Secretary Shaw as well. And responsibility 
for such functions as translating, research and publications, and the is-_ 
suance of passports and visas was, in each case, scattered among two, or 
even three, of the Under and Assistant Secretaries. 

Ordinarily when the division of labor in an administrative machine is 
unclear, there is overlapping and duplication of effort, and the end pro- 
duct suffers accordingly. Staff members with two supervisors may receive 
conflicting orders, and there is the inevitable confusion as to who is re- 
sponsible for the execution of a job. Personality conflicts and petty 
jealousies arise. Worse yet, when speedy decisions are necessary, too 
many officials have to be consulted before final approval for a project can 
be secured. It is this official hemming and hawing, as much as anything 
else, that makes the machinery of foreign policy grind so slowly. 

In this respect, the new organization is a decided improvement over 
the old. In the reshuffling which has taken place, similar functions have 
been grouped in the same divisions or offices in a rational manner. In order 
to make-clear the drastic character of the reorganization, it is necessary 
to explain these changes in some detail. 

A glance at the preceding charts will indicate the changes that 
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_-have taken place in’ Mr. Berle’s office. By transferring the Translating 
`. .Bureau, the Financial Division, and the Division of Internazional Con- 


ferences to other offices, and taking over the Visa Division, the Special 
War Problems Division, and shipping and telecommunicetions, Mr. 
Berle:now finds himself in charge of two fairly clear types of functions: 
control activities, on the one hand, and communications and transporta- 
tion, on the other. This functional grouping is a considerable improvement 


2 over the hodge-podge he formerly had. 


-- Still more significant is the concentration of international ecoromic. 
activities under Mr. Acheson. The Office of the Adviser on International 
Economic Affairs has been abolished. Moreover, Mr. Berle’s financial 
activities have been transferred to Mr. Acheson, and the personnel of the 
Division of Economic Studies, engaged in research on postwar problems, 
has been infiltrated into the operating divisions ofjthe Department dealing 
with economic affairs. Considering the other changes which have been 
made, Mr. Acheson’s Office of Wartime Economic Affairs ard Office of 
Economic Affairs (the latter dealing with traditidnal commercial affairs) _ 
now become the focal point of the Department in the field of world eco- 
nomic policy. 

On the other hand, all of the important administrative and public 
service functions have been grouped under Mr. Shaw. He inharits all ac- 
tivities relating to the Department’s public informgtion program, in- 
cluding ‘the Division of Current Information and various phases of the 
research and publication program formerly under Mr. Acheson and Under 
Secretary Stettinius.? The Division of Protocol and the two translating 
offices are likewise moved under his wing. Meantime, he retains jurisdic- 
tion over general fiscal and budgetary matters ahd the administration of 
thé Foreign Service. 

To complete the picture, it should be said that Mr. Long Eas been re- 
lieved of administrative responsibilities and will confine his sttention to 
the Department’s relations with Congress. Additional comments will be 
made below on this point and on the central portion of the chart, where 
the geographical offices of the Department are concentrated. Meanwhile, 
it is desirable to reémphasize that significant steps have been taken to 
rationalize and streamline the operating structure of the Department— 
steps that should go far toward eliminating jorisdiotional squabbles and 


_ diffusion of responsibility. 


2. Lines of Responsibility Redrawn. The re-grouping of the Depart- 
ment’s functions is designed in part to lighten the administrative load 
of the Assistant Secretaries and the Under Secretary so as to leave them 


2 Departmental Order 1229 of February 22 modifies this arrangement by placing 


all informational activity of an immediate news character under Special Assistant 
to the Secretary McDermott, and abolishes the Division of Current Information. 
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relatively free for the handling of high policy matters and for performing” 
the countless tasks which any top administrator must attend to in order - 
to keep his office going. Further steps toward that goal were taken by 
reducing the number of staff members reporting to top ranking officials. 
The old organization chart showed 9 division heads reporting to Mr. 
Acheson, 11 division heads and several special advisers reporting to the 
Under Secretary, and 13 division heads responsible to Mr. Shaw. Charged 
with directly overseeing so many functions, some of them unrelated, top 
officials often found themselves bogged down with relatively unimportant 
matters. 

Under the reorganization scheme, Mr. Shaw still has 14 divisions under 
him. Yet his administrative load is lightened by the. creation of three 
Office Directors who head up his work in public information, depart- 
mental administration, and Foreign Service. Similar arrangements have 
been worked out in connection with the Under Secretary and the other 
Assistant Secretaries, with the divisions of the Department grouped in 12 
major “line” offices, As a result, lines of responsibility and authority are 
much more sensibly drawn throughout the entire chart. 

3. Reorganization Around Geographic Divisions. An imaginative car- 
toonist has recently depicted the State Department as a football team 
whose signals are called simultaneously by a number of quarterbacks who 
are trying to keep several balls in play at once. More serious persons who 
have analyzed its operations have also agreed that the Department 
suffered from a diffusion of responsibility among a group of departments 
within the Department. Particular concern had been expressed over the 
absence of a clear-cut pattern showing whether foreign policies were 
formulated in terms of particular countries, in terms of functions or sub- 
jects, or on the basis of the influence of key persons. 

Some critics have argued that since foreign policies are always formu- 
lated and applied to particular countries, the country desks should be 
made the focal point of Departmental activity. Others have insisted that 
the broad subject-matter areas, like commercial policy, aviation, or com- 
munications, should be the basis of departmental organization. A combi- 
nation of these two approaches, with the subject-matter specialists 
emphasizing world-wide policy and serving in an advisory capacity to the 
country desks, has also been strongly recommended. 

Actually, the Department’s former organization was in this respect 
very confusing, as a glance at the old chart will show. Certain of the ` 
Assistant Secretaries had both geographical and functional responsibil- 

_ities. Four area divisions (Far Eastern Affairs, European Affairs, Ameri- 
can Republics, and Near Eastern Affairs), with appropriate country desks, 
were under four corresponding political advisers, responsible to the Under 
Secretary. However, certain countries (Canada, Greenland, and the 
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Philippines) were assigned to two of the Assistant Secretaries. Commercial 

- and economic matters, with the exception of finance, aviation, and fish- 

“eries, were under one Assistant Secretary, and the exceptions were scat- 
tered about indiscriminately. 

"The departmental order of January 15 puts all country responsibilities 
under four area offices (American Republics, European Affairs, Far East- 
ern Affairs, and Eastern and African Affairs). It places in the country 
- divisions of these area offices responsibility “for the initiation and, in 
particular, the codrdination of policy and action in regard to all aspects 
of relations with the . . . countries.” This means not merely consolidation 
of all country aotic, but also that these area offices are Lereafter to 
be the focal.points for the formulation of policy and action in foreign re- 

'. Jations. So far as they apply to particular countries, the policies or actions 
of all other offices are to be codrdinated by the area offices. 

The new plan recognizes the fundamental character of the decision to 
make the country desks the pivotal point of foreign policy. Instead of 
being under Political Advisers, as before, the country desks are now to 
be under Directors of area offices. Presumably these area offices will bé 
` concerned with all aspects of relations with foreign countries. While in 
some respects this may be considered only a paper change, the fact is 
that this part of the Department was usually referred to as tae political 
side. Here, more than in other parts, was found personnel recruited and 
trained by standards prevailing at a time when foreign relations were 
primarily political relations. There was some contact between the political 
desks and the economic staffs, but such relationships were sporadic and , 
personal, The new plan clearly states that our policies and actions toward 
other countries are much broader than political and shall be formulated 
with due consideration for all the facets of a modern foreign policy. 

The central character of the area offices was further emphasized by 
giving to the directors of these offices de facto status on a level with the 
assistant secretaries. They report directly to the Secretary through the . 
Under Secretary. Finally, the rôle of the country desks is indicated by 
the increase under the new plan in the number of divisions and the op- 
portunity provided for increasing the size of the staff working on specific © 
countries. This is especially noticeable in regard to Far Esstern and 
African Affairs—a clear indication of the rising importance of these areas. 
_ In keeping with the decision to follow an area or geographic plan for 

policy formulation is the innovation of creating a central paint to co- 
' ordinate relations with international organizations. There was previously 
a Division of International Conferences under Mr. Berle. This has been 
‘transferred to the’ Office of Departmental Administration, where its 
functions will be limited to making arrangements for intarnational 
- conferences, seeing that United States responsibilities are fulilled with 
respect to international bureaus and other agencies, supervising appro- 
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priations for conference’ activities, etc. A new Office of Special Political 
Affairs is to be concerned with general as well as regional international 
peace and security arrangements and other arrangements for organized 
international coöperation. It will be the point of contact for the State 
Department with international organizations and agencies on such mat- 
ters. With the need for postwar international organization already evident 
in such fields as civil aviation, telecommunications, transportation and 
shipping, intellectual coöperation, food and agriculture, health and sani- 
tation, disarmament, finance and currency stabilization, minorities, 
boundaries, and commercial problems—and through experience with the 
International Labor Organization, the Permanent Court, and the League 
of Nations—the magnitude of the job that lies ahead is apparent. The ` 
Office of Special Political Affairs ranks with the four area offices already 
described. 

Although the intent of the reorganization appears clear, it remains to 
be seen whether the Offices of Transportation and Communications, War- 
time Economic Affairs, and Economic Affairs recognize the limits of 
their functions when they become concerned with policies in relation to 
specific countries. The scope of activity of the Office of Transportation 
and Communications extends to “all matters concerning the international 
aspects of transportation and communications.” The Office of Wartime 
Economic Affairs is concerned with “all matters pertaining to the wartime 
economic relations of the United States with other governments.” The 
Office of Economic Affairs is concerned with “all matters pertaining to 
international economic affairs, other than those of a wartime character.” 

Clearly it was necessary to have someone in the Department concerned 
with the world-wide aspects of these highly important economic affairs. 
Only in this way can we be assured of consistency among our policies on 
these subjects in relation to various countries. Yet it will continually be 
necessary to remember that the order apparently intends that the five 
area offices are to be line offices and that the others are to serve in a staff 
capacity. 

4. Facilities for Increasing Public and Congressional Understanding. In 
an era when domestic welfare is dependent upon international relation- 
ships, the conduct of foreign relations is clearly of great concern to all the 
people. In like manner, the widening character of international relations 
calls for a greater knowledge by the Congress of the scope and method of 
negotiations with foreign countries. __ 

The reorganization recognizes the inadequacies of the previous arrange- 
ments for keeping the people and Congress informed. An Office of Public 
Information takes its place on a par with the other eleven major offices of 
the Department. An Assistant Secretary has been designated for the sole 
purpose of maintaining Congressional relations. 

The Office of Public Information, with its five divisions (Division of 
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Current Information; Research and Publication; Motion Picture and 
Radio; Science, Education, and Art; and Central Translatirg) presents 
one of the most interesting developments in departmental thinking. The 
order recognizes the rôle of private groups and organizations in furthering 
public understanding of foreign policy and gives to this Offize responsi- 

' bility for dealing with them. It also gives to the Office the task of collecting 

and analyzing “materials relating to public attitudes on current foreign 
policy questions.” Finally, relations with the domiastie and fcreign press, 
radio, and films will be centered here.* 

Potentially of great significance is the inclusion i in this Cffice of the 
clearly related publication and cultural relations functions. Both of these 
are the means through which long-run understanding of foreizn relations 
(as distinct from spot information through press, radio, and motion 
picture) may be furthered. The Division of Research and Publication will 
continue to bring together the record of our foreign relations and make it 
available not only to the departmental officers engaged in Zormuleting 
future policy, but also to the public in the form of publications. Thus this 
Division provides important coérdination between past and future official 

` policy, and between official action and public education. 

The inclusion of the Science, Education, and Art Division in the Office 
of Public Information shows recognition of the réle of cultural relations 
in furthering understanding of international affairs. Its program will in- 
clude all “matters pertaining to international coöperation in she fields of 
science, education, and art,” and will extend to maintaining appropriate - 
relations not only with foreign agencies, but also with domestic educa- 
_ tional institutions and private agencies participating in international 
cultural activities. 

What facilities will be provided for drawing Congress more closely into 
the task of formulating and executing foreign policies cannot be predicted 
from the order. However, the special status given to the subiect of Con- 
gressional relations by the reorganization is evident recognition of the > 
appropriateness of Congressional interest, and of the need for Congres- 
sional understanding of departmental activities. The framewo-k has been 
provided for carrying out the conception of working relations between the 
two ends of Pennsylvania Avenue as expressed by Secretary Huil in the 
- Department’s radio program of January 29, 1944: “Under ovr system of 
government, the safeguarding and promotion of the nation’s interests is 
a joint responsibility of the Executive and the Legislature. Neither can’ 
be effective without the other, and the two together can be effective only 
when there exists between them mutual trust and confidence. In peace 

3? Departmental Order 1229 abolishes the Division of Current Information, plac- 


ing immediate news functions under Mr. McDermott, and „adds a Public Liaison 
Division to the Office of Public Information. 


~ 
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and in war, the two branches of the Government are joint trustees of the 
country’s destiny.” 

5. Creation of the Division of Labor Relations. Among the many new 
divisions created by the order, the Division of Labor Relations deserves 
special mention. While the Department has done some work in this area 
before, the emergence of a new division to-handle labor problems is a clear 
indication of the growing importance of the international aspects of labor. 
Of particular interest is the broad mandate given the Division. It not 
only has responsibility for initiating and coördinsting policy and action 
in matters pertaining to the effect of wages and hours and working con- 
ditions in foreign countries upon United States foreign relations, but it 
is also concerned with international arrangements to promote full em- 
ployment, health, and economic and social welfare in general. The estab- 
lishment of this Division underlines once more the interdependence of 
peoples in the international community. On the other hand, it raises very 
serious questions concerning the functions of the Department in view of 
the responsibilities of the Department of Labor in this area. 

6. Creation of the Policy Committee. One accusation often made against 
the Department is that it is set up, for’the most part, to handle day-to- 
day operations. It is charged that there is relatively little staff planning 
and relatively little effort made to set up a framework of foreign policy 
within which current and future decisions can be intelligently made. 
Rather, problems are handled on an ad hoc basis, too often without an 
adequate interchange of views among the interested officials, and without 
due regard for what has happened yesterday end what may develop 
tomorrow. 

Whatever the validity of this criticism, the need for current and long- 
range joint planning is apparent. Any decision by the Department in 
respect to the Russo-Polish boundary line, for example, will have to be 
taken not only in the light of wartime exigencies, but also in the light of 
our postwar relations with Russia and Poland, and the possibility of a 
general European settlement. The problem of recognition of old and new 
governments equally requires long-range thinking. The welfare of Europe 
tomorrow may well depend upon the wisdom of our choices today. 

In order that the top officials of the Department may jointly focus their 
attention upon such problems, the reorganization plan calls for the crea- 
tion of two principal committees—a Policy Committee and a Committee 
on Postwar Programs. Secretary Hull will be cheirman of each of these, 
and Under Secretary Stettinius will serve as Vice-Chairman. The Assist- 
ant Secretaries, the Legal Adviser, and Mr. Pasvolsky, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary, will be members, and the twelve Directors of Office will 
be ex officio members, of both committees. 

According to the terms of the departmental order, he Policy Com- 
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mittee is to'“assist the Seu in the osaan of majcr_ qüestions 
‘of foreign policy.” The great significance now attached to this fynction 
is shown by the fact that the Committee replaces the old Committze on’ | 
Political Planning, formerly under the chairmanship of Assistant Secre- 
tary Long. Mr. ‘Long’s committee, made up of six staff members below 
the rank of Assistant Secretary, lacked the breadth of departmentel repre- 

~sentation to do the top-flight planning needed in the Depariment. The’ 
new committee, staffed with high-ranking officers, and meeting regularly 
three times a week: should offer ample opportunity. for an exchange of 
views on the major problems of American foreign policy. 

In view of the Committee’s size, however, it should not be expected to 
revolutionize Departmental procedure. Many policy questions will still 
have to be settled at the Office Director level; indeed it would be most 
unfortunate if the Committee’s agenda were cluttered up with problems 

< of secondary importance. 

7.: Correlation ‘of Policy-Making wiih Post-War Planning. Constiiuted 
‘on the same high level as the Policy, Committee, and (inasmuch as it is 

`- made up of the same personnel) apparently designed to werk hand in 

glove with it, is the Committee On Post-War Programs. This committee is ` 
charged with the duty of assisting the Secretary in the formulation of 
postwar foreign policies and the execution of such policies through appro- 
priate international arrangements. The Executive Director of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Pasvolsky, has a very small staff of his own, but has the 
authority to call upon the various offices and divisions of the Department 
for such help as he may need in carrying out the Committée’ s responsi- 
bilities. 

This does not mean that the Department had previously neglected 
postwar planning on a technical level. During the past two years, a large 
number of scholars and specialists in the international field have been 
brought into the Department in order to help chart the future course of 
American policy. These experts have been-preparing reports and memo- 
„randa on various aspects of foreign policy, presumably for the use of those 
‘who will plan and negotiate the peace. With them came the long-range 
‘kind of planning which the operating officials of the Department did not 

'™ have the time to do. 

The work of the group was conducted under a veil of £ becrecy for a time, 
however, and its effectiveness was limited by the fact that the staff was 
not close enough to daily operations. It became apparent taat this.re- 
search and analysis activity had to be much more closely meshad with 
top policy on the one hand and routine operations on the other. Otherwise, 
the gap between the practical and the theoretical, betwéen the pash the 
present, and the future, could not be satisfactorily bridged. í - 
' The creation of the Committee on Post-War Programs was designed to , 


s 


S 
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achieve the first objective—the harmonization of postwar planning with 
top policy. Further, the reorganization removed the postwar divisions 
from their relative isolation and made them a more vital part of the 
Department’s working mechanism. The Division of Economic Studies 
was dismantled and its experts were moved into Mr. Acheson’s divisions, 
where research assistance had been sorely needed. The Division of Politi- _ 
cal Studies becomes a part of the Office of Special Political Affairs, whose 
two divisions have responsibility for initiating and codrdinating policy 
and action in respect to such matters as (a) peace and security arrange- 
ments and other arrangements for organized international coöperation, 
and (b) the analysis and appraisal of conditions in fcreign countries arising 
out of the war and relating to postwar settlements of interest to the 
United States. While the new Office will work with other divisions of the 
Department on various problems, it will be particularly concerned with 
world-wide aspects of political matters such as international security and 
organization. 
i I. HVALUATION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The reception accorded the reorganization scheme by the public has 
varied; it was praised in some quarters and denounced in others. More 
severe critics, like the Washington Post and PM, maintained that “the 
Department hasn’t budged an inch,” because no important changes have 
been made in respect to personnel. “Structurally,” argued the Posi, 
“there can have been no change like it in the last helf-century.”’ But “the 
end-result of this architectural metamorphosis boils down to a serried 
retitling of the same officials. The more it changes, thé more it is the 
same thing.’ 

Only the most naive optimist would argue that the reorganization is a 
panacea for the -Department’s ills. Even if it wera perfect—and it ob- 
viously is not—it still would take a determined effort on the part of the 
entire staff to make the new plan work; for no reorganization scheme is 
worth the paper it is printed on unless the officials involved do their part. 
Fortunately, the Department apparently recognizes that this is no time 
for it to rest on its oars. The Department of State Press Release of January 
15, 1944, emphasizes that the new organization is not to be regarded “as 
the final answer to all the Department’s administrative problems.” Pre- 
sumably the reorganization will serve as a point of departure rather than 

` as an end in itself. ` 

The creation of the Division of Administrative Management bolsters 
the hope that the Department will display a continuing interest in over-all 
management problems. Among other things, in the language of the. order, 
tbis- Division will have responsibility for general administration and 


t Washingion Post, Jan. 17, 1944. Cf. PM, Jan. 17, 1944. 
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organizational problems, effective administrative codrdinat-on between 
~ offices ‘and divisions within the Department, inter-office and inter-divi- 
sional definitions of responsibility, and effective administrative relation-. 
‘ships between the Department and other governmental and intergovern- 
‘mental agencies. This is a large assignment. It means that a group of. 
experts in administrative management are to be given the task of watch- - 
ing over the machinery of the Department, ferreting out its weak spots, ` 
and taking the-necessary steps to correct them. It means, too, that a- 
special effort will be made to- perfect working relationships. among the 
50 ‘divisions, to the end that duplication and overlapping may he avoided 
and the huge Department mechanism function more smoothly. But 
the mere existence of the Division of Administrative Management -is 
not enough. The new agency cannot make a real contribution toward 
the smooth functioning ‘of the Department unless the top officials are | 
willirig to use its services and accept its recommendations. a 
Meantime, much remains to be done. In the first place, the problem of 
internal liaison must be worked out. As the Department expands and our ~ 
international relationships become'more complicated, the need for a com- 


£ plete exchange of information among the staff members increases. This 


may be achieved in part by perfecting the system of intra-departmental ` 
committees, so that representatives of different divisions and offices shall 

have an opportunity to discuss thoroughly the implications, let us say,- 
of our government’s policy vis-d-vis Franco. Informal seminars and other 

in-service training devices for Washington staff as well as for returning 

. field staff may also be found helpful. In any event, if serious blunders are 
to be avoided, the Department's right hand must know what its left hand 
is doing. 

In the second place, still further eanaoluiation might prove beneficial. 
The dividing line between Mr. Berle’s Office of Transportation and Com- 
munications and Mr. Acheson’s Economic Affairs, for example, is not a 

natural one, as students of foreign policy well know. Going one step 
` “further, some people argue that it would be a realistic mave to merge 
Mr. Acheson’s entire Economic Affairs staff with the five political offices. 
In this way a proper synthesis of the economic and the pclitical might 
be effected, and foreign policy problems—without being tagged with mis- 
leading labels, as they often are—be examined as they relate to a par- 
ticular country or region. Whether or not one accepts this view, it is clear 
that closer working relations will have to be developed between the De- 
- partment’s political and economic arms. ‘ 

In the third place, satisfactory relations between the Department and 
other agencies must be worked out—both in Washington and in the field. 
To be sure, a rough division of labor has been evolved, with the Depart- 
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ment responsible for the determination of foreign policy and agencies 
like CIAA and FEA charged with responsibility for carrying out actual 
operations within the framework of policy erected by the Department. — 
But the line again is unclear, and knotty problems of jurisdiction in- 
evitably will arise. 

Lack of space precludes a discussion of other matters. It may suffice to 
point out (1) that the reorganization left untouched the Foreign Service 
and its many problems connected with recruitment, training, functions, 
ete.; (2) that critics insist that the Department’s thinking is still domi- 
nated by precedent, tradition, and rigid concepts of international law; 
(3) that a more satisfactory system of communicating political-and eco- 
nomic intelligence within the Department, to and from the field and to 
other government agencies, must be worked, out; and (4)’that internal 
procedures for the routing and clearance of papers need to be devised so 
that the full effect of the reorganization may be realized.§ 


THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH | 
CONGRESS 


(January 6-December 21, 1943) 


FLOYD M. RIDDICK 
Legislative Analyst, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


In his budget message for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, which 
really shculd be labelled the State of the Union Message, President 
Roosevelt presented in outline his legislative program, which occupied 
Congress for the session. The message was devoted primarily to war — 
expenditures, farm and food program, stabilization program, civilian con- 
trol, non-war expenditures, the debt limit, and a pay-as-you-go tax sys- 
tem. 

Organization. The political complexion of the Seventy-eighth Congress: 


3 As this article goes to press, the following additional changes since the reorgani-- 
zation of January 15 may be noted: A Division of Codrdination and Review has 
been established in the Office of Departmental Administration to review and co- 
ordinate all out-going correspondence. The title of the Office of Eastern and African 
Affairs has been changed to Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs. The position 
of Adviser on Refugee and Displaced Persons has been established in the Office of 
Wartime Economic Affairs. An Information Service Committee has been created 
under the Director of the Office. of Foreign Service Administration to improve the 
flow to each mission abroad of information about developments in other parts of the 
world. A planning staff has been created in the Office of Foreign Service Administra- 
tion for improving the reporting and other services of the Riese Bervice to the 
Department and to the agencies, 
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differs. aai ioi that of (his eee cand l ances in re 
“House. The. Republicans. gained 47 Representatives and ten Senators, 
- while the. Democrats lost 45 Representatives and nine Serators. The. > 


t third parties retained the. same number of Representatives, kut lost one. - 


` Senator. The change in ‘personnel was even greater,.with thirteen changes. 
inthe Senate’s membership and 106 in that of the House. The chairman- | 


~: ship of three standing committees of the Senate and fifteen of the House! = 


` were changed at the beginning of or‘during the session.‘ 


a we ‘Continuity i in leadership was not much affected by the decided change 


` in status of the political parties; differences wére evident in: the majority ` 
party’s fight for dominancé. During the session, there were no changes -~ 
in the Senate leadership around ‘which the Democratic. and Republican : 
machines were built; five uch cater wére ` sade in tbe House Toader: > 
ap 

. Procedure: -General Aspects. The seasion ran from January 6, 1943, 

; ^ through December 21, both houses having adjourned for a sunmer vaca- `: 
_ tion from July 8 to September 14. The House and Senate were in session _ 
~ 187 and.187 days, respectively. The proceedings printed’ out 11,116 pages - 
of the’ Record, as compared with 16,532 and 10,000 pages, respectively, - 
for the First and Second Sessions of the Seventy-seventh Cengress, and . « 
-'21,846 for the Third Seasion of the Seventy-sixth. Of the 11,116 pages, 

A ihe House: Proceedings accounted: for 6,217 and Senate proceedings. for 3 
` 4,899. 
_ The following table gives TE for the last four sessions ‘of 


`. ; 1 The statisties are as of the opening date of each EN 


2 The three changes were Senator Downey-to the chairmanship of the Civil Berv- 

ies Committee, Ellender to Claims, and Bilbo to Pensions. 
_ -3 The fifteen changes in-the Standing committee chairmen were: ‘Representative. 
Spence to the chairmanship of the Banking and Currency Committee, Allen ‘to 
~ Census, Barden to Education, Worley to the Election of President, V-ce President, > 
„and Representatives i in Congress, Domengeaux to Elections Committees‘ No. 1, Klein > 
to Enrolled Bills, O’Connor ‘to Indian Affairs, Bell to Insular Affairs, O'Toole to. 
~ Library, Murdock to Memorials, Boykin-to Patents, Buokley .to Pensions, Buroh. 
‘tó Post Office and Post Roads, Peterson (Fla.) to Public Lands, and. Robinson 
(Utah) to Roads. 4 ay 

" 4 See Oficial List of Members of the House of Representatives, Dee. 9, 1943, 78th - 


he ‘Cong. ., P- 15.. The party division at the beginning of the 78th Congress was a8 follows: 


_ in the Senate, 57 Democrats, 38 Republicans, 1 other; i in. the House, 222 Democrata, ` 


-209 Republicans, ‘and 4 others.. - 
„5 For atable of party leadership in the. Birn Congress. see this Ru- 
vinw, Vol. 86, p. 292. The five changes were: Representative Ramspesk of- -Georgia ` 
` became Democratic Whip, Representative Doughton of North Carolina became > 
“chairman‘of the Democratic Caucus, and Representative ‘Crosser of Ohio ‘became . 
chairman of the Democratic Steering Committee. Representative. Arends’ of Illinois : 


-became the Republican Whip and piace Woodruff of f Michigan became 


a oa ohacrment of the Republican: arene: K 
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Congress, the number of bills debated by either chamber for three or ` 
more printed pages each of the Congressional Record: | 


Tās I 


TOTH conaress 77TH CONGRESS TTH CONGRESS 78TH CONGRESS 
Pages THIRD SESSION FIRST SESSION SECOND SESSION FIRST SESSION 


House Senate House Senate House Senate House Senate 


3- 5 7 7 7 10 20 13 10 10 
5- 10 25 13 20 14 26 16 16 13 
10- 15 14 16 24 9 10 5 24 11 
15- 20 12 8 9 7 13 2 7 5 
20— 25 4 3 15 7 5 5 3 5 
25- 30 14 4 9 5 6 xi) 8 3 
30- 35 8 3 8 2 3 1 3 2 
35- 40 4 4 3 2 40 0 5 0 
40- 45 2 2 1° 2 3 1 1 1 
45- 50 2 1 3 1 1 0 1 1 
50- 60 5 6 2 0 5 4 5 5 
60- 70 4 1 1 2 1 2 4 1 
70- 80 2 5 5 1 0 1 3 1 
80- 90 1 1 0 0 1 0 1 0 
90-100 3 0 1 0 1 1 2 1 
100-125 2 3 3 1 0 3 4 6 
125-150 0 2 1 1 2 1 2 0 
150-175 0 2 2 0 0 3 1 1 
175-200 2 1 1 1 1 0 0 0 
200-300 3 0 1 0 0 0 1 2 
300-400 1 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 
400-500 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
500-600 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
600-700 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Totals 115 80 124 67 102 63 101 68 


The above table is significant as one of the most accurate criteria of | 
the actual legislative activity of the two chambers. (1) It shows that of 
the 702 bills and resolutions passed by the Senate during the session, only - 
68 were controversial at all: The other 634 measures were presented to 
the Senate with little or no mention of their contents, and were passed by 
voice vote or “without objections.” Of the 796 bills and resolutions passed 
by the House, only 101 stirred any real discussion. The other 694 were _ 
called up, read by the clerk, and passed by voice vote or “without ob- 
jections.”’ (2) The table demonstrates that of the 6,217 pages of the 
Congressional Record devoted to House proceedings, only 3,320 were 
utilized for the debate of legislative measures. The other 2,897 were con- 
sumed by miscellaneous remarks, texts of bills, and the like. Similarly, of 
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the 4,899 pages of the Record devoted to Senate proceedings, only 2,535 
pages were utilized for the debate of legislative measures. (3) The subject 


~~ debated at greatest length in the Senate was the Connally Peace Ma- 


_ chinery Resolution (8. Res. 192), discussion of which ran ten days and 
-filed some 263 pages of the Record. The Agriculture Appropriation Bill 
(H.R. 2481) was the measure discussed at greatest length by both bodies, 
_ which was also the case in the Second Session of the Savery een 
Congress. 
Senate Procedure. Senate procedure was not unlike that of. all recent 
sessions. Most of the bills approved were acted on after brief consider- 
` ation. Of the 702 bills and resolutions passed, 634 were adopted after a 
minimum of consideration. Except during the consideration of a few 
measures, Senators were not particularly active in debate, and at different 
times, under unanimous consent agreements, they limited themselves as 
to the time they might talk on an issue. On December 15, during the bitter 
debate between Senators Lucas and Moore on the effect of soldier vote 
legislation on the 1944 presidential election, attendance dwindled until 
_ Sergeant-at-arms Doxey was instructed to “bring in the sbsentees.”’ 
Two roll-calls in mid-afternoon disclosed that only 41 Senators were 
present—eight short of a quorum. This was the first time since the anti- 
poll-tax filibuster of November, 1942, that the Senate was forced to employ 
its sergeant-at-arms to round up enough members to make a quorum. 
House Procedure. In the House, more than 700 of the 795: bills and 
resolutions passed were disposed of under unanimous consent.® The others 
were called up and disposed of as privileged business—in arder when 
reported in pursuance of the rules of the House, under the Discharge 
Calendar procedure, and under special rules reported by the Rules Com- 
mittee. The Rules Committee reported 49 resolutions providing special 
consideration for the same number of pieces of legislation, of which five 
were never called up.” The House adopted 40 of these, in effest suspend- 
_ing its rules in each instance by adopting one of these simple resolutions — 
setting up a special order of business (the immediate consideration- of 
some particular, bill). An analysis of these rules shows that of the 40 
adopted, all but three provided for the immediate consideration of par- ` 
ticular bills; 34 were open rules merely giving otherwise unprivileged 
business the right of way for a hearing. Only five could- be classed as 
closed rules, of which two were granted solely to save points of order 
against their respective appropriation bills. All but four specified a maxi- 
mum time for general debate (to be divided equally betweea members 
favoring and those opposing) of a particular bill (10 provided for one 


€ Unanimous consent procedure business includes bills called up out of order, 
by request, from the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and from the Privete Calendar, 
all of which are passed without objection. 

1 Four were called up and “laid on the table.” 
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hour, 17 for two hours, two for three hours, three for four hours, and four 
for two days). Thirty-four rules provided that their respective bills be 
read under the five-minute rule for amendments immediately following 
the general debate, “and that thereupon the committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House, such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the ` 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit.’’8 

The rule under which the 1943 tax bill was considered (which provided 
for two days of general debate) stipulated that after general debate, 
“which shall be confined to the bill... the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No amendment shall be in order to 
said bill except amendments offered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and said amendments shall be in order, any rule of the 
House to the contrary notwithstanding. Amendments: offered by the 
direction of the Committee on Ways and Means may be offered to any 
section of the bill at the conclusion of the general debate, but such amend- 
ments shall not be subject to amendment.” This was the most drastic 
rule adopted during the session.® 

All but two of the bills called up under special rules passed the House; 
two were defeated by the House; two were vetoed by the President; one 
was still pending in conference at the end of the session; twelve passed the 
House but at the close of the session had not been acted.on by the Senate; 
and 23 became law. These results definitely disclose that the Rules Com- 
mittee is not solely an agent of the majority party, and that it does more 
than clear the way for legislation desired by the Administration. 

Calendar Wednesday procedure was not used during the entire session. 
During the previous session,! the rule was invoked on three different 
occasions, with seven committees receiving the call. The suspension-of- 
rules procedure was used for passage of eight bills, on six different days.” 
All eight of the measures became law. 


? Thirty-five resolutions carried the clause “without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit.” ; ` 

°? H. Res, 360. See also. H.Res. 206 and H.Res. 330; also H.Res. 275 and H.Res. 
292 providing for sending bills with Senate amendments to conference. On Septem- 
ber 20, the House adopted a rule (H. Res. 302) providing that the time for debate on 
a motion to “suspend the rules.and pass House Concurrent Resolution 26 shall be 
extended to 4 hours, such time to be equally divided . . . and said motion to suspend 
the rules shall be the continuing order of business of the House until finally disposed 
of.” The House, on June 30, adopted an unusual rule providing that “during the 
remainder of the week ending July 3, 1943, it shall be in order to consider conference 
reports the same day reported to the House notwithstanding the provisions of clause 
2, Rule XXVIII.” H.Res. 278. 

10 ALR. 2869 and S. 660. u 77th Cong., 2nd Sess. 

2 See H.R. 1866, H.R. 1860, H.R. 2708, H.R. 2798, H.R. 2936, H.J.Res. 147, 
H.Res. 292, and S. 972. 
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Eighteen motions to discharge committees from consideration of bills 
were filed, and three of them received 218 signatures, the number neces- 
sary for entry on the calendar.” Of the three so entered, two were called 
up“ and passed; but both were left pending in the Senate when the session 
adjourned. The third bill was left on the House calendar. 

Legislative Activity. A total of 384 laws were enacted, of which 219 were 
public and 165 private. The House passed 795 bills and resolutions and 
the Senate 702.8 Forty-nine bills were sent to conference, af which 45 
were cleared for enactment and four left in conference at the 2lose of the 
session. Many measures, after having advanced one or more steps toward _ 
enactment, were left unfinished; the President vetoed sixteen bills, making 
a total of 595 bills vetoed by him since 1933, when he took office. 

Appropriations. Congress had a heavy year with appropriat-ons, enact- 
ing twenty-one appropriation bills!’ involving a total of $114,564,008,594 
of direct appropriations. In only one year of Congressional aistory has 
‘the total been larger: in 1942, Congress appropriated $147,071,208,961 
(as compared with $57,792,715,367 in 1941). 

A study of the history of the appropriation bills reveals that the Senate 
was more liberal in appropriating funds for the Administration than was 
_ the House, although both were more conservative than the Bureau of the 
Budget. The twenty-one appropriation measures accounted for much of 
the work of the session, keeping the two appropriation committees ex- 
‘tremely busy.!8 The appropriation bills of the year carried an unusual 
amount of legislation.! i 

Legislation. The work of the two houses during the session can well be 


13 See H.R. 7, H.R. 2887, and H.Res. 29. “ALR. 7 and H.R. 2887. 

1 In the First Session of the Seventy-seventh Congress, a total of 649 laws were 
enacted, of which 397 were public and 252 private; in the Second Session, a total Bt 
836, of which 453 were public and 383 private. 

18 Hach house played a more important rôle in legislative activity than the Sve 
figures show. Of the 795 measures passed by the House, 420 were Hoase bills, 140 
Senate bills, 32 House Joint Resolutions, 5 Senate Joint Resolutions, 12 House 
Concurrent Resolutions, 8 Senate Concurrent Resolutions, and 178 simple House 
Resolutions. During the Session, 4,568 bills and resolutions were introduced in the 
House, of which 3,903 were House bills, 210 House Joint Resolutiors, 64 House 
Concurrent Resolutions, and 391 House Resolutions. House Committees made 982 
reports. Of the 702 measures passed by the Senate, 258 were Senate bills, 237 House 
bills, 19 Senate Joint Resolutions, 28 House Joint Resolutions,-9 Senate Concurrent 
Resolutions, 12 House Concurrent Resolutions, and 139 Senate Resolutions. During 
the session, 1,971 bills and resolutions were introduced in the Senate, of which 1,611 
were Senate bills, 105 Senate Joint Resolutions, 29 Senate Concurrent Resolutions, 
and 226 Senate Resolutions. Senate Committees made 628 reports. 

i7 The House passed 22, but one (H.J.Res, 208) was left pending in the Senate. 

38 For a thorough analysis of these appropriations, see Appropriations, Budget 
Estimates, etc., by Marcus C. Sheild, clerk to the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and Everard H. Smith, clerk to the Senate Committee on Appropriations, pp. 
1-735. 

1° The rules of the House and Senate contain a prohibition against including 
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divided into the following classes: disposition of appropriation bills, which 
took up much of the time of the session;*° passage of defense bills in the 
form requested by the Administration, without much débate except for 
the bills amending the Selective Service Act; adoption of resolutions 
creating select and investigating committees and a discussion of their 
activities and reports;* and a discussion of various subjects as dis- 
tinguished from legislative bills, particularly on the war, peace, and 
postwar planning.” 

The history of the subsidy bills presents an interesting legislative study. 
In the early part of the session, the House and Senate passed a bil”? to 
continue the life of the Commodity Credit Corporation, with a proviso 
to outlaw consumer subsidies.“ The President opposed the proviso; he 
had asked only that the life of the CCC be extended and that its capital 
assets be increased. The President vetoed the bill, and Congress, unable 





legislative provisions in an appropriation bill, but if no one makes a point ‘of order 
against a proposed legislative provision being so included, it will be included, with 
majority approval of both houses. By a two-thirds vote in the Senate, and by the 
use of a special rule in the House, legislation might be included in an appropriation 
bill, pointe of order to the contrary notwithstanding. Note the comments by- two 
Representatives on this situation, Representative Fulmer said: “Does not the gen-. 
tleman think that the Committee on Rules acted wisely in that the Committee on 
Appropriations has taken over all the legislative functions of the Committee on 
Agriculture? In fact, this bill contains more legislation taan any appropriation bill 
that has ever been presented to the House since I have been a member during the 
past 22 years” (C.R., p. 3421). Representative Dirksen said: “May I make one allu- 
sion to this question of points of order that may be raised? I do not know how you 
are going to write an appropriation bill that does not have some legislative provisos 
in it. If I went to the trouble to take this bill and start with page 1 and strike out 
every provision that technically, at least, seems in violation of the rule which inter- 
dicts the insertion of legislation in an appropriation bill, I probably could reduce it 
to 30 pages the first time over. Then if you devote yourself more assiduously to the 
job, there would probably be less than half the original bill remaining. Frankly, I. 
do not know how you are going to do the job, when you deal with anything like the - 
Department of Agriculture, with innumerable bureaus and agencies, countless func- 
tions, dealing with the production and distribution: of food. It is enough to baffle 
anybody. I expect if I remained at this type of labor for a quarter of a century I 
would only have scratched the surface of the problems which one constantly en- 
counters in this task” (C.R., p. 3432). 

2° The House devoted 1,268 pages of its proceedings to debate of the appropria- 
tion bills, while only 588 pages of the Senate proceedings were so consumed. 

31 See section below on investigating committees. 

z3 Only a few, if any, of the roll-call votes show division on straight arly lines. 

3 See H.R. 2869 and 8. 1108. 

x Originally, both the House and Senate Banking and Currency Committees - 
reported their bills with a proviso to outlaw subsidies. Subsequently, Administrative 
objection to this prohibition caused both committees, after they had reported their 
bills, to reconsider them. 

z See House Doc. 249. Speaking of his consumer subsidy program, in the veto 
message, he stated: “It should and must be continued.” 
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to deride the veto (although mustering a majority yote against it), 
' reluctantly passed a simple joint resolution to extend the life cf the CCC 
to December 31, 1943.” Just before the close of the session, Ccngress was 
asked again to extend the life of the Corporation, and again the House 
passed a bill not only doing so but also outlawing consumer subsidies. . 
The bill was referred in the Senate to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. The Committee held hearings, but was unable by the close of the 
session to reach an agreement on reporting the measure. Senator Barkley, — 
carrying the ball for the Administration, was unwilling that the bill be 
reported with the proviso outlawing subsidies; a majority of the com- 
mittee membership was unwilling to report the bill without such proviso. 
Consequently, just before the session ended, another simple joint resolu- 
tion, without limitations on consumer subsidies, was passed to extend the 
‘life of the CCC until February 15, 1944.2” 

“Congress devoted much time to taxes, enacting one bill (H.R. 2570) 
` Of pay-as-you-go (as recommended by the President in his budget mes- 
sage of 1944), and getting a general revenue bill (H.R. 3687) reedy for Sen- 
ate.consideration by the close of the session. Congress had given some con- 
sideration’ to a pay-as-you-go tax program in 1942 when the Senate 


a Finance’ Committee was holding hearings on the 1942 Revenve Bill. The 


- first bill reported on the subject*® was considered in the House from March 
- 25 through March 30, but was recommitted to the Ways'and Means Com- . 


i :mittee by -a vote of 248 to 168. A second bill was reported cn April 30, 


which also: was sponsored by Chairman Doughton, and passed by the 
‘House on May 4 by a vote of 313 to 95, after being amended to incorporate 
the Robertson-Forand version. The Senate Finance Committee amended 
the bill by inserting the Ruml plan, which passed the Senate by a vote 
of 48 to 31. In conference, a new bill was written and adopted by both 
houses. The Treasury took a negative position on the bill, sinee it, had no 
plan which it cared to sponsor. It did, however, successfully fight pro- 
posals to which it was much opposed. The Administration asked Con- 
gress to write a tax law to provide additional revenue estimated at 
$10,560,000,000. The House and Senate Committees refused. The en- 
suing bill was not finally enacted during the session, but at nc time did it - 
take a form providing as much as three billions, and at all stages through 
Congress the bill was fought by the Administration. 

The Smith-Connally Anti-Strike Bill had a stormy voyage. Gia 
speaking, the rules specify to which standing committees of the House and 
Senate bills shall be referred. The exact committee to which a bill is re- 
ferred, however, depends on how the measure is drafted, as well as upon 
its contents. This situation was well illustrated in the disposition of labor 


s H.J.Res. 147. 17 §.J.Res. 103. 2HR. 2218. 
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bills comparable to the Smith-Connally Bill. Many such bills had been 
pending in Congress during the past several years, in the House before the 
Labor Committee and in the Senate before the committee on Education 
and Labor. But sponsors of such bills had been unable to get a vote by 
either of the committees on the subject. The authors of the Smith-Con- 
nally law were finally able to get favorable action on their proposal be- 
cause they conceived the idea of writing the legislation after such a 
fashion as to get it referred to committees other than the labor com- 
mittees. In the Senate, the Judiciary Committee handled the bill; in the 
House, the Military Affairs Committee. The two labor tornato, how- 
ever, protested vigorously, contending that legislative high-jacking had 
been resorted to by legislation within their jurisdiction being taken out 
of their hands. 

Some of the legislation included in appropriation bills is important 
enough to merit mention here. Most of it had the effect of closing up shop 
for particular agencies of the Administration. In the case of the Treasury- 
Post Office Appropriation Bill, an attempt was made to. prohibit the 
operations of the Silver Purchase Act and to eliminate the use of penalty 
mail; but they were lost or modified before the bill was finally’ enacted.?. 

In the case of penalty mail, when the House had under consideration’ 3 
the Treasury-Post Office Appropriation Bill for the fiscal-year 1944," an _ 
amendment by Representative Keefe (R) of Wisconsin to prohibit funds 


carried in the bill to be “expended for the purpose of collecting, soliciting, . . 


handling, transporting, or delivering free the mail of any officer in any 
executive or administrative agency of the Government,” was adopted. 
The Senate struck it out, but adopted the so-called Tydings amendment 
which provided that the Bureau of the Budget and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral should conduct a study of the use of official free mail by the Adminis- 
trative branch of the government and to report to Congress. These amend- 
ments, in turn, were eliminated in conference, and a new proviso which 
became law was substituted, authorizing the Joint Committee on In- 
vestigation of Non-Essential Federal Expenditures to make a study of 
the problem of penalty mail (free mail for Administrative agencies) and 
to recommend to Congress legislation to correct any abuses discovered." 

In the Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, provision was made for 
the liquidation of the NRPB and the HOLC.® A provision in the Agri- 


23 An amendment to prohibit the use of funds for operation of the Silver Pur- 
chase Acts was eliminated from the act in conference after having been approved . 
by the House and rejected by the Senate. 

s H.R. 1648 3 See P.L. 102. 

a P.L. 90. The law provided $50,000 for the liquidation of NRPB by August 31, 
1943, and $11,642,200 for the liquidation of the HOLC “at the earliest practicable 
date.” 
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culture Appropriation Bill provided for three and one-half millions for | 
; liquidation of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation." The NYA was _ 
,. liquidated in the Labor-Federal Security Appropriation - Bill. Attempts , 
` bythe Senate to. add provisions in different ‘bills to the effect- “that no 
. part of this appropriation shall be available to pay the salery: ‘of any“ 
_ -person at thé rate of $4,500 per annum or more unless such person shall - 
| be appointed by the President, by and with advice and consent of the `` 
: Senate,” were futile. And lastly, a clause was incorporated in she Urgent 
`. ate Deficiency. Appropriation Bill (H.R. 2714) to prohibit the use of any -. 
-` - funds appropriated therein or in any other att-to pay any part of: the 4 
` = pàlary or other compensation for the personal services of three individuals - 


ve + ` alleged to be subversive, “unless prior to such date such person has been |. 


=` “appointed by the President. and by and with the advice and consent of — 
.- the Senate.” `- 
“À number of bills which consumed müh of the dene of the committees.’ 
">>. - as. well as of the two legislative chambers were acted upon, but: failed to 
- teach’ final enactment. Bills on: the control of the food administration - 
took much: time. The Senate debated for several days a federal aid: educa- ~ 
-~ tion ‘bill (8: 637), but after an amendment by Senator Langer was adopted. 
-a to prohibit any distribution of funds that would involve discrimination 
ie 5 ‘against race or.color, the bill was recommitted, primarily because of op- . 
Bee “position by ‘Southern Senators. Committees spent much time on-national 


`> “"" war éervice bills (S. 666 and H.R. 1742), a bill to create an ofice of war - 


- mobilization (S. 607), and one to establish’ an office of ppano and - 
technological mobilization: (8. 702).8 Bo ne ` POE- 


Haai -8:P,L, 129. a P.L. 135. `- g 
">" æ Representatiye Dirksen made the following remarka-to the House about this > 
. : ease: “Mr, Speaker, let me suggest something to the membership of tha House that 
p. Uthink has very, very serious implications. On the 21st of April, a subcommittee of. - 
< the Appropriations Committee-brought in a recommendation with respect.to three 
-` persons employed in the Government, and in two of'the cases the subcommittee ~ 
- recommended that they were unfit to continue in the Government service. ‘Those 
$ two are employed by the Federal Communications Commission. i 
7 fRive days later, on the 26th of April, the Federal Communications Giiiiiaton 
` had a meeting. They examined into the qualifications and the fitnese of ‘thoge on 
_ whom the congressional committee had already passed. Let me say, that 3 of ‘the 
Commissioners, of course, dissented, but 4 of the Commission concurrad in thig Te- 
port, some 26 pages long.’ N 
.. ` ` “The last sentence of that report is as follows: ‘In the light of the. foregoing, we 
: find no basis or reason for the dismissal of Watson, Schuman, or Dodd from employ- ` ; 
-inent of the- Federal Communications Commission.’ E 
-_ + “The-question that this Congress is going to have to determine is, “Are we going - 
to tell the Federal Communications Commission what it must do or is is going to- tell - 
us what we shall do? If one agency prevails in a case of this kind, make no mistake, it `` 
~ will completely destroy the supervisory legislative power of the Congress” (C.R. 
7. p 4218). - æ% No bill on easher of these two subjects was reported. , 


` é 
- 4 t 
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The best example of pressure legislation during the session is found in 
the actions on S. 1457, to authorize expenditure from $25 to $30 million 
a year for newspaper advertising to promote war bond sales. The bill was 
introduced by Senator Bankhead (D) of Alabama on October 18 and 
reported to the Senate on. October 29.*7 The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, which handled the bill, held hearings for four days,?® © 
but only witnesses in favor of the legislation testified. The Senate passed 
the bill on November 16 by a vote of 40 to 35. In the House, it was re- 
ferred to the Ways and Means Committee, and that committee heard 
only witnesses in support of the bill. On December 8, the committee, - 
without a record vote, decided to table consideration of the measure. 
At the close of the session, the bill was left pending before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Investigating Committees. As in the case of the last session of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, investigating committees were very active 
throughout the year, even during the summer vacation, investigating the 
activities of the Administration and of wartime industry. The House had ` 
twenty-one investigating committees, of which seven were continued from 
the last seasion ;** the Senate had ten, of which nine were continued from 
prior sessions.* These investigating committees made many special re- - 
ports, recommending the correction of malpractices or inefficiencies, and 
they took thousands of pages of testimony, in many instances turning the 
spotlight on bad practices or inefficiencies in defense industry; and ad- 
ministration later improved because of public reaction. 

The Senate as a Council. Nominations received by the Senate ating 


87 See Senate Report 502. ?8 October 19-22. 

3 The subjects of investigation were: Civil Service Personnel (H.Res. 16), 
Small Business (H.Res. 18), Wild Life (H.Res. 20), Federal Communications Com- 
mission (H.Res. 21), Progress of War by Military Affairs and Naval Affairs Com- 
mittees (H.Res. 30), Air Activities (H.Res. 33), Cost of Farm Products Process 
(H.Res. 38), Merchant Marine and Fisheries on National Defense (H.Res. 52), 
Petroleum by Interstate and Foreign Commerce (H.Res. 58), Un-American Activi- 
ties (H.Res. 65), Budget Estimates and Administrative Expenditures (H.Res. 69), 
Grade Labelling (H.Res. 98), Jurisdiction of Government Agencies (H.Res. 102), 
Investigation of Government Personnel to Determine Fitness (H.Res. 105), Federal - 
Security Administration (H.Res. 119), Defense Housing Program (H.Res. 121), 
Conditions in Puerto Rico (H.Res. 159), Roads (H.Res. 243), Public Lands (H.Res. 
281); and Air Commerce (H.Res. 307). 

49 The subjects were: Conservation of Wild Animal Life (8.Res. 246 of 71st Con- 
gress), Silver Purchase Act of 1934 (S.Res. 187 of 74th Congress), Marketing of 
Wool (8.Res. 160 of 74th Congress), Administration of Civil Service Laws (S.Res. 
198 of 75th Congress), Small Business (8.Res. 298 of 76th Congress), Truman Com- 
mittee (S.Res. 71 of 77th Congress), Gasoline and Fuel Oil Shortage (8.Res.-156 of 
77th Congress), Senatorial Campaign Expenditures (S.Res. 235 of 77th Congress), 
Use of Fuels West of the Mississippi River (8.Res. 319, 77th Congress), Post-War 
Economic Policy (8.Res. 102, 78th Congress). 
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the session totaled 11,656, of which 11,208 were confirmed, two rejected, 


thirteen withdrawn, and 348 left unconfirmed. This was the second highest 
number of nominations offered the Senate in any one session. Generally, 


the disposition of nominations was merely a routine matter—they were _ 


referred to the proper committees, studied briefly, reported to the Senate, 
. and confirmed after little or no debate. One of the most debated nomina- 


i . tions of the year was that of Admiral Land to the Maritime Commission, 


the proceedings of which.involved some 48 pages' of the Record.“ 

_. More debated than the nominations themselves was the’ McKellar Bill 
-~ (8. 575) requiring submission to the Senate of all appointees “receiving 
compensation at a rate in excess of- $4,500 a year.” This measure was 


- 


debated on four different days and finally passed by a vote of 42 to 95. 


but it never became law. Likewise, two abortive attempts were made to 
attach the intent of the McKellar Bill to appropriation bills. 

The time the Senate devoted to ratifying treaties during the session 
was insignificant. The Senate, however, did expend much energy on the 
question of treaty-making. In pursuance of a resolution introduced by 
Senator Vandenberg on July 6 (S. Res. 170), a special subcommittee 
composed of members of the Foreign Relations Committee was appointed 
-< to conduct an investigation of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Draft Agreement which the Executive and the State Department 
_ had announced would “be executed by executive agreement. It was to be 


“: done exclusively by the administrative arm of the Government, without 


` reference to Congress.” The committee found that the draft “did involve 
. practically illimitable obligations on the United States almost in per- 
petuity, and that as drawn it was a treaty, or should have been. Certainly 
it was not an obligation such as could be concluded merely by Executive 
agreement.” In pursuance of this investigation, the special subcommittee 
-and certain officials of the State Department rewrote the draft agreement, 
` Senator Vandenberg said, so as “to eliminate from it those illimitable 
commitments which carried it into the realm of a treaty, and to bring 
-it back into what we thought was the realm of an agreement. We suc- 
_- ceeded in rewriting it to a point where it is now literally nothing more 

than the authorization of appropriation, and there is no commitment in 
the text to anything except the expenditure of such moneys as are spe- 
. cifically appropriated from time to time by Congress for this Dumong ihe 

u C.R., pp. 2755-2802. 

u Bee H. R. 2968, War Agencies Appropriation Bill, and H.R. 2935, Labor Fed- 
eral Security Appropriation Bill. 


u Two treaties were acted upon during the session, both of which were ratified: 
a convention with Mexico on consular offices, and relinquighment of extraterritorial 


, rights in China. ` 


4 See C.R., p. 8903. This quotation was taken from remarks by Senator Vanden- 
berg. Peas C. R:, pp. 8903-8904, 
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The longest-debated issue of the session was the Connally peace ma- 
chinery resolution (S. Res. 192), oceupying ten days. Much emphasis in 
that prolonged debate was placed on “by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” It was emphatically contended on the Senate floor by 
several Senators that the treaty-making power is divisible; “that there 
are two functions which the Senate performs. One function is to advise, 
the other is to consent.” This definition was emphasized out of a common 
purpose among the Senators to discredit the opinion advanced by the 
solicitor of the State Department tc the effect that a two-thirds vote on 
the Connally Resolution would not anly be giving advice to the President 
as to a peace treaty following the var, but would be giving consent to 
any treaty made in pursuance of that resolution. Thus, the Senators 
handling the resolution insisted that regardless of the majority vote by 
which the resolution was passed, Senators could not destroy the powers 
which still rest in the Senate of tke United States to modify a treaty 
sent to the body by the President. Ey and large, this was one of the most 
extensive discussions of the treaty-raking power found in Senate’ debates 
at any time in recent years. The House, too, had much to say about 
treaties in connection with the Fulbright Resolution on peace machinery 
(H. Con. Res. 25). 


The President's Relations with Congress. The relations between the ` 


President and Congress were muck the same as in other recent years. 
While he did not have everything Hs way, the Chief Executive mapped 
out the legislative program which in the main wes enacted. 

In determining the President’s influence over legislation, the difference 
between the President getting legislation which ke proposes and blocking 
that which he opposes is significant. The President needs only a bare 
majority in both houses to get a desired bill enacted—something which 
President Roosevelt has been able to do on mest occasions since 1933. 
But the mere fact that the President publicly proposes legislation does 
not necessarily mean that he will pvt forth any effort to get such legisla- 
tion. When he recommends legislaticn, and works for it, he usually gets it; 
as a rule, the only time he fails to got legislation that he really works for 
is when fundamental sectional issu2s are raised which force a coalition 
of the Republicans and the Demoerats representing the section of the 
country involved. 

The power to block legislation is £ different matter. Here the President 
needs only the support of one-third of the membership of either House. 
This was clearly brought out in the President’s fight with Congress over 
subsidies and the increase in farm prices. His ability to block legislation 
to outlaw consumer subsidies is cited above. In the case of the so-called 
Bankhead Bill (S. 660) determinirg parity prices of agricultural com- 
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modities in an endeavor to raise the prices of farm on ee 


` passed the bill by’ a- large majority. The President vetoed it on April 2:: - 


; and on April 8 sent a “sharply worded” statement warning Congress to .` 
hold the line against inflation. The Senate, ‘of course, had already. re- ` 
_ ferred the veto message to the Agricultural Committee without taking 
“a vote on it. In his April 8. message, the President stated: “I cannot . 
- wait to see whether thé committee at some future date. will again’ report 
the bill to the Senate.’ He made this statement, fearing that the Senate . 
‘would hold this lever over him by threatening to report - ty bill at some - 

- latér date.” 

. The President took- the position that Congress had: on advantage of . 
himi in the-bill incréasing the debt limit (H.R. 1780) by inchiding a rider ` 
` to repeal his executive order limiting salaries to $25,000 after tax dé- - 
ductions. The President never signed the bill nor did he veto it; he just’ 
: let it become law without his signature.‘® 

' The President, on February 11, submitted Didi estimates’? to. Con- . 
. gresa requesting $100, 000,000 for incentive påyments`to producers to ` 
encourage an increaséd acreage of Trish and sweet potatoes, beans, dried 
peas, soy beans, peanuts, grain sorghums, flax, and certain vegetables; 
_ and these were referred to the House Appropriations Committee. On 
` February 1§,:an Appropriations subcommittee, by a vote of 6 to 1*°- Aauy K 


"rejected the ‘recommendations. 


_ The President was -not successful i in his contests with Congrese over 


s Bee Senate Document 25. Benator Smith, chairman of ths Senate Agriculture 
-Committee, stated at the time of the conflict: “I intend to stick -by my guns and 
vote. to override the veto, but when the master cracks the whip, most of my col-- 
leagues seem to run for cover. The New Deal has messed up the-whole farm situation, ` 
and I hope a tornado blows along in 1944 and sweeps-every New Dealer from Wash- 
ington.’ See Washington News Service ticker for Apr. 3,'1943, 

‘1 On November 1, the President submitted a 23-page message to Congress, . 


` “Outline of Food Program.” Bee House Doc. 347. 


. ‘4 The President wrote Congressman Doughton a letter, dated February’ 17, in 
_ which he stated: “I told you that‘I hoped the Public Debt Bill could be-passed with- 
- out adding amendments not related to the subject, but that if the Committee 
thought otherwise, I would later write you my views. , 

“When the act of October 2, 1942, was passed, it authorised me to adjust wages’ . 
or salaries whenever I found it necessary ‘to correct gross inequities and also aid in 
the ‘effective prosecution of the war.’ Pursuant to this authority, issued an Execu- | 
tive, Order i in which, among other things, it was provided that in order to correct 3 
gross inequities and to provide for greater equality in contributing to the war effort, 
no salary should be authorised to the extent that it exceeds $25,000 net after the ` 
payment of taxes. Provision was made for certain allowances i in. order to prevent un- 
due hardships. ~ 

“The legality of the Executive Order’ was attested by the Attorney General prior 
+0 ite issuance. No Executive Order is issued without buch approval.” 

4 Bee House Doc. 101. See Wall Street Journal, Feb. 16, 1943. . 
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several matters important to him. Congress overrode his veto and enacted 
the Connally-Smith Anti-Strike Bill within less than two hours after the 
veto message reached Capitol Hill. Congress liquidated the NYA by 
carrying a provision to that effect in the Labor-Federal Security Appro- 
priation Bill and the HOLC by carrying a provision to that effect in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Bill. 

Both of these liquidations had been recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Non-Essential Federal Expenditures, headed by 
Senator Byrd.4 Likewise Congress, against the wishes of the President, 
appropriated only $50,000 for the liquidation of the NRPB, which was 
to be abolished effective on August 31, 1943; and the functions exercised 
by the Boerd were not to “be transferred to any other agency and shall 
not be performed after such date except hereinafter provided by law or 
as authorized in the ensuing proviso of this paragraph with respect to. 
winding up the Board’s affairs.” 

Congress permitted the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937, another meas- 
ure sponsored by the New Deal, to expire by refusing to enact a bill extend- 
ing it; the Administration had requested its extension. During the session, 
two joint resolutions extending the life of the Coal Act 30 days and 90 | 
days respectively, were enacted; and another (H. J. Res. 145) was reported 
to the House, but the Rules Committee refused tc grant a rule permitting 
it to be considered. A bill to continue the Coal Act for two additional 
years was never considered by the Ways and Means Committee, to which 
it was referred. 

The reciprocity treaty program was continued for two additional years 
at the President’s request, after much debate, and after warnings by 
Administration leaders in Congress to the effect that the President would 
veto the bill if it were “badly amended.” Senator Gillette opposed the 
extension of such authority to the President, insisting that trade agree- 
ments be subject to Congressional review. Because of the fact that a 
communication from the President to the Vice President trying to in- 
fluence the passage of the bill was read to the Senate, Gillette warned the 


ë It is reliably reported to the writer that the President sent the message to the 
Secretary of the Senate with the understanding that it be not taken to the Senate’ 
foor until late in the afternoon. Likewise it was a known fact that Senator Connally, 
author of the bill, was leaving Washington for Canada on a late afternoon train. 
Senator Lister Hill was acting as floor leader during Berkley’s absence. It was re- 
ported to Hill that the veto message was in the Secretary of the Senate’s office, but 
was not to ba brought out until the later afternoon. Hill, a staunch supporter of the 
Connally Bill, defied the plan and immediately had the veto message taken in on the 
Senate floor and called up before Senator Connally left for Canada. Within less than 
half an hour, the Senate had overridden the veto. 2 H.R. 2935, P.L. 135. 

a H.R. 1762, P.L, 90. 4 See Senate Docs. 48 and 54. 

® See P.L. 90. A. J. Res. 118, H. J. Res. 122. 
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Senate that if ever the President again attempted to lay before the. Senate 
letters addressed to others than members and presented by others than 
Senators themselves, he would raise a point of order against such pro- 
cedure. He protested any action by the President ‘‘to influence the course 
of pending legislation by unsought advice, threat of disapproval, or other 
type of pressure.’’? 

Much ill-feeling: between Congress and the Administration arose over 
the United Food Conference held at Hot Springs, Virginia. Congress 
criticized severely the action of the Administration in excluding the press 
from the Conference, and resolutions were introduced repudiating the- 
ruling of the Administration relating to such closed conferences. No re- 
taliatory action, however, was ever taken.® 

During the year, there were conflicts within the Administration ‘in 


"which Congress participated. Representative Martin Dies took part in 


the removal of John Bovingdon from the OEW. Dies had accused Bo- 
vingdon of subversive activities, and had. announced his intention to 
present an indictment against him. Before this was done, Leo Crowley 
removed him, and out of gratification over this action Dies stated: “I have 
been certain for a number of years that there is a clique in Washington 
who are determined to change this country to some form of dictatorship. 
The clique, pursuant to their plans, has attempted-to pack Government 
services with people like Bovingdon.’’®* On July 29, Representative Taber 
asked that Milo Perkins be ousted from the BEW; and after the dispute 
between Vice President Wallace and Secretary of Commeres Jones, when 
the BEW was changed to OEW, Perkins disappeared from the scene.*° 

On the other hand, it is evident that the Administration had some effect 
on the removal of Representative Cox from the chairmanship of the 
special House committee investigating the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The committee attempted to make some investigations and to 
get.the records of some administrative agencies, which it was denied. In 
` -its attempt to investigate Harold E. Smith, director of the budget, over 
certain records, Mr. Smith announced that he had “been directed by the 
President not to make the Bureau files available to the committee and 
not to testify if called-as a witness.’ Likewise, Chairman Fly of the 
FCC refused to testify. Finally, Representative Cox resigned because of 
Administrative pressure. Federal Communications Commissioner Durr 
wrote Speaker Rayburn a letter charging him with misuse of his ap- 


5? For remarks by Senator Gillette on this matter, see the Recorc for June 2, pp. 
5274-5275, 

53 See the Washington City News Service (ticker) for Apr. 14, 1943. 

50-Ibid,, Aug. 12, 1943. 6 Ibid., July 5, 1948, i 

& Ibid., July 9, 1948. 
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pointive power in making Cox chairman of the committee, since the 
appointee had a personal interest in the matter. 

During the session, the President vetoed sixteen bills, with one veto 
overridden. The House attempted, but failed, to override his veto (on 
June 2) on the discontinuance of the CCC and on outlawing subsidies.“ 
Three of the vetoes were of the pocket variety. 


THE NEED FOR BETTER EXECUTIVE-LEGISLATIVE 
TEAMWORK IN THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


ESTES KEFAUVER 
Member of Congress from Tennesses 


The United States must assume leadership among the nations of the 
world if peace is to be maintained. If, after the present holocaust, we do 
not create a better world, in which justice and neighborliness shall sup- 
plant tyranny and war, the sacrifices being made by our fighting men will 
have been in vain. 

Are we prepared to assume this necessary leadership? Can we chart 
the course for a better world when we do not agree on our own inter- 
national postwar program? Congress and the Executive must work to- 
gether in our international relations if we are to have a long-range foreign 
policy. Some method must be found to enable the Executive and Congress ' 
to have a better understanding of the facts and closer unity on interna- 
tional problems. Moreover, on the home front, there is a ‘desperate need 
for more direct liaison and for a clearer understanding between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our government. 

These highly desired results can be accomplished. A Joð stat can be 
made by a mere change in the rules of the House to permit cabinet mem- 
bers and heads of agencies to meet House members face to face and talk 
things over. This is the worthy purpose of House Resolution 327. 

Present System Chaotic. The working of our form of government and 
our methods of administration and legislation are being challenged today 
by newspaper editors and columnists, by political scientists and public 
administrators, and by members of Congress. It is etated that our political 
machinery was devised for a simple agricultural society, but is no longer 
competent to resolve efficiently the issues imposed on government by 
the needs of a great industrial nation. 


a See C.R., p. 7987. ® Bee 8. 796. $$ “H. R. 2869. 

A section of this article dealing with “Congressional reform” has been omitted 
for the reason that the subject is dealt with in the article that follows and will be 
considered further in an article to appear in the June issue. Man. Ep. 
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For eae the adiar of Time, Life, and- Fortune, i in the November, f 
- 1943, number of Fortune, present a large-scale report on “Our Form of 
= , cy Es “Government,” in which they suggest various ways of achieving a more > 
ER effective ssreideney and of “rehabilitating-Congress.” Charles A. Beard, ⁄ 
vt :. distinguished historian, in his new book, The Republic, devotes-a chapter 
fee: Ne toa “critique of the Federal system.’’ ‘Henry Hazlitt, óne of the editors ` 
of-the New York Times, in his recent book, A New.Constizution Now, | 
* “eriticizes our system of checks and balances. Members of the Seventy- - 
_» eighth Congress have introduced a: score of proposals to modernize its 
machinery and facilitate the operations of the legislative branch. All of- 
' this -discusgion is evidence that something i is “wrong with cur, political * 
ie ` machinery. 
` -` The need for closer pollaberation between Congress and. the EE 
`~ tration has frequently been felt and voiced in the course .of;cur national . 
i 4.4% - history. So longas the United. States was half empty, prosperous, and well : 
> `= "protected by broad oceans, the old ‘balance-of-power system was tolerable... 
©,- ı -But now that the nation is crowded, harassed by serious social and. eco- 
e .. 7 nomic problems, and deeply involved-in world affairs, bette- teamwork - 
` between the legislative and executive branches of our national govern- ` 
~ ment is essential to our welfare and security. No item on the present 
_.. „agenda of democracy has- a higher priority than that ‘of indccing closer, `. 
fe ek _ stronger, steadier coöperation between the President and the Congress ` 
“he ‘in promoting the welfare of the people of ne United States and the i 
` OO United Nutions. 
‘a - Effective “eodperation pelve the two great political branches i is ‘in- 
 dispeitsable. for successful government, which is what we need in these 
ee crucial times: government équally effective for the waging of war and . 
- the organizing of peace. - 

. Teamwork Anticipated by the Founding Fathers. Though the Conen- 
talon in. some. ways makes: it- easier for the executive and the legislative < 
branches to cherish their fofmal separation than to codperate in the dis- 

~ _ charge of their joint responsibilities, the Founding Fathers intendéd that ` 
~ the nation should never-be without an effective government. - They. so 
arranged it'that this neéd never happen. : 
`, ~ A better ordering of. Presidential-Congressional relationsh ps requires 
j no amendment of the Constitution. All that is necessary is a ready deter- -. 
_ mination to use the freedom open to us in the Constitution to. improve 
and strengthen the relations already linking Congress ‘and the President. - 
‘Ten years ago, President Roosevelt said to the Congress: “The letter - 
. . .of the Constitution wisely saat a separation, but the impulse-of com- 
.. 7 7 mon purpose declares a union.’ z 
In recognition of this need for closer sospetti, a variety: of rupee 
` -have recently been made-by responsible citizens. In the field of foreign 


\ 
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policy, formation of a Foreign Relations Advisory Council, or of a joint 
Congressional-Presidential Committee on Foreign Policy, has been urged. 
Fortune Magazine advocates collaboration in fiscal management through 
# central fiscal bureau in the Treasury and a joint Congressional fiscal 
committee. The designation of Congressional advisers to major adminis- 
trative agencies has been suggested. Roland Young, author of This Is 
Congress, proposes the formation of a legislative cabinet that would have 
a voice in the advisory councils of the Administration. Senator O’Ma- 
honey favors the further use of mixed commissions like the TNEC, on 
which sat representatives both of Congress and of the Administration. 
Congressman Monroney is urging creation of a special committee to study 
methods of overhauling Congress. In these and other ways it is proposed 
to institutionalize the existing informal and extra-legal relations between 
the two branches. y 

As a first step in this desirable direction, I introduced a resolution 
(H.R. 327) in the House of Representatives on October 19. This resolu- 
tion, which was sympathetically discussed in the House on November 12, 
proposes to amend the rules of the House to provide for a question period 
during which heads of executive departments and independent agencies 
would be requested, but not required, to appear, report, and answer 
questions. 

Under this proposal, two hours would be set aside at least every two 
weeks, but not oftener than once a week, when members of the House 
could quon administrative officials on the floor of Congress. Half of 
the time would be devoted to written questions that had préviously been 
approved by the proper legislative committee, submitted to the official, 
and printed in the Congressional Record. The latter half of the question 
period would be reserved for oral questions by members of the House, 
control of this time being divided equally between the chairman and 
ranking minority members of the committee which issued the invitation 
and approved the written questions. The procéedings during the question 
period would be printed in the Record for all to read, unless in an executive 
session. 

Purpose of House Resolution $27. The idea of this plan is to enable the 
members of the House to secure first-hand information direetly from the ~ 
administrators charged with the responsibility of operating their depart- 
ments, and also to give the executives an opportunity to explain the func- 
tions of their departments, the manner in which they are doing their work, 
and the value of proposals which they may have made. The machinery for 
screening the questions propounded during the first part of the question 
period would give the administrators advance notice of the subject-matter 
in which the committee issuing the invitation and the members of the 
House were interested. 


tk 
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It is intended that questions asked from the floor during the latter half 


of the period shall be germane to the preceding discussion. The Speaker ' 


of the House and the chairman and ranking minority members of the com- 


mittees can see tò it that the questions are germane and that they are not 


asked for partisan or political purposes. The safeguards in the resolution 
are intended to make these sessions of genuine benefit to the legislators, 
the executives, and the public. They are not to be used for the purpose 
of heckling any administrator or for asking picayune questions. 

The problem in working out a resolution to set up this useful system is 


_ to give as much leeway to the members of the House in their effort to se- 


cure information as possible and, at the same time, give ample protection 
to the executives from embarrassment and-from being called upon to 
answer questions when the information, if given; would not be in the 
public interest. The protections of the resolution are intended to accom- 
plish these desirable results and, at the.same time, to eliminate the ob- 


_ jections that have so often been made to similar proposals. 


Historical Precedents Sustain the Plan. This is not a new idea, nor is it 


_ without ample precedent in our history. President Washington and. vari- 


ous members of his cabinet appeared before the first two Congresses. This 
precedent -was not followed thereafter, for temperamental reasons. 

The first Congress, whose membership contained many members of 
the Constitutional Convention, gave definite sanction to the idea here 
put forth. Congress, in creating the office of Secretary of the Treasury, ` 
declared that ‘he shall make report and give information to either branch 
of the legislature either in person or in writing,” as either house may re- 
quire. That Hamilton, the first Secretary of the Treasury, was never asked 


\ to report in person was due in part to the opposition of the rising Jeffer-. 


sonian party as voiced by Madison. 

In 1864, a bill to permit ‘the heads of the executive departments to 
occupy seats on the floor of the House was reported unanimously by a 
select committee headed by Mr. Pendleton of Ohio. The urgency of the 
Civil War rendered it difficult to secure attention to the subject, although 
the debate revealed strong support for the measure by many distinguished 
legislators such as James A. Garfield, afterwards elected President, and 
James G. Blaine, afterwards Speaker of the House. Later, during the 


- 46th Congress, a resolution was introduced by Mr. Pendleton, then a 


Senator, to make it possible for heads of executive agencies to appear on 
the floor of the-‘Senate. This resolution was referred to a select committee 
of seven, which unanimously reported it: The committee was composed 
of three Democrats and four Republicans, and its membership was made ~ 
up of men whom it would be difficult to surpass for ability and statesman- 
ship. The signers of the report were Senator Pendleton, at one time Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice-President; Senator James G. Blaine, who was 
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twice Secretary of State and later a Republican candidate for President; 
Senator W. B. Allison, who was for 35 years a member of the Senate; 
General M. C. Butler, a Confederate veteran and a Major General in the 
Spanish American War; Senator James T. Earley; Senator John G. 
Ingalls; and Senator Orville H. Platt. ‘ 

Confederate Convention Recognized Value of Coézeration. It is significant 
that a provision in the constitution of the Confederacy gave the Con- 
federate Congress the right to bring itself into cloze codperative relations 
with the executive by granting seats, with the privilege of debate, to the 
heads of the departments. The capable men, meny of whom had been 
members of Congress, who met to draft the constisution of the Confeder- 
ate States wisely determined that in forming a new government no better 
instrument could be framed than that under whieh they had themselves 
experienced the advantages of representative gavernment. They estab- 
lished the executive department and the legislative branch in precisely 
the same manner as under the Constitution. The innovation was un- 
doubtedly considered an improvement based upon long experience of the 
disadvantages of a lack of sufficient coöperation and intercourse between 
these two branches of the government. The improved procedure had 
actually been practiced under the provisional Confederate Government 
of 1861, but after the formal constitution came into operation, conditions 
created by the War Between the States prevented carrying out the plan. - 
“This wise and judicious provision,” says the President of the Confed- 
eracy, “which would have tended to obviate much delay and misunder- 
standing, was never put into execution by the necessary legislation.” 

Presidents Taft, Wilson, and Hoover favored similar proposals; and 
on November 19, 1943, Secretary Hull made a personal report directly 
to Congress on the Moscow conference. 

Need for the New System Imperative. My reasons for reviving the idea 
at this time are fairly obvious. I think its adoption would have a beneficial 
effect upon Congress, the Administration, the nacional government, and 
public opinion. From the viewpoint of Congress it would enable us to 
become better informed concerning the operation of the executive branch 
and to exercise more effective oversight of the Administration than is 
permitted by the cumbersome and irksome method of special investiga- 
tion. Spasmodic inquiries by select committees, as Woodrow Wilson once 
observed, do not afford Congress more than a glimpse of the inside of a 
small province of Federal administration. “Hostile or designing officials 
can always hold it at arm’s length by dexterous evasions and conceal- 
ments. It can violently disturb, but it cannot often-fathom, the waters of 
the sea in which the bigger fish of the civil service swim and feed. Its 
dragnet stirs without cleansing the bottom. Unless it has at the head of 
the departments capable, fearless men, altogether in its confidence and 
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Er: 


“entirely i in: sympathy with its ii it is ade Taa z0 do more- $ 


than affright those officials whose consciences are their accusers.’ 
Committee’ hearings, moreover, are poorly attended, and members of i 


= ` Congress do not take partin them unless they are members of the com- *: 

<. mittee holding: the hearing. I also believe that my plan would reduce ir- 

- ' responsible criticism of administrative Tragica to which the American- C 
people have objectéd. f 


From “the administrative viewpoint, the daso: pened would, provide . 
officials with an opportunity to acquire a better understanding of the in- 
tent of Congress in passing a law, to explain the problems anc difficulties - 


that have arisen in its application, to answer-charges made against them, `` 
` and to justify their policies. A frank exchange of questions and answers: 3 


would -go a long way, E believe, toward clearing up the corfusion and |. 


- reduce the delays and bickerings that have” lately characterized the so- _- 
-7 called “Battle of Washington. es a 


No Encroachment on Traditions. The plan here suggested salve no “ 


encroachments by the legislative branch. -upon the- constitutional privi- 
` | leges of the President, or of his advisers; and, conversely, no invasion by 
.. the executive of ‘the jurisdiction of the legislative branch i3’ involved. 


The plan proposes no modification of the constitutional distribution and i 
separation of the functions of the three departments of our government. 


‘It merely calls for the use of a technique which is available to us under - 


the Constitution. It will put into operation a method of communication 
which the Founding Fathers left available to us, and which they antici- i 
pated we would use. ae 

- The plan does not upset the palange of power between the two iridis Sua 


- it violates no tradition, unless it be the almost traditional chaos of the 
“House legislative process. It is not_designed to make the cabinet a dic- 


tator to’ the. House, as obtdins i in the House of Commons in Britain. In `, 
exchange for the right to call up the department heads and the chief ` 


-administrators of the great new agencies like Social Securisy,; Federal _ 


Works, and: Housing—to mention no others— these executives ean de-z: 


. fènd. themselves on the floor, rather than be forced to take thè round- . 


about method of the radio ‘or the press. One of the great advantages would - 


` be that by. this simple, workable device the common citizen would find . 


it much easier to discover what is going on in Washington. The whole’ 

matter rests on the voluntary coöperation of all concernéd. The House ` 
could,not compel attendance of the executive chiefs for questioning. It = 
would not need to do so. On the part of Congressmen, working through ` 


their established committees,.the irrelevant and immaterial questions- `. 


would clear through’ the appropriate committees as ‘an essential safeguard 
for orderly procedure. The. device would tend to cut down the amount of. . 


irresponsible criticism of administrators, now so prevalent. The cabinet 7 
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members’ press conferences and the committee hearings go only part way 
in the direction of improved communications. 

Contemporary Indorsemenis. The legislative experiences of former and 
present, members of the House and Senate are of value in weighing the 
merits of this proposal. Mr. Charles E. Hughes, former Secretary of State 
and Chief Justice of the United States, has expressed: himself in favor of 
the proposition. Former President and Chief Justice Taft made an im- 
portant contribution to the suggestion when as President he transmitted 
a strong message to the Congress urging adoption of a similar proposal. 
Mr. Elihu Root, who was a member of the Senate. Secretary of War, and 
Secretary of State, had this to say on the subject: “I have long been of | 
the opinion that it would improve the conduct both of the Legislative 
and Executive business of the Government to have the heads of the 
Executive Departments entitled to seats in the Houses of Congress, with 
the right to be heard and the duty to give informazion, under appropriate 
regulations. Mr. John W. Davis, formerly a member of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House, Solicitor General in the Wilson Administration, 
and Democratic candidate for President, also endorses the proposal in 
no uncertain terms. i 

Recommendations for the adoption of a similar plan have been made 
by hundreds of thoughtful statesmen, goyernmenzal administrators, and 
political scientists. There should remain little doubt as to the advantage 
of the system to the legislative and executive business of the govern- 
ment. Objection is made by some in the executive branch on the ground 
that the responsibility of cabinet members is primarily to the President 
and that their authority should not be divided. This aspect of the subject 
is well worth questioning. The Constitution declares that “the Executive 
power shall be vested-in the President of the United States’’; and for the 
purpose of aiding him in the discharge of that duty he may “require the 
opinion in-writing of the principal officer in each of the Executive Depart- 
ments upon any subject appertaining to the duties of their respective 
offices.”’ Nothing can be taken from the constitutional power of the execu- 
tive. The bringing into direct contact of the heads of the departments 
with the able men the country possesses in its national legislature will 
not, because it cannot, diminish the constitutional authority of the 
Chief Executive. It can only result in a better relstion between the two 
branches; and a better understanding, throughou: the country, of their 
relation would be established. 

Modern Conditions Require New Methods. In a camplex society such as 
we have today, it is necessary to concentrate great and far-reaching power 
in the executive. This condition will continue regardless of the admin- 
istration in power. One of the great values of having cabinet members 
and administrative agents report in person to the members of the House is 
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that such appearances would necessitate clear definitions of policy on the 
part of the executive. Some cabinet members and heads of agencies do 
not know what the President’s policy is on certain particular matters 


under their jurisdiction. This is no reflection on the present Administra- i 


‘tion, as the same condition has always existed. Before an administrator 
appeared at a question period, he would naturally call upon the Chief 


Executive to define clearly the policy of the Administration in regard to. - 


the matters about which he was going to be questioned. Also, many 
questions of policy which should be decided by the administrator himself 
remain undetermined. Faced with the invitation to make a personal re- 
port to Congress, the administrator would be running a great risk if he 


did not settle those undetermined matters of policy affecting his depart- ' 


ment before submitting himself to the House members for interrogation. 

Congress has created many independent agencies and commissions. 
Primary responsibility for the success of the administration of these agen- 
cies rests upon the Congress, and not upon the President. This is not 
generally understood. When there is maladministration in such agencies, 
the Chief Executive, nevertheless, gets most of the blame. A report and 


` question period would clearly define for the public the authority and the 


responsibility for the successful conduct of the work of these independent 
agencies. 
From the viewpoint of the general public, adoption of my suggestion, 


which I submit for consideration in all humility, would have the advan- `- 


tage of enabling the ordinary citizen to find out what is going on in Wash- 
ington. Today, the average man on the street often has only the foggiest 
ideas concerning the inner workings of-the war machine, government 
plans for postwar demobilization, reconversion, employment, social se- 
curity, lend-lease, and the like. As the editors of Fortune point out, “there 
seems no valid reason, now that the United States’ fear of George IIT and 
his domination of Parliament has faded away, why the tradition that it 
motivated—against Cabinet participation in Congressional debate— 
should not be allowed to ‘lapse. A: monthly full-dress debate involving the 
Secretary of the Treasury, his under-secretaries, and the members of 
Congress should add greatly to mutual understanding, and to public 
understanding as well.” What they say with special reference to fiscal 
policy applies with equal force to other public questions. , 

Plan Helpful to Federal Government as a Whole. From the standpoint of 
the federal government as a whole, I suggest that it would help bridge 
the chasm between the two branches and make for better teamwork at 
a crucial period in our national history if cabinet members and other im- 
portant administrative officers were allowed on certain occasions to 
address the houses of Congress and to submit themselves to questioning. 
They do this now at committee hearings and at press conferences, but they 


kid 
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do not do it before the whole House. I believe that the question period 
would inform and reinvigorate both the legislative and administrative 
processes. Ii would quicken the pace of government without disturbing 
the balance between the two branches. 

In short, my suggestion is one way of improving the channels of com- 
munication between Congress and the executive branch at a time when 
our salvation at home and abroad depends upon their ability to work to- 
gether. And it requires no constitutional amendment, no new laws— 
simply an amendment of the rules of the House. 


FEDERAL REVENUE LEGISLATION, 1943-1944 


ROY G. AND GLADYS O. BLAKEY 
University of Minnesota 


The Revenue Act of 1943 will be remembered nat only as the first one 
in history to be vetoed by the President, but also as the cause of an out- 
burst in Congress against the executive capable of affecting the fortunes 
of the Democratic party in the 1944 elections. The significance of this 
last act in the drama (to date) may be clarified if we review the fiscal situa- 
tion of the United States at the time, the Administration’s tax proposals, 
and the revenue legislation actually resulting. 

In January, 1943, the President’s budget message estimated expendi- 
tures of $100 billion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944. Tax revenues 
for the same period were estimated at $365 billion. The President made 
three recommendations: (1) raise $16 billion in new tax revenue, or sav- 
ings, or both, (2) simplify the income tax, and (3) put taxes on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. In the summer and fall of 1948, Cong-e3s enacted legislation 
to carry out certain parts of the last two proposals. Public discussion had 
forced on it some consideration of collecting taxes currently. 

In October, 1943, Congress took the first step toward a general revenue 
bill by opening public hearings at which the Secretary of the Treasury 
presented his proposal for raising $10.5 billion in new taxes—not the $16 
billion originally recommended by the President. The program met in- 
stant and vigorous protest. Chairman Doughton, of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, called it indefensible. The complete and hasty brushing 
aside of the Treasury proposal was, to a large extent, a repercussion of a 
growing rift between Congress and the President. It reflected also a dif- 
ferent point of view concerning the economic situation. The President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury persistently emphasized the need for 
heavy taxes to prevent inflation, whereas the Committee on Ways and 
Means was “firmly convinced that the proper psychology (and freedom 
from fear of inflation) can be maintained only by strict economy in gov- 


pe erninent expenditures, ‘through’ effective price control, ‘rationing, sod T 


mete 


“> 
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-wage control.’ 


| The House bill provided for new revenue of about $2.3 billion and the 
_ Senate Finance Committee bill provided for about. the same. While the ` 
measure was under consideration in the Senate, the President presented * 
-hiš annual budget message (January, 1944), reiterating the Administra- : 


tion’s request for $10.5 billion, although in an almost perfunctory manner. 


The Senate passed an amended bill and both houses adopted the ensu- _ 
_ ing conference report and sent it to the President on February 10,. with + 
the assurance of ‘party leaders that it was all that Congress would be will- - 


“ing to do in raising tax revenue during the current year: Because of eriti- 


_ isms by the President and other members of the Administration, many’. : 
7 “thought the Chief Executivé would let the measure’ become law without ` 
` his signature, as he-had done under similar circumstances in-1938..On . 
“Febriary 18, however, when vetoing the anti-subsidy bill (the bill to. 
extend the life of the Commodity Credit, Corporation); he indicated that 


_ hẹ would return the tax bill to Congress not later than February 22, the . 


not anticipated, however, that it would be couched in the bitter terms,em-~ 


` last day he could hold it if it were not.to become law; and this was gen- ,` 
erally interpreted to mean that he. would take the unprecedented stepi of l 
`. vetoing an important tax measure.” a 

- ._- Theveto message of February 22-was, thetefsie, not unexpected. It was 


ployed. Congress was condemned in stinging words, and, , strangely and 


inconsistently, the President repudiated some of his own previous utter- 


- ances and those of the Secretary of the Treasury. He objected to freezing ` 


Social Security taxes at the 1943 rate-of one per cent and the consequent 
loss of $1.1 billion in collections. He objected also to the extension of de- 


` . - pletion provisions relative to certain minerals, to the exemption of natural 


ges pipelines’from the excess profits tax, to the revised method of taxing 
income of lumber companies, and to other less important features. 


Placing on Congress the responsibility for the complexity ; and multi- 


. plicity of income tax forms, the President recommended that legislation > 


for simplifying the tax be enacted as quickly as possible. He asked, too, 


` for elimination of the Victory tax. Willingness to approve a simple joint 


resolution: enacting the increased excises of the vetoed bill was expressed. 


But he would not sign the measure as passed by Congress: “Tt is nota tax. 
. bill but a tax relief bill. Proves relief not for the needy but for the . 


“greedy. n 


The President’ clever bùt caustic phrases ‘eiiotied off a volcano of pio- ` 
: test in Congress. In a most unusual attack, Senator Barkley, the trusted ” 
majority leader, turned 6n the President and assailed the message not only” 
~>. as misleading but.as.“a calculated and deliberate assault upon the legis- - 
lative, a of every. member of the Congress of the United States. si 
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Such aspersions he would not take “lying down”; and he served notice 
that he had called a Democratic caucus for the next day at which he 
would submit his resignation as majority leader. 

The President was out of the capital'for a rest, and must have been 
surprised by the turn of events. To Barkley he sent a soft-worded message 
of reconciliation, expressing his appreciation of all that the Senator had 
done and requesting him not to resign. The threat, however, was duly 
carried out—after which the vindicated leader was unanimously reélected 
by his party colleagues. On February 24, the House voted to override the 
veto (299-95); the Senate vote on February 2— was equally decisive 
(72-14). 

Following are brief analyses of the three tax measures referred to above: 
(1) the Current Tax Payment Act, (2) the Victory tax adjustment, and 
(3) the Revenue Act of 1943: 

Current Tax Payment Act. For many years, personal exemptions were 
so high that they relieved most families in the United States from pay- 
ment of the federal income tax. The personal exemptions in the law of 
1913 were $3,000 for a single person and $4,000 for a married person or a 
head of a family. These exemptions have been lowered in the course of 
the years, but even as recently as 1941, only about 17 million persons 
made returns. War revenue needs led to decisive reductions in personal 
exemptions,! and war industry produces more income; so that in 1944 the 
Treasury expects about 50 million returns. 

Numerous reasons were presented to Congress for making tax payments . 
current, i.e., as income is earned rather than a year later. Foremost was 
the fact that if the tax is not paid as income is received, the Treasury 
stands a chance of losing much revenue, especially from small and new in- 
come taxpayers. It was hoped, too, that by withholding the tax at the 
source, taxpayers would be relieved from making out so many compli- 
cated forms. Unfortunately, however, this has not been the result. A third 
consideration was that current payment would be an important factor in 
lessening unnecessary spending and, therefore, in curbing inflation, inas- 
much as the taxpayer cannot spend money he does not receive or which 
he pays in taxes to the government as soon as he gets it. Such a proposal 
was not, indeed, radical, because employers and employees have paid 
withholding taxes on payrolls since the Social Pecirity Act became effec- 
tive in 1936. 

There was much popular discussion in favor of the pay-as-you-go pro- 
posal, The big problem in inaugurating a system of paying income taxes a 
year earlier was what to do the first year for taxpay=2rs who had two years’ 


1 To $500 for a single person, $1,200 for the head of a family; and $350 for each 
dependent (in 1943). 
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taxes to pay in one year. This difficulty of apeti over is hump” de- 
layed the measure. The Administration was reluctant to lose revenue by ` 
forgiying 1942 taxes. The large tax payments were serious for both the 
Treasury and the taxpayer, particularly in a year when the war needs and ` 
tax rates were heavier than for any previous year. Great pressure was put 
on Congress to cancel the tax due in 1943 on 1942 income; but this pro- 
posal was rejected by'the Treasury and the President, who pointed out 
that it was important to tap all sources to secure adequate revenue as well 
ag to curb inflation. After much controversy, a compromise was reached, 
it being agreed that taxpayers should pay in full either their 1942 or their - 


1943 tax, whichever was larger, plus one-fourth of the tax for the other * 


‘yea. 

The Current Tax Payment Act, signed June 9;1948,? provided for ihe 
holding at the source 20 per cent of. income after allowing éxemptions of 
$1,248 for a family and $624 for a single person. Effective July 1, 1943, 
this withholding applied to all income with the following exceptions: in- ` 
come paid to members of the armed forces; income paid for agricultural, 
casual, or domestic service, and for services performed by a minister of 
the gospel, by a ‘non-resident alien, or by United States citizens outside of 
the United States. 

Victory Taz Revision. “Another problem raised by the effort to secure 
_ current tax payment was connected with the credit allowed for the Vic- 
` tory tax. This tax, first effective January 1, 1943, provided for withholding 
wá: per cent of income (after exemptions of $624 for a single person and < 


g $1, 248 for a married couple) without the customary deductions. Part of 


. this was in the nature of a credit or forced loan, and was to be returned 
- to the taxpayer either currently or after the war. The law was not specific 
` . as to when or how this credit or refund would be made. On October 28, 
+ 1948, the President signed a measure? allowing a single person to have a 
credit each taxable year of 25 per cent of the Victory tax, or $500, which- 
ever was less. A married person or a head of a family could have a credit of 
40 per cent of the Victory tax or $1,000, whichever was less, plus 2 per 
cent for each dependent. 

Revenue Act of 1948. As indicated above, the Revenue Act of 1943 was 
finally passed over the President’s veto by the House of Representatives, 
` February'24, and by the Senate, February 25, 1944. The income taxes 
apply to incomes received after December 31, 1943; the new postal rates 
are effective thirty days after the passage of the Act (March 26); and the 
increased excises begin April 1, 1944. It is estimated that the measure will 
yield slightly over $2.3 billion new revenue in a full year of operation. 
- Something over one-fourth of this amount will result from ae de- 


f 


2 Public Law 68—78th Gos: 2 Public Law 178—78th Congress. 
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. ductions from individual incomes (rather than from increased rates). In 
creased corporation taxes are expected to yield $502 million; the balance 
($1.051 billion) is expected to come from higher excises on commodities 

-and services. 

‘The normal and surtax rates of the 1942 law were not changed. The 
Victory tax rate was reduced from 5 per cent to 3 per cent and the refund 
provisions of the previous laws were eliminated. Tae maximum amount of 
normal tax, surtax, and Victory tax combined is limited to 90 per cent of 
an individual’s net income. One important change is the elimination of the 
earned income credit; another is that federal excis2 taxes are not deducti- 
ble for income tax purposes, except in cases where they are business ex- 
penses.‘ 

At least three important changes were made in the corporation tax 
sections: the excess profits tax rate was raised from 90 per cent to 95 
per cent and the specific exemption from $5,000 to $10,000; the credit for 
invested capital was reduced; and certain corpcrations, such as labor 
unions and farm codperatives—even though tax-cxempt—will hereafter 
be required to file income returns. 

Several revisions were made in the estate and zift tax provisions, but 
rates were not changed. Social security rates were frozen at 1 per cent. 
Almost all the federal excises on liquors, admissions, dues, transportation, 
communication, cosmetics, and certain luxury goods were increased. Local _ 
first-class mail, airmail, and registry, money order, and parcel post rates. 
were increased. 

When the President submitted his 1945 budget messege (January, 1944) 
he explained that government expenditures for the preceding fiscal year 
(1943) were about $80 billion. Of this amount, almost $77 billion went for 
war activities and interest on the public debt. Tax revenues in the same 
period reached about $22 billion. For the current fiscal year (1944) he ex- 
pected revenues to exceed $40 billion and expendizures to exceed $99 bil- 
lion. Of the latter, $94 billion will be war costs. Tais great increase—$18 
billion of revenue in the current fiscal year (1944)—over the preceding 
year reflects current payment of 1943 taxes as well as the record high 
level of income. Tax revenues of over $42 billion are expected from the 
Revenue Act of 1943. Estimates for the succeeding fiscal year (1945) point 
to expenditures of almost $100 billion ($93 billion for war purposes) and 
tax revenues of over $41 billion. 


‘ It is estimated that the tax of a married person with txo dependents and having 
an income of $2,500, will be $19.60 greater in 1944 than in 1943, and the tax of a sin- 
gle person without dependents and earning $2,500 will be about $1.16 less. A mar- 
ried person earning $10,000 will pay about $80.87 mors next year, and a single 
person with that income will pay about $18.65 less. The maximum increase of tax 
for any individual will be $84.00. (New York Times, Feb. 1, 1944.) 


~ 
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A survey. of recent i büdgets don that: expenditures for 1943 were cae. 
_ quite as high as expected, Possibly less than the ‘estimated amount will be. T 
-` ı spent for the current fiscal year also; but even if $95 billion is spent; taxes _. 
will probably be more than two-fifths as ‘much, a better proportion than | 
-was achieved in World War I, although national ‘finances. would’ be i in. 
bets shape if we paid even a PE proportion of war costs as -we go. ; 

The Committee on Ways and Means and the’ Treasury experts-are at ` 
; work on a new bill to simplify the income tax law. The . press. reports that 
a . “thay ‘expect (1).to merge the Victory tax, normal taxes, and surtaxes, so. 
- that the task of making out returns would be greatly simplified, and (2) 2S: 
.. +, to reduce the number of persons required to make returns from 50 million ` 
a “to 20 million by withholding currently the entire amount of tax due from: - 
80 million persons—and to make these simplifications without changing 
"substantially the amounts to be required from taxpayers. Chairman © 
- Doughton reports that his committee hopes to have a bill ready within a — 
few weeks—even before this note is published—but not in-time for re- 
turns ped payments applicable to 1943 i income. 7 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO POLITICAL 
SCIENTISTS 


THE RECORDING OF WORLD WAR H 


* # s! 


The nation at war, in mobilizing its total resources, has called in- 
creasingly upon political scientists to contribute thzir efforts in the public 
service. In most instances, the political scientist serving the federal gov- 
ernment has not come in directly under the banner of his own profession, 
even though his training may be highly pertinent to his immediate re- 
sponsibilities. Those who are associated with the historical records 
program, however, have been especially able to relate their previous 
preparation to their present work in the federal egencies. 

This expanding program reflects the growing arpreciation of the need 
for a full understanding of the way in which the war is being conducted 
by both military and civilian agencies. Not only is there a widespread 
desire for more adequate records than we possess of previous wars, but 
there is also the conviction on the part of many offcials that the immedi- 
ate funding of our administrative experience is essential to successful 
formulation and execution of policy. While adequate records as an indis- 
pensable tool of good management serve current utility, at the same time 
they contribute to the longer-run task of creating a full and objective 
account of American participation in World War II. From the standpoint 
of future study of government and public administration, the work on 
war records which has heen initiated in the federal government shows 
distinct promise. Here the basic data of political science are being col- 
lected, preserved, and analyzed. Cognizant of the situation, the American - 
Political Science Association, at its last annual meeting, on January 20, 
1944, adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved that the American Political Science Association urges iie 
importance of the analysis and recording of the experience of the Federal 
Government in discharging its responsibilities during the present war, 
and commends the efforts currently made by the Bureau of the Budget 
and the war agencies to develop such accounts ard related documents 
to the end that in future national emergencies the United States may build 


upon the lessons currently being learned; and that copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President and heads of war agencies.” 


1 This Review has never before published a major toatribution anonymously, 
and would not choose to do so now. During the war period, however, policies adopted 
in government circles in Washington will make it necessary to depart from estab- 
lished practice in a few instances. The present article comes first-hand from com- 
petent official suthorities.—Man. Ep, 
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- The interest of political scientists and public administrators in recording 
‘and utilising our wartime experience has been long-standing. On May 31,’ 
1940, the Bureau of the Budget initiated a project to secure information 

. on the experiences of the nation in World War I, 1917-18. Harold Shith, 
director of the Bureau of the Budget, had bad the records of World 
War I in an unsatisfactory condition as far as the needs of the Bureau 
were concerned. On August 4, 1941, Donald Stone, head of the Division of 
Administrative Management of the Bureau, ‘wrote to Kenneth Colegrove 
and others, asking them to suggest the name of some one who might “do 
a capture and record job on defense organization.” Subsequently, arrange- 
ments were made with Pendleton Herring, secretary of the Graduate 
School of Public Administration at Harvard University, to serve as a 
consultant to the Bureau of the Budget on a records project; and plans 
were approved jor establishing a small staff unit to pull. together and 
analyze source material within the Bureau and in various federal agen- 
cies on the administrative history of the country’s emergency defense 

` program. Among the matters to be studied were “negotiations leading 
up to the framing of executive orders, the organizing and staffing of agen- 
cies after their authorization, and subsequent problems of administration 

` and coérdination of programs, gearing the work of new war agencies into 
the war work of regular established agencies.” 

`. After the attack on Pearl Harbor, the undertaking in the Bureau of the 

- Budget was expanded to cover war organization. Interest in both public 

and private quarters broadened and quickened. On March 4, 1942, the 

President wrote to the director of the Bureau of the Budget as follows: 


“I am very much interested in the steps that you have been taking to 
keep a current record of war administration. I suggest that you carry 
this program further by covering the field more intensively, drawing on 
whatever scholarly talent may be necessary. - 

“ wonder if it wouldn’t be desirable to appoint a committee on records 
of war administration, to be composed of representatives of appropriate 
learned societies and perhaps two or three agencies of the Government 
which might be interested in such’a program. 

“The present program strengthened in this-manner might be helpful 
to the work of the Bureau of the Budget i in planning current improvements 
in administration in addition to its main objective of preserving for those 
who come after us an accurate and objective account of our present exper- 
ience. I hope that officials in war agencies will bear in mind the importance 
of systematic records, and to the extent commensurate with their heavy 
duties, codperate in this undertaking: 7 : ; 


The appointment of the Aia Committee « on the Records of War 
Administration was announced by Director Smith on March 22, 1942. 
The committee members are: Waldo G. Leland (American Council of 
' Learned Societies), chairman; Pendleton Herring (Harvard University}, 
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executive secretary; Wiliam Anderson (American Political Science As- 
sociation); Louis Brownlow (American Society for Publie Administra- 
tion); Donald Young (Social Science Research Council); Solon J. Buck 
(National Archives); Archibald MacLeish (Library of Congress); Arthur 
Schlesinger and Guy Stanton Ford (American Historical Association). 
In his statement outlining the organization, Diréztor Smith stated: 


“On many occasions we.have regretted the inadequacy of the data 
available concerning administration in World War I. As one consequence, 
the recollections of some of the chief figures twenty-five years after the 
event have been a conspicuous source of information. The extent to 
which the war records are being currently consulted amply demonstrates 
the pertinence of factual data of the last war for administrative problems 
today. National Archives has urged that more attention be given to our 
present records to avoid the document losses of World War I.” f 


The Committee has two primary functions: (1) to stimulate the major 
war agencies to set up historical units so as to develop and preserve full 
and accurate records of their wartime experience; and (2) to advise the 
special research staff within the Bureau of the Budget on current analyses 
of administrative problems in major policy fields 3f the war effort. This - 
small staff, which has assumed the main task of carrying out the Com- 
mittee’s objectives, is known as the Committee on War Records Section, 
and is attached to the Bureau’s Division of Administrative Management. 

Since its inception, a number of political scientisis, among others, have 
served at one time or another on the staff of the Committee: Kenneth 
Hechler, Harold Gosnell, V. O. Key, Earl Latham, Avery Leiserson, 
Donald Morrison, S. McKee Rosen, and Paul Zeis. These men have 
worked closely with other members of the Bureau of the Budget. They 
have had full access to all Bureau records and have established contacts 
with officials of operating agencies. They have directed their attention to 
particular policy areas, such as industrial mobilizazion, foreign economic 
operations, information, civilian defense and wellare, labor and man- 
power, price control and stabilization, finance and taxation, shipping 
and transportation. In 1942, the most pressing task was to gather records 
and to establish direct contacts with officials in the operating agencies— 
a task which required full-time effort. While this records work is, of course, 
continuous, the members of the staff have recently been able to devote 
more time to writing. The documents available ar2 especially useful for 
administrative studies; staff members have prepared particular studies 
of the framing and interpretation of executive orders, the relationship 
between research and operations, inter-agency relations, and federal-field 
integration. Of late, increasing emphasis has been placed on the prepara- 
tion of “pulling together” topics such as the above. 

This work, while distinct from the operating duties of the Division of 
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Administrative Management, is a phase of the Division’s general concern ` 
with improvement of government management. The day-to-day memo- 
_ randa prepared by Division officials represent in the aggregate a rich 
accumulation of administrative studies. 

Mr. Fred W. Shipman, director of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at 
Hyde Park, New York, has worked closely with the Committee, devoting 
much of his time to analyzing administrative procedures of the White 
House in addition to his responsibility for White House files. 

As secretary of the Committee, Mr. Herring, together with the stafi, 
has devoted much time to aiding various war agencies in establishing 
historical units. Some twenty-one war agencies? and ten older agencies* 
have now created such units. Emphasis has been placed upon having the 
emergency agencies set up records units, since there is great danger that 
when the war is over their records will not be sufficiently well organized 
or in usable form. 

No uniform practice has been followed in the location of the historical 
unit within an agency. The historical unit has been located close to the 
top policy-makers in the Navy, Petroleum Administration for War, Post 
Office, Office of Price Administration, Office of Strategic Services, War 
Department, and War Production Board. In the case of the Department 
of Agriculture and the State Department, the unit has been placed in the . 
regular research units of the respective departments. In the Veterans 
Administration, the historical and records work has been put under the 
officer in charge of administrative management. In the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the budget officer has taken chargé_of the function. A fifth 
type of set-up is found in the Office of the Coördinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, the National Housing Agency, and the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, where the historical unit has been made part of the informa- 
tion office. 

A number of political scientists have accepted appointments in the 
` historical units located in Washington. Among them are Gladys Baker 


2 Alien Property Custodian; Office of Censorship; Office of Civilian- Defense; 
Committee on Congested Production Areas; Office of Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration; Codrdinator of Inter-American Affairs, Joint Chiefs of Staff; National 
Housing Agency; National Research Council; Petroleum Administration for War; 
Office of Price Administration; Office of Scientific Research and Development; 
Smaller War Plants Corporation; Office of Strategic Services; Offices.of War Infor- 
mation; War Labor Board; War Manpower Commission; Office of War-Mobiliza- 
tion; War Production Board; War Relocation Authority; United Nations Relief and: 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

3 Civil Aéronautics Administration; Department of Agrioulture; Labor Depart- 
ment; Navy Department; Post Office Department; State Department; War De- 
partment; Tennessee Valley Authority; Veterans Administration; Federal Works 

` Agency. \ 
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of the Department of Agriculture, Elwyn A. Mauck of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, William L. Tayler of the Office of Foreign Economic 
Administration, Lt. Bernard Brodie of the Navy Department, Graham 
H. Stuart cf the State Department, Lt. Col. Johr D. Millett of the War 
Department, and James W. Fesler of the War Prcduction Board. Among 
others who have acted in an advisory capacity may be mentioned John 
M. Gaus, for the Department of Agriculture, William E. Mosher, for the 
Foreign Economic Administration, and Arthur W. Macmahon, for the 
Department of State. . , 

It is evident that the basic materials for any adequate study of war 
administrative history must come from the various government agencies 
themselves. Each agency has its peculiar characteristics, which rise out 
of its mandate and the personalities charged with carrying out that 
mandate. It is not to be expected that the agency histories will follow any 
set pattern. However, the staff of the Committes on Records of War 
Administration has been endeavoring to have the agencies cover certain 
essential administrative considerations. It is hoped that the following 
topics will be treated: over-all objectives, integration of functions, the 
framing of. the basic mandate (executive order), such staff functions as 
budget, personnel, planning, and codrdination, field organization within 
the United States and abroad, principal procedural problems, external 
relations involving other administrative agencies, the President, Con- 
gress, the American public, foreign countries, and other, problems of ad- 
ministration which may be peculiar to the agency. 

A brief consideration of the historical and reccrds work in a few se- 
lected agencies—the Army Service Forces, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the War Production Board—will illustrate the methods followed 
and their relevance to political science. 

In the Army Service Forces of the War Department, the objective of 
the so-called historical activity is to develop a full and complete report 
of the work of the agency during the war. Among the functions related 
to political science are purchasing procedures, administrative relation- 
ships with such other war agencies as the War Production Board, the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development, the War Manpower 
Commission, the Office of Price Administration, the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War, and the War Food Administraticn, the management of 
ground force posts and stations, the management of War Department 
finances, the provision of morale services, and varicus training programs. 
The necessary scope of Army Service Forces reporting raises its own 
peculiar problems. The administrative organization of the agency intro- 
duces further complications.. In general, the practice has been followed 
of encouraging major operating units, such as the Crdnance Department, 
the Quartermaster Corps, the Medical Department, the Signal Corps, 


wile 
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the ‘Corps of Engineers, the Chemical Warfare Service, and the Transpor- 
- tation Corps, to develop their own historical staffs. Over all this activity 


is.a small staff directing the effort as a whole. A full report of the work-of _ 
the Army Service Forces available soon after the war, according to the 
chief ‘historical officer, Lt. Çol.. John D. Millett, should provide another. 


‘reason for reaxamination of the contents of both political science and pub- 


lic administration. Ih his opinion, a major question which cannot long be 


. . evaded is how far political scientists should try to go in generalizing about . 


administrative techniques and practices outside the substantive field in’ 


`. which they are actually used. 


The war records project of the Department of Agriculture is organized ` 
under the leadership of O. C. Stine, head of the Division of Statistical 
and Historical Research of the Bureau of ‘Agricultural Economics. The 


~ - staff of the History Section has been expanded to include personnel with 


primary training in public administration.. 
To. serve as a guide for the selection of policy documents, as well as a 


.. basis for their organization in a. form which will make them readily avail- 


able for narrative’ and analytical reports, a comprehensive outline re- . 
flecting changes in the Department’s functions and structure was pre- 
pared. The outline serves as a basis for the organization of the central 
historical file and for narrative accounts which describe and evaluate 
administrative problems and developments within the Department in its. 
adjustment to the war' crises. These accounts are organized both by 
bureau developments within the Department and -by subject-matter. 


cutting. across bureau and departmental lines., A current account and 
- - analysis of factors relevant to the Department’s numerous reorganiza- 


tions to keep pace with its greatly enlarged responsibilities i is a continuous 
project. . 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the Farm Security: Ad- 
ministration, and the Consumers’ Counsel have been selectéd for special 


cg reports because they seemed symbolic of the Department’s changing ex- © 


perience during the war period: The problems of setting and achieving 


- production goals, of achieving adequate nutrition, of securing farm labor, ` 


of securing sufficient wartime fiber, of the Department of Agriculture’s- 
relation to rubber production, and its réle in inter-American relations 


- have been subjects for other special reports. Studies of other major phases 


of the Department's workin the field of distribution as well as produc- 
tion, and-of the development and effectiveness of public relations of the | 
Department during the war period, will be made to form a background 


for the Department’s war history. These will eventually be interwoven, 


into a first narrative account of the Department's adjustment to the im-. 


- pact of war. - 
Itis hoped that the careful ‘selection and organization of policy docu- 
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ments, supplemented by interviews with key officiefs both within and out- 
side the Department who can help interpret the influences bearing on the 
Department’s wartime réle as a part of the national executive as well as 
the nartative reports, will provide the basis for more comprehensive 
studies of the Department’s significant administrative experience. Polit- 
ical scientists will find of interest the administrative problems encountered 
in adjusting a large and old-line agency to the demands of total war. 

The historical program of the War Production Board has particular 
‘significance for political scientists interested in the relations between 
government and industry; civilian control and the military; representa- 
tion of management, labor, and consumers; inter-agency codrdination; 
administrative organization and management; and. the relation of United 
States agencies to international boards and committees. Responsibility 
for this records program has been vested in the Pclizy Analysis and Rec- 
ords Branch of the Office of the Executive Secretary, a neutral location 
free from the special viewpoints of individual finctional units of the 
Board. , 

The guideposts for this historical work can be identified quickly: (1) 
histories prepared by the Branch embrace not only the War Production 
Board, but its predecessor agencies as well—the War Resources Board, 
the Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense, the Office 
.of Production Management, and the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board; (2) although the Branch plans to cover all major topics essential 
to a history of the Board, it gives priority to preparation of histories that 
will provide necessary background to top WPB officials currently faced 
with the necessity of making major decisions; (3) the Branch assumes that 
social, economic, and administrative problems are intermixed, and, more 
particularly, that generalizations about important administrative issues 
must be preceded by detailed case studies of commodity, industry, and 
other policy areas; (4) the Branch takes advantage of the fact that offi- 
cials responsible for important decisions and policy determinations are 
still in Weshington, and obtains their coöperation and critical comments 
in connection with the historical research. 

The work of the Branch’s Historical Records Section has two phases 
of possible interest to political scientists. First, tha Section has physical 
custody of the official minutes and documents of the major boards and 
committees, and of all “inactive records” of the War Production Board 
and its predecessor agencies. As a result, the WPE historical program is 
largely frea from the problem of access to records which so plagues the 
historical group in the National Recovery Administration.t Second, the 


t Leon C. Marshall, “The Location and Utilization of Authority in a Regulatory 
Agency,” at pp. 236 ff. of George A. Graham and Henry Reining, Jr. (eds.), Regula- 
tory Administration (1943). 
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Seétion has established a consolidated subject-matter file that includes 
all records of policy significance—a step that should vastly facilitate the 
work of political scientists using War Production Board records aftér the _ 
war. Scholars will generally not have to wade through thousands of in- 
dividual record collections, each containing a large amount of material 
of practically no historical significance and each arranged according to 
the inspiration of.the particular official’s file clerk.’ f 

Certain conclusions from the experience of those participating in the 
historical program of the War Production Board, according to James W. 


` Fesler, who is in charge of thé work, have significance for research of 


political scientists in the field of war records generally. In the first place, 
social scientists might well direct their own efforts and those of their 
graduate students increasingly to the historical case-study type of re- 
search based upon official records of governmental agencies. The prece- 
dents set by Macmahon, Gaus, Dimock, Millett, Connery, Pritchett, 
Bard, and others could be followed by a larger number of their colleagues. 
Such studies are necessary preliminaries to scientific synthesis and gen- 
eralization. In the- second place, a scholarly study of a great federal 
agency, such as the War Production Board, needs to be soundly bottomed 
on detailed analyses of all, or at least sample, areas of the agency’s activi- 
ties. For instance, a history of the War Production Board that rested 
~ only on minutes of the Board meetings and the chairman’s correspondence 
would be less reliable than a history that, while covering top-side develop- 
ments, was written with an awareness of the evolution of the cattle-hides ` 
problem, the production of stoves, the activities of the steel division, and 
other developments at secondary and tertiary levels of the hierarchy. 
Third, the study of government agencies concerned with the industrial 
economy reémphasizes the need for integration of the social sciences. The 
scholar seeking to present more than a single-dimensional picture of such 
agencies should be simultaneously a political scientist, an economist, and 
a psychologist. Fourth, since many political science studies will rely upon 
government files for their data, vigorous efforts by the National Archives, 
Bureau of the Budget, and other. central agencies are required to assure 
that these files are arranged and indexed in a way that, consistently with ` 
other uses of government records, will facilitate scholarly research. Fifth, 
arrangements are necessary to assure that historical studies of the ex- 
perience of individual government agencies and programs are made 
available to social scientists—by subsidized publication, or by distribu- 
tion of a few copies in mimeographed, multilithed, ‘or microfilmed form 
to libraries of educational and research institutions. 

5 Records not of prime significance for tracing of policies are preserved, of course, 


unless Congress or the Archivist of the United States authorized their destruction 
on the grounds that they have no historical or legal value. - j 
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The preceding cases are illustrative of the work going on and its po- 
tentiality for the future. The Committee on Records of War Administra- 
tion and the staff endeavor to keep in close touch with the progress of the 
historical work being done in all the various agencies and departments. ~ 
The Committee meets every three months, or more frequently when spe- 
cial questions of policy arise. While the members of the Committee are oc- 
cupied with many other matters, they have devoted much time and 
thought to the important policy problems. Their Memorandum of August, 
1943, entitled “Objectives for Planning the History of World War II” 
calls attention to the broader aspects of the proklem, only part of which 
comes within the Committee’s purview. A summary of the ae 
principles is as follows: ` 

1. All of the major federal agencies should gather data relating to their 
development and their most significant activities during this war 
period in order to create a central historica. file. Upon the basis of . 
this file, the historical officer should prepar2 a first narrative com- 
prising the life story of the agency. . 

2. There should be several non-official and: popular accounts of World 
War II written from different standpoints, showing the military 
operation of the war, the civilian administration of the war, and 
the diplomatic phases of the war. 

3. There should be a series of scholarly monographs analyzing the 
effect of the war on important phases of our social and economic 
life. 

4. Studies should be made on a selected list of topics that are the con- 
cern of no one government or private organization. 

5. State historical groups should prepare accounts of state activities 
in World War II. © 

6. Leading American industrial firms should have histories written 
recounting their war work. 

In September, 1943, the Social Science Research Council took an im- 
portant step toward implementing these objectives by appointing a Com- 
mittee on War Studies which is now composed of Roy F. Nichols and 
Donald Young (University of Pennsylvania); John A. Krout (Columbia 
University); Pendleton Herring (Harvard University); Paul Homan 
(Cornell University); and James Phinney Baxter, III (Williams College). 
The Council appointed Shepard B. Clough, of Columbia University, to 
its staff as a full-time member with the mandate to plan a research pro- 
gram in the field of wartime experience. He is endeavoring to stimulate 
historical activities in the states, in the universities, and in private 
organizations. 

The Committee on War Studies has undertaken as its initial task the ` 
preparation of topical surveys of the impact of World War II upon the 
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` - following areas: (1) economic, (2) social, (3) political, (4) administrative, 
(5) foreign relations, (6) military, (7) naval, (8) intellectual, and (9) 

scientific and technological. The purpose of these outlines is in part-to 
provoke discussion which will lead to an adequate coverage o? the prob- . 
-lems involved. These initial drafts:are, in general, of a descriptive char- 
acter because of a belief that they should provide a wide view of the field. 

_ They will be supplemented in the course of time by attempts to indicate - 

major wartime problems and the lines along which these problems may 

` be critically analyzed. The present documents are regarded as entirely 
flexible, and suggestions for their revision are not only welcomed but 
encouraged. 

A second ‘purpose of the piel surveys is the guidance of scholars. It 

is hoped that they will aid investigators in formulating their research 
plans, and that these plans will take the form both of monographic studies 
of various segments of an area and:of more general treatments of larger 
fields. It is believed that the phenomenon of war provides sn excellent 
opportunity not only for studies by each branch of the social sciences, 
but also for investigations involving the combined efforts of many dis- 
ciplines. For example, inflation could profitably be treated from the point 
of view of its fiscal and financial aspects, of price-fixing and rationing, of — 
its political implications, and of its social effects. Community studies 
would involve all of the social sciences, and could well be undertaken by 

` the social science staffs of colleges or universities, while a subject like 
labor migration would bring into play psychological problems as well as 
economic, social; and political factors. Consequently, some overlapping 
is bound to appear in the outlines, although in practice it may be avoided 
by employing a cross-referencing technique and by consultation among . 
scholars working on war subjects. In any case, it seems clear that-war 
makes of society a laboratory in which a great number of related experi- 
ments are going on simultaneously. Social scientists are the technicians 
to evaluate the process and the results. 

The Committee on War Studies, through Mr. ‘Clough’s activities, is 
concerned primarily with research plans outside the government by pri- 
vate individuals, whereas the Committee on Records of War Administra- 
tion has been concentrating upon historical efforts within the government 
itself. In charge of the staff of the latter is S. McKee Rosen, Acting Chief, 
Committee on War Records Section, Bureau of the Budget. 

Further recent developments auger well for work in the war records 
field. In response to a report on progress being made in the federal agen- 
cies, the President, on January 25, 1944, wrote to the dirəctor of the 
Bureau of the Budget as follows: 


“T’m glad to have your memoràndùm telling of the progress being 
made in recording the administrative story of this war. We need both for 
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current use and for future reference a full and objective account of the 
way the Federal Government is carrying out its wartime duties. The 
Committee on Records of War Administration is doing a useful job and 
I am much pleased to know that thirty of our Federal agencies are ac- 
tively codperating in their program. 

“T am personally very much interested in this study of administration 
and I hope that each department and agency head will see to it that the 
story of his agency in wartime is systematically developed. The best way 
to advance our knowledge of administration is through the study of 
actual experience. Those agencies which have not yet established units 
to deal with the recording of their administrative experience should do so. 

“Tt is a well established practice for officials to make a public account- 
ing of their stewardship. Soon after the war each agency should have 
ready a good final report that will sum up both what was accomplished 
and how the job was done. If organizational changes make this impossible, 
the Bureau.of the Budget should see that the report is completed. We 
should also remember that full records must be preserved for deposit 
with the National Archives, 

“There is much to be gained from our wartime experience for improving 
administration in the future. I feel sure that a careful ‘recording of this 
experience not only will help to win the war but also will serve the needs 
of the postwar era.” 


The latest phase of emerging development dates from October 28, 1943. 
At.that time, the Committee on Récords of War Administration and the 
Committee on War Studies agreed to form an Advisory Council on War 
History, which would provide over-all guidance and facilitate the bringing 
together of governmental and private scholars working on wartime rec- 
ords. While each of the component committees retains its original au- 
tonomy and continues its original assignment, the Advisory Council 
provides a vehicle for the consideration of questions of mutual interest 
and for the formulation of general policies. 

The newly constituted Advisory Council on War History held its first 
meeting on November 18, with Guy Stanton Ford as chairman. A com- 
mittee was appointed to make known to the President the formation and 
purpose of the Advisory Council and to seek his support in its behalf. 
On February 17, 1944, the Chief Executive wrote to Dr. Ford stating: 

“T have learned with much interest of the organization of the Advisory 
Council on War History, which represents an effective association of the 
government’s Committee on Records of War Administration, set up in 
the Bureau of the Budget at my request, and the non-governmental 
Committee on War Studies of the Social Science Research Council. 

“I believe that this coöperation of governmental and private agencies 
offers great promise for the writing of interpretive histories of the na- 
tional war effort, in all its many aspects. Histories so produced will be 
authoritative, because they will be based on governmental records, and 
they will, at the same time, be independently critical and objective. 
Certainly it is of great importance that the American people of the war 
generations should have intelligible, reliable, and comprehensive, ac- 
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counts of their experience without the long delays and incompleteness, 
that have been characteristic of historical writings with respect to earlier 


wars. 

“T shall be glad to further the undertaking of the Advisory Council on 
War History. Accordingly, I have directed the Committee on Records 
of War Administration to see to it that the various agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government codperate, as fully as may be compatible with security, 
with the historians and social scientists sponsored by the Advisory 
Council.” 

Thus work on the task of achieving a full and adequate account of the 
participation of the United States.in World War II has begun both within 
and without the government. The progress which has been made to date 
shows distinct promise for the future. But the scope of the undertaking is ' 
vast and its complexities numerous. In many respects, and on the non- 
governmental side especially, only a pre-planning stage has been reached. 
Much effort will be required before programs can be arranged, integrated, 
and brought to fruition. The present opportunity constitutes a challenge _ 
whose importance is difficult to overestimate. Challenge, however, is not 
fulfillment. : : 


THE ARMY’S CIVIL AFFAIRS TRAINING PROGRAM 


CHARLES 8. HYNEMAN 
Office of the Provost Marshal General, Washington, D. C. 


A wartime training program of interest to political scientists and of 
possible significance for postwar educational policy is the Army’s Civil 
Affairs Training Program., This training program prepares officers for 
military government service in occupied territory, and is an extension of 
the training instituted at Charlottesville, Virginia, in the spring of 1942. 
_ The School of Military Government is an Army post located on the cam- ` 


- pus of the University of Virginia. It was originally expected to train a 


limited number of officers for positions in civil affairs headquarters staff, 
but the capacity of the School was later expanded and its graduates actu- 
ally serve in either staff or field positions. 

It soon became apparent that the demand for officers trained foi civil 
affairs work would run far beyond the capacity of the School of Military 
Government. As a consequence, it was decided to utilize a number of 
universities in the training, and the Civil Affairs Training Program 
(CATP) was established. Like the School of Military Government, al- 
ready in existence, this program was placed under the control of the 
Provost Marshal General. p 

The objectives of the CATP were: (a) to provide instruction in military 
government policies and practice; (b) to provide instruction in certain — 

foreign languages; (c) to supply useful knowledge and points of view about 


te 
vo 


t 
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certain foreign peoples and the charasteristies of and conditions prevailing . l 


in certain foreign countries; and (d) to relate the officer’s technical or pro- 
fessional knowledge and experience to the situations he might expect to 
encounter in military government operations in c2rtain foreign countries. 
It was decided, at the earliest stages of planning the Program, that the 
first of these objectives should be accomplished at the Provost Marshal 


General’s School at Fort Custer, Michigan, and that the other three ob-’ 


jectives should be accomplished in civilian universities. 

The length of the training period was first fixed as four weeks at Fort 
Custer and twelve weeks at the university, regardless of the area in which 
the officer was expected to serve. Later, the period of study at the uni- 
versity was changed—substantially increased in the case of training for 
the Far East, reduced to two months in-the case of training for Europe. 
Officers entered training at Fort Custer in June, 1243, went from there to 
two universities in July, and by November ten universities were in opera- 


tion. They were: Boston University, Harvard University, Northwestern . 


University, Stanford University, University of Chicago, University of 
Michigan, University of Pittsburgh, University of Wisconsin, Western 
Reserve University, and Yale University. 

Training for the Far East developed into a pattern very different from 
that for officers expected to be sent to Europe. From this point on,. this 
discussion deals exclusively with the training of o-ficers for Europe. 

The training objectives of the CATP differed from those of the School 
of Military Government in the following particulars: (a) it was assumed 
that the officers trained in the CATF would function in field operations, 
usually unassisted by other officers, whereas it was assumed that officers 
trained in the School of Military Government wculd function primarily 
in staff relationships; (b) language instruction was to be a most important 


feature of instruction in the CATP, whereas no language instruction was 


provided in the first classes at the School of Military Government, and 
when established in later classes, was allotted very little time; and (c) 
study of foreign peoples and foreign areas was tc be a most important 
feature of instruction in the CATP, whereas it hed been definitely sub- 
ordinated to other instruction at the School of Military Government. 
Training in the universities differed from that in the School of Military 
Government because of these differences in objective, and also because the 
instruction in military government policies and prectices (so important a 


part of the course at Charlottesville) was to be supplied at Fort Custer.. 


Nevertheless, training at the universities borrowed heavily from experi- 
ence at Charlottesville, particularly in two respects: (a) in fixing the ob- 
jectives and content of area lectures; and (b) in the organization of civil 
affairs teams and the use of military government problems as a teaching 
device. , 


~ 
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: At the outset, the universities were given very wide discretion in fixing 
` the method and content of instruction. After the first classes had been 
‘completed, the War Department arrived at a clearer definition of the in- 
‘struction it wished the officers to get, and experience pointed to certain 
experiments as more successful than others. Consequently, a standard! 
curriculum was established and training of officers to be assigned to Eu- 
rope henceforth adhered to the following pattern: 
a. Language instruction—120 to 136 contact hours during the two: 
months, at least 80 hours to bein conversational drill sessions with not _ 
more .than 8 officers present. © f 
b. Area lectures (i.e., lectures on designated foreign countries, peoples, - 
and institutions)—48 to 62 contact hours, at least 36 to be devoted to 
‘Germany (including Austria) and distributed as follows: at least 6 hours 
on political attitudes and political system; at least 10 on government, 
with -major. emphasis on local government organization and services; at 
least 4 on law, law enforcement, and the judicial system; at least 10 on 
the economic system, including industrial, financial, and commercial or- ` 
ganization; at least 3 on public health and welfare; and at least 3 on edu- 
cation, propaganda, press, and radio. 
c. Area conferences—32 to 48 contact hours. 
d. European backgrounds of military government—not more than 10° 
contact hours. 

e. Military government—4 to 12 contact hours in review of principles 
and 8 to 16 contact hours in solution of military government problems. 
This was the novel course of instruction which a number of American 
universities were called upon to give to an unusual body of students. The | 
composition of the classes assigned for training varied widely; there was 
no typical class. Numbers varied, ranging roughly from 55 to 95. Usually 
every grade from Second Lieutenant to Lieutenant Colonel was repre- 
sented. Ages ranged roughly from twenty-five to fifty-five, with a pre- 
` ponderant proportion between thirty-five and fifty. Except for the- 
. younger officers who had not had opportunity to do so, virtually all of- 
` ficers had achieved substantial success in some professional, executive, 
or administrative career. Probably eighty per cent had attended college 
or professional school; probably seventy per cent had some sort of college 

“or professional school degree. 
It is obvious that an educational undertaking such as the one just - 
described calls for substantial departures from the customary teaching 
habits of a university. Such value as this experience may have for the 
normal educational program of the college or university probably lies in © 
-the following aspects or features of the CATP. 
_1. Integration of Instruction. From the beginning, the War Department 
insisted that instruction in the CATP should be under the control of a 
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Director, who would undertake to correlate all parts of the instruction 
and to shape the area instruction into a single integrated course. A 
Civil Affairs Training School (CATS) was accordingly established in- 
each participating university and a Director designated by the university 
authorities. 

The several Directors enjoyed different degrees of success in their 
efforts to’ knit the instruction into a compact-course of study. At some 
of the CATS, the Director was able to set a group of faculty to planning 
instruction and developing materials for a period of several weeks prior 
to the arrival of officers for training. Where thie was done, desired em- 

` phases could be attained, there was little overlapping of lectures, and 
omissions due to oversight were avoided. In every CATS, faculty members 
were assigned:lectures which they might not voluntarily have delivered, 
and proposed lectures were revised at the insistence of the Director or a 
committee. There is every reason to believe thas these deviations from 
customary academic freedom were justified in s two-months ‘training 
program designed to fulfill Army needs; it is possible that some phases of 
the regular educational program will profit from similar discipline of the 
faculty. 

2. Language Instruction. The objective in language instruction was to 
provide maximum proficiency in speaking and understanding the spoken ~ 
colloquial language. The degree of proficiency which the officers were able 
to acquire in nearly every CATS was a revelation to everyone associated 


in the training. Language instruction excited highest praise from the -~ 


officers in those universities that adhered most closely to instructional 
methods sponsored by the Intensive Language Program of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. A good many of the language instructors in 
the CATS are of the opinion that methods used in teaching the spoken 
language are of equal or near-equal value for teaching the written lan- 
guage, and that the experience in the CATS (and the Army Specialized 
Training Program as well) will have an important effect on language 
teaching in future undergraduate education. 

3. Organization of Knowledge on Basis of an Area. The prime objective’ 
of CATP was to prepare officers to function in a designated foreign area, 
and this required that the officers be informed widely and accurately 
about the area—the terrain, the physical resources, the temperament and 
traits of the people, institutions and ways of doing things, and everything 
else (subject to limitations fixed by time) which a civil affairs officer might 
want to know. A substantial number of faculty members were thus af- 
forded opportunity to take stock of the things :mportant to a nation 
and national living. It was an especially good opportunity because the 
students were critical, opinionated, and, while generally provincial, were 
widely experienced in the life of their own area. Undoubtedly, this task 
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of instruction forced many faculty members to reconsider what it is im: 
portant for people to know. It may affect their teaching when ‘they revert, 
to instruction organized about the customary disciplines—economics, 
government, sociology; it is certainly good preparatory experience for: 
those individuals who continue, as some will, to teach area courses. ` 

4. Methods of Conveying Knowledge. It-was demonstrated in at least one 
university, possibly in two, that the officers will tolerate a program made 
up almost exclusively of lectures if, uniformly, they deal with important 
material and are effectively presented. Most of the universities did not . 
risk the boredom and unrest. which they. feared would result from a full 
' schedule of lectures. A number of interesting innovations were. tried, the 
following perhaps being the most instructive for future educational 
policy: i 

a. Use of Military Government Problems. This teaching device is aiaa: 
` cussed below. 

Þ. Panel Discussions. At has half of the CATS scheduled an ERAN f 
panel discussion at which three to a half-dozen persons with knowledge 
or notions about the’ ‘subject discussed some aspect or feature of the area. 
Usually. the student-officers were onlookers; in some instances, selected 
officers participated in the discussion as inembers of the panel. 

c. Area Conferences. The War Department insisted that the officers be 
given authentic knowledge about the foreign area. Few native American 
faculty members could supply such knowledge. Recent arrivals from Eu- ` 
rope proved unsatisfactory as lecturers; the officers rebelled against in- 
adequate vocabulary and indistinct enunciation and complained about 
the “ponderous circumlocutions” of European scholarship. Most CATS 
found a satisfactory solution in assignment of lectures to native Americans 
or Europeans with extended residence in the United States, and arrange- 
ment of conferences with the foreigner having extended and recent area 
experience. Just as lecturers differed in effectiveness on the platform, so 
“consultants” differed in effectiveness in the conference room. Where the 
Director had opportunity to make a selective choice and found time to 
coach the consultants which he used, the conferences proved generally 
to be most important, and the'-War Department eventually made them a 
requirement of the curriculum. 

d. Use of Informants. In few, if any, universities could the. resident 
faculty, even if supported by two or three full-time ‘consultants’ 
brought in for the program, supply the entire body of knowledge about a 
foreign area which is called for in the CATP. All CATS were located in 
or near to metropolitan centers on the theory that many individuals hav- 
ing special experience in the foreign area would have to be called in to 
supply particular bodies of information. In some instances, these indi- 
viduals could organize and deliver a satisfactory lecture; in several in- 
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sacs they could take effective lead oF a conri group; in at least . 
a few cases; due to language handicap and inexperience in extended oral 
presentation, the individual with important knowledge could neither 
deliver a satisfactory lecture nor effectively direct discussion. In order to 
pump knowledge from a man of the latter type, some universities put him 
on the witness stand and a member of the faculty proceeded to negotiate 
the transfer of his knowledge to the student-officers. Pressure of time and 
inadequacy of staff kept most of the CATS from attempting this pro- 
cedure at all, and limited the remainder to infrequent efforts. 

= e. Nationality Contacts. Several of the CATS arranged for student- 
officers to have contacts with representatives of the nationalities which 
they would later encounter in the foreign area. In most cases, these 
amounted to little more than a visit to an Italian restaurant or an evening 
in the home of a German family. One CATS attempted a much more 
ambitious program of nationality contacts, but the shift of its program 
to a different area cut these activities short. Generally, it may be said 
that the heavy duties of the faculty, pressure for the time of the officers, 
and the failure of the officers to warm up to nationality contacts kept 
this part of the program from getting a fair trial. 

f. Utilization of the Students’ Knowledge. Perhaps the most disappoint- 
ing feature of the CATP, as an experiment in education, was the failure of 
the Director and faculty to utilize the knowledge and experience of the 
officers in training. Once in a while an officer, particularly if he had been 
a college professor, was called upon to deliver a lecture. But every class 
contained some individuals-‘who had enjoyed extensive experience in the 
foreign area, Frequently, one or more of the officers had better knowledge 
than any person on the faculty of a subject of importance to the civil 
affairs officer. Pressure of duties and lack of experience in that kind of 
instruction kept the Director and faculty from organizing conference pro- 
cedures by which the officers themselves could supply a part of the in- 
struction. 

If these experiments in teaching methods have any significance for 
peace-time education, it is doubtless in pointing the way to substitutes 
for the printed page as sources of information. Undergraduate and gradu- 
ate education in the social sciences has been dominated by the supposition 
that knowledge is best passed on through print. The principal task 
assigned to the student is that of reading, not those of observing or partici- 
pating in the social process. If he listens to a lecture, it is likely to be 
delivered by a man who got most of his knowledge through reading rather 
than through intimate personal associations. 

University teachers in the CATP found that the printed sources (the 
current mimeographed sources as well) were inedequate to supply the 
information which the officers required. The faculty turned, therefore, to 
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. the EA individual who, without pretense of scholarship or skill ` 


a as a teacher, could tell what he knew. ~ 


An insecure -and worried public, eager for the information which: will.. 
help it to solve its problems i in the postwar years, may again force the — i 
. college-teacher to run ahead of his scholarship. If so, the experience in ~ 
the. CATP may prove most useful, affording the political scientist, for _ 


~ -. instance, guidance in.selecting and coaching the particular politicians or 


_ other wielders of power who can best pass on to the students: information | 
which the faculty man himself does not have. 

6b Exchange of Faculiy and Sharing of Materials. Discussions during the 

- organization period ‘assumed that institutions participating in thé CATP, 
would freely loan faculty members to one another. Actually, there was 
considerably less of this than was anticipated. The reduction of the train- ` 


"ing period at the university from twelve weeks to two months so short~ 


-ened the time when one institution could spare.a man and another cculd - 
- -use him thatit was most difficult to schedule exchanges. Employment of a 
few individuals to ride circuit among all institutions was considered, but ' 
the pressure of duties on the Directors of the CATS kept them from co-. 
-operating in any such arrangement. In spite of these difficulties, a number 
. of faculty loans were effected and the instruction at a number of the CATS 
- was enriched considerably beyond what it would have been if only the 


' -local faculty had been available. 


. Library resources of the participating n D were ene: aug- 
mented by materials supplied by the War Department. Of. particular 
. value were the maps supplied by the Army Map Service and the Office of ` 


o- Strategic Services, current reports and memoranda of various federal 


departments and agencies which were obtained for the CATS by the 
-Office of the Provost Marshal General, and the Civil Affairs Handbooks 
. _prepared under the direction of the Provost Marshal General. The latter _ 
were of special value, since their sole purpose was to.give the military of- | 
ficer the knowledge about a foreign country which he needs for civil 
affairs work in that country. toe 

The universities also produced and made available to one e a 
great deal of mimeographed material. Several maintained a full-time re- 


` -search assistant, usually a native of the foreign country, who dug out and 


organized needed information. Nearly all CATS sooner or later adopted 

< a practice of mimeographing digests of most of the lectures which were .. 

'. delivered. These digests not only saved the student officers from the: 
shortcomings of their desultory and inadéquate note-taking; they were 

- distributed to the other CATS and in many cases proved to be valuable 

instructional materials in a number of institutions. 

. Ordinarily each college and university relies altogether | on its own. 
faculty to supply its instruction. ‘Individuals may be brought in ocea- 
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sionally from’ other institutions to lecture to all or a part of the student 
body, or may be imported full or part time to give one or more courses. 
It is unusual, however, for a college or university, as a matter of policy, 
to rely on neighboring institutions to supply important parts of its instruc- 
tion. Conceivably something might be gained by more frequent resort to 
this practice. Certainly few, if any, institutions can treat all subjects in 
the curriculum with authority ; American scholarship is not that rich. The 
experience in the CATP at least demonstrates the feasibility of active 
coöperation among institutions, both in loaning men and exchanging 
materials. ae f 

6. Organization of Civil Affairs Teams and Assignment of Military Gov- 
ernment Problems. The War Department originally planned that all mili- 
` tary government instruction in the CATP should be supplied at -Fort 
Custer, and that the CATS would confine themselves strictly to language 
and area instruction; Experience in the first classes revealed that a great 
many of the officers were unable to see the relevance of area instruction to 
their future civil affairs work. They praised the Fort Custer instruction as 
obviously relevant to the military government job, but characterized area 
instruction (no matter how interesting) as unworthy of an officer’s tims: 
during a war. In order to demonstrate the relevance of the area instruc- 
tion, it was found necessary to organize officers into civil affairs teams for 
the solution of assigned military government problems, 

This feature of the instruction was borrowed from experience in the 
School of Military Government. Civil affairs teams consisted ordinarily of 
from ten to fifteen officers representing different grades and different 
backgrounds of training and experience. The military government prob- 
lem described a situation which the officers might expect to encounter in 
the field and required for its solution preparation of a plan of action, or- 
ganization, and procedures which the team would recommend for adop- - 
tion. . 

In order to make sure that military relationships would be appreciated 
in the solution of problems, the War Department made available for each 
CATS an officer trained at the School of Military Government, either a 
member of the faculty who was commissioned and trained for that pur- 
pose or an officer who was already: in the service. 

The military government problem was even more successful than ex- 
pected. It not only convinced the officers that instruction in the CATS 
was useful; it was a helpful guide to the faculty in providing area instruc- 
tion. The most persistent complaints against area instruction were that 
many of the lectures were too historical, academic, or irrelevant, and that 
the recent arrival from Europe, when utilized for lectures or conferences, 
was inclined to preach about solutions for the political problems of his 
country instead of supplying the kind of information which the officers 
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needed. A military government problem which-could be properly solved 
only if the officers acquired a substantial knowledge of the area gave the 
faculty a clear indication of the kind of information which the officers 
needed, and gave the officers a starting point for pumping the faculty of 
information. In order to make sure that the military government problem 
would serve these purposes, the War Department made the following sug- 
gestion: 

“A good military government problem will have three prime charac- 
teristics: (a) it will simulate a situation which is likely to occur in the 
field; (b) it will require for solution a substantial knowledge of the nature 
of military government operations; and (c) it will require for soluticn a 
thorough MRE nae of conditions which will be encountered in the 
` occupied area. - 

“If the faculty i is properly codérdinated, the instruction will give the 
officer the knowledge he needs for solution ‘of the problem. If the problem 
is properly made, it will call for the kind of knowledge which the officers 
will later need in the field. A problem which will serve as the nuclear 
element in a comprehensive training program cannot be made by one 
man; it must be the product of a group who combine knowledge of military 

overnment with knowledge of the area. It is a job for a committee which 
includes the Military Government Instructor and representatives of the 
faculty who have knowledge of conditions prevailing in the area. 

“This coéperative arrangement must not terminate when the problem 
has been formulated. The civilian faculty can make available the neces- 
sary knowledge of the area only if they understand what situations are 
encountered in the field and how the Civil Affairs Officer deals with them. 
The Miltary Government Instructor must continuously educate the 
civilian faculty on these points. And he in turn can successfully supervise 
the work of Civil Affairs teams only if he continuously learns from the 
civilian faculty about the nature of the country for which the officers 
are being prepared.” 


.’ Where military government ‘instructor and area faculty undertook 
serious and resourceful coöperation, the military government problem 
gave purpose, point, and vitality to the entire program and the attitude 
of the.officers toward the training (even those officers most skeptical about 
anything “‘academic’’) was one of unanimous enthusiasm. 

The officers in training had a common operating problem ahead of 
them. It was thus easy to design a problem which would command. the 
interest of all of them. It may not be possible to design practical problems 
which will have equal attraction for undergraduate, graduate, or profes- 
sional students. If this experience with the military government problem 
has no further value for future college and university teaching, it will at 
‘ least have-given us some most useful pointers about successful short- 
course instruction for adults. 

7. General is. Special Knowledge. Like undergraduates, civil affairs of- 
ficers are of different mind as to what it is good to know. The lecture on 
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“the unification of Germany which delighted a ‘umber of officers was 


scorned: by others as irrelevant and unimportant;. a lecture on German ` ` 


forests and forest products was meat to one officer but poison to another, 
who considered it too technical and too narrow in its significance. 

The compromise between the.general and the special or technical dif- 

. fered, of course, according to the teaching personnel available in the 
different CATS. A brilliant-Jecturer could maintain the officers’ interest 

` in discussion of a subjeét which had to be cut out o7 the lecture schedule at 
another CATS. A man who had intimate knowledge of a particular Ger- 
man institution or problem and could tell what he knew made that- 

` subject popular ini one CATS, whereas other CATS dismissed it as too 
technical or special to interest the group. Speaking generally, experience 
proved that subjects which were general in chazacter were best handled 
by lectures, and subjects of more narrow concern were best handled i in 
conferences. >. - 

The organization of conference, groups also ii a number öf 
problems. The civil affairs team was the ideal group, for presentation of 
particular information required for the solution of assigned military gov- 
ernment problems. The'specialty group, consisting of officers of common 
technical or professional training and experience, was ideal for the discus- 
sion of certain technical questions. The testimony of officers in training 
makes it clear that a combination of these two types of conference groups 
‘proved most satisfactory. 

Most of the officers had little inclination to search books or dat 
for information; an informed person sitting wizh the civil affairs team 
enabled the officers to get, or find out how to ges, the closest approxima- 
tion of the exact information they wanted for the planning of action. It is 
the way they will get most of their information in the field; it is desirable 
that they go through the process in the training period. 


But the specialty group had its peculiar value too. The shortest route - - 


to the officer’s attention and interest in training, at least in most cases, is 
by way of the things which dominate his:attertion and interest in his 
customary pursuits. The police chief in training for civil affairs work is 
not inclined to read. very much about Nazi ideology, or even‘the national | 
government of Germany. But if he is initiated in conferences with-a per- ° 
son who knows German police organization and nethods thoroughly and 
is nursed along with some reading on German lew enforcement, he may 
develop sufficient interest to read about German local government: gen- 
erally, and he might even be led to tackle a book about the. German people 
and their institutions whieh he would have scorned at the start of his 
‘training. 

This, at least, was the theory back of the requirement of specialty 
groups; the shortness of the vats period prevented conclusive evidence 
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as to whether the theory was sound. In any event, where the military 
~ government problem called for extensive knowledge about the foreign 
area, and where the consultant had accurate knowledge which he could 
‘effectively present to a specialty group, the student-officers were virtually | 
unanimous ‘in testimony that important knowledge was made available 
- to the officers who could best relate it to American backgrounds for under- 

- standing, and that these officers subsequently passed on their understand- 
ing to others as the civil affairs team worked out asolution to the military - 
. government problem. 

The' objectives of training in the CATP differ greatly from those in 
ordinary college and university education. It may be that this experience 
in reconciling general and special instruction in a single teaching program 
has little to offer peace-time education. On the other hand, it may teach 
us much about the shortest route to a student’s interest and the surest way 
of connecting with his existing knowledge. 

. Time will reveal whether these aspects of the Civil Affairs Training 

Program are the aspects of greatest significance for future educational 
policies; only time can reveal whether they will have any effect on future 
educational practice. The possibility that they will have influence beyond 
` their wartime purpose suggests the wisdom of studying other Army and 
Navy training programs for experience pointing the way to more effective 
peace-time education. 

x toe * . 
The program described above has made extensive use of present and 
. former teachers of political science, both for active civil affairs work in 
the field and in training of officers for future civil affairs duty. Active in 
the training of officers for military government in one or another of the 
` training programs have been: 

. At the School of Military Government, Charlottesville, E Colonel 
J oseph P. Harris (California) was for a time in charge of instruction in 
public administration, a post now held by Major- Charles M. Kneier (Illi- 
noig). Arnold Wolfers (Yale) is lecturer on Germany and the German peo- 
ple, and Arnold Zurcher (New York Verret) was formerly lecturer on 
Italy and the Italian people. 

At the Provost Marshal General’s School, Fort Custer, Michigan: Major 
Arthur W. Bromage (Michigan) served as instructor in public administra- 
tion. 

In the Office of the Provost Marshal General, Washington, D. C.: Charles 
S. Hyneman (Louisiana State) is Chief of the Training Branch, Military _ 
- Government Division. Also in the Training Branch is Major R. W. Van 


- _ Wagenen (Yale) and, as consultant, Harold W. Stoke (Wisconsin). 
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_ At Boston University: Major Rodney L. Mott (Colgate) served as the 
Provost Marshal General’s military government instructor. 

At Harvard University: Carl J. Friedrich served as Director of the 

CATS; Captain (inactive) Merle Fainsod served as Assistant Director 
_ and military government instructor. 

At Northwestern University: Rollin B. Posey served S as Director of the 
CATS. 

At Stanford University: John Brown Mason (on leave from Fresno State 
College) was one of the principal instructors concerned with the govern- 
ment and political institutions of Germany. 

At the University of Chicago: Lt. (j.g.) John T. Caldwell (Vanderbilt) 
is military government instructor on assignment by the Navy, and 
Leonard D. White and Henry Bloch are active in instruction. Dr. Bloch 
is author of a recent publication entitled ‘Economies of Military Occupa- 
tion” (Foundation Press); he also has lectured in several of the other 
CATS and at the School of Military Government. 

At the University of Michigan: James K. Pollock and Wolfgang Kraus 
served as principal instructors i in the government and political institutions 
of Germany. 

At the University of Pittsburgh: Elmer D. Graper delivered a number of 
the lectures on German government, and Hans Weigert has been added to 
the faculty to direct area studies. 

At the University of Wisconsin: Harold W. Stoke served as Director of 
the CATS and William Ebenstein served as the principal instructor in 
the govérnment and political institutions of Germany. 

At Western Reserve University: Wilbur White served as Director of the 
CATS. 

At Yale University: A. Whitney Griswold served as Director of the 
CATS, and Arnold Wolfers was the principal-instructor in the government 
and political institutions of Germany. 

In addition to the foregoing, the following political scientists are active 
in military government service in one capacity or another: Lt. Colonel 
T. V. Smith (Chicago); Lt. Colonel O. W. Wilson (California); Captain 
Erwin W. Bard (Brooklyn); Captain Emmet L. Bennett (Cincinnati); 
Captain James Q. Dealy (Hamilton); Captain Walden Moore (Roches- 
ter); and Captain Harold Zink (Dek sav): 
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mas I : 

On February 28, 1942, a conference at Atlantic City was arranged by ` 
` the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace to inaugurate discus- 
sions on the international law of the future. Since that time, a series of 


`. group conferences and smaller meetings have been held in various centers 


of the United States and Canada, at which nearly 200 men, chiefly Ameri- 
cans and Canadians, participated—judges, lawyers, professors, govern- 
mental officers, and men of special international experience. To assure 
continuity, a few. persons—outstanding ‘among them Judge Manley O. 
-Hudson of the Harvard Law School and Professor P. E. Corbett of McGill 
University—were present at all the meetings, and a small committee pre- 
pared the different drafts. p 

The aim of these informal conferences, held over a period of nearly two 
years, was to arrive at a community of views; and this was achieved when 
a Statement, growing out of successive drafts, was subscribed to by some 
150 of the persons who had participated in the discussions. This docu- ` 
ment,! hitherto strictly confidential, has now been released for publication. ` 
Its contents'are not to be taken, either in whole or in part, to represent the 
individual views of any particular person who participated in e discus- 
sions. 

The Statement ET of six Postulates, tén Principles, and E 
three Proposals, each explained by comment in the light of the history of 
_ international law over a period of a hundred years. The Postulates set 

forth the essential premises, the basic conceptions, of an effective interna- 
tional legal order. The Principles—so to speak, the heart of the Statement _ 
` —are offered as a draft of a declaration which might be officially promul- 
. gated by the statesmen who will build the future peace. The Proposals are 
indications, suggestions for implementing the Principles, but are not 
presented as draft provisions for inclusion in an international instrument. 

- It is the object of the present article to summarize and comment upon 
` the Statement’s principal features. 


pag 


Although for centuries great wars have produced a longing for “eternal 
peace” and have seen proposals for international organization with a view 


1 The International Law of the Future; Postulates, Principles, and Proposals, pub- 
lished in the April, 1944, issues of the American Journal of International Law and 
International Conciliation. 
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to ‘ances war,? it was Saly after the First World War that aah pro- 
posals were translated into positive law. The creation of the League of 
Nations, no doubt, constitutes the greatest experiment: mankind has, up to 
now, undertaken for the maintenance of peace ‘through, international 
organization. 

During the present war, ate ery for “winning the peace” is stronger 
than ever. But this phrase can have two-meanings: making permanent for 
the victors the fruits of victory; or inaugurating a new era of more peace- 
ful international relations for all nations of the earth on aes basis of law 
and justice. 

Endeavors to “win the peate in the first gense are a8 old: as teia The ' 
method. has been for the victors to impose a peace treaty, termed “eter-. 
nal,” upon the vanquished, and to try to continue the victorious coalition 
after the war as an alliance of the victors, for the guarantee of the peace 
treaty and supervision of the defeated enemy and for preventing him'from - 
“ever rising again.” History shows the failure of these attempts, embodied, 
e.g., in the peace treaties of 1648, 1814-15, and 1920. Even many of the 
_ utopian proposals for “eternal peace” made since 1300 are thinly veiled 
projects for hegemony in Europe of the author’s own state. 

The present enormous literature? is not wanting in books inspired by a 
desire to “win the peace” in the first: meaning of this phrase. To this group 
belong all the books which advocate “winning the pedce” through “Amer- 
ican empire,” through a system of power politics, geopolitics, and the 
balance of power, through Anglo-American alliance or a federation of the - 
`” English-speaking peoples, through world domination by the “Big Three,” 
or through a “Permanent United Nations.” True te the official pronounce- 
ments from the Atlantic Charter to the Moscow Declaration, the State-’ 
ment, however, stands for “winning the peace” in the second meaning of | 
this phrase. - : ; 

ae f m l 

Charging that studies and peace treaties of the First World War over- 
emphasized the legal and neglected the economic aspect of the problem 
of peace, and trying to learn from the mistakes then made, many have 
asked the question whether the legal or the economic aspect has a priority. 


1 Cf. Chr. L. Lange, Histoire de Vinternationalisme (1919); J. Ter Meulen, Der 
Gedanke der internationalen Organisation in seiner Entwicklung, 1800-1889 (8 vols., 
The Hague, 1917, 1929, 1941); 8. J. Hemsleben, Plans for World Peace teeut? Siz 
Centuries (Chicago, 1942). 

_ 7? For a bibliography, of. H. Aufriché, Bulletin of the Commission to Study the 
Organisation of Peace, Vol. II, Nos. 5 and 6 (28 pp.). For a survey of the different 
proposals, see A. C. Millspaugh, Peace Plans and American Choice; The Pros and 
Cons of World Order (Washington, 1942), and the excellent book by P. E. Corbett, 
Post-War Worlds (New ree 1942). 
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. The question is, of course, of great’importance to international lawyers, 
who want to ascertain what their contribution can be. 

But it seems to this writer that both the legal and the economic aspects 
- are under the primacy of the political. First, the great political decisions 
must be made; and this is the task of neither the economist nor the lawyer 
as such, but of the statesmen, diplomatists, parliaments, and the peoples 
themselves. And these decisions will depend on political and psychologi- 
` eal conditions: on the willingness of nations to give up certain prerogatives 
of sovereignty, on their readiness to obey the norms of international law 
and to see to it that they Ae a on the presence or absence of a 
spirit of vengeance. 

‘The very pre-conditions of even a ahan of success for a new inter- 
national organization are peace settlements which, by their very nature, 
will make a durable peace possible. “It would be folly,” former Ambassa- 
dor Grew warned in a recent speech, “to try to make Japana permanent 
outcast in the family of nations.” “The defeated nations,” says Justice 
Wiley B. Rutledge,‘ of the Supreme Court of the United States, ‘cannot 
be kept in perpetual subjection. Germany and Japan are peopled with vir- _ 
. ile races. In time, as before, their strength will recuperate. When that hap- 
pens, they too must be received into whatever union may be formed, and 
` eventually accorded full and equal participation.” And he continues? 
' “Whatever peace treaty may be made must not be cast in the terms or 
spirit of revenge. For that only generates the spirit of rebellion which. 
breaks loose when strength has been gathered again to resist. This is the 
first hard task—beyond the hatreds created by war, to draw from the 
deeper springs of justice and generosity, that new hatreds Þe not created . 
and thus the vicious circle rounded again.” 

The Statement does not attempt to approach the political problema: 
Nor does it deal with international measures which the “transitional pe- 
riod” will make necessary.’ The Statement is formulated to aid “in re-- 
vitalizing and strengthening international law” and “in laying the basis 
of a just and enduring world peace securing order and law to all nations.” 
And this is the task of international lawyers. For when the political deci- 
- sions are made, then, undoubtedly, the legal aspect has a priority over the 
economic aspect: international economic relations presuppose an effective 


-~ _ international legal order. 


Iv 


The Statement resists the temptation to give a blue print, complete in 
every detail. The Proposals are only suggestions as to possible and desir- 


y 4 “Some Premises of Peace,” American Bar Assoctation J ournal (Nov., 1943), pp. 
623-628, at p. 625. - 
5 Tbid., at p. 626. 
s $ On these problems, see Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, ganad 
- Report, “The Transitional Period” (New York, Feb., 1942, pp. 23). 
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able approaches toward the solution of legal probiems, connected with the 
maintenance of a permanent world order. They do not purport to be 

definitive; they leave many questions open. The Statement is not merely 

a restatement of the present-day international law; it isin very important 

parts a statement de lege ferenda. But it is based, first, on the history of 
the past, on numerous precedents, always so important to the lawyer. 

Second, the Statement takes into consideration what is actually politi-` 
cally possible at this juncture of history. Third, it is based on & correct 

theoretical insight into the nature and development of law in general and 

of international law in particular. It is the theoretical and historical basis, 

together with the limitation to actual political possibilities, which, it is 

hoped, has made it possible to avoid both the Scy_la of pessimistic despair - 
and the Charybdis of utopia. 

While fully recognizing the great progress thst international law has 
made in the last hundred years, the Statement ie correctly based on the 
insight that even the present-day international law is essentially a primi- 
tive legal order. It certainly is law; to deny its legel character would mean 
to make the mistake of identifying law with advanced law, as Austin did. 
But it would be equally untenable to deny thə primitiveness’ of the 
present international law. 

It is a highly decentralized legal order; there are no special organs for 
creating general international law, for applying the general norms to 
concrete cases; there are neither legislative organs nor compulsory courts 
in general international law. It is decentralized as to execution; the 
method of self-help (war, reprisals) dominates as in all primitive munici- 
pal legal orders (blood-feud, vendetta). The d-vision of competences 
between states and the international community is heavily in favor of 
the states. General international law is, as all primitive laws, based on 
collective, not on individual, responsibility, on responsibility for the re- 
sult, not on liability for culpability; it knows no differentiation of the 
sanction into punishment and civil execution. Treaties imposed by force 
are valid; the excepito quod metus is unknown, a3 in all primitive laws. 

The task, therefore, is to transform. general international law from a 
primitive into an advanced legal order. The elimination of war means 
the replacement of ‘2 primitive method of self-help through the creation 
of special organs, which, by authority and in the name of the inter- 
national community, impartially apply the general abstract rules to con- 
crete cases and execute the decisions. The history of the development of 
municipal law from a primitive to an advanced staze can serve as a guide. 
Such history teaches that it is in vain to “outlaw” blood-feud without 
first creating compulsory courts and sheriffs, that even in municipal law 


7 Cf. on this point Hans Kelsen, Law and Peace in International Relations (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1942), pp. 48-55, 82-122. f 
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the advance is slow (jus non facii saltus), that the very possibility of 
advance is conditioned by political and psychological factors, that this 
advance constitutes a move from decentralization toward greater and 
greater centralization, toward the establishment of the monopoly of the 
use of force for the state. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that the political conditions for such 
far-reaching centralization are entirely lacking in the international 
sphere, that there is not the slightest chance of successfully transforming 
the loose international community of today into a world-state, or a 
world federal state, and that all proposals on these lines? are entirely 
Utopian. The transformation of general international law from a primi- 


x 


tive to a more advanced legal order is at this time possible only within . 


the framework of a confederation of sovereign states. 


Vv 


It is in conformity with these ideas that the Statement assumes the 
continued existence of sovereign states in the future, and that it is pri- 


marily concerned with interstate relations. It takes no stand vis-d-vis the 


problem of the individual as a subject in international law. It refrains 
from a crusade for world-wide democracy. It does not deal, speaking 
generally, with the relations between a sovereign state and its subjects. 
It does not propose, as is often done now, an “International Declaration 
of the Rights of Man,” for the alleged violations of which an appeal to 
an international court would lie. It takes no stand as to the continuance 


or generalization of the postwar international treaties for the protection — 
of minorities. But the Statement, in laying down? a “legal duty for each . 


state to treat its own population in a way which will not violate the 
dictates of humanity and justice or shock the conscience of mankind,” 
creates an international minimum standard for the treatment by a state 
of its own population, whether technically citizens or not, just as inter- 
national law long ago established an international minimum standard 
for the treatment of aliens.. Eyen a violation of this Principle would give 
no other single state a right of intervention, but could Do judged by the 


, whole international community. 


The aim of the Statement is an organized Community of States,!° not 
a World State; the law-of this Community of States is international law; 
the conduct of each state in its relations with other states and with the 
Community. of States is subject to the limitations of international law; 


all of these statements are merely restatements of the positive inter- - 


3 CE. H. G. Wells, The New World Order (New York, 1040); C. B. Fawcett, The 
Bases. of a World Commonwealth (London, 1941); O. Newfang, Worid Federation 
(New York, 1939); the same, World Government (New York, 1942). 

? Principle 2. - 1° Postulate 1. 11 Postulate 2, 1 Postulate 3. 
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national ‘law. The Statement rightly underlines the supremacy of in- 
ternational law. The so-called “sovereignty” of states is, speaking 
legally, nothing but a bundle of-competences given to the states by 
international law. The “sovereignty” of states means, in terms of Ver- . 
dross, used by Judge Anzilotti in the Austro-German’ Customs Régime ` 
Case, “that the State bas over it no other authority than that of inter- 
national law;” “inter”-national law is essentially and necessarily supra- 
national law. 

The Statement recognizes, in accord with “the. Atlantic Charter the 
“constitutional autonomy” of the states; but, of course, a state is legally 
bound to carry out in full good faith its obligations under international 
law and cannot invoke limitations of its own law as an excuse for a failure 
to perform this duty. The Statement, in conformity with positive 
international law and the Inter-American Montevideo Convention. of 
1933, lays down ‘the prohibition of intervention by a state in the internal 
affairs of-any other state.“ Equally in conformity with positive law, each 
state has a legal duty to prevent the organization within its territory of 
activities calculated to foment civil strife in the territory of any ‘other 
` state. This includes the prohibition of fomenhting civil strife in‘any other 
state by means of propagandist broadcasts; but the careful ‘wording of 
the-Statement’shows that it in no way intends to interfere with the con- 
stitutionally guaranteed freedom of speech. 

If, as Postulate 1 lays down, “the protection and the’ advancement of 
the common interests of the states require effective organization,” it ‘is 
good logic that a legal duty. is established for each state to codperate with 

other states in establishing and maintaining agencies of the Community 
of States and to collaborate in: the work of such agencies."* States are not 
told how to conduct this coöperation nor bound to establish specific agen- 
cies. But they are no longer allowed, in terms of a declaration by the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee at Rio de Janeiro, “to remain aloof 
from the organization of the international community.” The setting up 
of a legal duty to codperate is an innovation of the Statement. 

Se, oe v S 

In order to eliminate war—the most urgent problem—the statement, 
asserts that “any use of force or any threat to use force by a State in itg 
relations with another State is a matter of concern to the Community of 
States;’"” a formula derived from Article XI of the Covenant of the . 
League. It is of the utmost importance that here-and throughout the. 
Statement- the term “war,” used in the Covenant and in the Pact of - 
Paris, is replaced by the term “force.” The uticertainties as to the dividing. 
line between “war” and the other forms of armed action, not constituting 
"44 Principle 1. “Principle 3.° 1 Principle 4. - 

1 Principle §. 7 Postulate 5. r i z 
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“war” in the technical sense, made the prohibition of “resort to war” 
illusory. The Statement uses the clear term “force,” whether technically 
constituting “war” or not. But the prohibition of the Statement en- | 
visages only the use of physical, armed force, and does not deal with 
more subtle forms of force, such as strong economic pressure. 

In this connection, the Statement requires the states to employ ex- 
clusively pacific means for seeking to settle disputes with other states 
and, in case of failure of other pacific means, to accept.settlement by 
the competent international ‘agency.!® And “pacific means” excludes 

_here the use of force, whether “war” or not. But states ‘are bound ex- 
clusively to use pacific means only if they want to settle their disputes; 
they are not bound to settle them; they are free to leave them unsettled. 

It.follows that each state has a legal duty to refrain from any use of 
force and from any threat to use force, except as authorized by the com- 
petent international agency. But a state is allowed to oppose by force 
an unauthorized use of force made against it by another state.?° It is the 
exception of self-defense which must be recognized even in the most ‘ad- 
vanced municipal legal orders: vim vi repellere licet. But in the present 
primitive legal order, the recognition of self-defense practically annuls 
& prohibition of resort to war as long as every state is—and that is the 
legal situation under the Kellogg Pact—the sole judge of its right of self- 
defense. The Statement, while necessarily granting the right of self- 
defense, restricts it to a case of actual attack—it can be exercised only 
against unauthorized use of forcé, not against a threat to use force— 
and it brings it under international control: in its exercise of self~defanse, 
the state is subject to immediate reference to and approval by the com- 
petent international agency. 

Doing away with self-help presupposes the taking over of the protection 
of states by the Community of States. That is why every state is legally 
bound to take, in coöperation with other states, such measures as may be 
prescribed by the competent international agency. for preventing or 
suppressing the illegal use of force. The Statement knows sanctions; - 
this proviso corresponds to what has become known as the system of 
“collective security.” But the Statement is, for wise political reasons, 
against an international mandate given to a single state; on the other 
hand, learning from the failures of the League, it lays down neither au- 
tomatic sanctions of a predetermined nature nor. an obligation of the 
same nature for all the states; it ee greater freedom to the international 
agency. 


Bete 


18 Principle 6. ý 

19 Cf. the dispute now-tiore than a hundred. -years old between Great Britain 
and Argentina with regard to sovereignty ovèr the Falkland islands, 

10 a 7. a Principle 8. 
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The Statement further establishes a duty for each state to conform 
to limitations, internationally prescribed, with regard to the size and 
type of armaments and to.submit to the supervision and control of the 
competent international agency.” It further forbids each State to enter 
into any agreement with another state, the performance of which would 
be inconsistent with ths discharge of its duties under general international 
law.3 

But the elimination of war presupposes another step of the utmost 
importance—the possibility of “peaceful change.” This is a world of per- 
petual change; nothing i is or can be “forever,” not even the world itself. 
This holds true, too, in international relations. International law has 
long ignored this vital problem, has tried to cling to the illusion that in 
this field, at least, everything can be settled oncə and for all, “forever.” 
This illusion is naturally dear to the beati possidentes and to the victors 
in a war, but it is an illusion. In a world in which one cannot step twice 
into the same river, a purely static point of view is already philosophic- 
ally untenable. Change will come anyway; the question can only be 
whether it will come by foree—revolution, civil war, war—or whether it 
can be brought about peacefully. A just and durable peace presupposes 
a balance between stability and change, between order and justice, be- 
tween the sanctity of treaties and their revision. It is, therefore, funda- 
mental that the Statement postulates that “the naintenance of just and 
peaceful relations. between States requires orderly procedures by which 
international situations can be readjusted as need arises.” And such 
procedures cannot be left to wait upon the free concurrence of the inter- 
ested states. 

> vu 

The Proposals are mere suggestions. The basic proposal is that of 
universality, as opposed to mere regionalism. 8’ The League of Nations, . 
despite its tendency toward universality, was cnly a particular Con- 
federation of States. The Covenant, naturally not binding upon non- 
members, constituted only particular, not general, international law. 
The Statement wants to transform: general international law from a 
primitive into a more advanced legal order; and to ask for a universal 
Community of States means only to say the same thing in other words. 
For it is not, as non-lawyers sometimes put it, as if the international 
organization would have to be added to internstional law; the inter- 
national organization 7s the international law of a no longer primitive 
type. l 
= Principle 9. 2 Principle 10. 
` M Cf, Josef L. Kunz, “The Law of Nations, Static and- -Dynamio,” American 
Journal of International Law, Vol. 27, pp. 680-650 (1933), and “The Problem of 


Revision in International Law,” ibid., Vol. 33, pp. 38-55 (1939). 
% Postulate 8. 2 Proposal 1, par. 1. 
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The proposal of universality i is in this writer’s judgment fundamental. 
Mere regional or continental organizations are absolutely inadequate, 
even dangerous. Any less than universal organization, whether of ‘‘dem- 
ocratic,” of “like-minded,” states or of the United-Nations, must bring | 
forth a counter-combination, and is basically nothing but an alliance: 
- vieux jeu. If we want a more peaceful world, we must have, to quote 
` Woodrow Wilson’s words, a “disentangling alliance” of all the nations 
for the benefit of all the nations, and directed against no nation. 

Learning from the mistakes of 1920, when enemies, Russia, neutrals 
(Mexico), even allies (Costa Rica), were excluded initially from the 
League, the, new international organization must be universal. All states 
existing at the end of the war-—United Nations, neutrals, enemies—must 
be included. None should remain aloof; none should be excluded. The 
Statement does not close its eyes to the possibility of restrictions on 
certain states at the end of the war. But such restrictions must be merely 
restrictions on active participation, not exclusion from membership; 
even these restrictions must be strictly temporary, and removed as early - 
as possible, if the organization is not to be crippled. 

. The principle of universality further demands that all states which 
may come into existence in the future be included, and that, contrary to 
the Covenant, no State should be permitted to withdraw nor should any 
state be expelled. The principle of universality by no means excludes 
regional organizations; but they can be admitted only in so far as their 
purposes are not inconsistent with those of the universal organization, 
and as the activities of regional agencies are codrdinated with the activi- - 
ties of the universal agencies.?? 

The problem of how to bring about the ‘vaistormation of the present 
` primitive international community into the organized Community of 
States is left open by the Statement. But that the Statement does not 
envisage a revolutionary procedure of making a decision by a certain 
number of states legally binding on other states, without or against their 
consent, can be seen from Proposal 23, which deals with the amendment 
of the “international instrument creating the organization of the Com- 
munity of Sta 

But this universal Community of States is a confederation of sov- 
ereign States, not a World Federal State. Following the precedents of 
international administrative unions and of the League, it would have’ 
three principal organs: General Assembly, Executive Council, and Gen- 
eral Secretariat. The’ last-mentioned?! would be along the lines of the 
Secretariat of the League. But learning from the League’s experience that 
some member-states more and more got men appointed who were much 


7 Proposal 1, par.2. © 3 Proposal 16. 
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more the agents of their states within, than international officials of, the 
League, it is wisely proposed that the officials of the Secretariat should 
be independent of control by the states of which they are nationals. This 
point is very important: an effective Community of States needs a truly 
international civil service. 

The General Assembly,’ which meets at least once a year, and in 
which all states are entitled to representation is, true to the character of 
a federation, not a popularly elected parliament, but a strictly inter- 
national, diplomatic conference, consisting only of government repre- 
sentatives; the delegates of each state vote as a unit. The Executive 
Council,** meeting at least four times a year, would be the general execu- 
tive organ. Assembly and Council would have authority to establish 
their own rules of procedure; their meetings would be, in general, public.*! 

Following the Covenant, Assembly and Council would have, in general, 
identical competence: power -to deal with any matter of concern to the 
Community of States. But certain important functions lie within the 
exclusive competence of the Assembly: to élect states to the Executive 
Council, to deal with all questions relating to the general budget, to 
decide upon methods of providing funds for meetirg expenses, and to fix 
the proportions in which states should contribute zo such funds.¥ 

Other very important functions fall within the exclusive competence 
of the Executive Council. Acting in all cases ex officio or at the request 
of any state, the Council has power to take cognizence (1) of any alleged 
failure by a state to carry out its obligations under international law, 
and if the failure is established, to take such action as it may deem neces- 
sary for protection of the interests of the Community of States;™ (2) of 
the prevalence within the territory of any concitions which menace 
international peace and order; (3) of any use of force, or threat to use 
force, by a state in its relations with any other state; and to take such 
action as it may deem necessary and to prescribe tke specific measures to 
be taken by states for preventing or suppressing the use of force.** The 
decision whether “sanctions” shouldbe applied, and, if so, of what nature 
and by what states, would be left to the Council. These sanctions could 
be economic or military, or both. True to the character of a confederation, 
the Statement does not propose an “international police force,” but the 
use of national forces in case of need. For an “international police force” 
in the real sense, i.e., a strictly international military establishment, the 
members of which would owe allegiance only to the Community of States, 
with an international general staff, under internacional command, and — 
_ at the disposal of an international government, an international estab- 


* Proposal 2. 2 Proposal 3. 3 Proposal’E. 2 Proposal 4. 
s Proposal 6. - “ Proposal 8. % Proposal 10. * Proposal 9. 
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lishment of: nee force, would a mean a x World State; and that 
is, at this time, wholly utopian. - . 
Certain matters would fall under thie concurrent competence of ‘As- 
sembly and Council:.(1) to adopt general provisions for preventing or 
suppressing the use of force by states in their relations with other states ;37 
(2) amendment of the international instrument creating the organization ` 
of the Community of States ;** (3) to advise the revision by the parties of 
executory treaties;* (4) to advise the readjustment’ of international 
` situations ;*° (5) to‘create and maintain special agencies for dealing with 
matters of disarmament, international trade, production and distribution 
of food and raw materials, international finance and investments, inter- 
national transportation and communications, public health, narcotics 
and dangerous drugs, intellectual coöperation, population and immigra- 
tion problems, and welfare of dependent peoples.“ In all of these fields, 
we possess precedents in the often very successful work of the League of 
Nations. The Statement further calls for maintaining the International 
Labor Organization“ and various existing international unions as agen- 
cies of the Community of States.@ 

_ A sixth matter within the concurrent competence of the Assembly 
and Council would be international legislation. Speaking generally, the 
Assembly is merely a deliberative, not a legislative, organ.“ But at one 
point the Statement would vest in it a power of true international legisla- 

_tion, though limited to the modification of existing and enactment of new 
norms of general international law. Here we could speak, for the first 
time in history, of genuine international legislation. The Assembly 
‘would not merely recommend or prepare draft treaties, but would legis- 
late with direct binding effect on the states, including those voting 
against such legislation. But the necessity of a two-thirds vote, plus the 
unanimous vote of the Council, would guard against the hasty exercise 
of this power. This legislative power certainly is one of the boldest 
innovations of the Statement. If accepted, it would mean a great-advance; 
it would make possible a development of general international law, 
hitherto hampered by the fact that such law could be created only by 
custom—a slow, vague, typically primitive procedure. - 

Equally progressive is the handling of the unanimity problem. Contrary 
to the Covenant, Assembly decisions would, in general, need only a 
simple majority vote. A two-thirds vote, plus concurrence of the Coun- 
cil, would be necessary only in exercising the power of international 
legislation, in advices on revision, and in amending the Constitution.: . 

International organization always poses the delicate problem of. a. 

37 Proposal 9, par. 1. 33 Proposal 23, 3 Proposal 21, 


4° Proposal 22, 4 Proposal 11. 4 Proposal 14, 
8 Proposal 15. “ Proposal 7. ti Proposal 2, par. 2. 
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balance between the eel of states and the 3 necessary prominence of 
the leading states. The Statement tries to solve this problem, first by 
universal representation in the Assembly and a proviso that, the Assembly 
must concur in certain functions of the Council. ‘The leading position of 
the most important states is, however, indispensable; nor is this in con- 
tradiction with positive law. For the “equality of states” as a norm of 
positive general international law means only their quality before the 
law, not necessarily their equality in law. That is why the Statement 
suggests a system of weighting the votes of states in the Assembly, ac- 
cording to some criterion or a combination of criteria, or different systems 
of weighting the votes. 

The primary device is the composition of the Council, which, as in the 
League, is a body limited to a certain number of states. But the State- 
ment, contrary to the Covenant, does not propose “born,” permanent 
members of the Council. While initially the stetes entitled to a seat in 
the Council should be named, in general all Council members would be 
elected by the Assembly. This would avoid the odium of a legal privilege ` 
for the “Great Powers,” especially as the election would come from the 
Assembly, where all the states are represented. The continuous election 

‘of the really leading Powers seems certain; but their reélection would de- 
pend on their keeping their leading position, and the way would be open 
for the election of states which in the meantim2 had attained a leading 
position. Following a precedent taken from the International Labor 
Organization, eligibility to the Council would be restricted to the states 
of chief importance in international affairs, so that a number of states 
would be excluded a priort from eligibility.“ Further, contrary to the 
Assembly, Council votes need, in general, unanimity’; and the Council 
has unanimously to concur ‘in certain functions of the Assembly. 

It seems that these proposals should satisfy the “Great Powers”—for 
the most important decisions would need their unanimous vote—without 
offending the amour-propre of the smaller states, and thus guarantee an 
effective international organization. 


vor 


International coöperation in many fields is a very important function, 
but the maintenance of peace is the vital task. And it is not enough to 
forbid the use of force by a state in its relation with any other state and 
to give the Council certain powers to use force, of which we spoke in the 
preceding section, in case of violation of the prohibition or of other 
breaches of international law. 


Proposal 4. 
4? Exceptions: matters of procedure and appointment (simple majority), two- 
thirds vote for proposals of revision. 
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War, in the vaa ‘piimitive tnteraationel. a hag Barrad for up-. 


holding a state’s right, violated by another state, through ‘Dethods of* 


self-help, and as a revolutionary procedure for changing the existing law. ` 
Elimination of war; in consequence, is possible only if peaceful and‘ef- - 


: fective substitute procedures for both upholding and changing the law . 
_ . “are created. Advanced municipal law, i in order to eliminate blood-feud and 
S Tevolutions, has created courts and legislatures: i 


The most urgent need, the first’ necessary step toward a more ‘advanced 


international. legal order, ia the introduction of compulsory coupe in “gen i 
‘eral international law. This is today widely recognized.‘ - ie 


- The Statement, apart from upholding the Permanent’ Court of Arbitya-- 
tion at the Hague,‘ stands-for the maintenance of the Permarent Court 


of International Justice"? “as the chief judicial organ of the Community 
of States;? “its Statute should be adapted to the organization of. the . 


Community of States.’ The Proposal leaves open the questicn of other 
permanent international courts, but asks for their hierarchical subordina-. 


tion to the PCIJ. No proposals as to the adaptation of the ‘Statute are 


made. In this writer’s judgment, further guarantees for the impartiality. 


fe. É of the judges should. be enacted, and: the’ institution of “national judges” . 
“ . -should Ł be abolished. | 


“The most far-reaching and absolutely - necessary innovation of the 
Statenient is the introduction of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 


os PCIJ,# and authority to decide upon its own jurisdiction. These latter. 


decisions, as well as the judgments on the merits, are, of course, binding p 


- upon the parties. The system of advisory opinions is maintained. - 


This innovation is fundamental. Hitherto no compulsory ecurts have 
existed in general international law, nor did the PCIJ have such com- 


Se. A, pulsory jurisdiction. The corresponding clause was optional, was entered _ 
, “into only for a certain time, and was Vitiated by numerous aportant: 


a “One of the institutions that should be established and which must be given 


efficiency is an International Court of Justice,” said Secretary of State Gordell Hull 
. ‘ina statement of July 23, 1942, A resolution of the. committee of the American Bar 
. Association on postwar international judicial organisation, August 24, 1943, p. 14, 


lays down, “that a primary war.and peace objective i is the-establishment and main- -` 


-° tenance.of an effective international peace among all ‘nations based on law and the 
: orderly administration of justice, and that the administration of international justice 
- requires the organization. of a judicial system of inter-related permanent interna- 
. tional courts with obligatory jurisdiction.” This resolution has been adopted by tlie ` 
-` American Branch of the International Law Association, the Federal Bar Association, >- 


the American Society of International Law, and the House of Delegates o? the Amer- ` 7 
ican Bar Association. Cf. also Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, Pre~. ` 
liminary Report, Nov., 1940, p. 12; and Inter-American Bar Association [American 
Journal of International Law, Vol. 27, PP. 106-115 (Jan., 1943)). i 
` 4 Proposal 13, * Referred to in the following as PON, 

E Proposal 12. ` »a Proposal 17. i 
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reservations. Compulsory jurisdiction means that no reservations’ are 
admissible either as to the nature of the dispute or ‘ds to the time when , 
it arose, that no special compromis is needed in each case, and that the 
unilateral request by one party submits the other party to the jurisdiction 
of the PCIJ. The absolute necessity of the introduction of courts with 
compulsory jurisdiction into general international law as the first step 
toward a more advanced international legal order has been defended 
with particular vigor by Kelsen.® i , 

Proposal 17 suggests compulsory jurisdiction over all interstate dis- 
putes “in which States are in conflict as to their respective legal rights.” 
The conditions for setting in motion the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
PCIJ are, therefore, that there exist “a dispute” of this category and 
that at least one party to the dispute make an spplication to the PCIJ. 
It is not necessary that all other means of peaceful settlement have been 
exhausted without result, or that it has not been possible to settle the 
dispute by diplomacy. The parties, on the other hand, are, of course, free 
to settle the dispute by diplomacy, or.to agree to settle it by recourse 
to good offices, mediation, conciliation, or also t> submit the dispute to 
the adjudication of the Permanent Court of Arbitration or of an ad hoc 
international tribunal. But if the method agreed upon should not result 
in a settlement, any party can make an application to the PCIJ. The 
Statement does not give the PCIJ jurisdiction in disputes of this category 
which are pending before the Executive Council; the justification of this 
latter feature is debatable. 

Proposal 20 gives the PCIJ jurisdiction upon application by any 
party to the treaty to give a declaratory judgment that an executory 
treaty has ceased, in whole or in part, to be binding in the sense of calling 
for further performance, in the case of the application of the clausula 
rebus sic stantibus. This clause applies, as correctly defined by the state- 
ment, if the PCIJ finds that the treaty has been entered into with refer- 
ence to an existing state of facts, that the continued existence of this state 
of facts had. been envisaged by the parties at the time as a determining 
factor moving them to undertake the obligations stipulated, and that 
this state of facts has essentially changed. This is, indeed, a question ‘‘as 
to the respective legal rights” of the parties, very diferent from a dispute, 
arising out of one party’s wish for the revision of a treaty, the continued 
binding force of which is not disputed—a wish fcr revision by change or 
abolition of a valid treaty for political, metajuridical reasons. 

8 Hans Kelsen, Law and Peace in International Relations (Cambridge, Mass., 
1942), pp. 145-168; “Compulsory Adjudication of Intermational Disputes,” Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law, Vol. 37, pp. 897-406 (July, 1943); “Peace Through 
Law,” Journal of Legal and Political Sociology, Vol. 2 (Oct., 1948), in Spanish trans- 
lation: “La Paz por el Derecho,” in Revista del Colegio de Agobados de Buenos Atres, 
Vol. 21 (1948). 
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On the’ supposition tat the PCI will. fae no sheriffs, and that an - 
: ‘international police: force is utopian; the Statement provides™ for the’ - 
_ execution of à judgment of ‘the Court, in the event of failure by any 
’ state” to ‘comply with it, the Council to have power to take such action 
‘ag it may deem necessary.for giving effect to the judgment. ` 
_ As the, Statement restricts the compulsory jurisdiction of the PCIJ 
to interstate disputes in which states are'in conflict as to their respective 
legal rights, and which are submitted to the Court by at least one party 
‘to the dispute, -provision must be made for the peaceful settlement of all 
other interstate conflicts. Proposal 18 gives the Executive Council power 
to take cognizance of any dispute between two or more states which is `» 
hot pending before the PCIJ, to take conservatory measures, to request 


l an advisory opinion of the PCIJ by majority vote—a very important ; 
-4 and necessary innovation, as compared with the League of Nations—to 
-<~ try to bring about a settlement of the dispute by agreement of the parties,’ 


_and, in case of failure, to give by unanimous vote a decision binding upon . 
the parties; and, failing such a decision, to adopt by majority vote and _. 


l . publish a report containing a statement of the facts and the recommenda- . 


tions deemed. to be just and proper in regard thereto. The Council can 

exercise this. power not only’ at the request of any party to the dispute, 
but at the request of any.state and without request ex officio. 

It. will be seen that this power of the Council extends to all disputes, 
_ not only to the so-called “political” disputes. It applies, first, to interstate 

disputes, in which. the states are not in conflict as to their respective ‘ 
rights, disputes which this writer has called ‘dynamic conflicts,” disputes 
- in which the positive law is not disputed, but where at least one party. 
seeks a change of this positive law. It-is clear that such disputes cannot 
be solved by a court; they call for international legislation. And as long 
as no general international legislation can be established,: peaceful 
. settlement must he sought through procedures such as outlined by the - 
Statement. This proviso is one of “peaceful change.” The weak. point, . 
of the proposal consists in the fact that it does not, guarantee a settle- - 
ment of the dispute in all cases.. For the’ majority opinion of the Council 


` - ig not binding, and to reach a unanimous report is in international , . 
affairs notoriously difficult. 


The power of the Council under Proposal 18, appliéa, second, to inter: 
' state disputes in which the parties are in conflict as to their respective + 
legal rights, if no party has made an application to the PCIJ; indeed, the © 


` power of the Council extends to all conflicts of this nature, except if they -_ 


+ are pending before the PCIJ. In this case, a unanimous binding decision 
in a dispute in which the parties are in conflict as to-their respective legal 
rights could be reached, which is not based on the Positive law, and a fail- 


ms Proposal, par, 8. 
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ure to comply with such binding decision:could set in motion the action 
of the Council under Proposal 8. This part or consequence of Proposal 18 
is debatable. í i l bong 

Proposal 18 already enters the area of “peaceful change,” for which 
further provisions are made by Proposals 21 and 22. Under Proposal 21, 
the Executive Council, acting at the request of any party to the treaty— 
never ex officio—has power, by a two-thirds vote, and with the concur- 
rence of the Assembly, given by a two-thirds vote, to advise the revision 
by the parties of an executory- treaty which it finds to be not adapted to 
existing conditions. But the revision would have to be made by the 
parties, and the advice has no binding effect. If one of the parties fails 
to collaborate in full good faith in the revision after such advice has been 
given, any other party can apply to the PCIJ, which has jurisdiction by 
declaratory judgment to pronounce that the treaty has ceased to be bind- 
ing, if the Court finds that under the existing conditions the treaty has 
become unduly onerous to one or more of the parties. 

The procedure would not necessarily lead to a settlement. The Court’s 
jurisdiction arises only in case of failure to collaborate in the revision; 
the Court would have to give a judgment on a political issue. For this is 
a true case of revision of treaties, but restricted to executory treaties. 

The problem of revision, however, can arise also with regard to inter- 
national situations produced by executed treaties or not based on treaties. 
That is why Proposal 22 gives the Executive Council power, ex officio 
or at the request of any state, by two-thirds vote and with the concur- 
rence of the Assembly, given by two-thirds vote, to advise the readjust- 
ment of any situation the continued existence of which would endanger 
good understanding between states. But the advice would have no 
binding force. 

While the Statement, and especially the proposals, are open to debate 
at some points, it is hoped that in general it will be found sound. The 
Statement does not envisage a millennium; it restricts itself to laying down 
points which are essential and, at the same time, within political possi- 
bilities. The Statement assumes that a progressive development will be 
slow and difficult; but it supplies a starting point for the transformation 
of the present primitive into an advanced general international law. 
It does so by the prohibition of the use of force, substituting organ- 
ized and pacific procedures for upholding and for changing law. It tries 
to balance security and justice. It is a proposal for a universal confedera- 
tion of sovereign states, designed to lead, not to a World State, but to a 
world of “good neighbors,” coéperating in peace for a better world, not 
only with regard to freedom from fear and want, but also with regard to 
those superlative human goals—greater and greater achievements in the . 
realm of culture. 


tie. a NEWS-AND NOTES - 
} PERSONAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS 


, ae Sa t Coinpiled by the Managing Editor , er 


_At tie Univenity of Chicago, Professor Charles E. Merriam i is ‘again ~ 
giving. his course on American political theory, together with a special 
‘series of lectures: in this field, during the spring quarter. ~ 


Professor Marshall E. Dimock, Assistant’ Deputy War Shipping Ad- 
ministrator, is giving a series of ten lectures at New York University" 
during the current semester on ‘Philosophy of the Public Service State.” 


- For the ‘past tivo. years, Professor Frank M. Stewart, director of the 


l Bureau - of Governmental Research at the „University of California at - 


, Los Angeles, has served as director of metropolitan area studiés for the 
_ Haynes Foundation of Los Angeles: i 


‘Dr. Guy Howard Dodge and Dr. John W. .Lederle, of Brown Univer: 


i sity, have been. promoted to the rank of assistant professor. Dr.’ Lederle 


` has also been appointed assistant dean. of the College. 


Professor Charles H. Mcliwain,- of Harvard University, has been ap- . 


i . pointed to the George Eastman visiting professorship at Oxford, Univer- 
__ sity, which on account of the war has been vacant since 1940... 


Mr. Frederick P. Gruenberg, who for ‘approximatély WO. yeas has- 
been area rent director of the Philadelphia Defense-Rental Area of the. _ 
” Office of Price Administration, has resigned to become secretary of the _ 
Samuel S. Fels Fund. The Fels Fund is. a foundation created by Mr. Fels,- 


iy _ for research in scishtific, educational, civic, and ‘social problems. 


Professor L. Vaughn Howard, formerly of the University of Maryland, 
is organizing : a bureau of public administration at the University of Geor- 
gia and also serving as executive director of the Georgia ee and 
_ Industrial Development Commission. 8 


‘Colonel J oseph P. Harris, of the University of- California, who was for. 
‘merly in charge of the work in public administration at the ‘School of ` 
ore Government at Charlottesville, Virginia, has accepted the posi- . 
“tion of Dirëctor of Personnel for UNRRA. Major Charles M: Kneier, of ` 


_ the University. of Illinois, i is now in charge of the work in public ecm. 


` tration at the School of Military Government. - 


_ - Announcement has been made of the promotion’ of Professor J ohn W. 


Manning from the rank of Major to that of Lieutenant Colonel. Colonel | 
“Manning, on military. leave from the University of Kentucky, i is now the ' 
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Assistant Chief, Office of Technical Information, Adjutant General’s 
Office, War Department, Washington, D. C.° 


Professor Franklin L. Burdette, of Butler University and the National 
Foundation for Education, is serving as a member of the Indiana War 
History Commission by appointment of the governor. i 


Dr. Esson M. Gale, acting James Orrin Murfin professor of political 
science at the University of: Michigan in 1940—41, has been appointed 
counselor to foreign students. and director of the International Center at 
the University of Michigan. He succeeds Professor J. Raleigh Nelson, 
who retired in 1948. Professor Gale continues to give instruction in Far 
Eastern international relations. 


Dr. William G. Torpey was a Navy Department representative at the 
second annual conference of the Federal Personnel Council of Metropoli- 
tan New York held in New York City on February 9-11. He is admin- 
istrative assistant in charge of civilian personnel operations for the Third 
Naval District Headquarters, New York. 


Professor Joseph A. Kitchin, on leave from the University of Maryland, 
is a First Lieutenant in the U. S. Marine Corps and is assigned to. an 
aviation unit. f 

Dr. Kenneth O. Warner, formerly director of personnel in the Office of 


Price Administration, has been appointed assistant administrator in the 
Foreign Economic Administration. 


During February and March, and by arrangement of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Professor Wilson L. Godshall, of 
Lehigh University, spoke at West Texas State College and at a North- 
west Regional Conference at Spokane, Washington, on postwar prospects 
and plans for international organization. 


Dr. Wiliam O. Farber, on leave as professor of government and direc- 
tor of the Governmental Research Bureau at the University of South 
Dakota, has been appointed warrant officer in the Historical Section of 
the AAF Central Flying Training Command at Randolph Field, Texas. 
For one year prior to his induction into the Army, Dr. Farber was 
State Price Officer for the OPA in South Dakota. 


Dr. Richard G. Brown, associate professor of political science at Ilinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, has been appointed acting 
director of research for the Ilinois Legislative Council. Dr. Karl A. Bos- 
worth, who has been acting director since last September, has accepted a 
position with the Civil Service Assembly in Chicago. The director of 
research, Dr. J. A. Isakoff, is on leave while in military service. 
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- Among fourtéen members-of a commission supported financially by- 
Time, Inc., and headed by President Robert M. Hutchins, of the Univer- 
sity of. Chicago; for purposes of an extended study of the freedom of the- 
_ press in America, are Professor Charles E. Merriam, of the University of 
- Chicago, Dr. Harold D. Lasswell, of ‘the Library of ‘Congress, and: Dr.. 

- Robert D. Leigh, director of the foreign broadcast antelligenee service — 
` of the Federal Communications Commission. E 


The National Tax Association will hold its thirty-seventh annual con- 


ference, September 11, 12 and 13, at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. Pro- - 


fessor James W. Martin, of the University of Kentucky, and formerly 
tax commissioner of that state, has been: appointed chairman of the 
program committee. 


“On January 22, the Pacific Southwest pee held at Los Angeles 

a regional conference on postwar problems, with seminars on “Full Em- 

ployment and Free Enterprise,” “The Social Responsibility of Planning,” 

-and “Regional vs. Worldwide International Organization,” and with’ 

three other sessions of more general character. The series closed with a 

dinner meeting presided over by Professor John M. Pfiffner, of the Uni- 

. versity of Southern California, president of the Academy. In the capacity 
‘of a past president of the national organization, Professor Charles Grove 

. Haines extended greetings from the American Political Science Amon 

* tion. 


Under the "EE of the Graduate Division of the School of Social 
Sciences and Public’ Affairs at the American University, Washington, 
` D. C., and with the coöperation of the U. 8. Bureau of the Budget, ma- 

- terials on “Budgeting: An Instrument of Planning and Management” - 
` are being prepared and edited by Professor Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, ` 
chairman of the department of public administration. The ‘materials 
.. . will appear in seven volumes, processed, under the following titles, Nos. 1, 
"8, and 5 being now available: (1) “The Evolution of the Budgetary 
; Concept in the Federal Government’; (2) “Federal Budgeting and Na- 
‘tional Fiscal Policy”; (3) “Wartime Budgeting; Including Federal-State-. 

Local Fiscal Relations”; (4) “The Relationship of Budgeting to Planning 

and Management” ; (5) “Formulation of the Federal Budget and the Ap- 

‘propriation of Funds”; (6) “Execution of the Federal Budget and Fiscal 

Accountability” ; (7) “Government Corporations and the Budgetary Proc- 

ess.’, The purpose of this. effort is to make available to those interested 
. in A ee ae ‘and administration selected readings, hitherto: largely ` 
- unpublished, on the evolving broad concept and practice of budgeting as 
` a tool and process of management. 


A Preparatory Working Commission has recently been established i in - 


+ 
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Chungking to foriilate the Saiil of a China Society of Interna- 
tional Law for the purpose of promoting: the study of international. law ` 
and relations in the Orient. The president of. thè Commission is Dr. Sun - 
Fo, president of the Legislative Yuan, aid the members of the organiza- 
tion include such other prominent Chinese’ government leaders as Dr.. 
Wang Chung-hui, secretary-general of the Supreme National Defense 
Council; Dr. Quo Tai-chi; chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of - 
the Supreme National Defense Council; Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, secretary- 
general of the People’s Political Council; and Dr. Hsieh Kuan-seng, min- 
ister of justice. The organising secretary of the C Commission is Professor 
Percy Chen, son of the former minister of foreign atairs, Mr. Eugene Chen. 


President Leonard D. White has appointed Dr. James W. Fesler (War 
Production Board) as chairman of the Program Committee for the year- 
1944, and also chairman-of the Washington Committee. Professor Lloyd 
M. Short (University of Minnesota) has been appointed chairman of the 
Commiittee on Nomination of Officers for the year 1945. Other chairmen 
of committees include Professor John E. Briggs (State University of 
Towa) for the Committee on Regional and Funct-onal Societies; Dr. Ern- 
est 8. Griffith (Library of Congress) for the Committee on Research; 
Professor Howard White (Miami University) fo? the Committee on the 
Social Studies; Professor William Anderson (University of Minnesota) for 
the Committee on Endowment; Professor W. Read West (George Wash- 
ington University) for the Committee on Publication of Election Statis- 
tics for 1944; Professor Franklin L. Burdette (Butler University) for the _ 
Committee on Professional Opportunities of Political Scientists; and Pro- 
fessor Francis W. Coker (Yale University).for the Committee on the 
Library of Political Thought. Complete committee i will be 
pet in the June issue of the Ruvinw. 
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T Reflections on ihe Pisiin: of ‘Our Mina: By Haroip T. "Laser. Wew: l 
: York: The Viking Press. 1943. Pp. 419. $3.50.) i f 


` This study represents a milestone in Laski’s distingfhed writing Be 
: career. Similar to his earlier Grammar of Politics, it again concludes :a 
` ‘fruitful period of his intellectual development. It highlights and sum- 
marizes the findings of a decade of publications which began with Democ-. 
racy in Crisis and were continued in The State in Theory and- Practice, The . 
` “Rise of Liberalism, and his most recent Where Do We Go from Heret This ~. 
very fact explains that many. ideas and concepts presented in this new. * 


ws volume will be quite familiar to the careful student of-Laski. Even the - 


> -uninitiated may sometimes detect repetitions in an otherwise well- ;- 


“ rounded performance. Yet one welcomes. such powerful réstatement for. 


. _ its: intensity .and comprehensiveness of close-knit ‘argumentation: in the -.- 


- "master’s best style. It gives this new presentation a degree of finality. ` 


" The basis of Laski’s views is his conviction that the present-day, còn- `~ 
i flagration i is but a part of a great social upheaval. This coincidence of 


-War and Revolution, commonplace.though it may have become in the `- 
ee ts daily columns by now, is seen by Laski in all its repercussions. To win the - 
_ +. war.is not enough; the peace to be made becomes the yardstick for real 
ae victory. The very challenge of the revolution of our.time can be answered. 
- only if the conflict between democracy and social order is fully resolved. 


~. Laski is genuinely concerned about the survival, renewal, and exten- 3 
” sion of democratic “values and institutions; yet the. listorioal. union ` 
” between rising capitalism.and an :early demoéracy makes*him' doubt 


S whether the economic-ruling classes will be ready to allow the increasing 


: participation: of the awakening masses in the political, ‘social, and eco- - 
-~ nomi¢ returns. The acquiescence of. the owning classes, though difficult in 
‘a contracting capitalism, would allow a “revolution by consent” which, _ 
. according to the author, is the only alternative to fascism and imperialistic ` 
_ war and must ‘come now when “the drama of war makes the common 
_ interests more compelling than.any private-interest.” Buch thoughts, in 
3 broad pattern, indicate the sign posts along which Laski cuts across thè 


ey: labyrinth of. the “Revolution of Our Time.” If one wants to classify his 
ase “analysis, it might well be called a Marxist interpretation | of a. refined kind. 


Such a simplified report certainly does not do justice to the richness of ha 
_- his observations arid. to the abundant material brought together in this. -. 
. volume. Yet, a bare outline tracing his ambitious attempt at a panorami A 
of the profound. transformation must suffice. f 

The study opens with an astute evaluation of “The Spirit of the Age.” 
_-. It rightly emphasizes the importance of fear as a most. significant Dey- 
- ` chological element predominant among the’ ruling classes: today. The - 
j : : 874. : a : f 
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catholicity of the author’s view can be well seen in his interpretation of 
Stalin, whose actions, especially from 1939 to Hitler’s assault on Russia, 
were not in the least dictated-by this grip of fear which “paralyzes the 
faculty of rational judgment.” In fact, the author’s whole analysis of the 
Russian revolution is one of the most balanced and circumspect interpre- 
tations the reviewer has seen on this most cortroversial topic. Laski is 
convinced that the Russian revolution const-tutes an historic event 
which will match the import of the French Revolution. And, different 
from the Edmund Burkes of today, he views the great socio-economic 
transformation of the U.S.S.R. as an inspiring frend of our time. Despite 
such admiration, he gives a sober and critical vista of the special character 
of progressing Bolshevism, including its world-wide repercussions in the 
Third International. 

The ensuing study of “The Meaning of Fascism” may not strike the 
reader as being equally original and penetrating with the interpretation 
of the Soviet scene. To a large extent, it elaborates the well-known 
formula of the Marxist analysis: Fascism, the last stage of capitalism— 
though Laski recognizes two basic facts overlooked by the prevalent 
Leftist interpretation. Fascism was able to build up mass movements, 
and by its own inner logic it has been driven to the destruction of capi- 
talism in its historic liberal form. Such an exposition -brings Laski much 
closer to the “dynamics of power” than that of other revolutionary think- 
ers who have so badly neglected it. Moreover. the great upheaval of our 
time reflects fundamentally a moral and total crisis, the need for a faith 
in a social order, as Laski so well puts it. One may argue with him about 
the definiteness with which he describes the etatus of our present world 
as “a society that is hastening to its dissolution”; though hardly any 
serious student of modern totalitarianism can deny the justification of 
his statement that the success of fascism was “only possible in any 
society in an epoch when men no longer have the great ends of life in 
common.” 

The ensuing extensive discussion of “the democracies at bay” elabo- 
rates in detail the internal and international aspects which must be con- 
sidered in a postwar world if it is to lead to a gezuine order. It is especially 
gratifying at this point that Laski does not offer another set of blueprints, 
but that he insists on the “analysis of the centzal conditions without which ` 
the idea of international government is no more than a conceptual toy 
with which man may play.” This last part on “the threat of counter- 
revolution” and “freedom in a democracy? represents worth-while 
reading, even for those who may not agree with his exposition in toto, and 
certainly constitutes one of the most thought-provoking contributions 
to a popularly inflated discussion on the posiwar world. 

i. Laski has come a long way from the Grammar of Politics and his 
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doctrine of Pluralism to the Class-Domination theory as presented during 
the last decade of his learned career. One may easily detect at this 
mature stage of his intellectual development a view which goes far be- 
yond a materialistic interpretation of history (whose champion he has 
long been regarded as being) and an attempt at a comprehensive under- 
standing of the complex reality. In fact, if one tries to explain the. pro- 
found effect which Laski’s teaching and writing has had on both sides 
of the Atlantic, one may see it in his rare combination cf conceptual 
clarity and concrete awareness, of philosophical insight and an amazing 
grasp of the multifarious reality. Thus he fulfills the twofold function of 
the social thinker of today: the indefatigable mastery of concrete situa- 
tions and the establishment of a frame of reference which alone gives 
meaning and directness to an otherwise chaotic reality. 


It is the special virtue of this great social scientist that he confronts ` 


his contemporaries with a clear challenge, while at the same time the 
intellectual finesse of his observation and his unflinching respect for 
reality will make him break any artificial framework of absolute concepts. 
If the impatient zeal of the great reformer and the cool restraint of the 
trained observer, this impressive combination of eloquence and erudition, 
sometimes lead to seeming contradictions, they make his performance the 
more admirable and real. They show the maturity of his thought, and 
guarantee the lasting influence of his work. 

SIGMUND NBUMANN. ` 

Wesleyan University. , . p 


Fabian Socialism. By G. D. H. Conn. (London: George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd. 1943. Pp. vii, 172. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Cole is the chairman of the Fabian Society, and this book, as he 
explains in his Preface, was begun in 1941 at the summer school conducted 
by. the Society. It is not, however, a tract or official public&tion of the 
Fabians, but expresses the author’s own conception of their ideals and 
principles. Yet it grew directly from the purpose of the Society to foster 
a new socialist crusade, and its intention is to induce “action-now.” That 
is to say, the book is meant to bring an end to the moratorium on politics 
and political discussion which has been the result at once of the war and 
of the inclusion of all the British parties in a coalition government. Mr. 
Cole has accordingly attempted to give a persuasive and, so far as possi- 
ble, a non-controversial statement of socialism, in simple language and 
in terms of moral and political ideals entertained by liberal-minded Eng- 
lishmen of all classes, with as little stress as possible on ideological argu- 
ments that might divide his audience. His book is in fact addressed to all 
men of intelligence and good-will, with the design of convincing them that 
socialism is the only hope for a peaceful and progressive European society 
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after Germany has been defeated. However successful it may prove, it 
is at least well suited to the end he has in view. His writing, though not 
without occasional evidences of haste and of faulty codrdination, is lucid 
and easy—the work of a practiced and skillful expositor. And behind the 
writing are feeling and seriousness and a genuine sense of the moral ur- 
gency of the situation. 

In a sense, it might be said that Mr. Cole seeks a return to the earlier 
days of the British Labor party. His exposition of Fabian Socialism makes 
no claim to originality, at least in its main principles. These are th¥ prin- 
ciples and purposes which Sidney Webb set down for the Labor party 
at the end of the last war in the report on general policy which was pub- 
lished under the title Labour and the New Soctal Order: the enforcement of 
a national minimum of “leisure, health, education, and subsistence.” 
Mr. Cole’s socialism is motivated, as Fabian socialism has always been, 
by a sense of social morality and responsibility, and by a desire to see 
economic and social and political arrangements controlled by scientific 
and administrative intelligence for humane ends. It is quite non-Marxian 
in that class-antagonism has no part in its theory and revolution has no 
part in its strategy. Its approach to social problems is meant to be realis- 
tic, in the sense that it avoids confusing its aspirations with facts and 
aims to keep its aspirations within the bounds of the practicable. Its 
method is empirical, and its ideology includes no nonsense about dialectic 
either idealist or materialist. But with all its willingness to compromise in 
details and to make haste toward the new order as slowly as may be neces- 
sary, it is uncompromisingly socialist in its main aims. Mr. Cole is con- 
vinced that for the present capitalism means not free enterprise but 
monopoly, and monopoly means war and fascism. Hence any acceptable 
society that is now possible must rest “on planning for plenty and social 
welfare, on collective ownership and control of the key services which 
determine the general character of the productive system, on collective 
control of the distribution of the national income, and on an attempt to 
- achieve a social structure which will call for the active participation of as 
many as possible of the citizens in the work of political and economic 
government and administration” (p. 167). It is because the present Labor 
party has lost sight of these ends, and because the socialist propaganda 
formerly carried on by the Independent Labor party has-lapsed, that the 
Fabian Society must now step forward as the active agent in teaching 
socialism to the trade unions. 

Mr. Cole’s book is avowedly a tract for the times. Its only claim to 
originality is its attempt to restate the purposes of Fabianism in the light 
of present problems. Even in this respect, almost by its own profession it 
is dated. Evidently a considerable time, in comparison with the rapidity 
with which events now move, has elasped between the writing of some of 
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i s its eee and its ee nes As he himsslt notes, the Wipes on aai 


‘security was completed before the printing of the Beveridge Report. And - 
the chapter on international’ affairs in Europe was written while it was. ; 


-. possiblé to entertain the possibility—perhaps the hope—that -the war 


~ would leave Russian influence confined ‘almost wholly to eastern Europe. “ 
‘If Fabian Socialism succeeds in becoming an important. factor in British 
` politics, its program, in all except general principles, will have to be re- - 
‘. vised and elaborated much beyond the pant) to which Mr. Cole. has _ 
brought its’, : E 
o l i i Gnones H: Bänn: 
Cornell University. ee - 


“À Social Psychology of War and Peace. By Mark A. May. > (New Havens: 


` Yale University ‘Press: Published for the Institute of Human Relations. 
1943. Pp. ix, 284. $2.75.) 


- Dr. May-has given usg timely and valuable book. It is a paleis expositicn 


- . :0f the manner in which human beings are conditioned and habituated to . : 


war and. peace.- The account of the primary psychological responses ‘is, 
- lucid and direct, unencumbered by scholarly: verbiagé or needless tech- 


f ~- hicality, if also not marked by any original contribution to the subject. . 


The author-writes convincingly of the-processes by which men learn to ° 
- hate and to fight, to fear and to escape, to love and to defend. His main ` 
contention here, supported by the researches of inodern” ‘psychology, is 


. that our social training and indoctrination are primarily responsible for __ 


the attachments of our emotional life. The argument is well sustained, . 
-although at points it maybe over-simple, ás when, for example,2he* BAYS: ” j 


` that “learning to love is simply learning the places, things, and^ circum- , 
- statices.that can be counted upon [author’s italics] to datisfy some want, - 


felt need, or desire” (p. 104). The inadequacy. of such simplification ap- > 
-pears when it is applied to some particular social phenomenon, such as” 
_ love of country. “Love for country,” says our author, “is accomplished 
basically by getting the symbols that stand for it connected. as stimuli to ` 
responses which reduce pain, relieve anxiety, and: otherwise satisfy the 
‘needs, wants, appetites, and desires of the child.” In this and some other . - 
_ Passages there is a too exclusive reliance on the “stimulus-response” prin- 


` ciple; which tends to do less than justice to the complexity of the social - . 


., personality of men and groups. Consequently, the account given by Dr. S 
May-of such social phenomena as leadership, the appeal to the maese, g 


_ social movements, etc., leaves something to be desired.. 


_ On-the other hand, the author’s recognition of the rôle of. institutions : 
in the formation of habits is particularly significant, -and from it he draws’. 
some very important conclusions. He offers cogent evidence to show that - 


i “social, attitudes ` and habits favorable to peace can be praise by i 


pr 
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` education” (p. 235). But we must provide the “necessary learning condi- 
tions.” And a primary condition is the creation of international institu- 
tions to which the requisite attitudes can be directed. Dr. May opposes 
this conclusion to the defeatist position that we must first become good 
before we can have a better world. He maintains, on the contrary, that 
“effective education for world peace will perhaps not occur until there is 
first established a strong international authority” (p. 228). 

Dr. May is on the whole cautious in drawing general conclusions, but 
he occasionally overstates a position. Thus he roundly asserts that 
“aggressive movements stem mainly from persons who occupy subor- 
dinate positions and who at the moment are suffering an unusually bad 
run of.frustrating circumstances with no relief in sight” (p. 166). No one 
would deny that a sense of frustration is a major condition of aggressive 
attitudes. But that sense of frustration may be experienced at any level 
of power and not merely at the bottom. The aggressive itch is not peculiar, 
as he suggests, to the lowest economic and social ranks. As many in- 
stances of aggressive behavior could be cited from higher economic levels 
as those he offers from the lower. Nor is he on sure ground when he main- 
tains that the more aggressive tendency of the CIO, as compared with 
the older craft unions, is due to the fact that the former is “composed 
mainly of unskilled wage earners.” There is, for example, the question of 
aggressive leadership, and there is the strategical difference between the 
craft basis of union and the industrial basis. 

These, however, are minor defects, and they scarcely detract from the 
general value of the book. Perhaps the best evidence of its truly scientific 
character is that the treatment of this most timely subject is not in any 
way deflected by the fact that it was written under war conditions. The 
author does not hesitate to draw various lessons applicable to specific 
issues of postwar organization, but there is nothing in his book that he 
need want to delete or to revise in later days because the psychologist was 
himself affected by war-time psychology. ; 

R. M. MacIver. 

Columbia University. 


Posiwar Plans of the United Nations. By Lewis L. Lorwin. (New York: 
The Twentieth Century Fund. 1943. Pp. xii, 307. $2.50.) 


In spite of much writing about the United Nations, there are still gaps - 
in the literature dealing’ with thera. One important gap heretofore has 
been the lack of a volume surveying the domestic plans of the United 
Nations. Dr. Lorwin, formerly with the Brookings Institution, the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and the National Resources Planning Board, and 
author of numerous books, pamphlets, and articles on economic subjects, 
has written such a survey. 
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The plans described are not only those prepared by government agen- 
cies, but also those formulated by organized groups such as employers’. 
associations, chambers of commerce, labor unions, coéperatives, churches, - 
and political parties. In a sense, they are detailed commentaries on the 
longings of men for freedom from want and fear. The plans deal not only 
with questions of demobilization and transition from war to peace, but 
. with long-range problems as well. 

Over a third of the book is concerned with Britain and the United 
States; the other nations receive briefer treatment. Specialists will nat- 
urally quarrel with the space allocations (for example, one page to the 
Chinese Communist party), but there are full bibliographical footnotas 
for those desiring further information about a particular country. 
Whether it be the Beveridge Report, the Uthwatt Committee, the Com- 
mission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, or the various 
Soviet plans, the author has provided a reference work covering them all. 

In a short—perhaps too short—concluding chapter on “Postwar 
Patterns and Problems,” there is an analysis of the common elements and 
divergences of the plans. While some stress private enterprise and others 
‘state action, they all agree that, government must increasingly intervene 
to secure the good life of the future. Dr. Lorwin has deliberately excluded. 
from his discussion plans for international organization and coöperation, 
but he does not ignore the intimate relationship between national and 
international planning. He rightly says (p. 298): “The chief limitations 
of current postwar plans are the conflicting elements in the proposals of 
the different countries and their lack of codrdination with plans for inter- 
national economic and social organization. The capacity of the United 
Nations to reconcile these conflicts in their domestic postwar plans will 
determine the degree of their success in building a peter postwar world 
for all.” 

Dr. Lorwin has written an interesting, satay and timely reference 
work, one which is sure to be widely used by all who strive to create a post- 
war world capable of transforming the Four Freedoms into realities. 

. Rogue H. Nae 

Bryn Mawr College. 


Russia and Postwar Europe. By Davin J. Darun. Translated by F. K. 
Lawrence. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1934. Pp. 223. $2.75.) 


- In this book the author argues that in our war for survival as a de- 
mocracy we should not overlook the fact that Russia’s future plans are 
expansionist and potent, and that we should not condone so easily her 
establishment of wide “security spheres” in Europe. The largest portion | 
of the book presents an ‘intelligent analysis of the multitudinous factors 
affecting Soviet Russia’s foreign policy, but its conclusions do not neces- 
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sarily square with the reasoning advanced by the same author in the same 
book, and are therefore fraught with danger. 

Those who have studied the Soviet situation would both question and 
challenge Mr. Dallin’s sweeping statement: “The Soviet Government 
has not the least faith in the durability of postwar alliances, in assur- 
ances of friendship, or in pacts of collective security. For this reason it 
seeks, and will seek even more as time goes on, to ensure its interests by 
means of widening its sphere of influence in Europe, in the territory which 
separates Russia from Germany and Italy. Recognition by other powers 
of Russia’s right to control these territories is the first aim of Soviet 
foreign policy in the last stage of the present war. In this war, the Soviet 
Government, as formerly, sees a combination of two ideas—the idea of 
defense as expressed in the so-called ‘strategic frontiers,’ and the idea of 
expansion of the socialist sphere in Europe. Herein lies the Soviet solution 
of the problem of Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria, and 
next to them, of Rumania, Hungary, and Finland. At the same time, this 
program also presents a new modernized form of social revolution.” 

Undoubtedly many newspapers in this country will avail themselves 
of such conclusions and submit them to the American public as a most 
indisputable and authoritative presentation of Soviet Russia’s foreign 
policy and its bearing on postwar European collaboration. It is for this 
reason that one regrets the publication of such statements at a time when 
an understanding between the governments of Soviet Russia and the 
United States has as yet not been effected, the Moscow and Teheran 
conferences notwithstanding. 

Contrary to the easy and dramatic theories of commentators, pleaders, 
apologists, and critics, Mr. Dallin argues that there is a discernible con- 
tinuity in Soviet foreign policy that is based on the hard facts of economic 
geography, population, and the rising nationalistic-patriotic spirit which 
perroeates, now more than ever before, the Russian people as a whole. 
By now, however, it is also evident that the German invasion of Russia 
brought about a nationalistic cohesion of all the segments of the popula- 
tion unparalleled in Russian history during the past century. 

In a sense, Russia and Postwar Europe is a continuation of the thesis 
outlined in the author’s previous book, Soviet Russta’s Foreign Policy, 
1939-1942. As the author states, he has undertaken the task of rectifying 
the notorious statement made by Winston Churchill that “Soviet Russia’s 
foreign policy is a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” In this 
book Mr. Dallin succeeds to a greater degree than in his previous one in 
bringing his task to fruition. 

The volume is a provocative story of momentous importance bearing 
on American-Soviet collaboration during the postwar period. It is folly 
to believe, however, that the Soviet government will be willing to effect 
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ee a firm alliance with the Western powers affecting the Eoropéan Beene o . 
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‘the exclusion ‘of the Pacific aréa: Its failure to ` recognize this is:one-of the... 


outstanding weaknesses of Mr. Dallin’ 8 book, as well as of his ‘previous 
, one. : : ; oO j 7 


. Indiana. i University. i _< 


™~ 


` imenica, Russie and the Communist Pary i in the Postwar World. By Jonn ` l 


L. Caps AND Gorgas 8. Counts. (New York: The John- Day Com- 


pany. 1943. Pp. 92. $1.25.) 


_ $0.25:) 


‘The first of these litle books was published BTA the auspices -of ai! s 
_ commission of the American Federation of Teachers. That it deals witha _. 
> fundamental and complex problem, none will, deny. Intensely conscious: ~- 
' of this fact, and naturally sympathetic: with the “objectives of social, | 
democracy, the authors have written a lucid, simple, and very. Stonnen 


. exposition of the question.: , 


. Russia, rather than Great Britain, is regarded as the future Jonni 


; Outlines of- the Future; World Organization Theni Fon the Wor, ‘By y ; 
_ Heneri Bonnar. (Chicago: World Citizens Association.. 1943. Pp. z $ 


power of Europe and Asia. Hence the importance of a better understand- - 


ogy, and Soviet Russia’s domestic and: foreign policies. This portrayal 


- ing between Russia and thé United States. Although admittedly difficult, , 
. such an entente should not prove impossible of attainment. Brief but per- | 
tinent chapters are deyoted to the Russian revolution, Communist ideol- ` ~ 


` Of Russian backgrounds is oe and the characterizations are generally: ; 


` gound. , 
-If the sections on reactions to the present war are leas. satisfactory, such 


` iust be expected. The argument is that the war has caused great changes, _ 

. -< ii the policies and attitudes of both nations. Doubtless both countries, at -` 

. ~ Teast temporarily, have abandoned continentalism and isolation and put’ 
.. away. certain cherished notions. Whether the United States, however, has. . 


` -permanently discarded imperialism and neutrality and set oùt on the 


~ highway to socialization, is by no means clear. - ; 
~ Despite increasing evidences of Russian-American sollabebstidn! a = 
“ous obstacles remain: One unduly magnified. by the authors is the American ue 


‘Communist party and its relation to Soviet leadership. With surprising ` 


_ inconsistency, they bracket that party with all totalitarian orgaripanons aa 


` -and advocate the curtailment of its activities. 


.Propôsals offered regarding the bases for a peace settlement id “for 
future coöperation- ‘with Russia are miègeetive and well-conceived, Such- `“ 
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a program may be within the limits of human.wisdom. Failure to accom- 
plish collaboration with Russia will make certein the third world war of 
the twentieth century. 

In Outlines of the Future, Henri Bonnet continues hopefully his studies 
of international organization and codperation among the United Nations. 
Surveying the agencies and machinery thus far developed, chiefly by the 
United States and Great Britain, he suggests how they could be extended 
during and after the war. The survey is informative, though necessarily 
rather legalistic and uncritical. Occasionally the author refers to some of 
the problems involved and makes helpful suggestions. His outlook is that 
of the conservative internationalist. Within the limits he sets forth, he 
has written a useful tract. ; 
A G. Luicuton LAFuze. 
University of Florida. 


The Hidden Enemy; The German Threat to Fost-War Peace. By Hanz 
Pou. (New York: Julian Messner, Inc. 1943. Pp. 281. $3.00.) 


While we are awaiting announcement of the official policy of the 
Great Powers toward Germany, considerable numbers of German refugees 
have presented us with their own solutions of the German problem. The 
German People versus Hitler, Will Germany Crock?, The Legacy of Nazism, 
Exit Prussia, and many other books from the pens of former partici- 
pants in the government or life of Weimar Germany have illuminated the 
complex and difficult subject of Germany. In this latest book by Heinz 
Pol, which he chooses to call The Hidden Enemy, attention is focused on 
the power and influence of the Pan Germans, she Nazis behind the Nazis, 
as the author calls them. 

Mr. Pol’s qualifications to discuss this important subject are based 
upon his experience as a newspaper man in Germany attached to the 
Voasische Zeitung, to his acquaintance with Maximilian Harden, and to 
his very extensive study of the Pan German movement, in part through 
the use of Harden’s library of material on that subject. He has succeeded 
in presenting a very stimulating, even a disturbing, discussion of the 
powerful, hidden forces which have driven Germany along the ae of 
death and destruction. 

. +The author presents the history.and program of the Pan German 

League and explains the assumptions on which Pan Germanism has al- 
ways rested. He states the theory of Pan Germanism and points out the 
many variations from it. He also emphasizes zhe influence of one Heinrich 
Class, president of the Pan German League, whose book called If I Were 
Kaiser, published in 1913, Mr. Pol contends, “proves beyond any shadow 
of a doubt that the principles of Nazism as laid down in Mein Kampf 
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are only imitations of the Pan German originals.” According to. the author, 
the Pan Germans dominated the Kaiser, the old Conservatives; ~the 
National Liberals, the steel men, and eventually the Nazis. They-also 
“supplied the framework for the rather haphazard aggressive plans of the 
General Staff.” This seems to me to exaggerate their importance. - 

Many of Mr. Pol’s explanations of interconnecting German influences 
are important. His emphasis on the army is particularly good. “The 
army,” he writes, “has been the backbone of every German! régime, 
under Wilhelm, Weimar, and Hitler; but the backbone of the army and 
the Navy was and is Krupp.” He explains, in turn, how Big Business has 
underwritten the activities of the Pan Germans. Hitler’s recognition of 
the dominating influence of the army, Mr. Pol underlines by quoting 
Hitler’s speech in 1934, when he said: “The army alone has made possible 
the success of our work.” “Hitler,” Prines Mr. Pol, “is not the creator 
but the creature of the German army.” 

Other interesting points about Germany are raised aion the 
book, not the least of which are the author’s observations about the inade- 
quavics of the German educational system. But the climax comes in & 
final, brief chapter where the author calls for “the physical destruction” 
of not merely the upper crust of the Nazi party and governmental hier- 
archy, but also of about 150,000 to 200,000 “intermediate” officials of the 
Gestapo, the Labor Front, etc. He would also segregate and keep under. 
surveillance the millions of members of the Nazi party and deprive them 
of the right to vote. He’ would dissolve the officers corps and the police, 
expropriate the Junkers and other large landowners, reorganize the judi- 
~ ciary, the gchools, and the universities, and eliminate all persons who 
carried on cultural propaganda before 1933. He would also nationalize 
the key industries. : 

But who is to carry out this purge of ins master race? The Germans, 
answers Mr. Pol. ‘This purge will be one of those debts which the German 
people must settle.” Therefore Germany, he thinks, should not be de- ' 
stroyed, but should be made to function normally so that it will not dis- 


+- turb. the world. 


` The book is poorly organized and written. Its plan is neither chrono- ` 
i logical nor topical. It exaggerates and over-simplifies. But it is very stimu- 
lating’ and suggestive. Its castigation of the Pan German idea and plans 
would*have been more helpful if written by the author in the Voss during 
‘the days of the Republic. But it is helpful now to have Pan Germanism 
and the powerful place of the military in Germany reémphasized by a 
former German who has acquired a better perspective in the free at- 
mosphere of America. ; 
‘ James K. POLLOCK. 

University of Michigan. 
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The Fighting French. By Raovt Aeuion. (New York: Henry Holt and 

Company. 1943. Pp. 315. $8.00.) 

M. Aglion is a staff member of the French National Committee’s 
Foreign Office, and the publishers have displeyed optimism about his 
book by affixing on the reverse side of the title-page “First Printing.” 
There is “drama” in the breezy journalistic aceount which deals mainly 
with the successes of General de Gaulle’s movement in the French col- 
onies. For example, Aglion tells us: “On June 16 [1940], the old France 
died.... On June 18, however, as nearly as any single event was re- 
sponsible, France was reborn ... General de Gaulle’s appeal [over the 
B.B.C.] was the great awakener...” (p. 10). Also (p. 58): “By force of 
circumstance [on June 18, 1940], a single man was trustee of the conscience 
of France.” 

A fundamental difficulty i is that the subject of the book is not defined. 
What is meant by “Fighting French”? De Gaule’s mouvement? All French 
résistance to the Germans? At one place (p. 51), Aglion tells us that the 
mouvement “lives imperishable in the heart of every true son and daughter ` 
of France... .” This lack of clarity could be a matter of loose thinking 
or one of design. The anecdotes in Sections 5, 13, 14, and 15, as well as 
- the texts of the “Protest to Pétain and Laval from Jeanneney and Her- 
riot” [from which many words are missing], (p>. 302-308), and the “‘Pro- - 
test to Pétain from Professor Basdevant” (p. 304), might be taken by 
some readers as additional signs of the glory of de Gaulle. To the reviewer, 
they have another and different significance, as does the letter of General 
Giraud to his children, written “In Captivity” at Koenigstein (pp. 76- 
77). 

The trusteeship of the conscience of Franee would appear to be the 
exclusive possession of no single one of her many sons. If the book is 
meant to portray de Gaulle’s Fighting French mouvement, it has important 
limitations that accompany these excrescences. There is little information 
on the movement’s finances. Its relations to British and American govern- 
ments, particularly to the latter, are left largely to guesswork. Nor do we. 
get much light on the movement's relation to the “brave men, living and 
dead,” who struggled inside France itself. To conclude this review of. 
Aglion’s book—not of the mouvement—regret might be expressed at. its. 
lack of historical depth, and at the absence of supporting references.’ `` 

J. G. HEINBERG. 

University of Missouri. f 
Argentine Constitutional Law. By Sanros P. Amapro. (New York: 

Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. x, 243. $3.00.) 


Santos P. Amadeo is a professor of political science and law in the 
University of Puerto Rico. A few years ago, Łe received a fellowship from . 
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i “the a Foundation to. dable him to visit eee aa a a 


study of Argentine constitutional law, with special emphasis on its devel-- : 
opment as influenced „by the constitutional law of. the United: States.- 


` Now he has published. the results of his research in a thin but meaty: 


> 


KA . volume, which should receive a hearty. welcome from all students of } 
~oc. Latin-American government. 


The introductory chapter i isa brief sketch of oe ER Soki 


ee “tional history, and this is followed by & concise analysis of the- forces” 


underlying the formation .of the constitution of 1853. Then, at a i > 


- length, the author considers the Argentine judicial system—the organiza- - 


` tion and jurisdiction of the federal courts—and the doctrine of ‘judicial 


‘review. His conclusions are not particularly novel,.but they rest upon a ` 
substantial basis—numerous well-chosen citations from the decisions: of. 


the nation’s supreme court. ~ _- 


` Part Two is entitled:.“The Division of Powers in the Federal etna 


ae First comes an analysis of federal-provincial relationships. Emphasis is 
n placed, quite properly, on intervention—that amazing device by which’ 


` the national government practically makes: itself the guarantor of the 


r 


. honesty of provincial elections and the efficiency of provincial administra- 


` tion, only to destroy, at times, both honesty and efficiency. 


There is a brief but enlightening discussion of intergovernmental tax 
immunities, and' then the-author turns to’ a consideration of inter-. 


‘provincial relationships. He skims lightly over this important subject, 


_ and many readers will doubtless wish that he had examined it more in-: 


tensively. But they must admit that no other writer in English has said 


i -80 much about Argentine intér-provincial relationships; or said it so well.” 


~The two chapters dealing, respectively, with the powers of the national’ . 


`- . government and the: powers of the provinces provide.a good summary of- 


` the jurisprudence ‘relating to the constitutional distribution of. powers. . 
- As usual, Professor Amadeo bears in mind the opinions’ of the Supreme, 


a ‘attention to the judicial pronouncements of its northern neighbor. 


7 Court of the ‘United States, ‘and contrasts them with the decisions of ` 
Argentina’ s-highest tribunal. The parallel is-close, because the Argentine ` 


‘supreme ` court pays respectful—though by no- means subservient— _ 


4 


‘The final section of the book is entitled “Protection of the- Tadividial’ oe 


pany Tt “deals with this broad subject under three main chapter heads: “Crimi- 
=. nal Procedure”; “Personal Freedom and Liberty of the Mind”; and - 


“Economic Interests.” The Argentine constitution devotes considerable ' 


- space , to the enumeration of individual rights. such as trial by jury ` 


“(a guarantee which Congress has refused to implement with necessary -° 
“supporting legislation), freedom of the press (which virtually disappeared- ` 


under the Ramírez government), arid freedom of worship (which has not ` 


. prevented the establishment of a state religion). Professor Amadeo is very : 


: 2 mek concerned. aoo a opinions of the supreme court as to the exact : 


` 
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“meaning of these various guarantees—what they include and when they 
apply. He cites supreme court cases by the score. But he is less interested ` 
in determining what protection is actually afforded by the constitution 
and the supporting laws. i i 

In fact, the one. major criticism of the entire volume is that it tends to 
divorce constitutional theory from reality. It seldom probes behind the 
words of the Argentine supreme court to learn whether they coincide - 
with the facts. Thus in discussing the method of selecting the chief jus- ` 
tice of the highest court, it makes the bald assertion that “the practice 
by which the president appointed the chief justice was abandoned in 1930 
when the supreme court itself assumed the power of appointing its chief < 
justice,” and cites a supreme court resolution in support of this statement 
(p: 52). The highest tribunal did in fact adopt a resolution solemnly as- 
serting its power to name its own presiding officer, but shortly afterwards 
the president of the nation ignored this resolution and made his own 
appointment. It happened that he named the very person already chosen 
by the supreme court, so a conflict was avoided. But it can scarcely be 
said, with accuracy, that the practice of presidential appointment has 
been abandoned. 

Professor Amadeo’s preoccupation with theory has caused him to make 
other misleading statements also, such as his assertion that “direct taxes 
have seldom been imposed by Congress, and the field of direct taxation 
has been left to the provincial legislatures...” (p. 182). He correctly 
cites the constitutional limitation on direct taxes, and further supports 
his position with a reference to a work on constitutional law published by 
a distinguished Argentine jurist in 1931 (one year before the income tax 
became an established part of the federal revenue system). But he never 
indicates that the constitutional limitation is a dead letter; in fact, he 
refers to the income tax only indirectly, and in a preceding chapter 
(p. 101). . 

The volume concludes with a five-page summary, a two-page bibli- 
ography, a thirteen-page table of cases (including both Argentine’ and 


American decisions), and a seven-page index. The author’s style is clear, -° 


and the entire volume bears evidence of careful workmanship. It may not 
be the last word on Argentine constitutional law, but in all probability 
it will stand as the accepted authority for a number of years. 

AUSTIN F. MACDONALD. 
University of California. : 


El Federalista. TRANSLATION AND INTRODUCTION BY Lic. Gustavo R. 
Verasco. (México, D.F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1943. Pp. . 
xxvi, 446.). 


In 1840, a Portuguese edition of The Federalist appeared in Rio. This 
was followed by two Spanish editions published in Buenos Aires, the 
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first in 1868 by J. M. Cantilo, the second by Dr. Ildéfonso Isla in 1887.” 
All appear to have been published in very limited editions, as copies are 


‘rarely accessible either in Latin America or in this country. Consequently, 


this American classic, like so many features of the life and culture of the 


“~ Norteamericanos, continued to be known to our Latin American neighbors 
.. primarily: through the earlier French editions. The appearance of this . 
- „Mexican edition is thus an important event, and we should be compli- 

mented that this Yankee treatise has been included by the Fondo dé’ ~ 


Cultura Económica in its series of political science classics published under 


the editorship of Sr. Manuel Pedroso.! The Fund made a happy choice 


of translator in Lic. Velasco, a leading attorney of Mexico City and pro- 
fessor of administrative law at that capital’s remarkable Escuela Libre 
de Derecho, who is thoroughly acquainted not only with our language ~ 
but with, our history and institutions as well. The translation thus escapes 
most of the pitfalls that so unceremoniously duck the linguist who has- 


` ventured beyond his depth. 


- The introduction makes no effort to belittle the shortcomings of ie 
original text, written in such haste that lack of organization and frequent 
repetition would have been inevitable even had there been but one author 
instead of three, nor to over-emphasize the quite minor rôle that these 
articles played in the struggle to secure the adoption of the Constitution, 


even in the state of New York. The translator’s justification for presenting. 


this book to the Latin American public is not its historical importance, but 
its contemporary value as a key to the understanding of a political system 
that most Latin American countries have attempted, at least in part, to 


_ imitate, and as a refreshing defense and exposition of a way of life that 


today struggles successfully against a challenge from “a form of absolut- 
ism one hundred times worse than that which was defeated twenty-five 
years ago” (p. xxiii). The problems that the principles championed by 
The Federalist attempted to solve, we are told, “are as serious and vital 


. today as in the epoque in which the Constitution of the United States was 


born” (p. xxvi) and as urgent to the Latin as to the Anglo-Saxon American. 
In addition to stating the translator’s views on the importance of The 


Federalist, the introduction summarizes the conditions that led to the 
- writing of the treatise, and gives brief biographical sketches of Hamilton, 


Madison, and Jay. 
J. A. C. Grant. 
University of California (L.A.) 


“a Previously published translations include Hobbes’ Leviathan, Locke’s Essay 


` on-Civil Government, Milton’s Aeropagitica, More's Utopia, anda selection of Burke’s 
: political writings. 
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La Pensée Politique du President Getulio Vargas. Compmep BY Hans 
Kumcnorrer. (Rio de Janeiro: Impresa Nasional. 1942. Pp. 593.) 


While God’s mills grind slowly and exceedingly small, the apposite 
installations of the Brazilian government work even somewhat slower; 
but the size of the product is respectable. It was only a few weeks ago 
‘that this writer received a copy of this handsome book, sent to him by the 
Brazilian Department of Press and Propagande, the famous D.I.P. No 
card with compliments was attached, a fact which the addressee did not 
fail to understand, since the D.I.P. prohibited sale and circulation in 
Brazil of his own effort to describe objectively what he had seen of Vargas’ 
Estado Novo, in his book Brazil Under Vargas (New York, 1942). But he 
did not look tbe gift horse in the mouth, well aware of the subtle ways 
employed by the D.I.P. to make him familiar with the officially approved 
report on the Vargas régime. 

As the preface indicates, the volume is written “with the efficient help | 
of this High Brazilian Administration” by Dr. Hans Klinghoffer. The 
material is taken from the official publication of Vargas’ public addresses 
from 1930 to 1942, which by now must fill a score of stately volumes. The 
compiler has undertaken the valuable and praiseworthy task of bringing 
this prodigious output of state oratory into a logical system; and, thanks 
to the “unity and homogeneity” of the “political ideology” of ‘the glori- 
ous government of this great statesman,” he is able to present a complete 
and exhaustive panorama of Brazil today. The “political ideology” is 
grouped in fifteen sections, among which are: The Art of Governing; 
Brazilian History; The New State; Organization of Public Powers; 
Economie Life; Capital and Labor; Demographic Problems; Education; 
National Defense; The Enemies of the Nation: and International Life. 

Since no other living being ever has waded through the flood of speeches 
of a robust orator and formidable producer of governmental externaliza- 
tion, we have now at our disposal authentic statements on practically all 
aspects of the Vargas state, a sort of Mein Kampf in reverse. But. it 
‘ would be unfair to drive the parallel further, since Vargas, even if his 
ghost writers remain anonymous, as they shorld, has sound opinions on` 
many subjects. The volume reflects the mature political experience of 
twelve years of power, during which Brazil has made immense strides 
forward. It is obvious, however, that authoritarian semantics have to be 
properly appreciated. When Dr. Klinghoffer says (p. 157): “The essential 
characteristic of democracy consists not in a rigid formula but in flexi- 
bility which permits it to adjust itself to new conditions,” nobody would 
argue except that his and our concepts of democracy differ. More ob- 
jectionable is the statement (p. 158): “The régime instituted on November 
10, 1937, is democratic; the essential elements of the democratic system 
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‘are maintained; its republican. and presidential fons remain in fore ee 
* The oracle indulges here, as every quick-witted. Brazilian knows, in” oe. ` 
` jeu des mots. Republican government: need rotžbe democratic, and the 
Tepresentative character of a state is- expressed by- representative ‘tnetitu-. 
_tions, which are conspicuous by their absence. But-on many less ‘contro- 


'versial subjects the reader ‘will find valuable information. on’ ‘the! wide e 


. yange of what the government has: accomplished for the country. ‘After ` 
all, an authoritarian government professes to be Judged by its deeds and 
- tiot only by its words. : 

- There remains one more point, even if of minor interest. “Who i is” the » 
compiler, ‘ardent admirer of Vargas that he is, and unenviable. performer | 
‘of this laborious task? This writer’s memory was refreshed by a -bit of - 


` research, A young Austrian lawyer by the name of Hans Klinghoffer had ` 


begun to earn: his spurs before 1933 with solid. papers on such subjects as 
the parliamentary | form of democracy. and the referendum in the demo- , 


`=- cratic state, in German and Austrian law journals and, of all- places, iù 


TEA 


’ the official organ of German pacifism, the Friedenswarte. Query: Why this ` 
- transmutation of the democratic Paulus into the authoritarian. Saulus? 
Karn CORNENI 

Amherst College. : 


"Collective Security; The How and Why. By: JosEPrH H. BALu. ‘Boston: ` 
- World Peace Foundation. 1943. Pp. v, 63. $0.50.) 

| Con. We Win the. Peace? By D. F. Fumme. (Nashville: The’ Broadman 
-’ Press.- 1943, Pp. 112:) - as eer 


` Amid the abundance of denii litèrature now appearing on the 


. problems of the peace, the two publications listed above are distinctly 


of the better and the worth-while type. They stand out as real contribu- 
tions to.our thinking on postwar subjects, among many authors who as- 
sume that anyone these days is an authority i in the international, political; ` 

- and: legal fields. 

. The first book is the result of extended Sonnet experience, together 
with considerable political experience. The author of the Senate Résolu- ‘ 
. tion which. has offered the most constructive peace program to the Anieri-. 
can people has, in a brief volume, set forth- his views: on the maj or 
international problems of the hour. - 

“In Part I, “Thè Why,” he deals with thei issuesin this war; : with the fale - 
. lacy of winning the war first and constructing the. peace afterwards- and’ 


E with the equally fallacious tendency to over-complicate. the proolem of 


. „peate; ‘with democracy’s stake in collective security; A and with America’ 5. 
‘stake also. In Part II, “The How,” Senator Ball presents the case of 
? + alliances versus organization, defines the minimum international ree 
“necessary ‘to maintain Dons; argues for action. now why! the Dau States, 


z 
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: analyzes Senate Resolution 114, and finally mentions related probleme, 


` „as trade, food, and dependencies. 


It is true that the Senate Resolution committ-ng that body to interna- 
tional organization and’ to definite measures to deal with aggression does 
not bear Senator Ball’s name. Nevertheless, his own resolution, sponsored 
also by Senators Hill, Hatch, and Burton, did much, along with the pro- | 
visions of the Moscow Declaration, to prevent the formal action of the 
Senate from being another “pious gesture.” This book sets forth the 
author’s interpretation of his Resolution. He wisely limits himself to the 
major problem before the world—the prevention of future wars and of 
future aggression by means of a system of collective security. The right 
to wage aggressive warfare is the only sovereign right which must be 
renounced. The only sovereign obligation to be assumed is to join in col- 
lective action against aggression, whether actua. or threatened. The sim- 
plicity, directness, and frankness of approach affords a welcome relief 
from much of the “peace literature” of our day, nve neightod as it is with 
legal jargon and other ponderous language. 

The second volume is by a leading scholar on the history of America’s 
relations to world organization, and on the rôle of the Senate in treaty- 
making. Four lectures given before the Soutkern Baptist Theological 
Seminary are here reproduced under the titles: ‘ Shall We Lose the Peace 
Again?’”’; “Can We Create a Workable Economic Democracy?” ; “Ways 
Out of War,” and “Steps Toward Peace.” 

Three irresistible world trends, declares Dr. Fleming, are (1) the control 
of the world by those who control air power, (2) the economic unification 
of the world, and (3) the tide of economic democracy. As regards the first, 
isolationist politicians and a reactionary Senafe minority must not be 
allowed to interfere with essential organization and control, and with 
necessary American participation. As regards the second, the resources of 
the world must be open to all, which is the best answer to any nation’s 
dream of lebensraum. As regards the third, dəmocracy must and will 
mean the right of all to have a say, not alone in government, but in indus- 
try and matters of property as well, including the right to enjoy the fruits 
of the economic order. 

Among the “musts” of the world order to come, Dr. Fleming lists a 
world federation strong enough to keep the peace; coöperation of the 
English-speaking world, China, and Russia as the foundation of that 
order; the right of all states to their legitimate stake in the new order; 
the necessity of providing for peaceful change and of repressing aggression ; 
and the permanency of the future world organization. 

The ways out of war are said to be uncondizional surrender; the just” 
punishment of the guilty; legitimate German repair of war damage with- . 
out repeating the Reparations fiasco of the last war} the reéducation of 
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the enemy; the wise determination of boundary and territorial questions; 
the adoption of a constructive attitude toward different political and 
economic systems; taking advantage of thé lessons of the League of - 
Nations; and a proper handling of the problems of power and Epon ; 
bility. . 

In the final dhaptar the author stresses the obstacles which stand in the 
way of a stable peace. They are, among others, high tariffs, the danger of . 
terminating lend-lease, imperialism, racial bigotry, a revived fascism, a 
threatened balance of power, and the short time remaining to organize 
the United States into a permanent force for peace. 

The wide scope of the subjects and the paucity of space give an occa- 
sional appearance of a hortatory rather than an experienced ‘approach to 
the problem. But this is only an appearance. No important subject is'’ 
omitted, and all are treated comprehensively and soundly, even though 

briefly. 
` The importance of both books is not, lessened because of their brevity 
and timeliness. Doubtless they will form a part of what will become the 
_ “Federalist Papers of the Peace,” and will occupy a respectable and au- 
thoritative place among them. 
CHARLES E. Martin. 
University of Washington. 


Trading with the Enemy in World War II.-By Mart Domra. (New 
York: Central Book Company. 1943. Pp. xv, 640. $10.00.) 


This volume represents an important contribution to the literature on 
techniques and legal aspects of economic warfare. The extent of the 
problem, from the point of view of the United States, appears from the 
fact that in the First World War the public agency took into custody 
property to the value of half a billion dollars, while in the present one 
blocking measures apply to assets valued at more than seven billions 
(p. 253). With a wealth of citation, Dr. Domke offers a comparative. 
study of national law provisions, particularly those in the United States, 
. Germany, Great Britain, France, and the governments-in-exile. He 
shows that the principal Allies, having first used ‘‘freezing’” controls as 
defensive weapons, eventually found in them important offensive weap- 
ons (pp. 38, 297, 321). 
_ The student of government, as well as the practicing lawyer, will find: 
..in the volume much instructive material. There are frequent references 
+ (as at pp. 4, 46, 145, 263, 297, 381) to the “ever-changing” conditions 

which attend economic warfare. Of importance is what one court de- 
scribed as “a realistic regard for the speed and hazards of lightning war” 
(p. 118)..The author stresses the far-reaching nature of action which 
public authorities may take (even, for example, as to property of resident 
American citizens), the tendency.toward greater flexibility in adapting 
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measures to new situations, and the trend toward dependence upon ad- 
ministrative determinations, as distinct from purely judicial ones. Giving 
attention both to the criteria for determining enemy character and the 
devices used against the property brought within this description, he 
suggests that distinctions based upon nationality (merely) “vanished 
with the changes in ideological concepts which led to this war” (p. 112). 
Old concepts of “enemy,” “ally of enemy,” and “legal title” in an enemy, 
he thinks have become outmoded (pp. 263, 371). He notes some uncer- 
tainty as to the constitutionality of the Trading with the Enemy Act, 
particularly its provisions concerning remedies (p. 262). He mentions 
certain legislation of the states of the American Union as figuring in 
connection with the work of the Alien Property Custodian and in rec- 
iprocity concessions to nationals of foreign countries (pp. 143, 316). 
Looking forward to the final international settlement of public questions 
relating to property, the author envisages in a general way new forms and 
new systems of legal and economic settlement. 

In his chapter on “Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights,” Dr. Domke 
draws attention to the fact that multilateral treaties on these subjects 
were not abrogated by the outbreak of war. He observes that the final 
policy of the United States on these matters has yet to be determined by 
Congress. The economic significance of measures taken has not, in general, 
been the subject of his inquiry: Many of the questions raised relate to the 
conflict ‘of laws or to public international law. In connection with the 
latter, there will doubtless be considerable disagreement with the state- 
ment, unless it be somewhat modified, that “international law .. . per- 
mits property of alien enemies to be seized without due process and 
converted to public use without compensation” (pp. 269, 294). 

Thers is definite value in such a careful technical study made even dur- 
ing the war, when the record of action and decisions is necessarily incom- 
plete. The usefulness of the present volume is increased by the inclusion 
of the text of the United States Trading with the Enemy Act as amended 
prior to May 1, 1943, texts of similar legisletion in Great Britain and in 
some of the Dominions, and texts of the more important orders and rulings - 
in the United States. There is a table of statutes and regulations, a table 
of cases, and a subject-index comprising sixty-three pages. 

Roszrt R. Winson. 

Duke University. 


Studies in Government and International Law. By James Wrurorp GAR- 
ner. Eprrep py Jonn A. Famu. (Urbana: University of Tlinois * 
Press. 1943. Pp. viii, 574. $7.50.) 


“This volume,” says Professor Fairlie, ‘thas been prepared to bring 
together and make more accessible a selection of Professor Garner’s 
extensive publications (other than his major works), on a. wide variety 
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of topis in the major fields of government: ‘and trantan law,. and as: 


a memorial of his important contributions in thége fields, and of his serv-: 


15 


a T ER of Wisconsin... 


= . ices in the development of the department of political science at the Uni- E 
Ei tey of Illinois for a period of thirty-four years.” A short ‘biography, . 


te 


_ very appropriately including an account of ‘the development: :of iA 


“science at the University, is followed by:a twelve-page list of ‘Professor < ia 


Garner’s publications. The bulk of the collection comprises reprints of ` 
` eleven studies in government and seventeen studies i in international law, 
> published between 1901 and 1938: ~ 


James W. Garner was a piofessor of political science in the. aa style; l 


‘the style of the “publicist:” One-catches something-of the tradition of. - 


. Francis Lieber, to whom every public question was an invitation to; bys- ; 3 


_ tematic analysis with. a view to: suggesting practical improvements. “This.” 


“twas easier in the years before the First World War, when for Americans r 


_the greatest questions of politics and government seemed settled, and a 


ania might properly limit himself to the consideration of mechaniams, i 
= and methods. Some earlier studies such.as those on “Crime and Judicial - 


Inefficiency” (1907), “Executive Participation in Legislation as a. Means 
of Increasing Legislative Efficiency” (1914), and’ “Administrative Reform 
in France” (1919) reflect such a mood. 

World. War I caused Garner to tum almost his whole attention to` 
international law, as a means of world salvation. The lad born in later * 


. Reconstruction days in Mississippi had reason to detest the devastation of ` 


war and its legacies which he had described so well in his earliest’ writing. 
_ With’ a great zeal for righteousness, he set himself the task of point- — 


- ing out.the unpostponable need for. better international law and institu: - 


` tions—a need, however, which was always demonstrated by a thorough 


` examination of detail. What was the principle? Whence had it come? How 


had it worked? What were the pitfalls? How reform it for ‘the future? 


How give it life in institutions? General and technical problems ‘alike `.’ 
are dealt with in such essays reprinted here’ as “The Study of Interna- ` 


tional Law in the Countries of America” (1917), ‘Responsibility’ of States ` 
for. Injuries Suffered by Foreigners within Their Territories on Account: of . 
Mob Violence, Riots, and Insurrections’” (1927), ‘International Regula- 


t 


tions of Air Warfare” (1932), and “Les Lois de la Guerte, leur Valeur, lour: E 


Avenir” (1930). . 


No printed page can-do A liawer to Garner the evangel. Basing a 


his views firmly upon human experience, he preached that justice is the 
greatest need and the loftiest aspiretion of man. Although time pressed _ 
him, few students could have left his lecture-roomi or r hospitable fireside ` 
without refreshed allegiance toa better world. ‘ y 

E A  LuBwELLYN PFANKUCHEN. 
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A Professor at Large. BY STEPHEN P. Duaaan. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1943.-Pp. xviii, 468. $3.50.) i 


The new world order for which men today work and die must rest 
‘finally upon mutual understanding and respect on the part of the people 
of all nations. This will not be achieved by legislation or treaties or even 
by war, but by a vastly increased and deliberate program of international _ 
education based in large measure upon principes similar to those which 
have guided the Institute of International Education. Such a program, 
however, can no longer rely upon the limited and accidentally available 
resources of private donors. It must be openly supported and sponsored 
by public authority. Nor can it be limited to the necessarily small and 
select audiences reached by the Institute and similar private agencies. 
Tt must rather be attuned to the conditions and needs of mass education. 

The rich experience of the Institute and of America’s self-styled “Pro- 
fessor at Large” in directing one of the more important international edu- 
cational projects of the interwar period should be carefully studied in 
making any future plans. Few Americans have been privileged to be as 
close as Dr. Duggan to the development of organized efforts to increase 
public concern for and interest in international affairs. As director of the 
Institute, he has been in the midst of the host of activities which sprang 
up immediately following the First World War. The United States had 
attained recognition throughout the world for its part in the winning of 
the war, but many of its citizens knew that it would not live up to its 
responsibilities without an increase in public understanding of interna- 
tional effairs. Dr. Duggan worked intimately with most of these groups 
and was a member of many, as his first two chapters narrate. 

Because he so vigorously personified the underlying philosophy of the 
Institute, Dr. Duggan was in large measure responsible for the world- 
wide recognition of United States interest in the exchange of students and 
scholars. His own travels were an essential part of the Institute’s impor- 
tant program of furthering international understanding by cultural inter- 
changes. The bulk of the volume consists of personal impressions of the 
mutual influence between various countries and the United States. The 
comments are revealing both of the fundamental problems faced in this 
kind of program and of the understanding of the Director. 

Wauter H. C. Laves. 

U. 8. Bureau of the Budget. 


‘BRIEFER NOTICES 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


The scope of Wartime Government in Operation (The Blakiston Co., 
1943, pp. 109, $1.50), by W. H. Nicholls and John A. Vieg, is somewhat 


- ‘narrower that i title indicates. The E an ston ral economist 
`- and apolitical scientist, have collaborated in an essay on the wartime ` 
= management of food and labor problems in this country, their principal” 
“objective being “an examination of the governmental process itself in. 

‘order to see more clearly the governmental factors behixtd-the. wartime,’ 
i manpower and food programs and the. changes that-might, leid’ to im-.’ 

provement. ” After summarizing the development of labor policies, the : 
- ‘authors go “Behind the Wartime Labor Programs” (Chapter 3) to show .- 

- that control of labor has been treated as primarily a-matter for the . 
; executive, that there has been lack of clear-cut authority in the administra-. . 
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tive agencies, and that because of the dominance of pro-labor representa- - 
.tives in the. House and Senate Labor Committees, Congress has been ` 


: “unable to take positive leadership in this field., With respect to food. pro; 

duction and price control, Congress has had the initiative, but by’ its 

F insistence: on the “‘parity” formula has hampered the development of:a ` 
a satisfactory wartime program. Behind the wartime food program is the ° i 


, prédominance of rural interests in Congress, especially i in the Agriculture- ` 


-Committees. The result of this “polarization: of the labor policy inthe ° 


Executive branch and’ of farm and food policy in the Congressional’ ~ 


' branch” is that Congress is subject to the pressures of special interésts 
ee without possessing the leadership within itself to: subordinate them to 
“the national interest. The President, has been put in the position of appear-~ 


ing to favor one special-interest group, organized labor, and so has lost. 


~ his potential position as representative of the general public interest. The ` 
- ‘authors urge an attenpt on both sides to codperate so that major policy. . 
= decisions should be their joint product. As an aid to this,they recommend 


that the Office of War Mobilization be more active.in preventing ad-: 
‘ministrative confusion and that Congress, establish a Joint Committee’ ” 
on the Conduct’ of the War to furnish more definite liaison with ae execu- -, 


tive Dav 0, Vam., 7 ays 


In Toni ee Weapon r Victory (Méomillan Co., 1943, “pp. xiv, 
358, $3.00.), the former Lend-Lease Administrator,. Edward ‘R. Stet- 


o ; tinius; Jr. tells the story of lend-lease from its beginnings in the arms . 


transactions with Great Britain after Dunkirk and the destroyer-for-bases -- 


`. deal through the enactment of the lend-lease law and its administration. : 


to near the end of 1943. As suggested by the title, this is not a critical. - 


. study: of lend-lease, but a record of its accomplishment: as an instrument ` 


of victory. It is intended for the layman, and the pages are sm 


-with photographs and graphic presentations. Its value lies in the acea- : 
<- sional touches in which personal experiences of the author are related, and... 


in the fact that it brings together in a single volume the Various ape 


z as oflend- lease: The ne cusswores in ane destroyer deal are met by- a sum- 


+ 


a 
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mary of the argument of Attorney-General Jackson and the statement of 
the President; legal aspects of the lend-lease act are treated almost as 
simply; and one could not well expect a severe criticism of lend-lease 
administration. Neither can there well be at this time a full catalogue of 
lend-lease matérials with amounts for each area. However, the history of 
_ material aid, told in its relationship to events. makes a dramatic story. 
There are sections on aid to the British, the Chinese, the Russians, and 
the undefeated of the invaded countries. Some stress is laid on reverse 
lend-lease, and the fact that British aid includes services such as trans- 
portation and convoy protection, as well as the transfer of large amounts 
of tangible goods. It is emphasized that the reciprocal aid of the Allied 
Nations is a contribution to the common effort rather than a business 
deal. The Lend-Lease Act, the Russian Master Lend-Lease Agreement, 
and the Reciprocal Aid Agreement with the United Kingdom are ap- 
panded. W. Rerep Wust. 


Robert S. Ford and Marvin A. Bacon, in Michigan Highway Finance 
(Bureau of Government, University of Michigan, 1948, pp. viii, 191, 
- $0.75), relate the familiar story of the development of a state highway 
system, with particular emphasis on fiscal policy. In this case, the state is 
Michigan, but in general outline it might be almost any other state. Here 
we see the evolution from a few scattered and unimproved roads to a high- 
way system embracing more than one hundred thousand miles, of which 
nearly ten thousand miles are classified as “state trunk lines,” and all 
forming, in-a sense, a part of a national highway system; an evolution in 
fnance from the construction and maintenar.ce of highways largely by 
labor performed in lieu of the payment of taxes to the expenditure of 
rore than one hundred million dollars for corstruction and maintenance 
in a single year; and from a system of county and township responsibility 
for both support and administration to a more or less integrated system 
in which the local, state, and national governments all participate. Simi- 
larly, the story is told of the attempts to arrive at an equitable apportion- 
ment of highway costs, not only as between tke different levels of govern- 
ment, but also as between users and other beneficiaries of the highways. 
Thus we find a gradual diminution of the share of the burden borne by 
statute labor, by property tax levies, and by special assessments, along 
with corresponding increases in the share borne by motor vehicle owners 
through the payment of gasoline taxes and motor vehicle registration 
fees (mileage taxes). Consideration is given aleo to the search for an equit- 
able allocation of costs to different classes of vehicles, such as passenger 
cars, busses, and trucks of different weights and capacities, in an attempt 
to relate registration fees for such vehicles to the costs occasioned by | 
their use of the highways. This study is No. 12 in a series of governmental 
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studies conducted by the Bureau of Government of the University of 
Michigan, and it maintains the high level of competence in research and 
objectivity in presentation which has been established by previous publi- .. 
cations in the series—Roasr V. SHUMATR. 


Casimir W. Ruskowski’s publication, The Constitutional Governor 
(Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1943, pp. 61, $2.00) is a compilation of 
the provisions of the several state constitutions relating to the office of 
governor. In addition to the brief text, the study presents a series of ten 
_ charts in which the author has attempted, for the purpose of comparison, 

to reduce these provisions to tabular form. An examination of the text 
and charts reveals in the case of Michigan several inaccurate, or at least 
incomplete, statements of fact. Michigan is not included among those 
states which provide for popular recall (p. 32). Chart VI (pp. 34-35) is 
incomplete in that (1) the governor of Michigan calls special sessions of 
`` the legislature by proclamation, (2) the legislature is limited by the proc- 
lamation or by subsequent messages, (3) the governor shall inform the 
legislature on “the condition of the state,” and (4) he shall recommend 
such measures as he may deem expedient.” Further, the text is inaccurate, 
incomplete, and confusing in reporting the removal powers of the governor 
in Michigan (pp. 46-51). In short, the study provides a sketchy, incom- 
pleté, and in part inaccurate, portrayal of the “constitutional governor” 
in this state. I have not checked the provisions of any other state. The 
author’s commentary is limited both in scope and in usefulness. “The 
work,” the author says, ‘is not footnoted or annotated. The constitutions 
of the various states are easily available in any good library, and especially. 
in & good law library” (p. 14). A short but revealing bibliography is ap- 
pended. This bibliography (averaging a little over two items for each 
state) is in two parts: revised, compiled, ete., laws of the several states, 
and “pamphlet publications.” Of these items, many are presented without 
publication dates; forty-one carry publication dates of 1933 and earlier; 
and only seventeen bear evidence of papecaven later than 1938.— 
- Harop M. Dorr. 


Perennially one hears criticism of alleged governmental extravagance 
in the printing and distribution of documentary materials. In The United 
States Government as Publisher (University of Chicago Press, 1943, pp. 
xv, 179, $2.00), Leroy Charles Merritt presents in general outline the 
facts regarding publication operations of the federal government over 
the period from 1900 to 1940. He has analyzed selected issues of the 
Monthly Catalogue of the Government Printing Office through this period, 

_ and bas tabulated the items therein as to issuing agency, subject-matter, 
and purpose. From’ these statistical materials the author draws some 
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interesting and enlightening conclusions regarding trends and develop- 
ments in publication policy. Methods of distribution are also surveyed 
~ briefly, and criticized. A salient point revealed ‘is that, while total govern- 
mental printing costs rose from about four million dollars in 1900 to- 
twenty millions in 1940, expenditures for printing now constitute only 
about one-fourth of one per cent of the total operating costs as compared 
with nearly one per cent in 1900. The author seems to feel that; on the 
whole, too little rather than too much is being done by the government 
in this field, in view of its responsibilities for informing the public ade- 
quately concerning its operations and for making available to those in- 
terested the results of its research —J. E. KALLENBACH. 


The American Story of Industrial and Labor Relations (N. Y. State - 
Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial Relations, 1948, pp. xx, 315, 
$1.50) is noteworthy for its source as well as its purpose and achieve- 
ment. Publication of a high school text-book in industrial relations by a 
state legislative committee is somewhat of a novelty. However, the New 
York “Ives Committee” saw it as part of its job, believing that legislation 
and administration in*the field of industrial relations cannot ‘rest on 
stable and lasting foundations” unless all citizens, “young and old alike,. 
both workers and employers... share a common understanding of the 
true character of these relations.” The text uses the historical approach; 
describing the gradual industrialization of America, it shows how the 
growth of a wage-earning class gave rise inevitably to the many problems 
of labor organization, labor relations, and labor law. The book appears 
the best attempt to date to make labor law comprehensible and significent 
to high school students. However, it is close packed and by no meens 
eesy reading. A very competent teacher, well grounded in the subject, 
with plenty of class-time for amplifying and discussing the text, will 
certainly be needed in order to get this material ‘‘across.’”’ Labor relations 
are now immensely important in the lives of a large proportion of the 
citizens of many states. Hence it seems highly desirable that a place be 
found in the high school curriculum for the careful study of such a text 
as this. The special New York data included need not detract from its 
usefulness elsewhere. Rather, New York laws can be used for valuable 
comparison with the laws of the home state.—ELIZABETH BRANDEIS. 


In Race and Rumors of Race (University of North Carolina Press, 
1943, pp. x, 245, $2.00), Professor Howard W. Odum, the South’s most 
- eminent sociologist, discusses his region’s most acute social problem with 
rich sympathy and understanding. This study is based on a wide survey 
-of rumors and incidents that appeared in the South from July to July, 
1942-43. It is thus a new inventory, taking a clear account of the impact 
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5 of he war upan race relations. It differsatiates kalvon actual ae ae 


ings. and false.rumors of happenings, but also portrays the reality of ten- - 


< sions which-gave rise to the rúmòrs. Attention is given to.the social-atti- : 
- tudes of. Negroes, Southern whites, and -Northern whites, with an 
"abundance of illustrative detail gathered from a mass of verified reports., 


Attention is given to the press, including Negro | papers, and to the-forces .. 


of education. Significant Southern conferences on race relations i in wartime ` 


`" àre passed in review. The-author is in the center of these activities, and ~~ 


re 


` knows whereof he- speaks. He writes with a combination of'balance, . 


warmth, and liveliness. He.offers no sure solutions. As to the way out, he is `~- 
interested “. .-. in the search for the correct answers . . . through’scientific:. 


and codperaitive endeavor... .” He takes the reader for an exploratory 


and hortatory-j Journey on winged words. —H. CLARENCE Nrxo: Me 


A Guide to ‘Published Data for Cities of the United States (Bloomington, f 


= Indiana, Bureau of Governmentel Research, Indiana. University, 1943, 


pp. 48), by Pressly 8. Sikes; and a second edition.of Clarence E. Ridley’s — 
and Herbert A. Simon’s: Measuring M unictpal Activities (Chicago, Inter- . 


me national City Manager’s Association, pp. xiv, 75, $2.00) have appeared. : 


.. The. latter ‘reviews progress in measurement studies and refers’ to the 


“literature which has been published since the first edition in 1938. An 

. excellent eight-page bibliography lists the studies which have been-issued. . ` 

“in-the last five years. In the main, the study is a republication of the 
-" earlier edition. Following an introduction and two excellent chapters on ` 
“ measurement techniques, eleven major municipal functions are selected 


for. ‘special attention. The value of measurement studies for the policy- s 
determining agencies of government, or even for citizens’ organizations, 


` is not overlooked by the authors, who remind us that “service adequacy k 


OA x E DA ki ` i aen 


` is distinctly a policy decision . . ; and since it involves social and-politidal ` 


values as well as technical considerations, it isnot a decision which can ` 
be’ delegated solely to the chief administrator.” Professor Sikes hopes. his. - 


S ‘guide will assist in locating the source of published statistical data. on | 


virtually any municipal subject of national interest. It will call to. the ` 
attention of research students material which should be consulted:— 


ne Gan cs 


The Public Administration Review has ‘presented. Another iilo i 
designed to guide municipal thinking and planning by local officials-and: >- 
“home-folk:” In Action for Cities; A Guide. to Community. Planning S 
(Public Administration Service, 1943, pp. 7 D. a guide to community plan- - 


- ning is presented. The publication tells of work:that-undoubtedly, would 


have been reported on by the National Resources Planning Board had..- - 


Tona not decreed otherwise. The NEPB supplied we" technical aid. 
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to three cities—Corpus Christi, "Texas; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Ta- 
coma, Washington—which developed their own programs and recommen- 
dations for meeting the war and postwar situation. The topics suggested 
are the usual city planning topics. Procedures and methods are suggested 
for developing plans including the entire scope of community objectives. 
However, the pamphlet emphasizes a sound noże. Its closing chapter calls 
for an analysis of responsibility for putting into effect any programs 
adopted. This matter of how to effectuate plens could be stressed even 
more without detracting from the value of suggestions on the formulation 
of those plans. The guide is not a manual or a textbook, but a topic outline 
of procedures that will help those whose interest has already been stimu- 
lated. The range of subject-matter covers the physical -plant, over which 
a local community could exercise much control, as well as its economic 
future. over which the community has little to say.—-THomas' K. VASEST. 


Almost equally with historians, students of American government will 
find it worth while to have at their elbow Clifford L. and Elizabeth H. 
Lord’s Historical Atlas of the United States (Henry Holt and Co., 1944, 
pp. xviii, 253, $1.75). Some of the maps heave appeared elsewhere, 
e.g., in the Census reports and in certain editions of the Statistical Atas 
of the Untied States, but by far the greater portion have been specially 
prepared for the present publication. A general series depicting the 
ccuntry’s physical features is followed by extensive historical secticns 
devoted, respectively, to the colonial period, the period 1775-1865, and 
the period 1865-1941, with a final group of “world maps”; and among 
matters covered in some detail are the extension of suffrage, the ratifica- 
tion of constitutional amendments, the distribution of courts, the ex- 
tension of highways and air-lines, and the status of child labor. One of 
the several appendices is devoted to the statistics of presidential elections, 
and there is a full index.—F.A.0. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


In Public Service Recruitment in Australia (Melbourne University 
Press, 1943, pp. 296), Robert S. Parker presents a comprehensive analysis 
and appraisal of Australian methods and standards in civil service 7e- 
cruitment technique. Parts I and II, although essentially factual, are 
interspersed with critical comments and make available a wealth of data 
on the recruitment systems of both the Commonwealth and state services. 
In Part II, the author presents a summary of his criticisms and outlines 
constructive proposals for the improvement of recruitment procedure. 
Aithough he finds that for the most part the framework of a sound re- 
cruitment system has been established, he is also convinced that “within 
tke fremework of principles there is much roam for refinement and im- 
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provement of technique; and outside that framework, it may be that new 
-principles can be found to add to it.” Most disconcerting to the author 
is the general apathy and complacency 80 widely prevalent among public 
service commissioners respecting existing recruitment practices. Mani- 
festations of this attitude he finds in the reluctance to experiment, an 
unwillingness to explore and to study even the possibilities of improve- 
_ ment, the failure.to adopt more progressive policies for the selection of 
administrators, and a total unawareness of the vital importance of psy- 
- ‘chology for recruitment. Since the Australian services are closely geared 
to the educational system (except at the university level), and are, there- 
fore, largely at the mercy of that system, the study logically emphasizes a 
critical evaluation of the educational program of today in its relation to 
public service recruitment. The author’s acute and intelligent analysis of 
- this problem deserves the careful attention of those concerned with re- 
cruitment methods and those responsible for educational policies. A 
final chapter gives extended consideration to and makes a strong plea , 
for an administrative cadre. In spite of its limitations, the recruitment 
system, he concedes, does fairly well in staffing the higher clerical and 
lower executive! positions, but is definitely inadequate in providing 
personnel of superior quality for the higher administrative positions. — 
After discarding! the English method of staffing executive offices as 
unsuitable for Australia, the author outlines a series of schemes or 
procedures which he believes would in combination achieve his objective. 
Particular weaknesses to be overcome in the present system are the 
exclusion of persons with higher education from initial recruitment to the 
administrative branches of the services (except the Commonwealth 
service) and the fact that officere mostly have to go through the mill of 
routine work for! years before attaining a position of responsibility. The 
proposals outlined aim to establish “a clearly-defined administrative 
cadre, whose members are protected from the stultifying effects of inap- 
propriate work, but whose ranks are open to, and attractive of, the best 
available potential administrative talent from inside, and to a limited 
extent from outside, the service.” Although the study closes in a pessi- — 
mistic vein, the author’s stimulating presentation should provoke think- 
ing and action along progressive lines.—Martin L. Faust. 


The “Princeton Studies in History” start auspiciously with Dr. C. E. 
Black’s The Establishment of Constitutional Government tn Bulgaria 
(Princeton University Press, 1943, pp. x, 844, $3.75). Beyond giving an - 
excellent; historical account of an important period in Bulgarian history, 
thé years 1878-1885, this volume is of importance for contemporary ` 
political thought in three different respects. First, it shows the problemat- 
ical character of constitution-making according to abstract principles 
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instead of the distribution of social and politizal forces, upon which the 
vitality af the constitution will depend. The Bulgarians obtained a con- 
stitution which was regarded as the most liberal of its time, in the same 
way in which in 1919 Germany and-Austria, and in 1931 Spain, creazed 
constitutions which were hailed as perfect ‘rom the point of view of 
abstract principles—but did not work. Second, the book illuminates the 
political consequences which result from the antagonism between a 
democrazic popular movement and a conservative prince who owes his 
position as monarch, not to the will of the people, but to the decision of 
foreign dynasties. Finally, it sheds light upan the problems of a small 
nation which stands exposed to the conflicting aspirations of big powers. 
These are indeed timely problems, and the acthor deals with them in an 
often brilliant and always highly competent fashion. This is indeed an 
historical and political study of the first order—Hans J. MorGuntTHav. 


Compiled by the Chinese Ministry of Information, and edited by a 
board haaded by Hollington K. Tong, the China Handbook, 1987-1943 
‘American edition, Macmillan Co., 1944, pp. 376, lxxv, xv, $5.00) affords 
a comprehensive and extremely useful survey of major developments in 
China during six years of war. The original edition came off the press in 
India in 1948, and was flown to Chungking in time to make its appearance 
at the sixth anniversary of the outbreak of war in 1937, and certain de- 
velopments during the interval since that date, e.g., the death of President 
Lin Sen, are noted in the American edition :n order to bring the survey 
completely up to date. Succeeding volumes are promised, although not 
necessarily to appear annually. In a series of twenty-five chapters, one 
will find covered practically all of the topits—political, economic, and 
social—commonly dealt with in national yearbooks, with the chapters 
on the Kuomintang, governmental structure, foreign relations, public 
finance, courts and prisons, and military affairs likely to prove of largest 
interest to political scientists. Texts of numerous party, governmental, 
and other public documents are included, and there is a full array of 
statistics. There are also digests of the writings of Dr. Sun Yat-sen; and 
Westerners using the book will find a seventy-five-page Chinese “Who’s 
Who” a particularly helpful feature —F.A.0. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


Harold Ettlinger, foreign correspondent oŻ the Chicago Sun and author 
of a newspaper column of the same title, has assembled in The Asis on 
the Air (Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1943, pp. 318, $2.75) some of the materials 
of Axis radio propaganda and has formulated therein his own conclusions 
concerning the subject. The broadcasting organizations, activities, and 
policies of the German, Italian, Japanese, and certain satellite Axis 
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; gővernmients, ‘ag ‘$e: as itis EEE E N efforts of the prinéipal 
` United Nations governments, are.described more or less comprehensively. ` 
’ In addition, some! reférence is made.to the-use of freedom- stations, au 
. thentic and bogus; the employment by the Axis of ‘traitors such ‘as ‘Lord ` 
> Haw Haw-and Ezra Pound, and the exploitation of neutral news- sources E > 
‘. for the dissemination of Axis ‘stories. The discussion i is. based in part on °. 
oe information assembled by Ettlinger while he was abroad as a correspon- ` 
`- dent, but i is grounded even more largely on the monitoring’ records of, the | 
’ Foreign Service Division of the Office of War Information, which are ` 


ra quoted extènsively, usually without specific acknowledgement of, the 


_ source. The treatnient throughout is journalistic. In Ettlinger’s opinion, T 
“the aim of Axis ‘propaganda directed at the United States has. not been ` 
-7 to convert: Americans to National Socialism, but merely to ‘soften,~ ae : 
g frighten, and ` bewilder. them. He argues cogently. that this propaganda ` - 
- has been most effective when it has exploited ‘isolationist and anti- ` 


ta ` ‘Administration opinions circulated in this country .by ‘Americans who, > : 


: consciously, or, unconsciously, have | tended to weaken.' confidence in the ‘ 

_ government. A careful examination of the material ‘presented is likely © 
to lead to the conclusion ‘that Nazi propaganda is-a by-product of. Nasi ae 
A philosophy, dependent, among Other things, on.tle fact that Hitler “does : _ 

` not have a very hig! Opinion of people.” It is a pleasure to record that the’ ` 


ys author, surveying the difficulties experienced by Goebbels in an era of. < - 


Ko accumulating ‘disasters, has doubts about the effectiveness of the whole’ 
: undertaking. Indeed, it is possible that not the least of the consequences- ` 
` -of the defeat of the; Axis will be the decline of a whole school of thought . © 
~ _ which has attributed well-nigh miraculous powers to liars. The reader ` 
7 may judge for hi self the extent to which Americans have developed i 
` an immunity agai German propaganda by the circumstance that the. ` 
material published in The Axis on the: Air is no longer sensational; it is; | 
-in fact, remarkably! familiar and slightly. boring, —E. E: ScnarrscuNit: .- - 
DER., a i =- 

; ‘Twenty-eight a or “Transportation: Wat -and Post-War,” edited: nit 
< by G. Lloyd Wilson, compose the November, 1948, number -of the N 
_Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Descrip- “ 
-tions of the wartime transportation picture in the United States, Canada, - 
_ Great Britain, and Russia occupy most of the volume, which has also.a- 
-few articles devoted to postwar problems. The lead-off article, by J oseph 
B. Eastman, on the Fole and organizetion of the Office of Defense Trans: > 

portation, is followed by`a group of papers ‘describing problems faced by `.. 
` transportation ¢ ‘Agencies at the. beginning of the war and the success with 
which they were met. Joseph L. White, James M. Curtin, and the editor 
`, ee the progress and. ae effected during the interbellum yeas: 
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Following several informative essays on inland and coastwise water- 
carriers, Henry L. Deimel, Jr., and Ronald L. Kramer appraise the 
recent growth and the future of the American merchant marine. In one 
cf the four articles considering automotive and air-borne transportation, 
Major General Harold Lee George discusses the Air Transport Command 
and its possible postwar significance. The distinguishing features of 
Canadian, British, and Russian transportation -are discussed in some 
detail; the article on the Soviet Union by Charles E. Whitworth points 
up particularly our lack of knowledge about that country’s system. The 
section on postwar problems presents standard discussions. from the 
several viewpoints of industry, government, and prdéfessional observers. 
G. D. H. Cole, in an adapted article, offers 2 Socialist presentation of 
“integrated transportation,” in interesting contrast to Samuel B. Petten- 
gill, who represents American industry. The volume is a timely collection 
of informative articles, but suffers from a lack of critical approach; a 
greater effort to obtain impartial writers might have corrected this de- 
fect. The symposium’s value would have been enhanced by a better 
coverage of foreign experience, and also by comment from a railway labor 
representative—Rita DAVIDSON. 


As public interest heightens in postwar control schemes designed to 
dispose of surplus stocks of materials, books of experience on various types 
of control will have & particularly useful function. Such a book is V. D. 
Wickizer’s The World Coffee Economy, with Special Reference to Control 
Schemes (Food Research Institute, Stanford University, 1943, pp. 258, 
$3.00). The serious reader will not be interested in the first half o? the 
book, which is devoted to such things as coffee characteristics, cultivation, 
consumption habits, and the like, but the last half, devoted to Brazilian 
coffee control schemes, inter-American coffee agreements, and regulation 
of the world coffee industry, comes to grips with major problems. Defin- 
itely there is something to be learned from Brazil’s experience in under- 
writing surplus stocks at excessive prices (for political, rather than 
economic, reasons) and failing to restrain production thereafter. Here 
was an internal control scheme that weakened the international position 
of its sponsor nation instead of strengthening it, ultimately leading to 
such price differentials among competitive countries as to precipitate an 
international commodity agreement, embodying the export-quota princi- 
ple. This Inter-American Coffee Agreement amounted to a political sub- 
sidy, by a major consuming nation, of some fourteen producing nations, 
a relatively unique feature of international commodity agreements. It also 
showed the extent to which a government (in this case that of the United 
States) could become financially involved in what appeared to be a rela- 
tively small subsidy principle at the outset. While the reviewer does not 
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` 


concur with the author that “the agreement has contributed little toward 
solving the fundamental problems of the world coffee economy,” it is 


. admitted that a little more consumer-country control over price policies, 


together with effective production restraints, should be the goal of a true 
international cominodity agreement. The postwar disposition of this 
particular government stockpile of a foodstuff stored abroad will be a 
major problem for'both the trade and the government—unless it can be 
given away for relief and the excess sold centrally for the benefit of all 
signatories to the coffee agreement, according to quota participation, as 
the author reasonably suggests. In fact, the whole treatise is eminently 
reasonable-—Frances R. FUSSELL. ' 
| . 

Much has been written by Britishers and Americans about South-East 
Asia in the postwar world, but unfortunately little has been heard from 
representatives of the peoples of the region. In The Future of South-East 
Asia (Macmillian Co. and Institute of Pacific Relations, 1943, pp. 126, 
$1.75), K. M. Panikkar, an Indian long associated with the governments 
of Indian States, sets forth his views on the general problem of security 
and postwar policies for that area. Mr. Panikkar seems to see in an 
Indo-British partnership a solution to the problem of India’s foreign 
policy and the answer to Britain’s difficulties in that part of the world. 
He is convinced that India must remain in the orbit of Great Britain or 
pass into the orbit of Russia. In the latter eventuality, the British Empire 
will suffer eclipse. South-East Asia cannot be made secure solely by- the 
guarantee of two or;more major powers. The region can be protected only ` 
if one of the powers, has a base in India. An India reconstituted in an in- 
dependent Pakistan and Hindustan and in a long-term military alliance 
with Great Britain: would “constitute the surest guarantee of Britain’s 
authority and interest in the East,” while the growth of Indian industries 
would provide “a steady local market for South-East Asia, and a genuine 
co-prosperity scheme within a defined region with internal economies 
complementary to each other will be its material result.” Panikkar recog- 
nizes that China and India are potential rivals for leadership in that 


> region, but he does not explore that probable development. The author 


analyzes briefly but interestingly the problems of each country of the 
area. The interest of the United States in the region are not. discussed at 
any ‘length, while the interests of Australia are given scant consideration.’ 
In spite of many inaccuracies, this little volume presents one of the most 
stimulating and suggestive statements on the problems and politics of 
this important region which has yet appeared—Amry VANDENBOSOH. 
That an increasing number of people in Britain seem to be in favor. of 
doing democratic justice to India is indicated by John 8. Hoyland’s 
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Indian Crists (Macmillan ( Co., 1943, pp. 193, $2.00). This English 
author, who has lived in India for over fifteen years as an educator, social 
worker, and supervisor of famine relief, is convinced that the time has 
arrived when India should be freed from British imperialism. In spite 
of his missionary background, he discusses Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism, 
and other non-Christian faiths with sympathy and respect. After examin- 
ing the present social, economic, and political conditions of India, he 
comes to the conclusion that there can be no progress in that courtry 
under the British régime. “India must become independent,” Mr. Hoy- 
land says. “In many ways British rule has been good; but it has not been 
good enough; it has led to appalling miseries. The time has come when 
it must cease, and another way be tried, however steep and hard.” It is 
e rambling book, but is written objectively and with sincerity supported 
by indubitable facts. But it will not be enjoyed by the Col. oe who 
expect to be in India indefinitely. —SuDHINDRA Boss. 


Fresh insight into the sources of military strength of the enemy we 
fight is provided by E. Herbert Norman in his too brief but well docu- 
mented Soldier and Peasant tn Japan; The Origins of Conscription (Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1948, pp. xiv, 76, 
$0.75), in which he analyzes the social roots of Japan’s conscript army. 
Motivated less by fear of the West than of democratic revolution at home, 
conscription was introduced as an instrument of counter-revolution in 
the early years of Meiji. The first law, that of 1872-73, created an army 
quite able to maintain the oligarchs in power. In 1883, after the suppres- 
sion of the Satsuma rebellion, came the law designed to create an army 
- capable of aggressive action abroad. It is into the roots of these laws, and 
the dominant features of Japanese militarism that emerged from them, 
that the author inquires—Ratra A. Nore. 


In the African Handbook series (nos. 2 and 3), published by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, there appeared in the fall of 1943 A. 
Williams Postel’s The Mineral Resources of Africa (pp. 105, $1.50) and 
The Food Resources of Africa (pp. 105, $1.59), by Thomas 8. Githens 
and Carroll E. Wood, Jr. Each of these excellent little books is in its 
own appropriate way an analytical and classified survey of the resources 
of Africa. Production figures for the various rezions are indicated. Graphs, 
charts, and statistical data abound in the minerals study. And the 
authors of the food survey promise “in later volumes of the African 
Handbooks more detailed studies, both regarding specific areas and in- 
dividual crops.” In the meantime, interested persons will find these analy- 
ses very helpful.—N. D. Hovauron. 
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© 00 POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUB ea : 
© Alex Ui Machiels: Economic Efficiency) and the Social Welfare: (Oxford 


l T Press, koas, pp. xi, 142, $3.25) is, in the author’s own words, 


~ "a rather obstinate attempt to think out the concept of economic efi- ` 


` ciency as a social/ value in an. evolving community” (p~ 133). The.pre- ` 
. dominant stfeam lof economic theory, he argues, has up tọ the present. - 
based its speculations on individualist theories of ethics. Tustrating this: 
`- contention specifically in, the case of Alfred Marshall, he goes on to main- 
`- tain, that within the context of its assumptions, there i is little to criticize’ 
- - ‘about individualist economics. It is when one questions the ethical founda-- 
-tion of most economic theory. and obtains a more complete picture of the: . 





“way. in which economic institutions function that the gross inadequacies , 
“of the old systems become so obvious. Macfie then develops his positive : . 
analysis. One portion has‘ for ita theme ‚the impossibility of equating -. 
theoretically the ecénomic action of the state with that of the individual. . 
‘The ethical assumpt tion of individualist: economics emphasized quantity; 

- the state, on the other hand, “decides its priorities on qualitative grounds © 
* through uniqué processes of institutional decision, processes essentially - 
different from the judgments of individuals” (p. 37). Social processes and 

` decisions are. “unique” in the sense-that they are neither the arithmetic ` 
"total, nor some “average,” ¢ of individual decisions. They are rather- social -_ 


i creations. In his. chapter on “The Characteristics of’ Moral Value,” he © 


: takes sharp issue with Samuel Alexarider, who; in his Space, Time, and - 
"Deity, -argues that “economic efficiency” is merely an instrumental value. . 
"Macfie maintains,|quite correctly, in the opinion of this reviewer, that - 


- _ efficiency- must be jlooked upon as an end, as well as a means, Any sharp - 


` distinction between ends and means ought to be repudiated. As a notable 
-critique of- an economics grounded on ‘individualist ethics and politics, as 
an eloquent plea for a closer coöperation : among those interested.in the- 


g problems. of society, and above all, as an appeal for students of society to ` 


e explicit their .own philosophic assumptions, this book should be. 
“heartily welcomed! As Frank Knight says in his.foreword, the Lecturer - 
in Political Economy at Glasgow University “is emphasizing what needs 
~ emphasis in the ‘minds -of the audiance he is addressing, particularly the , 


ee economists of the ee world. ”—Munrorp Q. SrBumy. > 


The late Lord Wedewood 3 Testament to Democracy (Amastean Cues l 
Emergency ‘Council, 1943, pp. xix, 355, $3.75) is a refreshing book, free 
from cliché and platitude, - full of facts and faith, and rich from a lifetime. - 


.. of political experie) ce. Colonel ‘Wedgwood loved the British Parliament, : 
f 88 others of his fätnily 1 loved old pottery. He Was. devoted to its history l 
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as well as to its traditions, and was fascinated even by what he believed 
to be its blemishes. In this book, as in his own life, he stands up for the ` 
independent member of Parliament against the rigid party discipline of 
the lest sixty years. He therefore stands for the single-member district 
against proportional representation. He contemplates with horror the fact 
that “placemen” now number approximately one-quarter of the Hcuse 
of Commons. He thinks it probable that at the end of this war the Labor 
party will disintegrate like the Liberal party at the close of the First 
World War, its place being taken by a Communist party. He calls himself 
- & philosophic anarchist, and looks forward to communism in essentials 
end private enterprise in luxuries. He pleads for Zionism and-for a re- 
vival of liberalism toward native races. He hopes that need for exchange 
stabilization will drive American and British business men toward federal 
union. He fears a corporativism that is tender to the vested interests of 
well-organized groups. And his faith in Henry George even leads him to ` 
find hitherto unsuspected virtues in the Naw England property tax. 
Whatever unity this enjoyable and suggestive book has, it gets from the 
personality of Josiah Wedgwood and from the nineteenth-century ideals 
_ of personal liberty, tolerance, and government by discussion, by which 
he fearlessly judges the large-scale organizaticn of our twentieth century. 
—W. Harpy WICKWAR. 


George Fitzhugh (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1943, 
pp. ix, 360, $3.00), by Harvey Wish, is another book in the excellent 
Southern Biography series edited by Wendell Holmes Stephenson and 
Fred C. Cole. Professor Wish has turned out a scholarly work that is well 
documented. George Fitzhugh was born ir the tidewater section of 
Virginia and lived there practically all of his life. He became one of the 
chief literary spokesmen for the slave-holding South. With the state- 
- ment that “we must meet propagandism with counter-propagandism,”’ 
he proceeded to his task with enthusiasm and relentless energy. Fitzhugh 
was an unprincipled propagandist for his cause, and not a scholar. He 
became a prolific writer for magazines and newspapers. His chief contri- 
butions were to DeBow's Magazine end to tha Richmond papers. But he 
also produced at least two books of note—Sociology for the South and Can- 
nibals All! In Soctology for the South, Fitzhugh attempted to show that 
free competitive society was & failure. Unknowingly, he stumbled upon 
some of Aristotle’s ideas about the value of slaves to the progress of man- 
kind. In Cannibals All!, he further emphasizes the weaknesses of free 
competitive society, and his attacks on capitalism antedated by many 
years similar ones made by totalitarians of ou> day. Fitzhugh believed the 
Southern slaveholding aristocracy to be the master race; Negroes he re- 
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ganda as inferior and not capable of being disetel Fitzhugh v was at 7 
K an. -unreconstructed rebel. After the Civil War, he was conciliatory, and 





“cote; Magazine, he conceded that free Negro labor was more profitable- a 
thah slave labor; but he refused to change his mind about Negro educa- 
-tion. Professor Wish’s, George Fitzhugh should be of ‘considerable value. ’ 
“to political scientists. It is interesting to find `an American writer of the 
: Qld South advancing some of the theories of present-day totalitarianism. E 
f: —CouuEn B. GOSNELL. -o 
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én became an nployee of the Freedmen’s Bureau. Writing for Lippin- l 
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Jan.-Feb., 1944. 








Dec., 19438. . 

. Postwar teas for cities. Wilson W. Wyatt, m Mun. Rev. Dec., 1943. 

. Sees need for urban, rural coöperation. Ernest L. Anthony. Mich. Mun. 
Rev. Dec., 1943. ` i 
. Dallas prepares for the füturë. Y. R. Smitham, Nat. Mun. Rev. Feb., 











1944. 

Police. How Ban Diego police handle juvenile dėïnquency. Cliford E. Peterson. 
Western City. Jan., 1944. 

Records. Five county record books ona hundred Feet of flm. Walter H Wickins. 
Am. City. Jan., 1944: , 

Sanitation, Refuse diapos by sanitary fll: Jean L. Vincens, Western. City. Jan., 
1944. 
. Streets. Btreat and highway programs, Wesley W. Polk. w. Mun. Rev. Dec., 
lee: 

- Taxation, Anomalies and inequalities in local rating. F. W. Showers. Pub. ‘Mae 
a -Dec., 1943. 
- Detroit taxes excess profits: Richard A. £ullivan, Pub. Util. Fort. Feb. = 





1944,” 
- Tokyo. Tokyo since Pearl Harbor. John Morris. Harper’s. Feb., 1944. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Books cnd Pamphlet= 


Bazter, Bernice, and Cassidy, Rosalind F. Group axperience; the demogratio way. 
Pp. 235; N. Y.: „Assoc. Press.. 1943. 

Bennett, Owen, The nature of demenstrative proof according to the gHastples of © 
Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. Pp. 97. Wash.: Gathalie Univ. of America Press. 
1948. = 

Bernardo, Héctor. El régimen corporativo y et tiiä; actual. Pp: 53. Buenos 
Aires: Acsum, 1948. 

Blodgett, Ralph H. Comparative ezonomic systems, Pp. 845. N. s Macmillan. 
1944. 
` Brown, Earl. Why race riota? Lessons Rom Detzoit. Pp. 31. N. Y.: Pub. Afairs 
Committee. 1944. 

Burnàam, John. Total war; ‘the economic es. of a war economy. Pp. 339. 
Boston: Meador. 1943. 

- Cue Cénoves, Agustin? ‘Historia del’ capitalismo. Pp. 249. Mexico City: Talleres 
de Imp. Grafos. 1943. 

Democracy; should it survive? Pr. 159. Milwsukee: Bruce. 1043. A 

Gabriel, Ralph H. The course of American democratic thought. Pp. 458. N. Y.: 
Ronald Press. 1948. a, 

Gathings, James A. An introduction to political ecience. Rev. ed. Pp. 805. Ann 
” Arbor (Mich.): Edwards Bros. 1943. 
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re 


Gretton, Georga 1 H. Victory Bening at home; a programme of. minimum war, aims. 


“Pp. 188. N. Y.: Norton. 1944. 


Heering, Gerrit Jan. The fall of Christianity; a study of Christianity, the state, 


_ and war. Pp, 253: N.Y.: Fellowship Publications. 1943. 


` Lerner, Abba P. The economics of control. Pp. 474. N.Y.: Macmillan. 1944. 
- Levy, S. Leon. Nassau W, ‘Senior; the prophet of modern capitalism, Pp. 454. 


` Postoù: Bruce Humphries, 1944. 


Univ. of Tex. Press. 1943. 


7 e ae Se a l ‘ae A g Articles p 


‘ £ 


. Lohr, Frederick. Anarchism;- a Shiloasphy. of freedom. ` Pp. 68. London: F.. 
Lohr. 1942, ` 

- Macdonald, C. and G: Freeing democracy. Pp. 108. London: Mitre Press; “1948. 

-- Marsh, Frank B. Modern problems in tlie ancient world. Pp. a Austin. oe 


als 


Anglo-Saxon Tradition. Are Americans` foreigneist? George Catlin. Fortnightly. 
Nov., 1948. - “ 


ee Capitalism. The Protestant ethic and the spirit’ of ER the history. ofa” 


controversy. Ephraim Fischoff. Soc. Research. Feb., 1944. ` 
Catholic Church. Salvemini, the Catholic church, and fascism. Harry H. Flan- 
nery. Free World, Jan., 1944. . 
- Conservatism: Tradition and propaganda, Frañeis G. Wilson. gute of Politics. 


~Nov., 1948. : 


, Democracy. The theory of democracy. Thomas r. Woodlock. Am. Jour. of. Econ. 
and Sociol: Oct., 1943. - 

. The idlisnitaa of democracy. John M. Murry. Fortnightly. Nov., joss, 
í . Democracy and internationalism. Cart D. Wells. Sociology. and Boo. 
‘Research. Jan.-Feb.; 1944. 3 
Economic Philosophy. Economics ii in a unified world. Wesley: C. Mitchell Soe, Sa 








`- Research: Feb.; 1944. - 


. Government and Business. The laissex-fairo state in relation to the national i 
economy. Clem C. Linnenberg, Jr. Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar. Dec., 1948. . ~ 
Group Health Plans. Group health plans; some legal and : ‘economic aspects, 


= Yale.Law Jour. Deo.; 1943. 


- History. Politics ‘and. history in the age of enlightenment. Friedrich Engel 
Janosi..Jour. of Politics. Nov., 1943. : ro 
‘Hobbés. Hobbes revisited. D. P. Heatley. Jurid. Rey. Dec., 1948.. -0 i 
~ Hooker. Of the Laws of Hoolesiastical Polity; first form. Hardin. Craig. Jal our. af l 
Hist. of Ideas. Jan., 1944. r 
` Humanism. Scientific humanism. M. C. Otto. -Antioch Rev. Dec., ‘1943: ee 
———. Humanism and modern sciences. M. Whitcomb Hess. True Christian : 


` huñanism. Walter P. Burke. Catholic World. Jan., Feb., 1944. 


-. Ideology. Ideology as a means of social control, I and IL Joseph S. Roivcek: Am. 2 


_Jour, of Econ. and Sociol. Oct., 1943, Jan., 1944. 


` Jefferson. Jefferson and the: freedom of the human spirit. Claude G. Bowers. The 
‘enlightenment: in Thomas Jefferson. Herbert W. Schneider, Jefferson among the ' 


i philosophers. Gilbert Chinard. The arts and Thomas’ Jefferson: H. M, ‘Kallen. 


Jefferson as a planner -of ‘national resources. Charles E. Merriam and Frank P. 
~Bourgin. Thomas Jefferson and the perfectibility of mankind.- 7. v. Smith. Ethics. ; 


~ July, 1943. 


Marx. Man of his century; g reconsideration of the historical sgniance of Karl: 
a See, F. Bloom. Jour. of Eok -Eson Deo 1943. : . AT adia 
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Moral Philosophy. The moral foundations of sconomics. Rockwell D. Huni. 
World Affairs Interpreter. Autumn, 1943. 
. “Rationality” in concuct; Wallas and Fareto. Monroe Curtis Beardsley. 
Ethics. Jan., 1944. - 

. National Socialism. The common man on trial. Helmut Kuhn. Rev. of Politics. 

Jan., 1944. l 

Natural Law. The rights of man and natural law. Frank H. Knight. Ethics. Jan., 
1944. : 7 

Oppsnheimer. Franz Oppenkeimer’s economic ideas. Eduard Heimann. Soc. 
Research. Feb., 1944. 

Political Philosophy. Recent French politics and literature. Marcel Trol. 
Queen’s Quar. Winter, 1948-1944. 
. The education of man. Frank O’ Malley. Rev. of Polities. Jan., 1944. 

Public Opinion. Public opinion, we may be sure, has a fine future! Raymond S. 
Tompkins. Pub. Util. Fort. Feb. 3, 1944. 

Pym. John Pym. 8S. Reed Breit. Fortnightly. Dec., 1943. ~ 

Races. Democratic government eases racial strife. Martin H. Bickham. IU. Mun. 
Rey. Jen., 1944. 
. Race-thinking before racism. Hannah Arendt. Rev. of Politics. Jan., 











1944. ` 
Radicalism. A revival of political radicalism? Francis Neilson. Am. Jour. of 
Econ. and Sociol. Oct., 1943. 

Research. Militarization as a research field. Leonard Bloom. Sociology anc Soc. 
Research. Jan.—Feb., 1944. 

Social Sciences. Education and the social sciences. George D. Stoddard. Prelimi- 
naries to synthesis in the social sciences. J. H. Fichter. The failure of the social sci- 
ences. Glenn E. Hoover. Am. Jour. of Econ. and Soziol. Oct., 1943. 

Thoreau. Henry David Thoreau; transcendental individualist. Charles A. Madi- 
son. Ethics. Jan., 1944. i 

Vichy Régime. The political theory of Vichy. Gladys M. Kammerer. Jour. of 
Politics. Nov., 1948. 

War. Belligerent power. L. E. O. Charlton. Fortnightly. Dec., 1943. 

. Global war and the study of history. Gso-ge Haines, IV. Social Forces. 
Dec., 1943. 

. The meaning of the present conflict. T. Swann Harding. Am. Jour. of 
Econ. and Sociol. Jan., 1944. 

Wilson. Woodrow Wilson; prophet. Ray S. Baker. World Affairs Interpreter. 
Winter, 1944. 








GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


MILES O. PRICE 
Law Library, Columbia Univerzity 


AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES 


Censorship Office 


Cods'of wartime practices for American press. Edition of Dec, 1, 1943. Washing- 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1948. 14 p. Same: Code of wartime practices for American 
broadcasters. Edition of December 1, 1948. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1943. 
8 p. 
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x a a for 4 ag ae 
f ` Commerce Department oe ` i bie ar 

Consus bureau. City finances, 1943: v. 2, Topical seta no. L oity debt on June 

30, 1943 (cities covered are those having populations over 25, 1000). Washington, 
1943. 16 p. [Processed.] 

~- State finances. 1943. v. 1, Individual date EN (Reports for individual . 

` states, for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1943, are being issued in processed form, 

. averaging about 7 pages each) . 5 

Population: v. 4, Characteristics by’ age, marital status, relationship, 
education, and pitixenship, pt..1, United States summary. Washington: Govt. - 

. Ptg. Off., 1948. xii, 183 p. (16th census, 1940) $1.25. ~ 

Retirement systems for state and local government employees, 1941. Oct., 
1943. Washington, 1943. viii, 144 p. (State and local government special study; 17, 
final) [Processed.] 

Foreign and domestic commerce bureau. The United States i in the ‘world economy: 

_ the international transactions of the United States during the interwar period, 
Prepared i in the international economics and statistics unit, by Hal B, Laty and 
associates . . Washington, G. P. O., 1943. viii, 216 p. illus. tables. (U. B. Bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce. Eeonomic series no, 23. ) 











Congress ° ` : ` 
House of represeniatices. executive agencies, piah committee to investigate. Reports., 
(The second and third intermediate reports have to do with the O. P. A., alleged 
seizure of judicial and legislative functions óf the Government by the O. P. A., 
and price-fixing on meats. Washington, G. P. O., 1943, 27, 13 pages, respectively.) 
Insular affairs committee. Investigation of political, economic, and social condi- 
tions in Puerto Rico, hearings, 78th Cong., 1st sess., pursuant to H. Res. 159. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1948. pt. 14, 1173-1818 p. ý 
Judiciary committee. Constitutional amendment to reduce voting’ és to 18, hear- . 
ings before subcommittee no. 1, 78th Cong., 1st sees., on H. R. Res 39, proposing ' 

„amendment to Constitution of United States, extending right to vote to citizens. 
18 years of age or ‘older, Oct. 20, 1943. ee Govt. Ptg. Of., 1943. 13 p. 
5g. 

House of representatives. Ways and means committee. Ranbustiatia: of war“con- - 

- tracts, hearings, 78th Cong., 1st sess., on EL R. 2324, H., Ry 2688, and H. R. 3016,. 

` bilis to amend 6th supplemental national defense appropriation act of 1942. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1948. 1100 p. (revised print). $1.50. . ~ 

` Sénate. Expenditures and commitments by United States government in or for 
Latin America, report by Hugh Butler relative to expenditures by United States 

: . and reply to such report made by Kenneth McKellar, with espns il 
papers from ‘heads of departments Verifying same... Washington: Govt. pe 

` Off. 1948. xi, 170 p. (8. Doc. 182, 78th Cong., ist. eas). 204. f 

; J udictary committee, Poll taxes, report to accompany H. R, 7 (making | un- 

_ lawful requirements for payment of poll tax.as prerequisite to voting in primary 
or other’election for national officers’. . : ] Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off.,. se 4l 
p. (S. Rep. 530) ; wo 

Military affairs committee. Manpower, national war service bills, summa- 

' tion of testimony before Senate’ and . House of Pori committees on 
military affairs regarding 8.666 and H. R. 1742. paneer of civilian’selective . 

. war service with aid of selective -service system . . by Arthur L. Williston. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1943. i iii, 34 p- ` : 2 
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General Accounting Office 


United States government salary tables. Oct. 30. 1943. Washington: Govt. Pig. 
Off., 1948. 40¢. 


Interior Department 


National park service. Jamestown Island. Oldest legislative assembly in America 
and its first statehouse [with bibliography; by Charles E. Hatch, Jr.] Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Of., 1943. 30 p. il. 10¢. . 


Labor Department 


Labor statistics bureau. Division of historical studies of wartime problems. Battle- 
ment of claims arising under canceled war contracts, 1918-1926; by J. D. Edwards 
illustrated with six case studies, by D. B. Howard. Washington, 1943. 135 p. 
(mim.) 


Library of Congress 


Bibliography division. (Bibliograpnies, compiled by Helen F. Conover, have been 
issued on the Balkans, Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia. Processed.) 
Legislative reference service. Abstracts of postwar literature. (The legis_ative 
reference service issues a mimeographed series of releases, abstracting books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and government documents. Numbers 276-300 were re- 
leased in December, 1943. Of considerable interest, they are supposedly reserved 
for distribution to members of the Congress.) 


Navy Department 

Office of records administration. Administrative ofice. Administrative reference 
service reports. (This series of reports, begun in 1943, during which year five were 
published, are issued in processed form, ranging from 15 to 100 pages in length, 
find are for the study of-naval officers confronted with problems of international 
law in relations with foreign ccuntries, particularly ocoupied ones. No. 2, prepared 
by Henry P. Beers, relates to tke U. B. Naval detachment in Turkish waters, 
1919-24; No. 4, by A. C. Davidonis, to the American Naval mission in the 
Adriatic, 1918-1921; no. 5, by Henry P. Beers, to the U. 8. Naval forces in North- 
ern Russia, 1918-1919.) 


President 


The war messages of Franklin Delano Roosevelt to the people of the United 
States, to the Congress of the United States, and to other nations; supplament 
Nov. 7, 1942—July 30, 1943. Waskington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1943. 71 p. 

National resources planning board. Estimates of iuture population of United 
States, 1940-2000; prepared by Warren 8. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton. Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1948. 137 p. 85¢. 


State Department 
Damages in international law; ty Marjorie M. Whiteman. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Of., 1943. v. 3. iv, 1553-2242 p. (Publication 2005). $2.25. 
Digest_of international law; by Green Haywood Hackworth. v. 7. Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Of., 1943. v, 709 p. $1.75. 
Foreign relations of the United States, 1929. (In three volumes) Volume 1, 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1942. 1085 p. $2.25. 


id 
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~ Treasury ena X - - Si 
. Federal, gtate,-and local government—fiecal relations; a report by a special com- - 
~ mittee-designated to conduct | a study on intergovernmental fiscal relations in the r 


United States. Washington: Gòvt. jita Of., 1943. 595 P. (78th Cong., Ist, 8e88.; 
3 Senate Doc.-69.) : 


_ Works Projects Administration , S k ia od EE I 34 


Historical records éurvey. Presidential geegutve sda. v. 1, Lists v. 2, 2, Indes. Now 
‘York, Hastings House, 1944, a v. $12.44. 4 La 


: ‘STATE AND- TERRITORIAL : 
: “OsLAVORNIA es - ; 
° Legislature. Manual of legislative procedure for state- legislatures and hae uy 
` legislative bodies, by Paul Mason. Sacramento, State Pr. Of., 214 Btate Capitol, 
_ 1943, 564 p. $1.50. 
. . University of California, Berkeley. Bureau. of public almirol Fiscal aspects, 
; of metropolitan, consolidation, by H. A. Simon. Bérkeley, 1943. 67 p. (Administra 7 
tive measurement studies; no. 3.) $1. 00. ; : 
Official war publications. Guide to state, Senia and Canadian publica: pee 


tions. Volume 6, DE 1943. Éy Jerome K. Wilcox .. . Berkeley, 1943. 274 p. - 
Gaim.) | , ee aes 


a 


Sst 


ere 





/TLLENOTE i 


_ Legislative council. I IARE ibia County health departments: “Report” i 
pursuant to proposal 184 sponsored by Benator Thomas P: Gunning. ornano, 
` 1943. ii, i. 25 p. (mim.). Publication 67!) 


' INDIANA 


$: 
ža 


University of T adiaka. Bureau of government ene Judicial r review of ERIA ag 
in ten selected states. By O. P. Field. Shoomianion, 1943. 81 p. tables. Beady” 
_ ho. 12). 5 é 


pa WR ~ 


; rowa’ 


z > t 
Ahok Towa. City counctl. The e ordinances, 1943. Ames, 1943. 826 p-- tables, map. - 
KANSAS : . DE . aeaa 


` Legislative council, Research department. Filing and scabbisation o of adnata. 
regulations: experience of other states with publication and filing’ systems; an 
-analysis of the operation of the Kansas filing law of 1939. By E. O. Btene. Pope 
1948. 34 p. [Processed] (Publication no. 120) . 


KENTUOKY 

Governor. Kentueky government: a- report on the executive ‘andl administrative 
a work of the Kentucky state: government, 1939-1943. Frankfort, -1943. -74:p. 
University of Kentucky. Lexington. Bureau of business research. The state auditor, 
by, James W. Martin, Robert L. Sawyer, and B: ‘Marie Frasef. Lexington, 1948. : 
v,- "15 P y 
x Bureau of-government research. “A denis of change i in Kentusky govern- 
ment and politics, by J. B. Shannon, J. E. Reeves, H. Clyde tere poe R 
' Lynn, Lexington, 1043. 47 p. ‘otinrta ` ; e B 
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z 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore. Department of legislative reference. Ordinances and resolutions of the 
mayor and city council passed at the annual session, 1942-43. Baltimore, aoc 
386 p. $1.50. 


MICHIGAN 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Bureau of government. Michigan highway fi- 
nance, by Robert 8. Ford and Marvin A. Bacon. Ann Arbor, University Press, 
1943. vili, 191 p. (University of Michigan governmental studies no. 12). 


MISSOURI 


State historical society of Missouri. Constitutional convention, 1875. Debates of 
the Missouri constitutional convention of 1875. Volume 10. Columbia, State 
historical society of Missouri, 1943. 535 p. 


NEW JERSHY 


Legislature. Proposed revised constitution (1944) pending before joint legislative 
committee to formulate a draft... Trenton, State Library, [1944?] 26 p. 
Legislature. Joint committees... on revision of the New Jersey consitiution . 
Record of proceedings. (n.p., n.d.] Parts I-II, 1224 p. (paged continuously) (In 
addition to the record of the hearings held on the proposed new constitution, this 
contains various reports and also the texts, as amended, of earlier constitutions.) 
Secretary of state. Elections, Ravised statutes with amendments and supplements 
thereof, and other acts concerning elections to June 1, 1948, with chronological 
index. Trenton, 1943. xviii, 273 p. r 


NEW YORK 


Civil service commission. The civil service law, being chapter 7 of the Consolidated 
Laws (as amended) together with Art. V, sec. 6, of the constitution, certain other 
laws relating to civil service, and rules and regulations for classified service. 
Albany, 1943. 212 p. 50¢. 
Legislaiure. Joint committee on industrial and labor conditions. The American story 
of industrial and labor relations. Albany, Williams Press, 1943. xx, 315 p. 
Joint commitice on the state education system. Interim report of the New 
York city sub-committee ... Albany, Williams Press, Inc., 1943. 499 p. 
Intermediate report of the joint legislative committee on the state educa- 
tion system. Albany, Williams Press, 1943. 44 p. 
Temporary salary standardization board. Sixth report... submitting a ravised 
schedule of compensation for the positions covered by chapter 859, Laws of 1937 
. Albany, Williams Press, 1943. 189 p. 
Temporary commission for the revision and codification of the laws relating 
to municipal finance. Fourth raport ... Albany, Williams Press, 1948. 180 p. 
New York (city). Department of investigation. Report: investigation of anti- 
American and anti-Semitic vandalism. W. P. Herlands, Commissioner. New 
York, 1944. 170 p. (mim.) 
Nassau county. Comptroller. Five-year cumulative report of county of Nassau, New 
York, and all municipal subdivisions, showing indebtedness, assessed valuss, tax 
levies, tax rates, issue as of December 31, 1942. Mineola, L. I., 1943. 64 p. 
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Ohio siate university, Columbus. Bureau of bducational research. Financial ai for 
Ohio cities and exempted villages- as of September, 1943 ... compiled by T. O. 
Holy and R. L. Pounds. Columbus, 1943. 3, 24 p. (mim.) ` 


to. 


OREGON 


„University of regen, Higer, Bureau of annioipal research and service. Curfew 
“ regulations i in 57 Oregon cities. Eugene, 1944. 9 p. (mim. ) (Information | bulletin ` 
no. 57) 25¢. . ` , 
Extraterritorial water service of cities in Oregon Eugens, 1943. 10 p. 

` (Information bulletin no. my s 





S 


. PRNNBYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania siate college. Bureau of business research. (The bureau has issued- ` 


statistical abstracts of thirty or more Pennsylvania cities. These miméographed Š 


ua abstracts average about nine pages). 


SOUTH CAROLINA ‘ ' oF - 


` State planning board. The south and distribution of Borueren | in South Carolina. : 
ak de Petty. Columbus, 1943, 233 p. (Bulletin no. BA) 


TENNESSER , . i 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. Governmental reference service. (In 1943, - 
Governmental reference service began the eseee en o: a periodioal, ARENES 
government") g 


WASHINGTON p a Dg 


University of Washington, Seatila. “Bureau of PEE research: A EE, 
basio building code for Washington cities, by Alfred L. Miller and Joshua a 
` Vogel. Beattle, 1943. 28 p. . , - . 


` 


“WEST VIRGINIA 


Supreme court of arali. Constitutional danvention, 1861-1863. Debates and . 
proceedings of the first constitutional convention of West Virginia (1861-1868) - 
Huntington, Gentry Brothers, Printers, 1943. 3 v. Ed. by Charles. H. Ambler, 

Frances Haney Atwood, and’ William B. Mathews. 

Legislature; Committee to investigate cost of siate s government. Report. cae Charleston, 


1948. V, 400 p. tables. 


" WISCONSIN ` r 


. Depariment of taxation. Receipts and disbursements of the state aad all politioal 
` subdivisions for.the fiscal years ending on or before December 31, 1936—41. 
Madison, 1943. 8 P. (mim.) (Bul. 118) - 

Legislative ‘reference library. Summary of. the action of the 1943 regular seession 
of the Wisconsin legislature on some of the more important Les coming ` 
-before it. Madison, 1948. 128 p. 
Milwaukee. Common council. Milwaukee code of 1941, second supplemenes Cover- - 
ing the period Jan. 1,:1942-Sept. 1, 1943. Milwaukee, N. M. Gill, ed., Municipal ` 
reference library, 1948. v.p. $1.50. . 


BRASIL 


v ae = te 





FOREIGN AND cena 


-x - 


Sé&o Paulo. Estado. Secretária da aia. e negócios do inleršor. Reforma da. -orga- 
nizagiio judiciaria do estado. Estudos e anteprojetcs elaborados no Governo do Sr. 
Interventor federal . . . 840 Paulo, Imp. Oficial do Estado, 1943. 135 p. 
Mintstério de relaciones esteriores. Resumen de la historia del Brasil . . . Jonathas 
Serrano... Rio de Janeiro, Imp. Nacional, 1943. 127 p. ; 


CHILE r . « 


Universidad ds Chile, Valparaiso. La adminis-racién. comunal: memoria de 
prueba... Gustavo Loroa Rojas. Valparatso, -1943. 169 p. 

Universidad de Chile, Santiago. Escuela de ciencias juridicas y sociales. Seminario 
de derecho público. Nociones sobre el asilo territorial o político. (Asilo externo) . 
Santiago de Chile, Ese. Tip. “La Gratitud Nac:onal,” 1943. 190 p. "(Colección 
de estudios de derecho internacional. No. I) 


ouBA ` i l l 
` Ministerio de defensa nacional. Direċción de propaganda de guerra. Del Kaiser a 


Hitler. Alberto G. Montes. Havana, P. Fèrnándea y Cfa., 1943. 182 p. 


OSMCHOSLOVAKIA 


Mintsiry of foreign affairs. Information service. The Soviet-Czechoslovak treaty. 
Bubert Ripka. London, 1943. 31 p. (Czechoslovak documents and sources} (An 


. address.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


British information services. Winston Churchill, prime minister, A selection from 
speeches made by. Winston Churchill during the four years that Britain has been 


. at war. New York, 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 1943. n.p. illus. 


Foreign office. United “Nations relief and rehabilitation administration. Regula- 


‘tions and reports adopted by the Council at its first seasion, held at Atlantic City 


- December 1, 1948. London: H. M. S. O., 1943. 90 p. (Cmd. 6497) 1s.6d. 


GUATEMALA 


Presidente. Viajes presidencialas: breves relatos de algunas aan ee adminis- 
trativas del General D. Jorge Ubico, Presidente de la República. [Por] Federico 
Hernández de León. Tomo IL Guatemala. Imp. “El Liberal Progresista,” 1948. 
546 p.” 

Secretaria de relaciones ezieriores. Coleoción de tratados de Guatemala . ` Vol. 
II, Parte' ee: Pactos interamericanos. Guatemala, Tip Nacional, ‘1948. 
mae p. 


Lithuanian legation, Washington, D. C. (The Lizhuanian Pr in Washington 
publishes a ORRE, maumeographed: “Current news on the Tithuanian situation”) 


`” mexo -> . å Eola 


Dept.” of state for [een affairs. Bureau of international news service. The good 


- neighbor policy and Mexicans in Texas. C, K. Stevenson and Exequiel Padilla. 


Mexico, D. F., 1948. 22 p. (National and international problems, no. 17) 
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D. T 1943: 46 p. (National and international probioue no. 18) - 
_Executios committee on postwar problems. La cooperacion económica Biron 2 
“cana: principios fundamentales. Washington, 1943. 40 p. (aiy Also Engish 


~. and Portuguese editions. 


Emergency -advisory commiites for politcal defense. Annual report. July, 1943. 


- , a Washington, 1948. xii, 287 p. 


“Inter-American: financial -and economic aa commitiee. Actas del Comite i 
consultivo economico financiero interamericano: v. 18, [i1 Feb. 1436 Aug. 1943] ` 
- Washington, 1948. 2297-2337 leaves. 
` Juridicál division. Improvement, and cordination ` “of iieiea peace 
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“ordonnance” of November 16, 1942, under the authority of Constitutional Lew 
No. 4 of February 10, 1941. The first number of the Journal offictel contained the 
ordinances promulgated in November and December, 1942. After the assassination 
of Admiral Darlan, General Giraud became Haut Commissaire, and then by ordi- 
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THE CHANGING PATTERN OF PUBLIC 
POLICY FORMATION 


ERNEST S. GRIFFITH 
Director, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress 


Change is the order of today, and the nightmare or the hope of 
tomorrow. For better or worse, the orbit of public policy is ever 
widening in all nations and in international organization as well. 
With its widening have come profound changes in the methods of 
policy formation; so much so that the normal vocabulary and 
thought patterns of the lawyer, and even of the political scientist, 
are among the chief obstacles to its understanding. 

In the article that follows there are considered, first, the changes 
in the over-all culture of which public policy formation is a part; 
and, then, and only then, the more precise changes in policy forma- 
tion itself. ; 

I 

Laws were once the typical expression of public policy. In this, 
their one-time characteristic rôle, they are now dying or dead, 
however reluctant many of our national leaders are to read the 
obituary column. Our so-called statesmen choose rather to live 
still in a world of dreams in which nostalgia for the days of a gov- 
ernment of laws blinds them to the changed and paramount con- 
temporary characteristic of government, which is organization to 
attain objectives. In the strict sense of the term, a law is a general 
rule of conduct. But today government consists largely, not of 
these general rules, but of continuous intervention—intervention 
by men in the relations between groups. The changing pattern of 
public policy formation is understandable only as change induced - 
by this drastic alteration which lies at the very heart of the nature 
of government. Nor is this change confined to the change from laws 
to continuous intervention. The concept of policy is itself changing 
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from the solution of problems to the attainment of national objec- 
tives, or even a single national objective. Intervention is now not 
so much directed to a series of ends, but to one supreme end—the 
winning of the war. Even when peace comes, there are signs that 
a similar unifying end—in this case, full employment—will play 
a similarly dominant réle in public policy. If some value or objec- 
tive does become dominant, problems and their solution will be 
in the light of it. They become parts to be integrated—not, as 
before the war, discrete or dispersive policies to be pursued without 
reference to one another. 

This, in turn, is part of a still larger underlying hypothesis to the 
effect that we are witnessing the emergence of a new cultural syn- 
thesis whose magnitude or importance is comparable to the eras 
of feudalism or mercantilism or liberalism. The new pattern of 
public policy formation is a sector of this synthesis. To appraise 
its place in the scheme of things, let us picture first the old, fairly 
stable cultural order; secondly, the pattern of transition; and 
finally, the new age, the main elements of whose architecture are 
even now visible. A schematic presentation will help to make this 
clear. (See chart on next page.) 

Let us first read each column from the top down. 

_ By the past is meant the pattern of the Nineteenth Century, 
especially in England and the United States. Its sectors are suff- 
ciently familiar to need little or no explanation. Their relationships 
have been thoroughly explored, and all too often over-simplified. 
Nevertheless, they did and do “hang together.” In the main, they 
constitute a logical whole—whether we think of the most charac- 
teristic aspect of the period as individualism, the police state, the 
law of supply and demand, the rule of law, private property, or 
individual rights. Public policy emerged largely from parliamentary 
and congressional leadership—to be molded in the matrix of com- 
mon and constitutional law by the judiciary, or to work itself out 
in foreign policy by diplomacy, imperialism, and war. Toward the 
end of the period there was occasional evidence of bureaucratic 
ascendancy, but this was little appreciated or understood. 

The next sounding lies in the years immediately preceding the 
present war. By this time, not only was the old order obviously 
disintegrating, but foreshadowings of the new were already with 
us. Even though a transitional period, it still possessed a rough 
and ready underlying synthesis centering around the power group 
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THE TRANSITION IN CULTURE PATTERNS 


THE PAST 


Technology 
Multiplying independ- 
ent productive units 


Economics 
Atomistic economy 


Market price—self-ad- 
justing 
International free trade 


Economic unit as self- 
interest 
Property as ownership 


Philosophy 
Individualism (Utilitar- 
ian) 
Liberalism 


Emphasis on rights 


Government 
Legislature and judici- 
aty characteristic in- 
stitutions 
Jacksonian democracy 
Local self-government 


Law 


` Generalized decrees 
(government of laws) 


Civil and criminal law 


paramount 


Precedent—as basis for 
decisions 


TAS IMMEDIATE 
PRE-WAR PERIOD 


(The disintegrating old 
and the emerging new) 


Varying degrees of rounc- 
aboutness 
Assembly lines, ete. 


Mixed economy with cer- 
ters of power 

Price distortions—admin- 
istered and free zones 

Trade controls—bilate:- 
alism 

Widening concept of a 
“public utility” 


Changing nature of whet — 


constitutes property; 
ownership to control 


Group utilitarianism 

Pragmatism 

Humanitarianism— War 
(ie, palliative or e- 
cape smotional situa- 


tions) 


Executive and political 
leader characteristic 


Government by whirlpcols 


Façades. rituals—the pe- 


riod of the “quasi” amad - 


the commission 
Undue stretching of civil 
and criminal concerts 
(scelological jurispru- 
deace) 
Rationalisations in dezi- 
sions 


THE WAR AND THE 
FUTURE 


“Technocracy” 

Full productivity 

Integral economy 

Administered prices 

Autarchy-National plan- 
ning 


Economie unit as func- 
tion 


Property as trusteeship 


Social policy dominant 
(not defined) 

Christianity, National- 
ism, Communism 

Emphasis on duties (i.e., 
sacrifice) ; 


Planning boards 


Corporatism 


Specialized orders 
(government of men) 


Adjustment 


Research as basis for de~ 
cisions 
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as its most characteristic feature. This expressed itself in- disper- 
siveness in government, in disorganized pluralism, in an emphasis 
upon unrelated group activity. I, was not really a workable order, - 
as its widespread unemployment and international ill-will and war - 
bore witness. Virtually all major elements of the past had by the 
1930’s undergone profound change, even though the symbols and 
rituals of this past continued to be emotionally defended as well 
as generally retained in conversation and writings. The assembly 
line and large-scale production had brought centers of power in 
industry and labor. These centers of power expressed themselves 
in those rigidities of price and wage which shattered the old eco- 
nomic integration by the law of supply and demand. The concept 
of property as ownership became increasingly irrelevant. Power 
` as control took its place as the economic factor of paramount im- 
portance. The prejudices and demands of economic groups were the 
political insistences which constituted the chief stimulus to govern- 
mental action. The operative political philosophy was a kind of neo- 
Benthamism, a group utilitarianism which acted as though it be- 
lieved that if each group pursued and was granted the attainment 
of its own particular interests, the common good would somehow 
result. The vocal philosophies were a crude pragmatism—which . 
saw each problem as one to be solved singly, with little or no refer- 
ence. to its secondary effects—or a humanitarianism which built 
up palliatives for the wreckage which group utilitarianism left 
behind it—palliatives the chief expression of which was perhaps 
that confession of the warmth of man’s heart, but the bankruptcy 
of his intellect, to wit, unemployment insurance. Each group found 
its legislative spokesmen; its insistences found their ultimate gov- 
ernmenta] expression in the creation of a department, an agency, 
or a commission designed to exercise regulatory continuous inter- 
vention in its behalf; or occasionally, if two groups were clashing, 
in an arbitrating or regulatory agency. The groups, together with 
their legislative spokesmen and administrative agents became so 
many separate centers of policy formation—and “government by 
whirlpools” prevailed. Any compatibility between the programs 
of groups or their governmental expression was purely accidental. 
Behind the rituals and facades of the “quasi” and “administrative 
law” lay the political realities of governmental intervention in group 
warfare. 

Long before the war gave their utterances richer meaning, there 
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were those who perceived the nature of tke difficulty and the im- 
permanence of any social and economic order so brittle. In a sense, 
` fascism and hyper-nationalism were man’s non-rational answer to 
states and societies rent in pieces by unintezrated group struggle. 

It remained for the war to bring the necessary shape of the cul- 
tural synthesis of the future into clear perspective. An integral | 
economy, with each economic group functional in its ultimate na- 
ture, property and control, the economy’s trustees, and the com- 
munity’s objectives dominant—these were not war products alone; 
these were of the essence of the shape of taings to come. Only the 
philosophies that would recognize this fact would survive; only the 
` institutions which could serve its ends would flourish. 

If the problem be that of integrating groups toward the common 
objective—whether that objective be the winning of the war or 
subsequent full employment, then continuous intervention of 
some sort as between groups and over-all groups becomes neces- 
sary. The conflicts between the uncoérdinated power groups were 
total failures in making things tick. Adjustment as the continucus 
regulation of inter-group action became the order of the day; re- 
search or the intelligence function, the basis for governmental poli- 
cies; planning, a characteristic activity. Government and econom- 
ics converge into a new political economy in which the political 
scientist’s study of power, the administrator’s science of organiza- 
tion, the sociologist’s knowledge of group -ehavior, and the ecoro- 
mist’s mastery of statistical prognosis become fused. 

Let us next read across the chart. 

The trends in technology and industrial organization are un- 
mistakable. Large-scale production and concentration of control 
reveal continuous growth. The atomistic economy not only gives 
place to the mixed economy, but in nation after nation (including 
our own) the economy enters a further stage of development as it is 
integrated around a central purpose. Either by corporate and cartel . 
and trade union action or by government intervention, all but a 
minor fraction of prices come to be administered. Under such cir- ` 
cumstances, what then are the respective spheres of, or even the 
distinction between, public policy and private policy? If, through 
patent pools or other devices, it becomes possible for the price of 
glass to be fixed by private agreement, does this become public 
policy only when the government freezes it “for the duration?” 
Does the political pressure of the “private” farm groups become 
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publie policy,only when their definition of parity is written into 
law and administration? or ak 

Moreover, the break-down of the all but forgotten London Eco- 
nomic Conference evidences something more than merely a blind 
hyper-nationalism. Chiefly it indicates that the all but universal 
national economic planning cennot leave footloose a sector as vi- 
tally important as that of international trade. Autarchy in the literal 
sense of the word is likely to be impossible of attainment; but au- 
tarchy as a slogan or ideal plus national control of the international 
trade that remains is almost a corollary of national planning. The 
old self-interest concept, even though tempered with an increas- 
ingly wide interpretation of what constitutes a “public utility,” is 
doomed as it becomes apparent that an integral economy requires 
that each economic unit be thought of as function. Moreover, the 
utilitarianisms—first, individual, and then group, with their dis- 
persive freedoms—yield before the necessity-of integration. This 
necessity in its turn postulates a unified over-all social or public 
policy. Only the philosophies whose paramount emphasis is upon 
duty are compatible with or have survival value in such a situation, 
for individuals and groups alike must coéperate willingly or other- 
wise to attain the common end. Parenthetically, if this reasoning - 
be valid, that liberty which for a time was a useful culture. trait is 
in grave danger unless a philosophy is adopted which holds that 
liberty as well as duty is an aksolute—such, for example, as Chris- 
tianity. Nazism, Fascism, and Communism did not so hold it, and 
liberty did not survive their onalaught.- 

In those governments of industrialized states, in all of which 
leadership and effective policy formation have already largely 
slipped from the hands of the legislature and the judiciary to the 
chief of the state, a further transition is evident—this time from 
the chief of state to the technician or expert. The “planning board” 
takes over, whether we call it the Gosplan or the War Production 
Board. If there is to be deconcentration of such planning, in order 
to avoid some central Frankenstein, it bids fair to assume the shape, 
not primarily of geographic local self-government, but of a corpora- 
tism or economic self-government—democratice or otherwise. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note that Herbert Morrison, 
high in British Labor party circles, calls, not for socialization of 
cartels, but for their control by boards with interest representation 
of capital, labor, consumer, and government. 
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The’ old civil and criminal law, the very laws themselves, after: 
straining at the straight-jacket of the “quasi,” finally have burst 
their bonds; and specialized orders—allocations, price regulations, 
wage awards—signalize continuous intervention in the adjustment . 
of group interests and conflicts. The precedent of the court gives 
way to the research of the economist as tke basis for governmental 
decision. 

But is this not for the war only? Knowing the deep-seated yearn- 
ing for the “good old days” that pervades our electorate, it is te be’ 
expected that there will be an attempt at reversal of the many 
aforementioned trends with the coming of peace. Yet the lesson 
will not and cannot be wholly lost that, by this new type of govern- 
ment, unemployment was abolished; and, even with half of our 
production and ten million other men in the armed services de- 
voted to war, the standard of living of our people has been raised. 
I doubt if ten million unemployed for ten years will ever again be 
_ tolerated. It certainly should not be. 

All this may be strangely unfamiliar and disturbing. There seem 
to be almost no reassuring landmarks through it all. If the problem 
and function of the state are to provide the organizing, integrating 
factor for its economic community in order to permit its full opera- 
tion and to call a halt to the terrible price of group conflicts, then 
a new vocabulary is needed in talking about government. The mak- 
ing, enforcing, and interpreting of laws ara no longer its character- 
istic activities. Rather do we find the state engaged in the adoption 
of objectives and in the research, planning, and adjustment or con- 
tinuous intervention necessary to carry them out. Pervading these 
operations is always the interplay of leadership and popular opin- 
ion. In this interplay, and in the contrikutions made by. govern- 
mental research or intelligence, lies the core of the changing pattern 
of public policy formation. Here objectives are studied, debated, 
and chosen; here the means to attain them are decided upon. 

The question of objectives is all-important. So long as we lived 
in an individualistic climate of opinion, it seldom occurred to pecple 
that government as such should have any general or over-all ob- 
jectives, save possibly in the field of foreign policy—unless one 
includes as an objective freedom for industrial development ` 
through governmental non-intervention. The same could not be 
said as regards limited or special objectives, for in the United States 
and in England there were always special groups wishing govern- 
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ment to make their private objectives its own. By 1940, this latter - 
type of governmental activity had grown enormously, so much so 
that the special groups had virtually superseded individuals as the 
extra-governmental source of public policy. Except where ore gov- 
ernment agency with one clientele opposed another agency with a 
clashing clientele, there were few agencies of the governmert that 
offered any really effective resistance to group pressures, or effec- 
tively urged alternative policies incorporating the public interest. 
‘Perhaps the Securities and Exchange Commission may be regarded 
as a conspicuous exception. Such a situation produced the disper- 
sive state in our own country, a state whose public policy revealed 
a striking similarity to the internal contradictions and inability to 
deal adequately with unemployment and frustration which pre- 
ceded the coming of dictatorships on the European Continent. At 
the door of this dispersive state can be laid the chronic depression 
from 1929 to the coming of the war. 

The change which the war brought was miraculous. Disparate 
purposes were welded into one under governmental direztives. - 
Business, labor, agriculture—all were set to work to make their 
respective contributions. One control after another was interposed, 
and the increase in government intervention, adjustment, and in- 
tegration became continuous. Fabulous research and planning divi- 
sions were set up in all the war agencies. Congress occupied tke dual 
rôle of a cheering section and a gadfly. In the former capacity, it 
voted billions; in the latter, it passed in review (notably in the 
Truman Committee) the various shortcomings of the war effort 
and apparently forced change after change. But now with the post- 
war world looming on the horizon, its rôle as a cheering section is 
muted, and even major objectives (as well as means) of the execu- 
tive are vigorously questioned. 

If full employment as the overriding objective in the post-war 
world can capture the popular imagination—and it may wel. do so 
—there is a genuine possibility that this objective of full employ- 
ment may play the part of paramount integrater now played by 
the winning of the war, though doubtless with more imperfections. 
The inward nature of the problems to be faced in policy-formation 
will not be greatly different. The conflicting power groups w-ll pull 
and tug for advantage. In so far as the definition of advantage tends 
to imply, on the part of industry, labor, agriculture, and tke pro- 
fessions alike, some form or other of administered scarcity, the cor- 
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rective of the “public interest” will obviously be needed. Other- 
wise, full employment would eppear remote. 

One may be justified in viewing with very deep concern the ap- 
parently logical outcome of this line of reasoning. Theoretically, it 
appears to call for the indefinite multiplication of regulating boards 
and commissions, each with 4 research staff, until the seven hun- 
dred or more code authorities of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration days are re-created with enhanced powers. It may be 
doubted whether such an inflated bureaucracy would be tolerated 
politically, even if it could be made to work effectively administra- 
tively, which may be questioned. The political pressures would be 
terrific, as they are today in similar situations in the Office of Price 
Administration and the War Production Board, which furnish the 
closest current parallel. 

It is at this point that some form of “‘corporatism”’ may enter the 
picture as an alternative. By judicious choice and weighting of 
interests to be represented, functional authorities could be created 
experimentallyin three or four industries so that the resultant policy 
` decisions as to price, output, quality, labor conditions, would not 
be greatly different from thcse which would have emerged from 
supply and demand in a competitive order. The important thing 
would be to grant majority representation to those groups witha 
stake in maximum output and low unit profit. With such repre- 
sentation, the need for over-all administrative integration would 
be greatly minimized, although some central board of strategy or 
planning would obviously be needed. 

It must be admitted that such overt recognition of the corpora- 
tive principle is not to be expected immediately in the United 
States. There must first of all be recognition of the functional na- 
ture itself of an industry. In other words, we must sharpen the 
perception already implicit in our vocabulary that steel, transpor- 
tation, banking, milk, amusements, textiles, are integral parts of 
our national life, and that our national life is weakened unless each 
part aciually performs its full function. Incidentally, this failure 
to operate fully, this “conscientious withholding of efficiency,” is 
probably the most serious weakness in the whole capitalist system. 
Few, if any, would argue that the productive capacities of commu- 
nism are superior to those of capitalism, if and when the latter func- 
tions at full capacity—as, for example, it is now doing. The verdict 
is far less certain if the comparison is made between a fully func- 
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tioning communism and the capitalism of the 1930’s, during which 
decade it is by now apparent that the functioning of the demo- 
cratic capitalist states of Europe and North America averaged 
. scarcely sixty per cent of potential. Under any restoration of such 
a state of affairs, it is not unlikely that in another ten or twenty 
years the Russian standard of living might exceed that of any 
European nation and be rivaling our own. The centripetal pull of 
such an achievement upon the frustrated millions on the Euro- 
pean Continent can scarcely be exaggerated. On the other hand, if 
we in the United States can so organize our own economy as to ap- 
proximate in peace-time our achievements of war-time, the pull 
- will be the other way, and our own business men need not lie 
awake nights. 

To integrate or functionalize an industry, in essence, is not—as 
some .business men fondly suppose—merely to vest power in a 
trade association or cartel to “rationalize” the given industry. 
There is no surer way to perpetuate the economy of scarcity and 
chronic unemployment. Nor is it enough to “democratize’”’ the 
control by the addition of labor representation—even equal labor 
representation—to the board or association which forms the policy. 
The history of such efforts has far too frequently demonstrated that 
labor, in return for high wages, will reinforce the employer’s 
monopolistic pricing policies, and hence perpetuate the economy of 
scarcity. 

If corporatism rather than government regulation is the path 
chosen, the obvious answer is so to constitute the governing body 
or functional authority for each industry that a majority of its 
members will have their primary stake in what. has been defined 
as the “public interest” or the “national objective.” If this be 
maximum production at low unit profits and prices, then a majority 
of the membership must come from groups such as producers of 
raw materials, consumers (including other businesses), the govern- 
ment, and perhaps even the unemployed who would find employ- 
ment under a program of increased production. The majority 
would presumably also be composed of those committed to the 
survival of private enterprise and the capitalist system, so as to 
avoid confiscatory tendencies. An ancillary device is to give the 
governing body a secretariat with full right of access to the books 
of the businesses affected. The resultant publicity, in and of itself, 
would be a mighty force in the direction of compelling groups to 
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justify their conduct in the light of the over-all objectives, the at- 
tainment of which constitutes the public interest. _ 
Much of this discussion is, to say the least, premature. Institu- 
. tionally, there is lag as well as adaptation, and the public discussion 
(as distinct from the realities) is, for the most part, couched in 
terms of the Nineteenth Century, or even earlier. 


II 


In American terms and among American institutions, what is 
this changing pattern of policy-formation? May I speak first of the 
Congress? Congress does not yield its deeper usages or its more 
subtle mores to the casual observer. Even after three years of close 
observation, the writer claims little more than the beginning of an 
understanding. 

Some things may be said. Congress, in its procedures, usages, and . 
overt activity, bears witness to the transition already mentioned. 
Sometimes there is an almost futile attempt to write details into 
- law; at other times there are only a declaration of an objective 
(under legal rituals) and the authorization of an agency to realize 
the objective by effecting the necessary adjustments among our 
economic groups. Leadership follows no one pattern. Sometimes it 
emanates from committees, but more often from the executive. 
Apart from the winning of the war, there are few signs of an over- 
all goal before which subsidiary, but conflicting, objectives must 
yield. “Government by whirlpools” continues, even during the war, 
- albeit with muted vehemence. The economic groups and interests 
are liberally and sincerely represented in the personnel of the Con- 
_ gressional committees whose activities chiefly affect them. The 
tradition of trusting a committee is strong, usually to be overridden 
only when, as in the case of the House Committee on Labor, the 
committee is out of tune with the dominant mood of the House gs a 
whole. 

The research or intelligence which accompanies Congressional 
deliberation deserves study. For the most part, the reluctance of 
Congress to implement its deliberations with research of its own 
is notorious. One result has been a very considerable degree of de- 
pendence upon the research and planning emanating from the 
executive. The obvious manifestation of this dependence is found 
in the appearance before appropriate committees of representatives 
of the executive, together with the custom in many committees of 
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routing all seriously cons:dered proposals to the executive depart- 
ments affected for comment and criticism. Less known is the tend- 
ency somewhat surreptitiously to borrow positions or fvll-time 
persons from executive departments to assist in committee re- 
search. These relationships are mentioned in by no means a critical 
temper. They have much to do with the approximation to British 
or parliamentary usage of much of our government, and share cer- 
tain of its advantages. They do, however, reveal weaknesses which 
appear in more striking fashion in the British system. Research in 
the executive has many strengths, but it also has certain limitations 
as well. Publicly, such research can scarcely take issue wita a po- 
litically assumed position of the President or Prime Minister. 
Moreover, departments and agencies almost of necessity, if they 
believe in themselves, will seek to expand—and recommendations 
will follow accordingly. Finally, they hate to admit mistakes, even 
to themselves, and bureaucratic rut may result. 

Congress, therefore, seeks in increasing measure its own research 
staff aids, and will, I predict, seek to develop them still further. 
Not to mention the Legislative Reference Service, conserning 
which my objectivity might be somewhat suspect, one should note 
the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue, the newly 
acquired staffs of the appropriation committees, and of the nu- 
merous special committe2s. Always, however, there is the danger 
that such staffs will be tempted to differ with the executive in order 
to justify their independent existence. In such an event, there may 
be danger of a further enhancement of the conflicts inherent in 
separation of powers. Some people have attributed the feud or gulf 
between the Treasury and the Ways and Means and Finance Com- 
mittees primarily to this factor. 

As regards policy formstion, the special committees or the shade 
investigations by standirg committees with their own staffs often 
represent a desire to break away from dependence upon executive 
fact-finding, as much as £ desire to investigate or harass the execu- 
tive. Moreover, in a curious sort of way, the special committee is 
an adaptation to or corrective of the seniority rule in standing 
committee chairmanships. It provides a vehicle for genuine leader- 
ship on the part of members (usually third or fourth or fifth-sermers 
in the House and second or third-termers in the Senate) whose 
abilities are frustrated in the normal committee chairman sequence. 

It must never be lost sight of that, with all its faults, Congress 
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is a not inaccurate mirror of the more articulate and insistent 
opinions of the complex group and sectional pattern of our publie 
opinion. In its own way it is also a guardian—better than the Su- 
preme Court, I fear—of that remaining vitality in state and local 
political action which needs freedom from both coercion by law 
and purchase by grants-in-aid to survive. If it could work out a 
more effective method, nct merely to compromise between eco- 
nomic groups, but also to provide means to integrate these same 
groups in some decentralized fashion, it would make thereby a 
major contribution toward arresting the onward march of national 
executive dominance in policy formation. 

One final word before leaving the consideration of Congress. It 
has been popular in administrative and academic circles to decry 
what appear to be arbitrary and irrational Congressional moves 
against the public relations and other activities in the executive 
departments, especially those which look toward informing the 
public as to programs so as to lay the necessary foundation for 
coöperation and support. Some of these moves have taken the 
form of demands or orders to remove officials. What is the inner 
meaning of these efforts? I do not wholly understand them. In 
part, they are accounted for by the realization that, since public 
policy determination has to a great extent shifted to these execu- 
tive departments, and since one of their chief weapons in obtaining 
and retaining popular support is their control of the press releases 
as well as the research and day-to-day field contacts of the action 
programs which they administer, in the last analysis, the men cho- 
sen in the departments will determine the tone and direction of 
these releases, research, and contacts. Therefore, Congress deems 
it within its right, not only to lessen the opportunity for such in- 
fluencing of opinion, but also to control the type of man to be 
chosen. 


The new orientation of governmental processes comes to its full. 


flowering in the executive branch. The President and the depart- 
ments and agencies both lead public opinion and are influenced 
by it. For each agency has its own clientele, largely drawn from , 
the groups whose pressures were often instrumental in the agency’s 
creation. The trilogy of the pressure group, the agency, and the 
appropriate Congressional committee often constitutes the ‘‘whirl- 
pool” characteristic of our government. Within this whirlpool lie 
the research and planning which, with or without specific Congres- 
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sional sanction, eventually emerge in a regulatory or action prcgram. 
Here and there, elements of a potential corporatism may be de- 
tected, in formal and informal advisory committees, or even in the 
selection of representatives of interests to serve on the board or 
commission. In the combination of research, experience, anc pres- 
sure lies the genesis of public policy. 

But this is chiefly a dispersive type of policy-formation. Of the 
genesis and effectiveness of the adoption and pursuit of cver-all 
objectives or values, one is much less certain. Congress Las no 
over-all policy group within its own membership or institutions, 
unless the still relatively untried George and Colmer post-war 
committees prove such. For a brief moment, the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee rose to this stature as a joint l2gisla- 
tive-executive group, but the coming of the war sent its far-reach- 
ing program into eclipse. Perhaps its chairman, Senator O’Ma- 
honey, may yet succeed in reviving its approach in his subcom- 
mittee on post-war industrial organization. Only time will tell. 

Apparently such over-all policy is more likely to be generated, if 
at all, in the executive. Little centers appear here and there which 
give reason for hope. In the Executive Office of the President, 
Baruch for the post-war period and Byrnes for the winning of the 
war are at least potentially “ministers without portfolio” who can 
undertake to represent this enormously important over-all point 
of .view. In the Bureau of the Budget, there exists in embryo an- 
other potentially codrdinating vehicle, and in the Treasury the 
preoccupation with general fiscal policy forces very considerable 
general research’ and planning. Our foreign economic policy is po- 
tentially coérdinated in the Foreign Economic Administration, 
ostensibly under State Department directives, although the muta- 
bility of a government agency in this field is proverbial. Perkaps of 
greater practical significance for the time being is the network 
of joint committees and liaison men who in the give and take of 
discussion, both formal and informal, somehow or other succeed in 
coordinating our war effort. For example, the war on inflation had 
its over-all strategy worked out in an informal session of key men 
from a number of agencies, who mapped out a simultaneous coör- 
dinated attack along ten or a dozen fronts at once. 

Where and how will the public interest find its future expression 
in public policy formation? Will it look to Congress, or to the execu- 
tive, and if to the latter, to what part? Will it look at all to the 
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courts? There are two strands woven into this concept of “public 
interest,” and they lead, I believe, in somewhat different direc- 
tions. If by “public interest” we imply an over-all vision of a good. 
society,.a kingdom of God on earth, we may anticipate political 
development with more and more leadership centered in the Presi- 
dent, and with the chief function of the presidential office coming to 
be the dramatization of over-all values or objectives and of the 
means whereby they are to be attained. The pattern of such an 
approach is clear. Government—yes, bureaucracy—thrives on such 
an approach. On the other hand, the delusion of the short-cut by 
central as distinct from local or individual initiative is its peculiar 
temptation, and also perhaps its worst enemy. This is the New Deal 
mood—if there is a problem, solve it by government, preferably by 
the federal government. In those nations where the over-all values 
have been false and the definition of public interest has been in 
terms of a race or class, fascism with its mood of aggressive preju- 
dice and communism with its hatreds and its opportunistic moral- 
ity have come to be the debased expression of policy-formation of 
this type. 

The second strand in the definition of the public interest is less 
familiar in its articulation, more realistic in its actuality. This, 
strand would hold the public interest to be the product of the demo- 
cratic adjustment of group interests by each group participating in 
decisions significant to it. Down this path lies corporatism, the pos- 
sibility of a decentralized operation of a pluralistic society. 

In both definitions‘alike, the precise meaning of the ‘‘public in- 
terest” rests ultimately upon values. Both alike suffer from the 
danger of the group myopia which identifies group interest with 
general welfare—a neo-Benthamism or group utilitarianism insidi- 
ous in character. Only if the values can become community values, 
perhaps through the reunion of operative political theory with re- 
ligion and humanism, has the group a chance of becoming func- 
tional in its attitude. Then the President plays to the full his rôle 
of national leader; administration becomes atprofession as well as 
a career; and Congress rises to its full stature as the democratic ex- 
pression of a consecrated general will. 


4 
SOME PROBLEMS OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


A. C. DAVIDONIS 
Princeton University 

The United States Army officially defines military government as 
“that form of government which is established and maintained by 
a belligerent by force of arms over occupied territory of the enemy 
and over the inhabitants thereof.’ “It is a government imposed by 
force and the legality of its acts is determined by the laws of 
war.’ An application of this definition in the formulation of an 
adequate and enlightened civil affairs policy brings many difficult 
problems in its train, and particularly is this true in the modern, 
complex organization of society and warfare. 

Thrown into prominence by the war, such problems of military 
government at present occupy the attention not only of American 
political and military: authorities, but also of numerous scholars and 
publicists.* That the latter should display so keen an interest in 
what is apparently a strictly military matter is a sign of the growing 
realization that solution of the problems of military government is 
vital for the successful prosecution of the war and for establishing 
the conditions which will‘make possible an equitable peace settle- 
ment. American public opinion, to some extent led and mould2d by 
scholars and publicists, is unmistakably concerned with civil af- 
fairs administration of allied occupied territories across the sea and 
with plans for those yet to be occupied. In fact, that concern is 
currently running at flood-tide—perhaps more so now than ever 
before in our history. Now while this is a healthy sign of democratic 
vitality, as well as an inevitable concomitant of total war, it is not 


1 FM 27-10; Rules of Land Warfare (Washington, D. C., 1940), p. 2, Art. 6. . 
[Hereafter cited FM 87-10]. Drawn up and published by order of the Secretary cf War, 
this manual codifies the accepted international laws of warfare as well as tke cus- 
toms of war, together with the American interprotation of these rules. The contents 
of the manual are mandatory upon American forces in the field; they can deviate 
_ from these rules only by express permission of higher political authority. 

1 Ibid., p. 76, Art. 284. 
_ 3 For example, see B. Akzin, “When Our Troops Occupy,” Harper’s Magazine, 
Feb., 1943; Fortune, “Prepare to Occupy,” Feb., 1948; H. Motherwell, “Military 
Occupation and Then What?—AMGOT and Its Future Headaches,” Herper’s 
Magazine, Oct., 1943. The winter issue (1048) of the Public Opinion Quarter-y was 
entirely devoted to military government problems; its fourteen articles vary greatly 
in quality, 
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altogether an unmixed blessing, for it virtually constitutes a new 
problem in the field of military government. Ironically enough, that 
problem is not confined to areas captured from the enemy, because 
it exists chiefly at home. In the surcharged, emotional, war-time at- 
mosphere, the clamor of public opinion, final arbiter in a democratic 
state, may actually impede the Army in its task of dealing satis- 
factorily with civil affairs abroad. A few words, therefore, on the 
history of American military governments and the powers under 
international law to conduct civil affairs on occupied soil may not 
be amiss at the present time. 


I. HISTORICAL APPRAISAL 


Although military governments were established by American 
armed forces earlier in the century, it was not until the Mexican 
War of 1846 that a coherent theory concerning their function was 
formulated." Because in that period Jacksonian democratic senti- 
ments Were still widespread, both the theory then developed and 
its practical application in Mexico by General Scott conformed to 
humanitarian precepts.’ This benevolent concept has survived for a 
hundred years, and, more significant, has grown increasingly 
stronger with the passage of time. For example; President McKin- 
ley’s memorandum, written at the time of our occupation of Cuba, 
(July 18, 1898) reads: “In the exercise of these high powers [of ad- 
ministration] the commander must be guided by his judgment and 
his experience and a high sense of justice. Our occupation should be 
as free from severity as possible.’’6 It is now traditional that when 
compelled-to assume control of civil affairs in an occupied region, 
the armed forces of the United States act strictly within the limita- 
tions imposed by international law and custom; furthermore that 
they interpret and temper these laws with justice and humanity in 
order to cause a minimum of hardship to civilian inhabitants in that 
area. 

4 On early American military governments, consult D. Y. Thomas, A History of 
Military Government in Newly Acquired Territory of the United States (New York, 
1904). Also see R. H. Gabriel, “American Experience with Military Government,” 
in this-Revinw, Vol. 37, No. 3, June, 1943, for a concise account. 

§ For this salient point, I am indebted to Professor Ralph H. Gabriel, of Yale 
University, currently teaching in the Charlottesville School of Military Govern- 
ment, who emphasized its importance in a paper read before a meeting of the 
American Historical Association in New York City, December, 1943. 


s J. B. Moore, A Digest of International Law (1906), Vol. VII, p. 261, and see 
following. 
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Faced with the reality of this hundred-year development of 
. legality and leniency in military government administration, we 
may inquire whether it was due entirely and solely to the dispen- 
sations of the American democratic spirit. A close examination 
indicates that this is not altogether true, for impersonal factors and 
chance played a considerable part in fashioning this particular 
American military practice. In the first place, all American wars 
since 1846, with the exception of the Civil War, were short and cul- . 
minated in relatively easy victories. This was true in 1848, in 1898, 
and in 1918. Under these circumstances, very little of that venge- 
ful, embittered hate which is often the by-product of a life-and- 
death struggle appeared in this country during the course of war. 
Certainly nothing appeared which can compare in intensity with . 
the traditional hatreds on the European continent. Moreover, 
American policy always distinguished carefully between the enemy 
government and its people; war was waged only against the oppos- 
ing sovereign and armies, not against subjects and civilians.’ Because 
of these factors, the United States not only was inclined to be 
generous, but it could easily afford to be lenient in the treatment 
of civilians domiciled in areas under American military, occupa- 
tion.® Notice that in the four-year Civil War, which was cruelly 
hard-fought, the hatreds engendered were to a degree responsible 
for some of the uncompromisingly severe military governments 
erected on ex-Confederate soil, and particularly so after the end of 
hostilities when the military governments fell under Congressional 
control.® 

Another observation is that the United States had the good for- 
tune to fight most of its wars during the last hundred years in areas 


1 This concept is expressed in the Doctrine Rousseau~Portales, recognized in the 
nineteenth century, and strongly reflected in the spirit of the Hague Regulations. 
Its pristine qualities have greatly deteriorated as a result of the allied “hunger- 
blockade” in the First World War and mass bombing techniques in the present war. 
These developments primarily affect combat conditions, but they influence as well 
the measures adopted by a hostile belligerent in occupied territory. During the last 
war, for instance, the Germans offered economic reprisal in retaliation for the British 
blockade as one of the reasons for removing machinery and tools from Belgium. 

2 Humane treatment of civilians also stemmed partially from the devotion of the 
ordinary soldier, and particularly the officer, to the word of the law. His origin in a 
common law state strengthened this tendency. 

® Bee J. G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (New York, 1987), passim. 
The scandalous régime of General Butler in New Orleans, however, can by no means 
be considered typical. 
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where the inhabitants had noi progressed far in developing their 
special brand of political nationalism. That was the case in Mexi- 
can territories in 1846, in Puerto Rico during the Spanish War; and 
it must be remembered that no American troops entered the Ger- 
man Rhineland in 1918 until after the armistice had been signed. 
Now this is highly significant. When the German, bent on con- 
quest, sets his foot across the French or Russian frontier, he suto- 
matically sets off a chain of reactions waich results in hatred, re- 
pression, and death. These three great Powers exist almost con- 
tiguously in an atmosphere of scarcely concealed suspicion. Each 
is maturely and belligerently aware of its national consciousness. 
The patriotic instinct of the civilians urges them to resist the Ger- 
man invader by sabotage, assassination, and all other possible 
means. To this the German replies with oppression, and so the 
vicious cycle runs its course. The United States has not been faced 
` with such problems; this is another reason why our civil affairs 
policy could follow traditionally democratic lines. It should be 
pointed out, however, that when forced to deal with incipient na- 
tionalism in the Philippines, as represented by the Aguinaldo in- 
surgents, the American military government cracked down hard in 
adjusting itself to this situation.’ 

A final feature which enabled the United States to maintain its 
enlightened concepts of military government is one that was partly 
shaped, partly fortuitous. When American armed forces occupied 
foreign soil, they frequently appeared as liberators. Of course this 
was not the case in all instances, but it was true of Cuba in 1898, 
of Dalmatia in 1918, of Sicily and Italy in 1943. This is our policy 
today toward the German-conquered countries of Europe and the 
Japanese-dominated areas in the Far East. The rôle of liberator 
meant much in the past, and it is to be Loped that it will mean fully 
as much in the future. A population that welcomes the invading 
forces is one that will quite readily bow to thé order established by 
those forces, and it implies that the military government can afford 


14 See J. Hopkins and M. Alexander, Machine-Gun Diplomacy (New York, 1928), 
passim. Examination of military government: practice in the Philippines leads to 
important general consideraticns. It appears thas a case could be developed histori- 
cally to show that military governments tendec towards severity when operating 
in backward regions if the purpose was to destroy the separate political entity of 
the territory, and permanently to bring it under the sovereignty of the occupant. 
Many examples are found in the overseas expansion of European states during Hig 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 4 
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to be lenient because the possibility of hostile acts against it are 
greatly reduced. Owing to such circumstances, a number of Ameri- 
can military governments in the past enjoyed considerable success. 
In instances where the population under occupation did not regard 
American troops as liberators and consequently reacted adversely 
to military authority, strong action in civil affairs administration 
was necessarily employed as a counterweight. Such a sitvation 
arose in the ex-Confederate states during and after the Civil War 
as well as in the Philippines at the turn of the century. 

In summary, American civil affairs policy in invaded regions was 
conspicuously benevolent, but this benevolence tended to turn 
sour on occasions, specifically in the Philippines, when the exigen- 
cies of military necessity demanded recognition. It is therefore 
pertinent to inquire further into the relationship between miltary 
necessity and the international laws and customs of war as they 
affect military. government." 


U. THE CONCEPT OF MILITARY NECESSITY 


The military governor, writes Major General Allen W. Gulion, 
Provost Marshal General, is limited in the exercise of his funcions 
“only by the laws and customs of war, and by such instructions as 
he may. -iye from higher authority.” ® To the cynic, the laws of 
war may appear simply as generally accepted usage, and lacking 
any higher sanction, they may be broken with impunity if reasons 
of state dictate. Americans have traditionally excoriated such a 
view, and have consistently acted in the profound belief—and 
fought for it—that international law is fundamentally a code of 
behavior. with all the power of morality and legality behind it. In 
practice, American military governments have scrupulously ob- 
served the tenets of international law, but it is not surprising shat 


11 We are not concerned here with the ultimate sanction behind military govern- 
ment, which is political, but focus attention upon the military instrument responsi- 
ble for the éstablishment and administration of a civil affairs policy in oce.pied 
territory. The Hague Regulations, 1907, Section III, Arts. 42—56, “On Miltary 
Authority over the Territory of the Hostile State,” codify the main body of wr-_tten 
international law on the subject. The best recent treatment of the rules and customs 
of war as they apply to military government is E. H. Feilchenfeld, The Internatsonal 
Economic Law of Belligerent Occupation (Washington, D. C., 1942). A brief but in- 
cisive analysis may be found in C. F. Barbar, ‘Trial of Unlawful Enemy Bell ger- 
ents,” Cornell Law Quarterly, Vol. 29, No. 1 (Sept., 1943), p. 53 ff. 

u “Military Government,” Coast Artillery Journal, Vol. 86, No. 2 (Mar.—£Apr., 
1943), p. 22. 
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some deviations should have occurred, particularly in the matter 
` of controversial rules. An illustration is found in President McKin- 
ley’s directive of July 18, 1898, to the Sezretary of War. The occu- 
pation of Cuba by American forces, acecrding to the President, in 
effect transferred Spanish sovereignty over the island to the United 
States. This interpretation of jurisdictional relationships ran 
counter to the general usage of the nineteenth century with regard 
to the non-impairment of sovereignty by reason of belligerent oc- 
cupation.” 

On an elementary level, internationel law may be defined as 
_ those rules which have achieved approximate universality in guid- 
ing the behavior of states, and which are recognized as binding on 
the nations. This code is divided into two categories: written law, 
formalized in treaties or conventions, and unwritten law, com- 
monly referred to as custom or usage. Custom derives from a num- 
ber of sources, chief among them being interpretations logically de- 
duced from written law, the practice of governments, decisions 
handed down by various tribunals, and opinions generally accepta- 
ble to authorities on international law. Both the written and un- 
written rules constitute international law, and as such are binding 
upon states, unless exempted by specific reservations. Several na- 
tions, for instance, have made Article 44 of the Hagu”™™. v zuletions 
the subject of reservations; consequently, as among them, it does 
not possess the obligatory character of international law. Inter- 
national law is neither finite nor absolute, for it may at any time be 
modified by agreement among states; this may occtr even between 
belligerents while hostilities are in progress. 

Only those rules of international law which apply to military 

13 The doctrine of unaltered sovereignty was ater clearly implied in the title of 
Section III, Hague Regulations, 1907, which reacs: On Military Authority aver the 
Territory of the Hostile State. PM £7-10, pp. 78-74, Art. 273, states that occupation 
“ , . . does not transfer the sovereignty to the occupant. .. .” 

4 Bee FM £7-10, p. 1, Art. 3. 

1: B. Aksin, Data on Military Government in Occupied Areas, Library of Congress, 
Legislative Reference Service (Washington, D. C., 1942), p. 6. Article 44 was re- 
served by Germany, Austria, Japan, Russia, and Montenegro (FM 27-16, p. 80, 
Art. 307). Article 44 reads: “It is forbidden a belligerent to force the population of 
occupied territory to furnish mformation about the army of the other belligerent, 
or about its means of defense.” 

16 Tt was not a legal barrier, for instance, which prevented the German and Brit- 
ish governments from reaching an accord on maritime law which was being woefully 


abused by U-boat warfare and the off-shore blockade in the war of 1914. The reasons 
were political, and dictated by military necessity. ‘ 
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government are of concern here. More specifically, only those rules 
that deal with belligerent occupation of hostile territory have bear- 
_ ing on this subject.!’ The primary body of formal, written law cir- 
cumscribing belligerent occupation is comprised in Section III of 
the Hague Regulations, 1907, Articles 42-56.1% Although both 
groups of belligerents violated various articles of the Hague Regu- 
lations during the first World War, particularly the rules touching 
upon economic matters, none of the belligerents denounced the 
Regulations. Hence, they have survived to the present together 
with interpretations and accretion of custom subsequent to 1918.. 
This war finds them badly battered, but still undenounced. 

And they are still unreformed. Compiled in the nineteenth-cen- 
tury atmosphere of relative security, separated by centuries—and 
it was assumed forever—from brutal wars of physical extermina- 
tion, reflecting the preoccupation with classical economic laissez- 
faire, the Hague Regulations manifestly are insufficient guides for 
military government today. Collectivism in varying degrees has 
replaced pure Manchesterian doctrine in our world; the war of ex- 
termination is a current reality.1® Section III of the Hague Regula- 
tions does not adequately take cognizance of changed world 
conditions, and this fact has a vital and direct bearing on military 
governments. As Feilchenfeld puts it, “when occupation practices 
became harsher... from 1914 on, many oppressive measures 
could be adopted without going beyond universally. recognized 
rules of law, owing to the gaps in the Hague Regulations and their 
vagueness on important points.”*° Even a casual diagnosis of Ger-- 
- man civil affairs policy in occupied countries, both in the war of 
1914 and in this war, testifies to the unchallenged accuracy of this 
statement. 

Convenient loopholes which can be exploited by occupying states 
admittedly exist in the Hague Regulations. On the other hand, 
certain restrictive rules that appeared as the quintessence of human 
wisdom in 1907 now seem intolerable, unrealistic, and:are conse- 


1 Belligerent occupation in the course of hostilities is only one form entailing 
the erection of military government. There are several other forms, such as occupa- 
tion under an armistice, occupation of a neutral country by agreement, and so on. 
fee B. Akzin, Data on Military Government, passim. 

18 Authorities on international law are not agreed on the precise application of 
the Hague Regulations to post-armistice military governments. 

19 Witness Poland. K ; ; 

3è E, Feilchenfeld, The International Economic Law of Belligerent Occupation, p. 21. 
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quently disregarded. An example may serve to illustrate the point. 
The Hague Regulations prohibit an occupying belligerent to adopt 
policies causing fundamental changes in the institutions of the 
occupied country.” In the first World War, the allies accused Ger- 
many of international delinquency because of attempted alzera- 
tions in the political relationships between Flemings and Walloons 
then existing in Belgium.” Yet Russia found it expedient to soviet- 
ize the eastern half of Poland in 1939-40. Germany has placed the 
stamp of political and economic totalitarianism upon her satellites 
and conquests. It is affirmed United Nations policy to eradicate 
fascism in Germany and Italy. Indeed, the Allied Military Gov- 
‘ernment by decree recently abolished fascism in Sicily and the oc- 
cupied provinces of Italy, not entirely for reasons of military 
necessity, but largely as a step in the execution of a definite political 
strategy. Undoubtedly the Hague Regulations were violated, but 
it seems clear that they are incompetent rules to encompass the 
exigencies of the current total war and world revolution. 

Fixed by international convention, Section III of the Hague 
Regulations can be modified by agreement among states. This has 
not been accomplished for several reasons, inertia prominent 
among them. Meanwhile, a considerable body of interpresative 
rules on the rights and duties of occupying belligerents which stem 
from the Hague Regulations remain in a state of flux. Even apart 
from all controversial rules, it was previously indicated that the 
acknowledged laws and customs of war pertaining to military gov- 
ernment are insufficient as they now exist to cope with present 
world conditions and modes of warfare. Speedy bombing planes, for 
instance, which cause devastation to the rear of the combat zone 
might well result in modifications of our present concepts of mili- 
tary government, because military necessity may make change 
imperative. 

Nevertheless, these inadequate laws and customs are necessarily, 
for lack of anything more comprehensive, the immediate inter- 
national regulations thet give form to a military government and 
civil affairs policy. This grave situation elevates the concept of mil- 
itary necessity to a preéminent position, for by appealing to it in 
order to plug gaps in the law, emphasis is laid upon convenience 
and force rather than upon legality. In such a case, as for example 


Hague Regulations, Section ITI, Art. 48. Also see I". Feilchenfeld, op. cti., p. 77. 
z Ibid., p. 89. x 
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certain aspects of German civil affairs policy in Poland, the evident 
deterioration of legality can be purified by no theoretical exegesis, 
however vigorous. 

Military necessity is one of the fundamental doctrines underlying’ 
the rules and customs of war. It is defined on the opening page of 
FM 27-10 as that rule “under which, subject to the principles of 
humanity and chivalry, a belligerent is justified in applying any 
‘ amount and any kind of force to compel the complete submission of 
the enemy with the least possible expenditure of time, life, and 
money.” The Manual defines the equally important principle of 
chivalry as an injunction against treacherous conduct, and that 
of humanity as the prohibition ‘‘of any such kind or degree of 
violence as is not actually necessary for the purpose of the war.” 
If one wished to chop logic, he could demonstrate that in the defi- 
nition above, the clause ‘‘not actually necessary for the purpose of 
the war” could mean the application of force as required by mili- 
tary necessity. Hence, the principle of humanity would be sub- 
ordinate to military necessity. Chivalry, too, is frequently a relative 
matter. The Germans consider soviet partisan tactics in occupied 
Russia dishonorable and treacherous. Moscow views the matter in 
a totally different light. To regard the interrelation between mili- 
tary necessity, humanity, and chivalry in the absolute and abstract 
is, however, as futile as it is unrealistic. Theory seldom resolves it- 
self into reality. The interaction of these three principles has little 
concrete meaning on an abstract level; they must be considered 
against a historical background, or against a given set of particular 
conditions. Fortunately, the variety and elasticity of civil affairs 
problems handled by any relatively modern military government 
. administration, but notably American, has permitted ample scope 
for the exercise of the principles of humanity and chivalry when 
politically desirable. 

Ideally, military necessity operates within the framework of the 
laws and customs of war. But military necessity can easily conflict 
with those rules. The exigencies of a given situation may demand 
that they be interpreted with dubious legality or even violated 
outright. This danger seems especially strong in the case of a des- 
perate state which, sensing defeat, believes that delinquencies will 
not appreciably increase the ultimate measures of retribution im- 
posed by the victor.” On the other hand, a ruthless state confident 


3 Thus press reports indicate that in their retreat from Russia German forces 
compel undetermined numbers of Russian nationals to go along as a source of labor. 
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of victory might well indulge in violations, and rely upon the vir- 
tual immunity conferred on the victor after the war. It is conceiva- 
ble that the fate of a campaign, an army, or even state, may rest 
in part, or perhaps wholly, upon military government measures 
that contravene the laws and customs of war. A cursory survey will 
show that many illegal German practices in Belgium during the 
‘First World War, such as establishment of concentration camps, 
were predicated upon demands of military necessity. 

According to Major General Allen W. Gullion, Provost Marshal 
General, the primary objective of military government is “to help 
bring the war to a successful termination. The administration of 
military government is subordinate to military necessities involving 
operations, security, supply, transportation, and housing of our 
troops.’ It is assumed that military necessity will always function 
within the confines of law; yet, as indicated above, thisis a fallacious 
assumption. Contrary to custom, the Spanish employed concentra- 
tion camps in Cuba during the revolt there in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. British forces did the same during the Boer 
War. Britain unquestionably violated Section III of the Hague 
Regulations when in 1914 she subverted the allegiance of troops 
in Egypt believed loyal to the Turkish government. Article 52 of 
the Hague Regulations, which limits requisitions,” was notoriously 
violated by all belligerents in the Balkan Wars of 1911-13, and by 
the Germans in both major wars of this century. 

Under Article 43 of the Hague Regulations,” occupying forces 
retain the right, and are under obligation, to maintain law and or- 
der. Beyond this civil function, occupants may issue regulations to 
cover legitimate military requirements, although no express powers 
for this purpose are granted in the Hague Regulations. These ad- 
ministrative, legislative, and police regulations, as Feilchenfeld 
aptly points out, extend ‘‘over practically all fields of life.”?” Rules 
affecting allegiance, sovereignty, and private property impose 

“ Major General Allen W. Gullion, “Military Government,” op. ci., p. 22. 

u Article 52 reads as follows: “Requisitions in kind and services shall not be 
demanded from municipalities or inhabitants except for the needs of the army of 
occupation. They shall be in proportion to the resources of the country, and of such 
a nature as not to involve the population in the obligation of taking part in the 
operations of the war against their country.” 

% Article 43 reads: “The authority of the legitimate power having in fact passed 
into the hands of the occupant. the latter shall take all the measures in his power to 
restore and ensure, as far as possible, public order and safety, while respecting, un- 


less absolutely prevented, the laws in force in the country.” 
7 E. Feilchenfeld, The International Economic Law of Belligerent Occupation, p. 88. 
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some limitations upon the power of regulation, but where no checks 
exist the scope of government enlarges under the concept of mili- 
tary necessity. Even the presence of legal checks is no insurmounta- 
ble deterrent, as the examples cited in the preceding paragraphs 
make clear. The requirements of military necessity, functioning 
within a certain set of specific conditions, are the only logical ter- 
minus to the extension of authority in a military government. In 
practice, this logic is rarely driven to its extreme; for even the most 
calloused international delinquent pays a measure of lip service to 
law, and there remains always the possibility of reprisal. National 
policy, humanity, and particular circumstances can be, in addition, 
very powerful formative factors. The primary check to an intolera- 
ble expansion of oppressive authority in an occupied country by - 
means of military government derives from the general recognition 
in modern times that it best serves the long-range interests of bel- 
ligerents not to push the doctrine of military necessity to extremes 
and identify it with unadulterated, brute force. 

It is fortunate that such practical deterrents to the demands of 
military necessity actively assert themselves in moulding the form 
of military government. Yet it would be unrealistic to suppose that 
a state would be willing to act strictly in accord with the laws and 
customs of belligerent occupation if ultimate victory or defeat, 
with the tremendous implications they connote in total war, 
thereby hung in the balance. 


III. SPECIFIC POWERS UNDER INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The history of American military governments discloses that 
the United States was enabled by circumstances to follow its 
humanitarian impulses and, with rare exceptions, avoid driving 
the principle of military necessity to its logical conclusion. This 
cannot be interpreted as an indication of soft moral fiber, but the 
contrary; for it requires a stout heart and a sure belief in one’s 
destiny to be magnanimous in the emotional and physical stress of 
war. In conducting military governments, the armed forces of the 
United States frequently did not, surprisingly enough, utilize all 
the powers available under international law, although no question 
of legality could have been raised. It is not generally realized how 
vast is the legal arsenal inherent in the laws and customs of war 
which the United States possesses in common with other nations 
for the establishment and administration of a military government 
on hostile soil. To review a few of these specific powers is to recog- 
nize their immense scope. 
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In military government, the maintenance of order is secondary 
to the principal object, namely, “to provide for the security of the 
invading army and to contribute to its sapport and efficiency and 
the success of its operations.”*® Theoretically, - all. governmental 
functions of the invaded area cease upon occupation; in practice, 
however, they continue under the supervision or with the active 
participation of the occupier. American practice relies heavily on 
local officials who discharge their functions under Army supervi- 
sion. Although the military governor, who is the theater com- 
mander, may delegate his duties to a subordinate, he has the right 
to “suspend existing laws and promulgate new ones” as military 
necessity demands.*® The sovereign ownership of the territory in 
question is not affected, but the right to 2xercise full control for the 
duration of the occupation is conferred oa the invading force.*" The 
occupant has the indisputable right, among other things, to regulate 
commerce, control. transport and’ comrcunications, censor private 
mail, and suspend the local press entirely if deemed advisable. La- 
bor can be requisitioned in the occupi2d region, but inhabitants 
cannot be forced to work on projects which would involve them in 
military operations against their own country.*! The occupying 
authorities are empowered to collect taxes and other revenues. The 
first charge upon those revenues is the costs of administration, but 
the remainder is completely at the disposal of the invader. Looting 
and plunder, as systematized by the Nazi army, is, of course, illegal. 

Obedience from the civilian population can be demanded and 
if necessary enforced by the. military governor, in order to provide 
for the security of his forces, to maintain order, and to facilitate 
administration. Basic requirements of the population are not over- 
looked, for, apart from humanitarian considerations, historical ex- 
perience proves it unwise to drive a people to desperation. Volun- 
tary coöperation of the inhabitants and the demands of security 
are more readily achieved by a civil affairs policy which concerns 
itself with the essential necessities of the people. Beyond providing . 
for basic needs, as food, water, and closhing, it is the American rule 

s FM 87-10, p. 76, Art. 285. l l 

2° Ibid., pp. 76-77, Arts. 236 and 288. © Tbid., pp. 74-15, Art. 273. 

” Hague Regulations, Section II, Art. 52. Also see FM 27-10, p. 79, Art. 303. 
Requisition of services is limited to the needs of the army of occupation. This is 
entirely different from the ilegal German prastice of drafting labor in occupied 
countries for work in Germany. The German argument that labor in Germany indi- 
rectly supports the army of occupation does not cover the point in law. To argue 
that such labor is voluntary is only a thin disguise. On the question of labor, see 


E. Feilchenfeld, The Internartonal Economic Lew of Belligerent Occupation, pp. 12, 
19, 91-92. 
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to respect religion, morality, the sanctity of domestic relations, and 
to protect the individual.?? Humane treatment by the occupant, 
however, obligates the population in several ways. Although the 
question of fidelity is in no way involved, for only a naive invader 
would expect more than toleration, the enemy people must behave 
peacefully, obediently, and commit no hostile acts which would 
endanger the lives of occupying forces or their administration, or 
impair their military operations. 

Now all this is ideal, and if it functioned in reality as well as in 
blueprint, the problems of military government would, to a degree, 
correspond to the ordinary difficulties of civil administration, with 
the great difference that the military governor must frequently 
contend with a war-wasted area and superimpose his government 
on that already existing. However, restiveness rather than docility 
is characteristic of an enemy people under occupation, and particu- 
larly so if, in a stage of high national development, the occupied 
region forms only a portion of the belligerent state. Patriotic senti- 
` ment then may well express itself in underground resistance, which, 
in its manifold forms, must be dealt with by the military governor 
and his chain of subordinates. 

Passive resistance, in some cases more theatrical than effective, 
usually disturbs the occupying forces but little. It is when the in- 
habitants under occupation resort to overt acts of sabotage and 
espionage, circulate hostile propaganda, and aid prisoners of war 
to escape that the military government must proceed with firm 
measures. Such acts, patriotic on the one side, are termed war 
treason™ under the laws of war, punishable by death after trial, 
“although a lesser penalty may be imposed.’ Resisting civilians, 
whether they are termed marauders or armed prowlers, are not 
entitled to treatment as prisoners of war if captured; for, the nature 
of their crimes being outrageous, the military court is empowered 
to hand down a death sentence. United States practice does not ' 
recognize as lawful belligerent guerillas masquerading behind the 


8 FM 87-10, p. 78, Art. 300. Protection of the individual and respect for private 
property does not preclude. the appropriation of property, such as houses, for tem- 
porary and military use, and the invader reserves to himself the right of taxing both 
people and property as well as levying forced loans (tbid., p. 83, Art. 825). 

8 Ibid., p. 78, Art. 301. 

u Authoritative opinion on the question of war treason is still in a state of flux. 
American and British field manuals employ the term. 

= FM 27-10, p. 89, Art. 357. Also sée pp. 58-60, Art. 2056-214; and p. 87, Art. 850. 
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lines as peaceful citizens; they, too, are subject to the death 
penalty.* 

Should civilians in an oceupied region Jaunch a program of noc- 
turnal assassination directed against the cccupying forces, or other 
acts equally criminal, the military government has the right to exe- 
cute the individual culprits. If they cannot be apprehended, the 
military governor may under the law of reprisal take hostages to ` 
guard against the continuation of unlawful acts.*’ Such hostages 
“may be punished or put to death if the unlawful acts are neverihe- 
less committed.”®* Americen practice does not prohibit mass penal- 
ties by way of reprisal, and these ‘‘collective punishments may be 
inflicted either in the form of fines or otherwise.’’®® Where the guilty 
individuals cannot be identified, tried, and punished, the military 
government, after careful inquiry, possesses authority to burn “vil- 
lages or houses, etc.,... for acts of Lostility committed from 
them.”’4° Punishments of ‘this sort are the military governor’s re- 
dress under international law for war crimes committed against 

‘his forces or administration in the occupied district. 

Guerilla operations, or even outright rebellions in occupied ter- 
ritory, do not legally affect the authority of the military govern- 
ment, provided it takes prompt and effective measures to suppress 
them.“ In fact, the resisting persons, being violators of the laws 
of war, are no longer entitled to protection under those laws.” 
They are termed “war rebels,” and when captured are subject to 
the death penalty even if the revolt originated in a summons to 
arms by the exiled government.“ However, Américan interpreta- 
tion recognizes the leveé en masse;“ but under modern conditions of 
warfare a general uprising would indeed be the result only of utter 
desperation or burning hope of liberation. In the event of a lereé en 
masse, the armed forces in occupation face two alternatives. They 
can elect to evacuate, thereby terminating the occupation and 
military government. Military strategy and necessity do not al- 
ways leave this course open, because retrzat might cut off communi- 


3t Toid., pp. 87-88, Art. 351. 37 Ibid., p. &8, Art. 358. 

38 Thid., pp. 89-90, Art. 358, d. 

3 FM 27-10, p. 90, Art. 358, e. Also see p. 86, art. 344. 

48 Thid., p. 90, Art. 358, oe. i 

“ Ibid., p. 75, Art. 280. 4 Ibid., p. 5, Azt. 12, 

* Ibid., p. 87, Art. 349. The same penalty is applicable “in event of conspiracy 
- to rebel, whether or not such conspiracy shall have matured by overt act of hostility” 

(ébid., Art. 849). “ FM 37-10, p. 75, Art. 280, 
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cations with troops in forward areas. In such a case, the military 
government can choose to hold its ground and attempt to smash 
the uprising. That, of course, means a general blood-bath. 

It must be emphasized that these enormous powers enjoyed by 
military governments under the rules and customs of war are not 
peculiar to the United States, but are for the most part interna- 
tionally recognized as legitimate applications of military force 
necessary at times to accomplish a mission.“ To possess and to em-. 
ploy these powers, however, are two very different things. In the 
hands of an unscrupulous, ruthless state, engrossed with logic to 
the exclusion of humanity, they can become the instruments of - 
‘oppression. Evidently Germany has so utilized them. Although the 
Nazis might brief a legal case for the razing of Lidice, for example, 
it nevertheless remains an instance of that kind of heartless terror 
which only breeds a counter-terror nourished by despair and ven- 
geance. 

On the contrary, American military governments, with rare and 
regréttable exceptions, have borne the stamp of enlightened be- 
nevolence. As Americans, we are grateful for and proud of this 
record, particularly since it is cbvious that the tradition is being 
furthered at present in the activities of AMG. Liberals of the left 
who in this country deplore and criticize the conduct of civil af- 
fairs in Sicily and Italy by the Allied Military Government tend 
to overlook its exceptionally humanitarian aspects, and further- 
more to confuse political with military issues. Whatever the actual 
form—and this is by no means clear—of American military govern- 
ment on the Continent once Festung Europa is breached from the 
west, United States forces will land as liberators. With this over- 
whelming initial advantage in our favor, we can rest assured that 
the liberal tradition of American military government will not be 
jettisoned. l l 

a This is well illustrated by the German position in Jugoslavia today. Under the 
leadership of Marshal Josip Broz, certain areas of that country appear to be in a 
state of leveé en masse. These districts have not been permanently abandoned by the 
Nazis. The Germans elected to stay, not only because withdrawal would weaken 
their political position, but also because a retreat would cut off communications 
with their forces along the Adriatic and parts of the northern Mediterranean. 

« Notwithstanding the tremendous scope of these legal powers, actual practice 
in military government has consistently grown harsher since the beginning of the 
century. This tendency has accelerated since 1939, finding convenient gaps in the 
Hague Regulations through which the requirements of political strategy and mili- 


tary necessity can assert themselves. See Feilchenfeld, op. cit., passim, but eepe- 
cially p. 24. ` 
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v 
Interestingly enough, in the extensive consideration given to 
‘War Department reorganization immediately after World War I, 
almost no attention was paid to the possible value of the S.O.S., 
A.E.F., experience. Three thousand miles behind the A.E.F., in 
Washington, it may have seemed that there was little to distinguish 
between the Services of Supply and the Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic Division of the General Staff with its accumulation of hos- 
tile reaction. _ 

In August, 1919, the General Staff of tae War Department pre- 
sented its version of desirable legislation for the reconstitution of 
a peace-time Army. The measure provided for a General Staff 
Corps to consist of a Chief of Staff with the rank of General, five 
assistants to be detailed from the general officers of the line, five 
Brigadier Generals, and 220 other officers. The bill provided that 
the Chief of Staff should have “supervision of all agencies and 
functions of the military establishment” under the direction of the 
President or the Secretary of War; and it went on to provide that 
“the Chief of Staff shall be the immediate adviser of the Secretary 
of War on all matters relating to the Military Establishment, and 
shall be charged by the Secretary of War with the planning, devel- 
opment, and execution of the war program. The Chief of Staff, by 
authority of and in the name of the Secretary of War, shall issue 
such orders as will insure that the policies of the War Department 
are harmoniously executed by the several corps, bureaus, and other 
agencies of the Military Establishment, and that the Army pro- 
gram is carried out speedily and efficiently.” 

These provisions are of interest because of their obvious intention 
that the General Staff should play an active rôle in the adminis- 
trative direction of the War Department. Indeed, the bill contained 
a clause defining the rôle of the General Staff as one of assisting the 
Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, and General Officers in investi- 
gating and codrdinating “the action of all the corps, bureaus, and 
agencies of the War Department.” A considerable part of the 
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lengthy hearings conducted by the House and Senate military 
affairs committees naturally centered on the question of the proper 
réle of the General Staff in the organization and operation of the 
Department. : 
In the course of this debate, it was inevitable that the work of 
the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division of the General Staff 
during the war should come in for considerable comment. The 
chiefs of the supply bureaus were virtually unanimous in their 
condemnation of the powers exercised by the General Staff during 
the war, and more particularly during the last year thereof. Major 
General C. C. Williams, Chief of Ordnance, told the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs that the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic 
Division “did not improve it in the slightest. I think I may say, so 


far as the Ordnance Department is concerned, that not one single 


constructive thing has come out of the Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic Division. We have had much unnecessary interference.’’?° 

Major General W. M. Black, Chief of Engineers,! was equally 
vigorous in his criticism of the General Staff. This time the criti- 
cism took the form, however, of opposition to giving the President, 
which to the Chief of Engineers meant the Chief of Staff, wide 
discretion in organizing the peace-time Army.” Colonel C. O. 
Sherrill, of the Corps of Engineers, criticized strongly the concept. 
that the General Staff should have important powers of administra- 
tion. He felt that untrained General Staff officers had a tendency to 
reach out and bring under their own direct control administrative 
opérations that properly belonged elsewhere. 

The most restrained and at the same time generally theoretical 
‘criticism of the World War General Staff was given the committee 
-by Major General W. L. Sibert, Director of the Chemical Warfare 
Service. General Sibert declared: 


... “And it seems to me that the attempt of the General Staff, through 
the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division, to interfere with or take over 
largely the administration of the bureaus, is due to a misconception of the 
real supply problem. The supply problem of the Army naturally divides 
itself into three phases. One is the determination of the kind and quantity 
of equipment that should be furnished to troops; that is purely a military 
proposition, and not only the kind and quantity but the way in which it 


2 U. 8. Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on Military Affairs, -- 
Hearings before ... on Army Reorganization, 66th Cong., 1st Sess. (1919), p. 493. 
1 Ibid., p. 765. n Ibid., p. 793. 
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should be supplied—the automatic and the reserve supply. The second has 
to do with the manufacture and storage of this equipment and supplies, 
and is purely an industrial or commercial proposition. The third phase 
has to do with the movement of the equipment from storage to the troops, 
whether in the field or garrison, and that again is a military proposition. 

‘Now, the function of the bureaus is to perform the second phase of this 
problem; that is, it is to manufacture and procure and put in storage those 
supplies and equipment that the General Staff has decided to be neces- 
sary; and if it is in storage in the manner specified, then the Service of 
Supply will take it and get it to the troops. ... I consider the greater 
part of the work being done by the P., S. and T. a duplication of work, and 
the tendency is to cut the chief of the bureau out of the control of his bu- 
reau. For instance, I received some time ago an order which stated that 
the purchase officer in my bureau would appoint a purchase board to ad- 
vise him on all matters of gereral policy concerning purchases, and taat 
that board would make daily reports to the P., S. and T. In other words, it 
practically took from the head of the bureau the control of purchases and 
gave it to a subordinate in thet bureau.” 


Only one or two officers from the much-criticized General Staff 
Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division appeared to defend its 
activities. Major General G. W. Burr, who, when he appeared on 
September 26, 1919, before the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, was Director of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic for the General 
Staff, explained: 


“As far as the supply organization is concerned, I do not think the set- 
ting up of the General Staff in 1903 materially affected the organization: 
The semi-independent supply bureaus and staff bureaus increased, if any- 
thing, in power. The difficulty with our organization at the time we went 
into the war was that-in each one of these bureaus the older officers and 
the bureau chiefs seemed to look upon each of their bureaus as a litile 
army by itself—the bureau chiefs did not have the broad view that was 
necessary. Take the matter of wool and woolens. The Quartermaster De- 

- partment, the Ordnance Department, the Signal Corps, and the Medical 
Department were buying wool and woolens. They were competing with 
each other. It became necessary for some central authority to secure all 
the wool of the country and then to allocate it. 

“As another instance, they were all buying motor trucks. The Quarter- 
master Department decided on the Liberty truck, but none of the other 
departments would have anything to do with it. Each one of them bought 
its own motor cars as long as it was permitted to do so.” 


2 Ibid., pp. 557-559 ™ Thid., pp. 448-449. 
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Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, head of the Transportation 
Service, defended the General Staff, and more particularly the 
Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division, by saying that it had taken 
over operating responsibilities in order to get the job done. He did 
not deny that the General Staff had served as an operating agency, 
but he argued that this had been the only way to get supplies into 
. the hands of troops and overseas without extensive internal reor- 
ganization of the supply bureaus. There had not been time for such 
reorganization, and there was no assurance that a rearrangement of 
responsibilities within the supply bureaus would have brought 
about the necessary reforms.” 

The most complete and dispassionate exposition of E Staff 
theory presented to the House Committee on Military Affairs was 
given by Colonel John McA. Palmer, at that time Director of the 
War Plans Division of the General Staff, and formerly a member of 
the staff at General Headquarters, A.E.F. Colonel Palmer expressed 
the opinion that the act of 1903 really created two distinct agencies 
inside the War Department—a planning agency, which was the 
General Staff Corps, and an executive agency, which was the Chief 
of Staff acting under the authority of the Secretary of War. Colonel 
Palmer, however, did not carry this thesis on to the point of answer- 
` ing the question whether the General Staff, as the Chief of Staff’s 
administrative instrument, could assist the latter in the exercise 
of his executive authority.” 

Colonel Palmer asserted that one of the principal causes for con- 
fusion of thought about the General Staff was an inadequate under- 
standing of what a General Staff was supposed to be. He declared 
that in relying upon the German precedent, we had mistranslated 
the German, word Generalstab. To us, the word meant in English 
“General Staff,” but Colonel Palmer insisted that the word really 
meant “General’s Staff,” or “Generalship Staff,” or ‘Tactical 
Staff.’’*” In other words, Colonel Palmer was suggesting that the 
real scope of General Staff activity should be planning operations 
rather than administrative supervision of various supply activities. 

When it came to applying his principle to specific questions, Col- 
onel Palmer defined the rôle of a G-4 (supply) branch of the Gen- 
eral Staff as a concern with supply operations from the tactical 
point of view. It was not the job, he believed, for a G-4 officer to 
supervise or to operate the Supply Services. Like others, Colonel 

33 Ibid., p. 994. % Ibid., p. 1192. 31 Thid., p. 1230. 
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Palmer identified the difficulties with inadequate training of Gen- 
eral Staff officers. An untrained officer as head of G-4 was likely to 
believe that it was his job to do the Quartermaster’s work for him. 
G-4 should give only such orders to the services in the rear as would 
enable them to perform what was expected of them. There shculd 
be no more staff interference in operations “than necessary.’’*® 

The one mention of the work of the Services of Supply, A.E.F., to 
the House committee in scme 2,200 pages of testimony was made 
by Major General James W. McAndrew, at the time of his appear- 
ance Commandant of the General Staff College, and from July, 
1918, to May, 1919, Chief of Staff to General Pershing. General 
McAndrew referred to the existence of the Services of Supply, but 
mentioned no details about its operations and did not suggest that 
there was any precedent in its existence shat might be of value to 
War Department reorganization. Indeed, the General implied that 
headquarters, A.E.F., had dealt with Services of Supply entirely 
through G-4**—an interpretation, no doubt, with which General 
Harbord would scarcely have agreed. 

Aside from Colonel Palmer’s suggestive thesis, which he did not 
develop, that the Chief of Staff had executive responsibilities, while 
the General Staff Corps had only planning functions, no one seemed 
to identify the real problem facing War Department organization. 
This problem, stated simply, was this: What kind of organization 
was the Secretary of War and his military aide, the Chief of Staff, 
to have in exercising administrative supervision over the work of 
the supply and administrative services o? the War Department? If 
the General Staff could not appropriately exercise administrative 
supervision, what organizstion was expected to provide such super- 
vision? i 

No doubt the bureau chiefs would have replied that no supervis- 
ory authority was necessary. They would each separately report to 
the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of War. All the supervision they 
required could be exercised personally by those two individuals. 
Apart from the defense of General Staff operations during the war, 
no effort was made before either committee on military affairs to 
argue the need for peace-time supervisory organization of some 
size, enabling the Chief of Staff effectively to exercise direction over 
the supply and administrative bureaus. 

The problem of a supervisory admiristrative organization ap- 

18 Thid., p. 1233. 29 Tbid., p. 2678. 
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peared in a different context. The Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. 
Benedict Crowell, appearing before the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, argued that the functions of the War Department 
could be divided into two principal elements—the military func- 
tions and the supply functions. Naturally, the Secretary of War . 
should be the director of both; but he should have separate advisers 
for each activity. In Mr. Crowell’s judgment, the head of the mili- 
tary establishment, presumably the Chief of Staff, should advise 
the Secretary of War on all military matters, but only on military 
matters. “He should have no authority whatever over industrial 
matters.” There should be a Munitions Department whose head 
would advise the Secretary on all matters relating to the supply of 
the Army. The orders about the military establishment would be 
handed down from the Secretary of War through the Chief of Staff. 
The orders about munitions supply would be handed down from 
the Secretary to the proper bureaus through the Chief of Muni- 
tions.*° 

Mr. Crowell based his proposal upon his belief that only indus- 
trialists could provide the ability, experience, and skill necessary to 
the procurement and production of munitions. He felt that an 
officer of the Army would only rarely be found fitted to head a 
great supply organization. Mr. Crowell desired to have the title of 
the Assistant Secretary of War changed to Under Secretary, or to 
Director of Munitions. This official should have authority to stand- 
ardize procurement and redistribute purchasing responsibilities 
among the supply arms and services.” 

The Secretary of War, on the other hand, differed from the As- 
sistant Secretary. Mr. Baker told the House Committee that he 
could not share Mr. Crowell’s belief that a man of great business 
experience, a captain of industry, could be obtained for the position 
of Assistant Secretary of War during peace-time. Army officers had 
-a permanent position in the War Department and they, the Sec- 
retary felt, should have the responsibility for bureau supervision in 
time of peace. 

The Secretary argued against the proposal to assign the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War the procurement responsibilities for adminis- 
trative reasons. He told the committee that a statutory assignment 


3 U. S. Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on Military Affairs, 
Hearings before... on Army Reorganization, 66th Cong., 1st and 2nd Bess, Vol. II, 
p. 1803. 4 Ibid., p. 1804. ' 
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of duties to the Assistant Secretary of War would interfere with the 
freedom of the Secretary of War to assign such responsibilities as he 
saw fit to his civilian subordinates. He pointed out, for example, 
that if the Secretary of War should happ2n to be an industrialist 
rather than a lawyer, there was a distinct possibility that the Sac- 
retary would want to supervise the procurement operations of the 
War Department himself and to have as Under Secretary a lawyer 
looking after the legal problems or some cther aspects of the War 
Department’s business.” 

At no time in the exposition of his prop sal did Assistant Secre- 
tary Crowell describe his war-time relaticns to General Goethals, 
the Director of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic. The implication was 
that during the course of the war such matters as General Goethals 
thought needed the personal attention of the civilian leadership of 
the War Department were referred to Mr. Crowell. General Staff 
organization and operation during the World War made it plain 
that the real supervision and direction of supply activities had rest- 
ed with the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division of the General 
Staff. Mr. Crowell’s relationship would seem to have been a par- 
sonal one between himself and General Goethals rather than a rela- 
tionship of a considerable administrative organization under his 
own personal direction exercising supervision over supply activities. 
Certainly the animosity of the bureau chifs was directed toward 
the General Staff, and not toward the rôle played by Mr. Crowell 
as Assistant Secretary of War and Director of Munitions. 

~ In any event, the new National Defense Act as passed by Con- 
gress and approved by the President on June 4, 1920, provided in 
Section 5a: 

“Hereafter, in addition to such other duties as may be assigned him 
by the Secretary of War, the Assistant Secretary of War, under the dirac- 
tion of the Secretary of War, shall be charged with supervision of the pro- 
curement of all military supplies and other business of the War Depart- 
ment pertaining thereto and the assurance of adequate provision for the 
mobilization of material and industrial organizstions essential to war-time 
needs....” 

Section 5 of the act as amended provided that the Chief of Staff 
should preside over the War Department General Staff, and under 
the direction of the President or the Secretary of War should see > 

- that the General Staff made “necessary plans for recruiting, or- 


z2 Ibid., p. 2106. 
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ganizing, supplying, equipping, mobilizing, training, and demobiliz- 
ing the Army of the United States, and for the use of the military 
forces for the national defense.” The General Staff was to prepare 
plans for the national defense and for the use of the military forces. . 
The section also provided that the General Staff should investigate ` 
and report upon all questions affecting the efficiency of the Army 
of the United States and its state of preparation for military opera- 
tions. Furthermore, the General Staff was to present plans for the 
mobilization of the manhood of the nation and its material resources 
in an emergency. Finally, the General Staff was to render pro- 
fessional aid and assistance to the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Staff. , l 

Section 5, however, did not repeat the provisions of the 1903 
organic legislation, which had specifically provided that the General 
Staff should act as agent of the Secretary of War and of general 
officers and superior commanders in informing and coördinating 
the action of all officers subject to supervision by the Chief of Staff. 
These words were repeated as part of the responsibility of the Gen- 
eral Staff with troops. The 1920 legislation did go on specifically to 
provide that the General Staff was not to exercise administrative 
reeponsibilities. The size of the War Department General Staff was 
limited to 88 officers in addition to the Chief of Staff and four assist- 
ants, who were to be general officers. 

In accordance with the provisions of the amendments to the 
National Defense Act of June 4, 1920, General March, as Chief of 
Staff, organized the War Department General Staff into four divi- 
sions—-Operations, War Plans, Military Intelligence, and Purchase, 
Storage, and Traffic, which in 1920 was called simply “supply.” 

War Department General Orders No. 48, in August, 1920, gave 
to the Assistant Secretary of War responsibility for supervising the 
purchase and lease of real estate, the purchase of supplies and 
equipment, the formulation of plans for industrial mobilization, 
the compilation of statistical data, the settlement of claims, and 
the sale of surplus property. The orders contained an ambiguous 
phrase providing that in issuing orders to the Supply Arms and 
Services “the Assistant Secretary will use the same methods of 
communication as used by the Secretary of War in communicating 
his directions to the various branches of the Army.” 

Since the Secretary of War communicated with any part of the 
War Department only through the Chief of Staff, this provision 
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implied that the Assistant Secretary would do likewise. This pro- 
vision further suggested that for staff assistance the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War would rely upon the Supply Division of the General 
Staff. Indeed, the statement of duties for the Supply Division in- 
cluded certain specific duplications with those given the Assistant 
Secretary of War. The Division was to supervise the purchase and 
lease of real estate and to formulate plans “for the mobilization of 
matériel and of the industrial and transportation activities of the 
country.” Conflict in this overlapping assignment could be avoided, 
of course, if the Assistant Secretary operated through G-4. Thus at 
the very beginning of the history of the act of June 4, 1920, there 
was evidence of difficulty in defining the respective rôles of the 
Assistant Secretary and the Supply Division of the General Staff. 

On July 1, 1921, General John J. Pershing became Chief of Staff. 
Six days later, in Special Orders No. 155, he created a board of seven 
officers, headed by Major General James G. Harbord, to study the 
organization of the War Department General Staff. Specifically, 
the Board was requested to report on the relations of the General 
Staff to the Adjutant General’s office on personnel matters, and 
with the Office of Assistant Secretary of War on supply matters. 
Furthermore, the Board was to consider the “advisability of chang- 
ing the titles of several divisions of the General Staff to conform to 
those used in the A.E.F. and authorizing shorter designations.” 

The work of this board was of the greatest significance to the or- 
ganization and operation of the General Staff from 1921 to 1942. 
On the question of general organization, the Board recommended 
that the General Staff should consist of five divisions—Personnel, 
Intelligence, Operations and Training, Supply, and War Plans. The 
first four of these were to be labeled respectively G-1, G-2, G-3, and 
G-4. War Plans Division was to be known by its initials WPD.The 
board defined the duties of the Chief of Staff as those of adviser to 
the Secretary of War on “all matters relating to the military estab- 
lishment and is charged by the Secretary of War with the planning, 
development, and execution of the Army program.... As the 
agent, in the name of the Secretary of War, he issues such orders as 
will insure that the plans of the War Department are harmoniously 
executed by all branches and agencies of the military establishment 
and that the Army program is carried out speedily and efficiently.” 

On the subject of procurement operations, the Harbord Board 
drew a sharp distinction between the military aspects of supply and 
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the industrial aspects of procurement and production. The Board 
proposed that the Supply Division G-4 of the General Staff be 
charged with responsibility for preparing basic supply plans for the 
development of new weapons, for preparing the budget, and for 
supervising the transportation, distribution, and storage of supplies. 
All questions about the characteristics and requirements of Army 
supply were the problems of G-4 Division of the General Staff. All 
decisions on ‘“‘business or industrial questions” in the supply pro- 
gram were to be the province of the Assistant Secretary of War. 

Two things were especially noteworthy about the recommenda- 
tions of the Harbord Board. In more than general organization and 
designation of divisions did the General Staff as thus proposed re- 
semble the General Staff of the American Expeditionary Forces. In 
every provision was to be found an emphasis upon the codrdinating 
and supervising rôle of the General Staff. Despite the failure of the 
1920 law to give the General Staff supervisory powers, the Harbord 
Board’s recommendations envisaged real power and authority for 
the General Staff over administrative operations. In the second 
place, the Harbord Board by no means ruled the General Staff out 
of the supply aspects of War Department operation. Rather, it 
attempted to draw a distinction between the military aspects of 
supply and the business or industrial aspects of supply. 

The recommendations of the Harbord Board were accepted in 
toto by General Pershing and immediately resulted in the issuance 
of War Department General Orders No. 41, August 16, 1921. 


VI 


It was to be expected that the General Staff after 1921 should be 
influenced primarily by the personality and beliefs of General 
Pershing and the precedent of A.E.F. General Staff operations. In- 
deed, the terms of reference givén to the Harbord Board specifically 
indicated that the experience of the A.E.F. was to be the guiding 
light in setting up the organization and operations of the War De- 
partment General Staff. Moreover, the presence of General Persh- 
ing as Chief of Staff, with his title (conferred upon him by Congress) 
of General ‘of the Armies, settled the issue of the position of the 
Chief of Staff in the military hierarchy. There were no longer any 
officers in a position to dispute the supreme authority of the Chief 
of Staff. i 

The influence of A.E.F. precedent upon War Department Gen- 
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eral Staff was principally evident in emphasizing the supervisory 
and codrdinating responsibilities of the General Staff. The War De- 
partment General Staff was more than a planning agency. In‘ the 
A.E.F., the General Staff had exercised important powers in super- 
vising the execution of the orders of the Commander-in-Chief. The 
War Department General Staff was expezted to operate similarly. 
Planning was, of course, recognized as one of the major responsi- 
bilities of the General Staff, but it was nat that staff’s only respon- 
sibility. Administrative supervision and coérdination were stressed 
even more, despite the provisions of the National Defense Act that 
might have been interpreted to deny the staff this authority. 

Military texts during the 1920’s and 3C’s laid considerable stress 
upon the supervisory authority of the General Staff. It is true that 
they were always careful to insist that the General Staff was not an 
operating agency—but neither did the texts suggest that the proper 
rôle of the General Staff was merely one of planning. A text on mili- 
tary organization published by the General Service Schools in 1925 
stated: 


“The General Staff codrdinates, supervises, and controls the technical 
and administrative branches by reason of ite special knowledge of plans, 
tactical principles, and tactical situations. It does not operate these agen- 
cies. In exercising this General Staff control, non-interference is the govern- 
ing principle. Coérdination only is necessary when the decision will af- 
fect two or more branches, or when the decision affects the tactical situa- 
tion.” ® l 


More particularly in discussing the rôle of General Staff with 
troops, military authorities insisted that the rôle of the General 
Staff included administrative responsibil ties. 


“The duties of the General Staff with troops shall be to render profes- 
sional aid and assistance to the general officers over them: to act as their 
agents in harmonizing the plans, duties, acd operations of the various 
organizations and services under their jurisdiction, in preparing detailed” 
instructions for the execution of the plans o? the Commanding Generals, 
and in supervising the execution of such instructions.” * 


The administrative rôle of the Generel Staff was rationalized in 


8 Military Organization of the United States. (Fort Leavenworth: The Ganeral 
Service Schools, 1925), pp. 41-42. : 

u Command, Staff and Logistics (Fort Leavenworth: The Command and Ganeral 
Staff School, 1934), p. 14. 
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terms of a long-accepted military doctrine—that of a limited num- 
ber of men who could be supervised by any one individual. The 
growth in the number of administrative officers, such as the Adju- 
tant General, Judge Advocate, Finance Officer, Chaplain, and the 
separate supply officers—Ordnance, Quartermaster, Medical, 
Engineer, Signal Corps, Chemical Warfare—tended greatly to en- 
large the staff agencies of a Division Commander. There was only 
one solution: 

“Tt is quite apparent, and has been definitely established by experience 
in war, that the division commander cannot, as an habitual thing, deal 
directly with the heads of all these combatant branches and staff agencies, 
coérdinate and regulate their activities so as to insure combined action, 
and at the same time give the necessary attention to the broader phases of 
his duties as a commander. Therefore, he needs a small force of experts to 
codrdinate and direct the various activities. Expressed in greater detail, 
he needs a small group of specially trained officers who are in intimate 
contact with him and conversant with the workings of the whole military 
machine and who can furnish him full information upon which to base 
his decisions and formulate his plans. These officers, then, in close codpera- 
tion, can work out the plans enunciated by him and formulate the orders 
and instructions for putting these plans into execution, thus insuring com- 
bined action by all members of the team and, by inspéction and observa- 
tion, see that these plans and orders are properly executed.””* 


In reviewing the history of the General Staff in his final report as 
Chief of Staff in 1930, General Summerall noted first the difficulties 
of War Department organization in 1917, which he identified as (1) 
inadequate organization for directing a general mobilization of the 
national manpower, and (2) a lack of organization for coérdinating 
the procurement, storage, and distribution of supplies. General 
Summerall described again the conditions that had existed at the 
outbreak of war in 1917. With five separate supply agencies, each 
with its own independent system of storage and distribution, there 
had been competition for resources, facilities, and personnel. Each 
supply agency shipping independently to the ports had brought 
about congestion on the Atlantic seaboard with a shortage of 
freight cars in the rest of the country. In this situation, resort was 
had to the “dormant codrdinated powers” of the General Staff. 


u Ibid, p. 17. 
- 4% “Final Report of the Chief of Staff, November 20, 1930,” Report of the Secre- 
tary of War to the Prestdent, 1980, p. 107. 
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“The evils in administration which had resulted in a near collapse 
of our war effort were promptly removed.’’*” 

In his description of the functions of the General Staff in 1930, 
General Summerall was quite explicit: 

“The functions of the General Staff present a twofold character: First, 
to make the plans and policies necessary to the development of our 
forces and the general national preparedness for an emergency; and sec- 
ond, to coérdinate the action of the several subordinate agencies affected 
thereby to the end that the accomplishment of the general objectives con- 
templated is assured.’ 


The Supply Division G-4 of the War Department General Staff 
illustrated well how far the General Staff as a whole was called 
upon to fulfill the need for an administrative organization with co- 
ordinating and supervising responsibility. In 1926, G-4 was divided 
into five branches—Finance, Equipment, Construction, Supply, 
and Transportation. Its activities included the preparation of ex- 
penditure estimates for the military establishment, the direction of 
transportation activities, approval of takles of equipment and basie 
allowances, control of the distribution and issuance of supplies, di- 
rection of the movement of supply troop units, approval.of all 
leases and licenses, approval of all new types of equipment, direc- 
tion of construction activities, and direction of quantities and types 
of matériel to be purchased. In peace-time, for an Army the size of 
that maintained by the United States during the 1920’s and 30’s, 
this work was not very extensive. But the authority in directing 
and supervising the work of the supply arms and services exercised 
by G-4 was very real. 

The only important threat to the power and influence of the Gen- 
eral Staff on the supply side of War Department administration 
was the power vested by the National Defense Act of June 4, 1920, 
in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War. That act, it will be 
recalled, had specified that thereafter the Assistant Secretary was 
to have as one of his responsibilities the supervision of the procure- 
ment activities of the War Department and the responsibility for 
planning the mobilization of the industrial resources of the nation 
for the eventuality of war. As already noted, the Harbord Board 
had considered as one phase of its problem the division of responsi- 
bility between the General Staff and the Office of the Assistant 


# Ibid., p. 114. 38 Thid., p. 109. 
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Secretary of War. This dividing line had been fixed between plan- 
ning equipment to be purchased, the actual process of procurement, 
and the storage and distribution of supplies. The first and third 
were responsibilities of the General Staff, which meant more par- 
ticularly G-4 Division of the General Staff; the second administra- 

_ tive responsibility belonged to the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of War. The actual operations of all three phases of supply activity 
remained with the supply arms and services. In other words, 
the Ordnance Department, the Quartermaster Corps, the Corps 
of Engineers, the Medical Department, the Signal Corps, the 
Chemical Warfare Service, the Air Corps, and the Coast Artillery 
Corps on supply questions had two bosses. On certain phases of 
their work, they had to look for direction and guidance from G-4. 
On other phases, they must look to the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War. 

In theory, the dividing line between G-4 and the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of War may have seemed fairly clean-cut. In 
practice, the relationship proved an overlapping one. It was inevi-_ 
tably so. The planning and approval of types of equipment could not 
well be divorced from consideration of actual production problems 
in procurement. It was scarcely feasible to plan military equipment 
in the vacuum of desired military characteristics in ignorance of 
practical production aspects. Yet the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War had no authority to approve changes in specifications. 
And it was not desirable that it should have such authority without 
the concurrence of G-4, 

Nor was the dividing line between G-4 and 0.A.8.W. satisfactory 
in planning the mobilization of America’s industrial resources. It 
was a responsibility necessarily of the General Staff to determine 
the mobilization requirements for the military defense of the United 
States. Yet it was entirely unrealistic to develop any such mobiliza- 
tion plans in complete disregard of the very practical limitations of 
production capacity for the necessary matériel. Indeed, a very real 
problem of this kind arose in the 1930s’ planning, which is related 
below.** 

The difficulties in relationship between the General Staff and the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of War were such as to cause one 
Chief of Staff to bring up the problem in an annual report. In his 


X See p. 492 below. _ 
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final report as Chief of Staff, General Summerall referred to the 
powers of the General Staff contained in the act of June 4, 1920. He 
declared that that act had, by the express provisions of Section 5, 
conferred upon the Chief of Staff and the General Staff the su- 
preme military authority in nee and supervising the military 
establishment. 


“Unfortunately i in the post-war administrazion of these provisions, the 
principles enunciated in the Act of 1903 have to a large extent been dis- 
regarded, and other agencies of the War Department have, contrary to the 
intent of the law, infringed upon the domain of codrdination and super- 
vision assigned to the Chief of Staff and the War Department General 
Staff, with the result that the unity of control necessary to the efficient 
development of our military system no longer exists.’’° 


Although the Chief of Staff did not by specific word indicate that 
he was referring to the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War, his 
implication was perfectly clear. Indeed, General Summerall, in his 
discussions of particular problems of procurement and disposition 
of supply, referred specifically to the growth of a system which per- 
mitted bureau chiefs to look jor supervision to another office be- 
sides the General Staff. He declared categorically: “The business 
of supply bureaus in conneciion with zhe immediate supply of 
troops, as well as bringing about an adjustment of different views 
as to types of equipment arising between the supply bureau and 
using arm of the service, is a function of command,” and he wert on 
to add: 


“We, therefore, find ourselves dangerously near the status of divided 
authority in the War Department which prevailed in 1898 and again in 
1917, and which in times past Las exercisec a paralytic effect upon the 
directing functions of the War Department.“ 

“There is no doubt as to what general course affairs would take on the 
occurrence of a national emergency if the present situation should con- 
tinue. As in 1917-18, the necessity for integrating the services of supply 
would early become apparent, and action aralogous to that found essen- 
tial during that period would be taken. In tae meantime, important pre- 
paratory measures would have been neglected, and a delay and confusion 
that might prove fatal to the success of our arms would be inevitable. The 
responsibility for this situation would be thrown upon the General Staff 
by the very bureaus-which had withdrawn tiemselves from its coérdinat- 


4¢ “Final Report of the Chief of Staff, November 20, 1930,” Report of the Secre- 
tary of War to the President, 1930, p. 108. a Ibid., p. 116. 
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ing influence. The slow process of the development of our material to meet 
the conditions of modern battle and the needs of the using branches would, 
moreover, have been arrested, and the time lost might well prove irrecov- 
erable.” 

General Summerall was emphatic in his assertion that l 

“The National Defense Act did not relieve the General Staff or the 
Chief of Staff of any responsibilities with respect to the disposition of 
supplies procured for military use. The General Staff, in the language of . 
the Act, is still responsible ‘for the preparation of plans for the mobiliza- 
tion of the manhood of the nation and its material resources,’ and the Chief 
of Staff is still charged with acting as the agent of the Secretary of War in 
carrying into effect approved plans for ‘supplying, equipping... the 
Army of the United States.’ 


The Chief of Staff insisted that Section 5a was an amplification 
rather than an impairment of previous law. The responsibility of 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War was defined by the 
Chief of Staff as one for creating an organization and plan for pro- 
curement of supplies determined necessary by the General Staff. 
The responsibility of the O.A.S.W. ended with the acceptance of 
supplies. “Any other interpretation is not only wholly unjustified 
by the language of the Act, but would lead to hopeless confusion in 
the administration of supply in a national emergency.” “ 

Although the Chief of Staff did not indicate specifically the cause 
of the difficulty that had arisen between the General Staff and the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of War, one center of controversy 
evidently was the matter of transportation. During the 1920’s, the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of War had interpreted its respon- 
sibility under Section 5a of the National Defense Act, charging the 
Assistant Secretary of War “with supervision of the procurement 
of all military supplies and other business of the War Department 
pertaining thereto,” to include transportation. The 0.A.S.W. had 
built up its independent relations with the nation’s transportation 
system and had drawn its representatives into discussions about 
utilization of transportation facilities in the event of war. 

The General Staff, on the other hand, was strongly of the belief 
that the movement of troops and supplies was completely a mili- 
tary rather than a “business” matter and should be left entirely 
to the jurisdiction of G-4. In addition, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of War had displayed a disposition to concern itself in 

© Ibid., p. 116. “ Ibid, pp.114-115.  “ Tbid., p. 116. 
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the “business” matter of storage for war supplies. This likewise 
was a cause of concern to the General Staff. 


“It is evident that control over the supplies made available for military 
use is as essential to the military authorities in the discharge of the re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon them as is the control over the personnel 
from which troop units are formed. Personnel and material are the two 
basic inseparable elements of military force. Without control over the 
necessary matériel, a military commander is powerless to wage a cam- 
paign. It may be indifferent to the military euthorities how the supplies 
are procured, provided the method is effective. Once procured for mili- 
tary use, however, munitions should be as completely under their control 
as the personnel placed at their disposal.”# 


Further difficulties had arisen between zhe General Staff and the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of War ir the preparation of plans 
for mobilizing the nation’s industrial resources in the event of war. 
One part of the controversy seems to have centered in the question 
whether existing governmental agencies, such as the Commerce 
Department and the Labor Department, should be expanded in 
time of war to handle war-time industrial mobilization, or whether 
new agencies should be created, charged with the sole responsibility 
of war-time mobilization. The Chief of Staff indicated that the Gen- 
eral Staff favored the former course—that of expanding existing 
agencies.“ 

The specific controversy between the General Staff and the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of War that 2ame to a head in 1930 
seemed to have been settled more or less amicably within the fol- 
lowing year. The authority of G-4 Division of the General Staff to 
direct transportation movements and to Dian utilization of trans- 
portation facilities in the event of war was recognized by O.A.S.W. 
Moreover, the predominant concern of the General Staff in matters 
of storage and distribution of supplies wes acknowledged. On the 
other hand, the General Staff withdrew from its position expressed 
in the Chief of Staff’s report of 1930 favoring its own scheme of 
administrative organization for mobilizing the nation’s resources. 
Henceforth, the peculiar interest of O.A.S.W. in these problems was 
admitted. Officially, there were no further indications of difficulty 
between the General Staff and the Office of the Assistant Secretary 


a Thid., 117. ' 


46 Tbid., p. 121. See also the appendix to the Chief of Staff’s report, “Mobilization 
of Resources,” prepared by Lt. Col. T. H. Emerson, >.E., p. 177. 
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of war except for the mobilization plan incident of 1936, subse- 
quently referred to. 

In his report for the fiscal year 1931, the Assistant Secretary of 
War explained that the Industrial Mobilization Plan prepared in 
that year had been presented to the Chief of Staff and approved 

_by him. In turn, this plan had been presented to the War Policies 
Commission by the Chief of Staff himself on May 31, 1931.*7 It was 
evident from this statement that a real effort. had been made to 
bring about codperation between the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War and the General Staff. It had been tacitly acknowl- 
edged that mobilization planning could not be separated into water- 
tight compartments, enabling the General Staff and the O.A.S.W. 
to proceed independently. Indeed, from this point on, it became a 
standard part of Army thinking to regard the O.A.8.W. and G-4 
Division of the General Staff as closely interrelated. This thinking 
was acknowledged, for example, in the various reports from time 
to time prepared on the supply organization of the War Depart- 
ment in the Army War College.‘ 

The possibilities of conflict were none the less latent and continu- 
ing. The overhead organization of the War Department had two 
separate staffs directing and supervising supply operations. That ` 
the determination of military supply requirements and the direc- 
tion of their procurement were essential phases of the same proc- 
ess was becoming increasingly clear. An incident in 1986 showed 
the close interrelationship. As Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. 
Harry H. Woodring became convinced that the initial-sized force 

_ proposed in the Protective Mobilization Plan of the General Staff 

that year was too large. The supplies required could not be pro- 
cured in the time allowed for activation of that initial protective 
force. Accordingly, when Mr. Woodring became Secretary of War, 
he directed the Chief of Staff to revise the Protective Mobiliza- 
tion Plan so that it would more nearly accord with procurement 
realities.*® 

When conflict arose between the Chief of Staff and the Assistant 
Secretary of War, there was no authority short of the Secretary 


47 “Annual Report of the Assistant Secretary of War,” Report of the Secretary 
of War, 1931, p. 47. 

48 “Organization of the War Department for Supply,” Report of Committee 
No. 3, Course at the Army War College, 1936-1937, G-4, Deo. 14, 1936. 

© Annual Report of the Secretary of War for the Fiscal Year 1988, p. 1. 
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of War himself capable of settling a controversy. As long as the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of War was small, and the procure- 

- ment program of the War Department of modest proportions, close 
coöperation between. G-4 and. 0.A.S.W. was possible. Much, of 
course, depended upon the personalities of the officers assigned to 
the respective organizations. 

With the advent of large-scale procurement operations beginning ~ 
in the fall of 1940, difficulties in relationship between G-4 and 
O.A.8.W. began. These differences were more oz less inevitable. As 
the procurement program expanded, so did the organization of the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of War. On July 1, 1940, the total 
personnel of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War consisted 
of 181 persons. On June 30, 1941, the total was 873 persons. 

In the meantime, the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War 
had become the Office of the Under Secretary of War. The Second 
Supplementary Military Appropriation Act of December 6, 1940, 
providing for the position of Under Secretary of War, specifically 
repealed Section 5a of the National Defense Act of June 4, 1920, 
and provided that the supervision of procurement activities should 
be vested in the Secretary of War. The act went on to provide that 
the Secretary of War might in turn delegate this responsibility to 
the Under Secretary of War. In this way quietly, without particular 
comment or debate, the statutory provision for a dual supervisory 
organization on supply matters was repealed. 

Actually, in practice, no change immediately followed this action. 
The Secretary of War delegated his administrative responsibilities 
to the Under Secretary of War. Robert P. Patterson, who had be- 
come Assistant Secretary of War in July, 1940, became the new 
Under Secretary. His responsibilities remained the same and his 
organization continued to grow. : 

By the end of the calendar year 1941, the Office of the Under . 
Secretary of War numbered about 1,200 officers and civilians. On 
July 12, 1941, it was moved into the newly completed War Depart- 
ment Building, about a block and a half away from the Munitions 
Building. The increase in personnel and the physical separation of 
the 0.U.5S.W. from the General Staff in the Munitions Building 
placed a considerable strain upon the codperazive relationships be- 
tween the two offices. Those relationships had been a matter of 
personal contact and not of organizational prccedure. With a great 
many more people involved, with expanding cperations, with some 
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confusion and uncertainties in its internal organization, the Office 
of the Under Secretary of War was no longer an agency which 
could deal informally and fully with G-4. 

The difficulties that some persons in the Army had always fore- 
seen in the division of supervisory power between the General Staff 
and the Assistant Secretary of War became very real. The supply 
arms and services dealt individually with G-4 on questions of sup- 
ply requirements and supply program. They then dealt with the 
Office of the Under Secretary of War in making their contractual 
arrangements for the procurement of specified matériel. After de- 
livery, once more the supply arms and services were subject to the 
jurisdiction of G-4. It was relatively simple for the individual sup- 
ply arms and services to play one supervisory authority against the 
other. Occasions were not lacking when the supply arms and serv- 
ices chose to deal independently with the super-agencies then in 
process of creation and expansion, such as the Office of Production 
Management, without clearance through the Office of the Under 
Secretary at all. There were other occasions when conflicting in- 
structions from the General Staff and from the Office of the Under 
Secretary were cited as justification by the supply chiefs for fol- 
lowing their own course of action. In many respects, the conditions 
of early 1917 were in danger of being repeated. 


VII 


The reorganization of March 9, 1942, changed tbis situation. The 
supervisory responsibilities of the Office of the Under Secretary of 
War and of the G-4 Division of the War Department General Staff 
` were combined under the Commanding General, Services of Sup- 
ply.®° An official explanation of the reorganization was provided the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs on March 6, 1942, by Major 
General (later Lieutenant General) McNarney, then an assistant 
to the Chief of Staff." General McNarney laid primary emphasis 
in his account upon the great number of separate agencies formerly 
reporting to the Chief of Staff. 

In addition to his General Staff of five divisions, the Chief of 
Staff was the recognized military superior of the chiefs of the com- 

# The name “Services of Supply” was changed to “Army Service Forces” on 
March 12, 1943. 

s U. 8. Congress, Senate, Committee on Military Affairs, Hearings before... on 


a Bill to Establish a Department of Defense Coérdination and Conirol, 76th Cong., 
2nd Sess. (Mar. 6, 1942). 
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batant branches of the Army—Air Corps, Infantry, Cavalry, Field 
Artillery, Coast Artillery, Engineers, and Signal Corps. The chiefs 
of the supply services—Ordnance, Quartermaster, Medical, Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service—likewise reported to the Chief of Staff. Also 
under his jurisdiction were the chiefs of a number of separate ad- 
ministrative services—Finance, the Adjutant General’s Depar- . 
ment, and the Judge Advocate General’s Department. In a special 
category, but still responsible directly to the Chief of Staff, were 
the Chief of the National Guard Bureau, the Executive for Reserve 
and R.O.T.C. Affairs, and the Chief of Chaplains. Together, the 
chiefs of all these branches and services were known as the “special 
staff” of the Chief of Staff. 

These, however, were not the only parts of the Army under the 
Chief of Staff’s command. There were nine corps areas and four 
defense commands throughout the United States. There was an 
Army command in Alaska, Hawaii, the Caribbean, the Panama 
Canal Zone, and the Philippines. The dispatch of troops overseas 
to Greenland and to England enlarged the tactical commands re- 
porting to the Chief of Staff. 

Altogether—one of the officers accompanying General McNatney 
before the Senate Committee said—before the reorganization the 
Chief of Staff had to deal personally or through his General Staff 
with 40 different major commands and some 350 small ones.: 

General McNarney told the Committee: 


“Due to the fact that there were no large responsible subordinate com- 
mands to which administrative details could be delegated, the General 
Staff has had to take onto itself a large number of administrative details 
during the past years of peace. 

“These details formerly came up either to the Deputy Chief of Staff or 
the Chief of Staff for decision. This system resulted in completely overbur- 
dening the Chief of Staff and his deputies with decisions on what were 
relatively minor matters of detail. 

"With the expansion of the Army, and particularly when he is charged 
by the Commander-in-Chief, the President, with the strategic direction 
of our several overseas forces, it was evident that the Chief of Staff and 
General Staff should get back to Mr. Root’s original conception of the 
General Staff. General Pershing’s general staff was set up along those lines. 
The Congress itself has stated the duties of such a general staff in the 
National Defense Act. 

“The War Department General Staff must be a planning and policy- 


8 Ibid., p. 18. 
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making staff. Rather, it must not'operate and be bothered by minor de- 
tails. This reorganization, the basic purpose of this reorganization, is to 
effect that very thing by creating three large commands with responsible 
commanders to which administration and other decisions will be dele- 
gated.” ®? p i 


The story of how the War Department reorganization had been 
planned was also explained by General McNarney: 

“I might say that this reorganization has been under study for a period 
of about a year. Colonel Harrison, who is with us this morning, was the 
man charged with the preliminary studies which were presented to the 
Chief of Staff. The Chief of Staff gave considerable thought to the prob- 
lem and decided tkat for the purpose of actually winning the war which 
appeared to be close upon us at that time some reorganization of the staff 
of the Army was necessary. 

General Kuter, who is also with us this morning, was one of the secre- 
taries, War Department General Staff. He worked closely with Colonel 
Harrison on the proposed reorganizetion. I was in England at the time. I 
had been there for the last seven months, when early in December I was 
recalled for the purpose of forming this committee of three to study the 
proposed reorganization. 

We presented our ideas to General Marshall. At that time the war was 
on. He studied them very carefully. They were presented to the Secretary 
of War and to Mr. Patterson. It was decided that the time had come 
when a reorganization was necessary, and as a result, this reorganization 
has now been approved by the President, and is about to go into effect on 
March 9... . 7% 


General McNarney announced that the General Staff had been 
radically reduced in numbers: To the three great commands—the 
Ground Forces, the Air Forces, and the Services of Supply—had 
been delegated the administrative work previously performed by 
the General Staff. One reason for the change advanced by General 
McNarney was the need for making a cohesive fighting force of the 
units which previously had enjoyed separate existence on the spe- 
cial staff of the Chief of Staffi—the Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artil- 
lery, and Coast Artillery. 

Some interest was manifested by the Senate committee in the 
arrangement whereby the Commanding General, Services of Sup- 
ply, reported on procurement matters to the Under Secretary and 
on military matters to the Chief of Staff. General McNarney 


53 Thid., p. 2. 4 Ibid., pp. 1 and 2. 
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acknowledged that this was an arrangement ‘which you might 
say violates good organization.’ He went on-to say that while 
the Commanding General had two bosses, they were “for two dif- 
ferent purposes, but the purposes are somewhat interrelated. And, 
as a matter of fact, these two functions must merge, and we have 
merged them at the highest practicable level. Hence, this situetion 
is academically unsound, but is workable and is the best practical 
solution to our problem.’ 

General McNarney implied, without saying in so many words, 
that the principal improvement resulting from. the creation oi the 
Services of Supply was that henceforth only one Army official had 
two bosses instead of all the supply chiefs, whereas before, the Chief 
of Engineers, the Chief of Ordnance, the Quartermaster General, 
the Chief Signal Officer, the Surgeon General, the Chief of Chemical 
Warfare Service (and, before the reorganization, the Chief of Coast 
Artillery) had on supply matters reported to both the Under Secre- 
tary of War and the Chief of Staff. Now they reported to but one 
person—the Commanding General, Services of Supply (Army Serv- 
ice Forces). . 

vin 


After nearly forty years of experience with supervisory and 
coordinating organizations under the Chief of Staff and the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, the War Department in World War II 
thus turned to the creation of three major commands under the 
Chief of Staff. Integration took the place of past efforts at coördi- 
nation. 

The fact that from 1921 to 1942 there were two supervisory 
agencies of the War Department on supply problems,.the General 
Staff and the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War, did not de- 
tract from the basic lesson of this experience. Unquestionably, the 
existence of two such supervisory organs did complicate the func- 
tioning of the high command of the War Department. The solution 
sought for the difficulties of overhead organization was not amal- 
. gamation of the General Staff and the Office of the Under Secretary 
of War into a single coérdinating agency under the Chief of Staff, 
but a new line administrator—the Commarding General, Army 
Service Forces—to take over supply and administrative responsi- 
` bilities for the War Department. At the same time, the Chiefs of 


s5 Thid., p. 6. s Ibid., p. 7. 
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Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, and Coast Artillery were ac- 
tually abolished and replaced by a single Commanding General of 
Army Ground Forces. Integration, not improved coérdination, was 
the answer to the administrative problems of the War Department 
high command. 

The General Staff was continued, but with size and scope reduced. 
The new General Staff was expected to concern itself primarily with 
planning; the details of administrative direction of the vast war- 
time work of the War Department were vested in the command- 
ing generals. With this organization within the United States, the 
War Department prepared itself to meet the burdens of war. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
CONGRESSIONAL SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


JOHN A. PERKINS 
University of Rochester 


The complaint about Congress which has been more or Jess chronic in 
this country’s history became acute during the 77th Congress (1941-42). 
While some of the condemnation was abusive, personal, and partisan, 
rouch of it was a frank recognition of existing weaknesses emphasized by 
present responsibilities. Intelligent response to this criticism both inside 
and outside of Congress resulted in constructive suzgestions intended to 
restore the representative branch to fullest prestige and usefulness. While 
far-reaching alterations in the working arrangements of Congress pro- 
posed by publicists and scholars may be completely sound, it would be 
naive to assume that any reform could be imposed on Congress from 
without.! Congressmen are notoriously jealous of their own prerogatives, 
and the only hope of modernizing the lawmaking branch rests with them. 
It is therefore highly significant that the members of the 78th Congress 
reacted to the criticism by introducing an unprecedented number of 
resolutions ranging from the smug suggestion for a committee to protect 
the integrity of Congress* to two soul-searching recommendations for 
special committees to study all aspects of Congressional reorganization.® 

The measures cover a wide range, but for purpo3es of convenient dis- 
cussion they can be classified into four. broad categozies. The first includes 
the proposals for the creation of some: specific formal arrangement for 
liaison between the President and Congress. The second aims to re- 
organize the committee system. The third comprises proposals to facilitate 
legislative check on administrative action, particularly through subjecting 
departmental rule-making to Congressional surveillance in a systematic, 
continuous manner. The fourth category includes all provisions for steffing 
with experts the committees of Congress or Congress as a whole. 


1See Henry Hazlitt, A New Consittulton Now (New York, 1942); Roland A. 
Young, This Is Congress (New York, 1943); George B. Galloway et al., ‘‘Congress— 
Problem, Diagnosis, Proposals,” in this Ruvrew, Vol. 36, pp. 1091-1102; “Our 
Form of Government,” No. 5 in the postwar series, “The United States in a New 
World,” Fortune, supplement, Nov., 1943. 

1H. Res. 13, 78th Cong., 1st Sess., introduced by Representative Clare E. 
Hoffman. < 

3 H. Res. 19, 78th Cong., Ist Sess., introduced by Representative Everett M. 
Dirksen, and identical resolutions (H. Con. Res. 54 and 8. Con. Res. 23) introduced 
simultaneously by Representative Mike Monroney and Senator Francis Maloney. 
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I 


The outstandirg Congressional plan for providing needed liaison be- 
tween the President and the lawmakers was presented by Senator Ma- 
loney’s resolution to create a Joint Committee on War Problems.‘ The 
committee would be composed of six, representatives and six senators, 
with equal political representation, selected by the membership of each 
house as a whole to represent its views. After making special study and 
investigation of the problems arising out of the war, the committee would 
confer with the President and with the various departments and agencies 
of the government with respect to them. In regard to Congress, this 
committee’s respcnsibilities would be “to consult with other committees 
of both branches of the Congress and to report to the Congress from time . 
to time.” It woud in no way rob the existing standing committees of | 
any of their power, but would simply endeavor to generate mutual confi-” 
dence “from the White House to the hill and the hill to the White House.’”* 
” In the hearings, proponents of this resolution revealed two objectives. 
First, Congress was to become better informed, thus overcoming “the 
principal criticism that can be made at the present time of the part of 
the Congress in the war... .”6 In addition to restoring public confidence 
in Congress, it was thought, secondly, that adoption of the resolution 
. would enable Congress to act more intelligently, which might in practice 
simply mean codperating with the executive. Cited in support of the 
resolution was an instance of the codperation Congress is capable of giving 
when it is well informed. After Chief of Staff Marshall had explained to 
members of the Military Affairs, Foreign Relations, and Appropriations 
Committees the necessity of in no way interfering with General Eisen- 
hower’s relations with Darlan in North Africa, Congress maintained 
discreet silence while controversy raged in the press and even in the 
British Parliamen3. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, the President expressed a willingness 
to consult with and seek the advice of the members of an over-all com- 
mittee if Congress believed greater coöperation could be achieved thereby 
than through his habit of consulting the majority and minority leaders 
of Congress and the particular committees charged with specific subjects.’ 


i S, Con. Res. 1, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. 7 

š Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, in Hearing on Joint Committee on War Prob- 
lems before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Military Affairs, Senate, 78th 
Cong., lst Sess., p. 16. 

‘ Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., thid., p. 9. 

1 This opinion was rendered in a reply on December 27, 1941, to Senator Van- 
denberg’s letter proposing an agency of liaison shortly after Pearl Harbor. The 
Maloney resolution is substantially the same as Vandenberg’s proposal except for the 
title of the committee. ` f 
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The issue resolves itself into whether the relationship between the 
President and Congress is to be formalized or to continue dependent 
primarily upon the instruments of invisible government, with the party 
as the liaison. If the Congress were to designate the members who should 
visit the White House, the invitations from the host might not be so 
frequent or the reception so warm.® Flexibility of present contacts allow- 
ing the President to call on men particularly fitted to convey his ideas 
on certain issues would be sacrificed. The President would of necessity. 
work with this group if it were to become a central committee preparing 
a coherent legislative program and other committees were subordinate 
to it.° The proposed committee might eventually develop such a dominant 
position, but Senator Maloney conceived of it simply as “of special value 
to the standing committees... because members would assume this 
joint committee would know the answers and would keep the Congress 
and special committees properly informed.’2° The Maloney resolution 
would insure the inclusion of the minority political group in the consulta- 
tions, giving a measure of coalition government desirable in wartime; 
but in normal times bi-partisanship would not encourage responsible 
party government and might doom the mediating agency to failure. 


sai 


That reorganization of committee structure is a second clear objective 
in the Congressional program of self-improvement is revealed in reform 
proposals. In the 77th Congress, dissatisfaction with committees was 
voiced, especially in the upper branch. Senator George W. Norris de- 
clared: “I suppose every Senator who has given the subject any thought 
` —and I presume we all have—will concede that we ought not to have as 
many committee assignments as we have.” Senator James Mead com- 
plained: “We have two or three hundred subcommittees. One morning 
... four committees which I had to attend were concurrently meeting, 
and of course it was simply a physical impossibility for me to attend them 
all.” A remedy was promptly offered in the present Congress by Senator 


8 Senator Edwin C. Johnson emphasized this in the Hearing: “Your whole pro- 
posal is dependent upon the full codperation of the President in this whole matter, 
and he has these agencies now, and if he does not utilize them, ... why would you 
believe that he would want to consult with a super-committee, set up for the same 
purpose that the leaders are set up now?” Hearing on Joint Committee on War Prob- 
lems, Subcommittee of the Committee on Military Affairs, Senate, 78th Cong., Ist 
Bess., p. 19. 

? Consultation might be sompletely assured if the central committee were made 
up of chairmen of the important standing commistees and these chairmen were ` 
chosen by the party caucus, as Roland Young suggests. Op.cit., pp. 251-253. 

10 Hearing on Joint Committee on War Problems, p. 11. 

1 Cong. Rec., 77th Cong., Ist Sess., Vol. 87, p. 5081, June 12, 1941. 
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Robert M. La Follette’s proposal drastically reducing the Senate standing 
committees from 33 to 13, permitting them to act jointly with correspond- 
ing House committees, and allowing, with few exceptions, each Senator 
membership on only one committee. La Follette pointed out that if each 
_ Senator were confined to only one important committee, he could then 
attend its meetings and become more expert upon the subject-matter of 
that committee. These smaller groups, with jurisdiction corresponding 
roughly to the main outlines of national policy and also to the adminis- 
trative divisions in the executive branch, would, it was maintained, im- 
prove the machinery for legislative-executive coöperation, provide special- 
ized and informed channels through which Congress could exercise its 
policy-making functions on a continuous and sustained basis, and more 
definitely fix responsibility for primary formulation of legislative policy. 

Streamlining of committees would also fall within the frame of reference 
of Congressman Everett M. Dirksen’s suggestion that a select committee 
be created on Congressional reorganization to investigate and study the 
structure, functiors, and procedures of the legislative branch to determine 
how they may be modified or revised, or even augmented.” Specific pro- 
vision for “study cf the structure of and relationships between the various 
standing, special, and select committees on both sides of the Capitol” 
was made in the identical resolutions introduced in the House and Senate 
to establish a bi-partisan study committee which would strengthen the 
legislative branch, simplify its operations, and promote improved relation- 
ships with other branches of government.“ In addition to these broad 
proposals which open the door to complete overhauling, Representative 
Louis Ludlow wisely advocated a Committee on Fiscal Planning to 
coérdinate revenu2 and spending activities. by bringing together ranking 
members of the Committees on Ways and Means and Appropriations.“ 

Significant, too, are the proposed resolutions setting up joint com- 
mittees for collaboration between the two houses of Congress in the vital 
areas of appropriations, military and naval affairs, and postwar policy.’¢ 
These proposals are a recognition of the inherent worth of this type of 
joint arrangement; while they do not affect the existing standing com- 
mittee system, but merely supplement it, experience with them may point 
the way to reorganization. Senator Millard E. Tydings would create a 
Joint Committee on Appropriations of three members from each of the 
expenditure committees to conduct studies, make analyses, and evaluate 


u S. Res. 169, Cong. Rec., 78th Cong., 1st Sess., Vol. 89, pp. 7259-7261. 

u H, Res. 19, 78th Cong., 1st Sess. 

u H, Con. Res. 54, 78th Cong., Ist Sess., and 8. Con. Res. 28, 78th Cong., Ist 
Bess. 

13 H, Res. 22, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. 

16 An additional joint committee, having as its purpose checking the executive, is 
discussed below. 
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requests for appropriations.!” In no way superseding the parent bodies, 
it would perform chiefly an investigating and reporting function, serving 
any committee having jurisdiction over revenues, appropriations, or ex- 
penditures. To achieve the parallel objective of “bringing expenditures 
within closer approximation of the revenues,” Representative Dirksen 
introduced a resolution to establish a Joint Committee on Economy and 
Efficiency with a similar but larger membership.’® 

A coérdination of the war activities of the Congress under a legislative 
high command is the goal of the resolution creating a Joint Committee 
on Military and Naval Affairs and Appropriations.!® It would consider 
legislative proposals submitted by the War or Navy Department on the 
prosecution of the war and investigate expenditure of funds appropriated 
to these departments for the conduct of the war. Deploring the diffusion 
and dispersion of effort now prevailing in Corgress’ dealing with the war, 
the resolution’s author, Representative Dirksen, gives an example: 
“Naval aircraft authorizations are first considered by the Naval Affairs 
Committee. Funds for such craft are considred by a subcommitte2 on 
naval appropriations. If it is a deficiency or supplementary rather than 
a regular item, it goes to a deficiency subcommittees. Then it goes to the 
full Committee on Appropriations. Such diffusion is not in accord with 
the functional pattern of the present war.’’?° ` 

Three additional joint committees are proposed, one to make a study 
of war and postwar problems, another better to deal with and prepare 
for problems of peace and the accompanying treaty,# and the third for 
public works and postwar reconstruction on the domestic front. The 
last two resolutions provide for staffs of experts in the designated subjects 
to furnish Congress with accurate information when it is called upon to 
pass bills. 

"In 


The third group of proposals of the lawmakers is aimed.at ‘control of 
the executive,” which is only slowly becoming recognized in the United 
States as quite as important a function of Congress as lawmaking. Owing 
to England’s classic experience in developing machinery for control, it is 
only natural that there should be suggestion for an adaptation of that 
most important ‘continuous and worrying” instrumentality—the ques- 
tion hour. Representative Estes Kefauver would amend the rules of the 
House to provide for a question period at which heads of executive de- 


178. 764, 78th Cong., 1st Sess. 

18 H. Con. Res. 8, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. 

1 H, J. Res. 10, 78th Cong., 1st Sess., introduced by Representative Dirksen. 

2° Cong. Rec., 77th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 88, p. 8647, Oct. 1, 1942. 

2 S. J. Res. 22, 78th Cong., lst Sess., introduced by Senator Claude Pepper. 
- 3H. Con: Res. 3, 78th Cong., 1st Sess., introdused by Representative Dirksen. 

2 H. Con. Res. 2, 78th Cong., Ist Sess., introduzed by Representative Dirksen. 
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partments and independent agencies could appear and answer questions 
“on et least one day in each period of two calendar weeks, but not oftener 
than one day in any one calendar week.” % Each written question would 
be submitted to the committee having jurisdiction over the subject- 
matter of such question, to the head of the executive agency concerned, 
with an invitation to appear before the House, and to the Committee on 
Rules with a request for allotment of time for the questioning. The latter 
half of each question period would be reserved for oral questions, this 
time being divided between minority and majority members. The proposal 
engendered lively debate, in which the participants manifested enthusiasm 
for the idea. The chief proponents of the resolution defended its consti- 
tutionality, cited precedents from Washington’s administration in support 
of it, and emphasized that experience under it might dictate its subsequent 
change in one respect or another.” It is not likely to emerge from com- 
mittee, for the House leadership is reported to oppose it.” 

Having delegated legislative powers of increasing scope and generosity, 
Congress, says Minority Leader Representative Joseph W. Martin, has 
“a, direct and solemn obligation to the people to watch carefully their 
use.” One committee has already been set up to check administrative 
directives, and at least five additional measures in the hopper are designed 
further to implement this process. On February 11, 1948, the House of 
Representatives established the so-called Smith Committee, which acts 
only after complairt has been made that rules or directives of any depart- 
ment or agency (1) are beyond the scope of the authority granted by 
Congress or by executive order, (2) invade the constitutional rights, 
privileges, or immunities of citizens, (8) inflict penalties without affording 
an opportunity to the accused for presenting their defense before a fair 
and impartial tribunal.** In the debates, question arose as to the pro- 
priety of a legislative committee reviewing such actions, and opponents 
implied that the committee would be invading the constitutional rights 
of the judiciary and violating separation of powers. The prevailing 
opinion, however, favored “riding herd” on some of the administrative 
agencies.?? 7 

The Smith Committee made two minor investigations of activities of 
- the Office of Price Administration, first in the handling of rent control,®° 
and later in the fixing of meat prices.*! Charges were made in both in- 


u H., Res. 327, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. 

8 Cong. Rec., 78th Cong., Ist Sess., Vol. 89, pp. 9565-9570, Nov. 12, 1943. 
2 New York Times, Nov. 21, 1943. _ 

37 Cong. Rec., 78th Cong., Ist Sess., Vol. 89, p. A4036, Sept. 14, 1943. 

28 H. Res. 102, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. 

39 Cong. Rec., 78th Cong., Ist Sess., Vol. 89, p. 918, Feb. 11, 1943. 

3° 78th Cong., ist Sess., House Report No. 699, July 27, 1943. 

= 78th Cong., 1st £ess., House Report No. 898, Nov. 29, 1943. 
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stances that some rules and regulations exceeded the authority granted 
to the agency and others violated the express mandate of Congress. The 
committee made its most important report upon a general investigazion 
of OPA, and called upon Congress to rewrite the Price Control Law.® 
It charged that the agency had “assumed unauthorized powers to legislate - 
by regulation and has, by misinterpretation of acts of Congress, set up 
a nation-wide system of judicial tribunals.” Counter-charges were 
made by an unofficial group of House members that the report was ‘besed 
upon questionable and, in many instances, seriously biased interprata- 
tions” of the powers of the OPA. 

One of the foremost difficulties in the Congressional-Executive relation- 
ship in regard to delegated legislation was highlighted in the committee’s 
statement that “Public Law 421... fails to provide a sufficiently clear 
definition of this power, to guard against its abuse, and to adequately 
safeguard the constitutional rights of citizens.’ While Congress is obli- 
gated to define policy rather than merely to dump a regulatory prohlem 
in the lap of an administrative agency, this may be almost impossible 
“when a new type of regulation is undertaken.” Through an arrangement 
like the Smith Committee, Congress is in a position continuously to survey 
the growth of a law from broad policy to specific application and to recom- 
mend amendments refining the original statute if its administrative de- 
velopment does not conform to Congressional intent, which itself may be 
clarifying. This may make it possible for Congress—which is, after all, 
the body constitutionally responsible for lawmaking—to discharge its 
responsibility more completely and precisely than has heretofore been 
possible when dealing with the complications of economic regulation. It 
may be taken for granted that the Congressional committee scrutinizing 
the delegated legislation will not distinguish, as the Committee on Min- 
isters Powers suggested such a committee should, between “merit” and 
“principle.” The line is too fine-drawn to be followed in practice. This 
development does presume, of course, that the committee making the 
survey of administration recognizes the necessity for continuity in both 
law and administration, represents the actual policy mind of Congress, 


2 78th Cong., 1st Sess., House Report No. 862, Nov. 15, 1943. “Distrust of the 
good faith of the executive departments in interpreting the powers granted,’ the 
report stated, “will inevitably discourage and deter the Congress from delegating 
those powers essential to the efficient functioning of government” (p. 2). 2 

u New York Times, Nov. 16, 1943. 

” House Report No. 699, p. 3. In its second report the committee declared that 
“where legislation is drafted by officiels to implement their own authority, the re- 
sulting legislation is almost invariably far broader than necessary to effect its de- 
clared purpose and object.” House Report No. 862 p. 4. 

% See James Hart, “The Exercise of Rule-Makirg Power,” President’s Commit- 
tes on Administrative Management, Report with Special Studies (1937), p. 325. 
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and is not a disaffected partisan element renewing s battle already lost 
during the bill stage." 

Two further House resolutions have been introduced to achieve the 
same objective. of seeing that executive interpretations of statutes con- 
form to Congressional intent,” but they would assign the task to the 


regular standing committees which reported the original bills.’ One pro- 


ponent of this plan condemns “waiting until there is difficulty in connec- 
tion with the administration of a law and then having a special committee 
with an ex parte hearing on the floor about all the things that are wrong 
with an agency.” He contends that it would be “far better to strengthen 
the position of the standing committees of the House by giving them con- 
tinuously this investigating function ... and a recognized constant duty 
to see... that the laws they pass are carried out as was intended by 
this House.’’®? Senator La Follette stressed that surveillance over dele- 
gated legislation would be improved by the committee reorganization he 
spensored (reducing Senate committees from the present 33 to 13 cor- 
responding to the administrative divisions in the executive branch): 
“Confronted as we are with the necessity of the delegation of large por- 
tions of legislative power to the executive arm of the government, these 
committees would be in a position to make certain that the power was 
being exercised a3 the Congress intended it should be exercised.’ The 
use of standing coramittees would have the merit of giving a more bal- 


-anced approach than might be achieved by the appointment of members 


to a select committee who have no background in the subject except a 
specific bias. = 

The unique power of holding up the effective date of an order or regu- 
lation if objection were made to it would be granted to a Joint Committee 
on Administrative Review proposed by Representative Dirksen.“ The 
effective date of all rules and regulations would be suspended for ten days, 
during which time the joint committee would consider them. The com- 


* The members of the Smith Committee voted consistently in favor of price ad- 
ministration when that subject was under consideration in Congress. Only ‘one of 
them, Representative Clare Hoffman, spoke against the Emergency Anti-Inflation 
Bill. Cong. Rec., 77th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 88, pp. 763-764. 

37 An additional committee would be set up by 8. Res. 196 with the very broad 
mandate “to investigate the authority of the President to issue executive orders, and 
the effect of their enforcement upon the national economy and constitutional democ- 
racy.” A joint committee whose powers would cover a similar wide range would be 
established by H. J. Res. 173 “to obtain complete information with respect to the 
functioning of the executive departments and independent agencies oI the govern- 
ment.” 

33 H. Res. 60, 78th Cong., 1st Sess., introduced by Representative Jerry Voorhis, 
and H. Res. 186, 78th Cong., Ist Sess., introduced by Representative Herl R. Lewis. 

3° Rep. Voorhis, in Cong. Rec., Vol. 89, pp. 561-562, Feb. 2, 1943. 

49 Tbid.,-p..7260, July 5, 1943. “ H. J. Res. 66, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. 
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mittee, however, would have only a delaying, not a veto, power; for a 
rule under scrutiny would none the less become effective at the expiration 
of forty days. Meanwhile, the committee would be entitled to report to 
the Senate and House at any time. Here aga.n is an attempt at duplica- 
tion of English practice, this time of the provisional order system, cr of 
- the later development whereby departmental egislation may be rescinded 
within a certain number of days after issuance by an adverse address. Our 
Constitution presents a most serious obstacle to this adaptation for two 
reasons: first, when the Executive issues orders, he is not generally con- 
sidered to be legislating but rather administering, which action is there- 
fore beyond the power of immediate Congressional intervention. Secondly, _ 
while no one would deny the power of Congress to withdraw the authority 
of the Executive to make an order, provided the withdrawal took the 
form of legislation, such legislation rescinding an executive order might 
be of no avail unless Congress could be certain of a two-thirds vote 
enabling it to override an executive veto. Admittedly, Congress circum- 
vented these difficulties in the Reorganization Act of 1939 by substituting 
“plan” for “executive order’ and “concurrent resolution” for “joint 
resolution”; but it is doubtful whether these expedients constitute sound 
precedent. 
Iv 


Experts have established their indispensability in lawmaking, and 
Congress, rather than depend upon the executive branch for them, would 
employ technicians of its own. No innovation has been more frequently 
advocated, and respect for Congressional judgment necessitates careful 
consideration of staffing proposals. Congress complaint is not only that 
it lacks complete information, but that the executive branch upon which 
it is dependent for information is unreliable from its standpoint. ‘“Appro- 
priation bills are written without full knowledge, even by the committee 
members,” declared a member of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
adding that the members “are dependent upon the confidence they have 
in departmental and other officials.” After voicing the same complaint, 
Representative Dirksen declared that Congress “‘must be able to challenge 
the information presented by government functionaries with expert in- 
formation assembled by its own expert staffs ”“ 

Difficulties can be foreseen in the creation of two sets of experts, one 
responsible to Congress as its own immediate agent, and the other, while 


See John D. Millett and Lindsay Rogers, “The Legislative Veto and ths Re- 
organization Act of 1989,” Public Admtntsiration Review, Vol. 1, pp. 176-189 
(Winter, 1941), Å 

8 Senator Francis Maloney, in Cong. Rec., T7th Cong., Ist Ses., VoL 87, p. 5200, 
June 13, 1941. . 

“u Cong. Rec., 77th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 88, p. 7945, Oot. 1, 1942. 
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ultimately responsible to Congress, functioning primarily as an instru- 
mentality of the executive branch. At least one representative has looked 
askance at staffing, out of a fear that Congress would be confronted by a . 
combination of the new Congressional experts and departmental special-. 
ists whose common interests and information would make them intimate. 
Less concern need be felt that the pundits will combine against Congress 
than that the inevitable conflicts among experts will sharpen the differ- 
ences between administrative and legislative branches, raising their dis- 
agreements to a higher plane by reinforcing their predilections with 
statistics. Moreover, staffing may be objected to because it needlessly 
duplicates specialists who are already to be found on federal payrolls and 
reflects upon the integrity of the civil servants, many of whom are un- 
. doubtedly as faithful to the Congress as to the executive. All proposals 
for staffing must be considered in the light of the fact that Congress is 
already elaborately staffed, at a cost of several million dollars annually. 
Provision for staff for Congressional committees without duplicating 
‘governmental personnel is suggested by a joint resolution which would 
make available research secretaries from the Legislative Reference Service 
in the Library of Congress.” Representative Cochran has introduced a 
bill enabling committees to call upon qualified personnel in the executive 
departments to aid them in their investigations, providing the depart- 
ments are reimbursed and the public service is not impaired.4® 

Measures to provide experts are primarily for the benefit of the appro- 
priation committees, which, by checking expenditure detail, afford the 
chief Congressional control of administration. Early in the first session 
of the 78th Congress, the House voted to provide a staff for its Committee 
on Appropriations and made $100,000 available for personnel and other 
expenses incident to the investigations carried on—a staff that would be 
rotating, with persons from executive departments serving temporarily. 


4 Clarence Cannon, chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ferred to by Arthur W. Macmahon in “Congressional Oversight of Administration: 
The Power of the Purse, I,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 58, No. 2, p. 187 (June, 
1943). 

“ See Lindsay Rcgers, “The Staffing of Congress,” ibid., Vol. 56, pp. 1-22 (Mar., 
1941). 

47 H. J. Res. 57, 78th Cong., lst Bess., introduced by Representative Dirksen. 

48 H. R. 2468, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. A bill of a similar nature, but with provision 
that the compensation of personnel be paid out of the appropriations of the Depart- 
ment, was introduced by Senator Bone. 8, 1556, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. Both Repre- 
sentative Cochran and Senator Bone explained that they proposed these measures 
(to permit committes to continue to use experts from executive agencies) after the 
Comptroller General had ruled that a select committee cannot secure help from 
government agencies unless the matter being investigated has a direct bearing upon 
the activity of the agency when the request is made. = x 

o H. Res. 69 provided the staff and H. Res. 116 made the appropriation. 
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Later in the same session, the Senate likewise authorized the employment 

and payment of experts to serve its Appropriations Committee.’ Specific 

` provision for “examiners and other personnel” to acquire adequate in- 
formation for use of subcommittees of the Committee on Appropriations 
would be made in a resolution introduced by Representative Ben Jensen." 
Hearings have been held on a House resolution to establish an Office of 
Fiscal Investigation, with “inquisitors” whose sole duty would be to 
obtain information on the functioning of the executive departments end 
independent agencies to determine if proposed appropriations would be 

used efficiently and economically. The department heads would furnish 
the Office with whatever information it requested, permit the examination 
of their books and files, and allow the investigators to spend such time 
as they might deem necessary in the offices or working establishments of 
agencies. The resolution’s sponsor reiterated: “I deem it highly important 
for the House of Representatives to have fiscal agents of its own who will 
follow up these appropriations and be able to advise us in detail just how 
the money is expended.” 

From the standpoint of integrating the staff into the established 
machinery, there is merit in Representative Dirksen’s proposal to create 
a Federal Efficiency Service in the General Accounting Office.* The ac- 
tivities of the Service would be closely linked with the Bureau of the 
Budget and would include long-range fiscal planning as well as intensive 
study of segments of the administrative hierarchy with a view to stream- 
lining. Two further bills seek to implement the General Accounting Office 
for staffing purposes. The first would appropriate $20,000,000 to the 
Comptroller-General so that he might equip himself to carry out his 
express responsibility of making reports and recommendations to Con- 
gress. The second would strengthen the Camptroller-General’s powers 
and make mandatory surveillance of the overlapping of duties and func- 
tions in federal agencies.” “The purpose of mv two bills,” Representative 
Jones explained, “is, first, to give him [the Comptroller-General] the 
money, and second, to make his services available to any member of 


50S, Res, 193, 78th Cong., ist Sess. 

5 H. Res. 325, 78th-Cong., Ist Seas. The funds far these examiners would be pro- 
vided by H. Res. 326. 

£2 H, Res. 858, introduced by Representative Frits G. Lanham. This measure had 
been introduced earlier in tho session by Representazive Lanham as a bill, H. R. 83. ` 

53 Letter to the author from Representative Lanham, Oct. 12, 1943. 

% H. R. 30, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. : 

5 H, R. 3275, 78th Cong., 1st Sess. This appropriation reveals Representative 
Jones’ idea of the “enormity of the task,” which he f3els similar proposals introduced 
by other Congressmen do not recognise. Representetive Dirksen’s bill to establish a 
Federal Efficiency Service appropriates only $2,000,000. 

~ 8H, R. 8274, 78th Cong., 1st Sess. 
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Congress, in addition to committees, who has the desire to delve into 
expenditure of money by federal departments and agencies.’’” 

Another alternative for staffing appropriation committees is offered by 
Representative Jones’ bill to make the Bureau of the Budget an inde- 
pendent establishment.’ The Bureau would henceforth report all findings 
and recommendations to both the President and Congress. According to 
_ the sponsor, the agency’s efforts would accrue to the benefit of the legis- 
lative branch as well as the executive.’ 

Section 212 of the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 already provides: 
“The Bureau shall, at the request of any committees of either House of 
Congress having jurisdiction over revenue or appropriations, furnish the 
committee such aid and information as it may request.” One investigator 
recently stated: “It is at once apparent from the organization of the 
Bureau of the Budget as well as from thia language [Sec. 212] that it was 
not meant to be an advisory agency to Congress in the same manner in 
which it advises the President.’ Be that as it may, neither the law nor - 
the organization precludes closer relationship between the Bureau of the 
Budget and Congress. If appropriation committees feel the need of 
“specialized counsel,” they might wisely call upon Budget Bureau 
examiners, who undoubtedly would be quite as well informed on the 
needed outlays of agencies as are the latter’s own spokesmen. Although 
constant coöperation between budget officials and appropriation com- 
mittee members is common practice in state government,™ by contrast in 
Weshington the “sub-committees (on appropriations) seemed to be pro- 
voking the bureaus to revolt against Budget control.’ 

Full utilization of the analysts of the Bureau of the Budget by the 
appropriation groups would be infinitely better than duplicating them 
with a new staff of experts attached to the committees. It would likewise 
be better than implementing the General Accounting Office, thereby in- 
volving it still further in expenditure control. Making the Bureau of the 
` Budget an independent agency to foster this coöperation would, hcwever, 
place the executive budget system, which was a generation late in its 
adoption, in jeopardy at the very time when it is coming to maturity as 
an efficient agent of executive management. 


51 Letter from Representative Robert F. Jones to the author, Oct. 20, 1943. 

88 H. R. 8278, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. 

3 Letter from Representative Jones to the author, Oct. 20, 1943. 

© Norman Pearson, “The Budget Bureau; From Routine Business to General 
Stafi,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 3. No. 2, p. 217 (Spring, 1943). __ 

tt Bee the author’s Rôle of the Governor of Michigan in the Enactment of Appropria- 
tions (Ann Arbor, 1943), p. 168. 

ea Arthur W. Macmahon, “Congressional Oversight of Administration: The 
Power of the Purse, II,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 58, No. 8, p. 411 (Sept., 
1948). 
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The forty or more proposals made in the first session of the 78th 
Congress emphasize the deep interest in modernization and self-impreve- 
ment which at present exists within the lawmaking body itself; and the 
extent to which these numerous suggestions conform to a pattern, while 
differing in detail, indicates the direction in which Congress is thinking 
and moving. One measure for checking administration and three for 
furnishing the appropriations committees with more adequate staff have 
already been adopted. If the mainspring of the present reform movement 
amounts to more than the characteristic unhappiness which Congress 
manifests in wartime, other significant developments may confidently be 
expected. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
PEACE PROBLEMS OF TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


QUINCY WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


The wars which are now drawing to a close can be compared to the 
Thirty Years War (1618-48), the War of the Spanish Succession, which 
really began in 1688 and lasted until 1713, and the French Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Wars (1789-1815). Hach of these wars lasted thirty years 
or slightly less, and if we begin the present war in 1914, it already has 
come a fourth thirty-years war. 

All of these wars left problems which had aspects in common. In all, 
there was the problem of returning to the ways of peace, of settling bound- 
aries and governments, of reconstruction, and of maintaining a stable 
international order. But in each successive war the area involved was 
larger, the number of participants in the peace was greater, their economic 
relationships were more pervasive, and a more intensive international 
political organization was attempted. 

At Westphalia in 1648, the effort was rather to establish the independ- 
ence of states than to organize their interdependence. The ancient struc- 
ture of the Holy Roman Empire and the universal spiritual authority of 
the Papacy were crumbling. The national independence of Switzerland 
and of the Netherlands and the virtual independence of the states of 
Germany were recognized. The notion of the sovereign territorial state, 
so different from the conception of a feudal hierarchy which had domi- 
nated medieval thinking, took root in men’s minds and was promoted by 
the administration of efficient governments beginning to realize the pos- 
sibilities of building power upon national sentiment. 

The treaties of Westphalia recognized the virtues of arbitration and 
common action to preserve peace, but as afterthoughts. National sov- 
ereignty, acting within clearly defined boundaries and recognizing the 
precepts of the international law to which Grotius had given form in the 
early stages of the Thirty Years War, was considered the best instrument 
of peace and order. In the conditions of Europe, largely peasant and with- 
out important land transportation, this position was not unreasonable. 

This hope of peace, however, was not realized. Louis XIV, who as an 
infant became entitled to the French throne in the later stages of the 
Thirty Years War, sought, in his maturity, to reunite Europe by force, 
diplomacy, and the marriages of his descendants. The states, with their 
newly found sovereignty, did not propose to be dominated, and in their 
alliances and wars against the Grand Monarch, the balance of power was 
elevated to a principle. One of the treaties made at Utrecht in 1718, which 
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gave the death blow to Louis’ ambitions, stated in its preamble that its 
object was to restore the balance of power. Sir William Temple and King 
William III of England had understood, and operated on, balance of 
power principles during the wars, and after them Bolingbroke and David 
Hume expounded and extolled this principle as a source of order, peace, 
and national security. ; 

The principle of balanced power, which meant tbat in a crisis all of the 
states should collaborate to thwart the ambitions of the most powerful, 
did not preserve peace, but it did preserve states during the eighteenth 
century. The genius of Napoleon, playing on the revolutionary enthusi- 
asm for nationalism, upset the balance and conquered most of Europe. 
The peace of Vienna in 1815 was designed to restore the political equilib- 
rium and the sovereignty of the legitimate monarchs. It, however, intro- 
duced a.new principle, that of the Concert of Europe. The great powers, 
conscious of their responsibility for peace and order, were to meet in con- 
ferences to preserve the public law of Europe whenever that law was 
threatened. These conferences functioned as a system during the seven 
years when Castlereagh was British foreign minister, but after him British 
isolationism and the American Monroe Doctrine weakened but did not 
destroy the system. With the exception of the mid-century period of na- 
tional wars in Germany, Italy, China, Paraguay, and the United States, 
the European Concert, supported by British sea power, British economic 
power, and British diplomacy, guided international relations and kept the 
peace in Europe better than in any century since the Pax Romana of the 
Antonine Caesars. 

This comparative tranquillity was ended by the rise of the United States 
and Japan as great powers, the weakening of the relative position of 
Britain, the increasing concentration of economic power, the development 
of a high degree of interdependency among nations, and the capitaliza- 
tion, mechanization, and totalitarianization of war. New inventions, es- 
pecially in the fields of power transportation, of electrical communication, 
of aviation, of democratic government, of public administration, and of 
propaganda contributed a great deal to these changes in the conditions of 
world politics. The balance of power was broken, and the Concert of 
Europe, lacking the participation of the great non-European powers, could 
not rectify it. 

The war which began in 1914 has aroused men’s minds to the fact that 
international polities has.become a world, not merely a European, phe- 
nomenon; that the world is small and is becoming smaller; that its parts 
are interdependent; that each of these parts is doomed to be drawn into 
any war between great powers; and that war is bound to be more expen- 
sive than ever before, whether measured by the percentage of national 
production necessary to sustain it, by the destruction of human life and 
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property, or by the magnitude of the distortions of economics for years 
before and after the active fighting. 
_ Realization of these facts by the public has been painfully slow. In the 
United States and in the British dominions, men could still think of isola- 
tion as had the men of Westphalia. In England itself, men could still think 
of the balance of power as had the men of Utrecht. On the continent of 
Europe, men could still think of the Concert of Europe as had the men of 
Vienna. The leaders, it is true, realized, even in 1918, that none of these 
systems of world politics was enough. They have realized it more vividly 
at the recent Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran conferences; and both peoples 
and parliaments appear ready to accept their conclusions. 

The problem remains of establishing an effective organization of the 
world as a whole with enough power at the center to maintain law and 
prevent aggression, but with assurances that that power will not, be used 
to subvert human liberty or national autonomy. 

In each of the great peace conferences of the last three centuries, the 
problem of international order has been faced, but as they succeeded one 
another, population increased, trade expanded, agriculture and industry 
became more productive, peoples became more literate, and, publics 
asserted more influence on policy. The steamboat, the locomotive, the 
automobile, and aircraft, shortened travel times. The printing press, the 
newspaper, the post office, the telegraph, the telephone, and the radio 
reduced communication time until the world became no larger than an 
assembly hall. The old truth was illustrated that as social and economic 
relations become more extended and more intense, the price of order is 
more universal, and more intensive, legal and political organization. The 
statesmen must have the ingenuity to effect that organization, and the 
people must have the will to make it succeed, or the world will be 
faced by more frequent and more destructive wars. f 
. Let us consider three aspects of the problem—the procedure of peace- 

making, the principles of world order, and the application of these prin- 
ciples to prevent aggression and to promote welfare and justice. 

Peace-making during the past four centuries has developed a pattern 
of armistice, peace conference, and peace treaty. When the treaty is 
ratified, war is ended and peace begins. The theory of this pattern does not 
correspond to the facts. War is in fact the culmination of a wave of in- 
‘creasing international tensions and minor hostilities, and peace is the 
recession of that wave with diminishing hostilities and tensions. The 
problem of peace-making is not in fact confined to the ending of active 
hostility, but is a continous effort to diminish the amplitude of these 
waves. It is like the problem-of controlling booms and depressions. 

The traditional process of peace-making dramatizes a mistaken idea, 
induces an unjustifiable relaxation, and results in a false sense of security 
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when the “peace” is ratified. It kas other disadvantages. The armistice 
sustains active hostility, but does not end blcckade. To the defeated, it 
may usher in a period of quasi-peace worse than war. Furthermore, the 
peace conference, though theoretically a negotiation in which the belliger- 
ents are equal, is actually a dictation by the victor to the vanquished. The 
latter is ordinarily required to establish a government which is satisfac- 
tory to the victor and which can sign the peace treaty. But that govern- 
ment, having signed a dictated peace, loses prestige with its people and 
presently a government pledged to destroy the treaty comes into power. 
By this method the victors assure the eventua destruction of their work. 
Under the traditional pattern, tha peace treaty itself has usually been 
more concerned with boundaries end reparation than with operative in- 
ternational institutions. It has been a static instrument ill-adapted to 
cope with changing conditions. 

Instead of this ancient and inadequate process, men are today thinking 
of the building of dynamic peaée sven while fghting is in progress. The 
process began before the United Scates was in the war, with the declara- 
tian of the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter. This was followed 
soon after Pearl Harbor by the Declaration of the United Nations, and the 
Master Lend-Lease Agreements. The process has continued in the Hot 
Springs Food Conference, the creation of UNRRA, the Atlantic City con- 
ference, and finally the Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran conferences. The 
principles of a world order of secutity and justice, and institutions to sp- 
ply and develop them during the transitional period, have been in con- 
siderable measure established alresdy. It is possible that there will never 
be either a peace conference or a peace treaty. The United Nations, which 
constitute three-fourths of the world’s populazion, may well assume the 
responsibility to speak for the wald community as a whole, as indeed 
they declared that they did in Moscow, and to set forth principles which 
will constitute legal obligations foz all the nations and all the peoples. 

As the Federal Convention of 1787 produced a constitution “for the 
people of the United States” and declared that it would be binding when 
ratified by nine of the thirteen states, so the principal United Nations 
must formulate the constitution of the world order and declare that it will 
be binding when accepted by a suitable number of the United Nations and 
the neutrals. Such an assumption of responsibility to establish conditions 
to which the enemy nations and a jew recalcitrant neutrals would have to 
conform would be more realistic and less hypocritical than the fagade of 
consent, feebly concealing the realty of dictation, characteristic of pesce- 
making in the past. Reconstruction after the American Civil War was far 
from satisfactory, but it made a peace that stuck, and it made it not by 
false negotiations, but by the policy of the vietorious North speaking in 
the name of the United States as a whole. Doubtless-the result would have 
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been better if that policy had been dominated by Lincoln’s wish “to bind 
up the wounds” rather than by the vindictiveness of Thaddeus Stevens, 
who wished to treat the South as “conquered soil.” 

We must think of the process oï peace-making as proceeding from suc- 
_ cessive impulses from the Big Four, first accepted by the other United 
Nations, then by the few neutrals, and finally by the enemy powers. What 
is required is a skillful statesmanship that knows how to combine decision 
with justice, force with persuasion, and promptness with deliberation. 

The League of Nations failed primarily because the failure of the United 
States to join destroyed the faith of the other powers and deprived the 
League of the capacity to grow and to adapt. The League also suffered 
from flaws in its principles and its structure. Though these might have 
been remedied if all the important nations had been determined that it 
should succeed, in fact they presented fatal obstacles in certain critical 
situations. 

One of these flaws was the lack of universality and permanency. The 
League hoped to be universal, but it was a contractual organization. It 
consisted of members who were voted in, who ratified the Covenant, and 
who could withdraw on two years’ notice. It was not recognized that such 
a contractual relation can be effective only within a legal order and can- 
not itself create a legal order. The latter rests upon the will of the people 
to maintain law, order, and justice. The United States of America became 
a legal order when the people accepted Webster’s interpretation that the 
Constitution proceeded from “we the people of the United States” and 
rejected Calhoun’s insistence that the Constitution ‘was a contract be- 
tween states. International law has always regarded its rules as binding 
upon all states by virtue of their existence within the universal commu- 
nity of nations. 

The United Nations must proclaim that the new organization to main- 
tain international law and prevent aggression has a universal competence. 
All states must be members in the sense of being bound by its obligations, 
and no state may withdraw and defy it as Japan withdrew from the 
League of Nations and defied it in 1933. This principle implies a distinc- 
tion between the legal membership of all states and the political par- 
ticipation of governments which should be limited to those recognized to 
be reliable. The enemy states should be members in the first sense from 
_ the beginning, though their governments may, for a time, be deprived of 
the opportunity actively to participate, as were the governments of 
Southern states for the period after the Civil War. 

A second principle upon which the League was not clear is the outlawry - 
of aggressive war and the elimination of neutrality. If the world is to have 
order under law, external violence by a government must be characterized 
as aggression, as defense, or as police. In civilized systems of law, inten- 
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tional violence by one individual against another is either crime, justifia- 
ble self-defense, or police action. There is no place for duelling, which 
presents the only analogy to war as it was reccgnized in international law 
before 1914. The law of neutrality, based on the theory that non-partici- 
pants in war must be impartial and must aid neither side, illustrates zhe 
character of war under that law as a permissible method of settling inter- 
national controversies—as a trial by battle or a duel of honor. 

Tf totalitarian fighting is to be eliminated, as it must be if civilization is 
to continue, that idea of war and neutrality must be abandoned. The 
world must provide itself with institutions to Cetermine, whenever hostil- 
ities occur or are threatened, which belligerent is the aggressor and which 
is the victim defending himself. It must provide itself with means for 
preventing and stopping the fight, for preventing the aggressor from 
profiting by his venture, and for protecting the victim. With such a theary, 
clearly neutrality has no place. All states need not be obliged to partici- 
pate in active sanctions against the aggressor, but all must morally favor 
the forces of law and order and oppose the international criminal. 

The principle was implicit in the Pact of Paris, commonly known as the 
Kellogg Pact, which made illegal any effort among its parties to seztle 
disputes except by peaceful means, and recognized’ that any party which 
violated this obligation rendered itself liable to sanctions by the other 
parties. The Pact, however, lacked adequate procedures:for applying its 
principles, and the effort to incorporate it in the League of Nations Cave- 
nant, thus stopping the gap in that instrumert through which war might 
leak, was unsuccessful. It is worth recalling, hcwever, that the elimination 
of the obligation of the old law of neutrality, to be impartial between the 
belligerents, was utilized by the United States in justifying the Destrcyer 
Deal and the Lend-Lease Act before its entry into the war. The Kellogg 
Pact, ratified by nearly all countries of the world, has gone far in estab- 
lishing this indispensable principle for a peaceful world order; but it needs 
implementing procedures. 

A third principle is that which subjects all disputes to some form of 
third-party judgment. To be judge in one’s own case is the essence of 
lawlessness. Yet international law in the past has recognized this as a 
prerogative of the sovereign state. According to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, no sovereign state is subject to any international 
jurisdiction except with its own consent. It is true that the optional 
clause of the Statute of the Court created a jurisdiction for all states 

- which accepted it, and in the late 1920’s a large proportion of the states 
did accept it. It is also true that the Covenant required submission to the 
Council of political disputes which threatened a rupture. Such proce- 
dures must be strengthened by giving the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice competence to decide the legal aspects of any interna- 
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tional dispute on unilateral application by one of the parties, and by 
widening the authority of the world council to deal with the political as- 
pects of international disputes. The Council must be competent to act 
without counting the vote of the disputing states. The insistence on 
absolute unanimity in the preventive procedures under Articles 11 and 19 
of the Covenant was unfortunate. 

Finally, the international order must rest upon individuals as well as 
upon governments. It must protect fundamental human rights and must 
provide for the punishment of individuals guilty of crimes against inter- 
national law. This principle is necessary because no political organization 
can be strong unless it rests upon the sentiment of men. A government 
cannot be relied upon to observe its international obligations unless the 
public, from which its power derives, is composed of individuals who, in 
addition to being citizens of the nation, are also citizens of the world, in- 
sistent that international law shall be observed. Governments represent- 
ing nationally-minded publics will be nationalistic themselves. 

Furthermore, democracy requires that the state be for man, not man for 
the state. International law of the past, in holding that states alone were 
its subjects, permitted the state to oppress and massacre its own nation- 
als. Intervention in the domestic affairs of other states has in principle 
been illegal. While normally it is preferable to let each state make and 
enforce law within its domain, international law loses its reason for being 
if it tolerates a complete suppressicn of man by the state. Protection of 
fundamental rights for preserving the dignity of human personality must 
be a matter of concern to the international legal order. While intervention 
in internal affairs should be forbidden, the gross violation of human rights 
should not be regarded as an exclusively domestic matter. 

It has often been remarked that a state is difficult to coerce. The state 
is an illusive abstraction. To coerce it is war, which arouses all patriotic 
citizens to defend their state even though they oppose the policy of their 
. government. Such coercion also visits hardship upon the innocent as well 
as the guilty. With these considerations in mind, sanctions should be 
exerted, not against states, but against governments. The state, being a 
creation of law, should be regarded as incapable of committing a crime. 
If aggression occurs, it should be considered the act, not of the state, but 
of the government, which has acted beyond the legal authority of the 
state. The government should, therefore, be considered responsible, not 
only to the international community, but also to its own state whose basic 
obligations it has betrayed. If the international organization applies sanc- 
tions against the government, it can properly ask loyal citizens of the state 
to work with it and against the delinquent government. Such a theory 
requires that the individual, as-well as the state, be a subject of inter- ` 
national law. 
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A peaceful and orderly world requires more than universal commit- 
ment to sound principles. It requires also adequate international organi- 
zation, effective procedures, and a continuing will to use them by govern- 
ments and peoples. Lack of the latter by the principal governments was 
as important in the failure of the League of Nations as was the non-uni- 
versality of the League and the flaws in the principles and procedures 
established by the Covenant. The United States impaired the faith of 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan in the League when the Senate refused 
to consent to ratification of the Covenant. Germany and the Soviet 
Union, not at first invited, later became members. The Soviet Union ad- _ 
hered faithfully to the letter and spirit of its obligations from its entry in 
1934 until the Munich Agreements convinced it that Britain and France 
had abandoned League principles. Germany, although a member of the 
League from 1926 to 1935, was always faced by a considerable domestic 
opposition, hostile to the League because of its association with a lost 
war. A will is needed, but so is an effective organization to maintain it 
and to channel it. 

The first problem of international organization is security. Peoples de- 
pendent on their own arms alone for defense will tend to sacrifice welfere 
and justice for a superior power position. In zhe modern world, such a 
position requires assurance that a state will have essential war materials 
and supplies of food within tha area it can control during any probable 
war. To gain such assurance, states pursue policies of economic self- 
- sufficiency and territorial expansion unfavorable both to economic welfare 
and to peace. The only solution is a system of collective security under ` 
which each state will depend for its defense, noi upon its own arms alone 
nor upon a balance of power, but on common ection of all states against 
aggression. 

The League’s experience has shown that a system of collective security, 
‘dependent on the political willingness of governments to carry out sanc- 
tioning obligations after a crisis has arisen, is likely to fail because of the 
fear of each government that others will not collaborate and because of 
slowness in getting under way. With experience of these difficulties, the 
idea has gained ground that collective security should be implemented 
by an international air force recruited by volunteering and immediate_y 
at the disposal of the international council. Such a policing force, based 
on internationalized islands or other bases at strategic points throughout 
the world, could act as the spear-point of a collactive security system. It 
could immediately be on the spot where aggression is occurring or is 
threatened, and could thus deprive the government contemplating ag- 
gression of the hope that it could gain its ends before the peace-loving 
nations organized their sanctions. Such an international air force would 
add to world order what the uniformed police of modern states has added 
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to the sheriff’s posse. It would not be able to deal with serious aggressions 
unless supported by the armies and navies of the peace-loving states of 
the world, but it would be able to deal rapidly and effectively with lesser 
aggressions which might, if left alone, develop serious war. It would also 
be able to launch an initial attack, even upon a major aggressor, and thus 
to stimulate the peace-loving governments to fulfill their sanctioning ob- 
ligations. l 

The problem of determining the aggressor never proved difficult in 
League experience. The Council, faced by a threat or an active aggres- 
sion, could order the governments involved to withdraw their forces be- ` 
hind prescribed lines, and could then send a commission to the spot to see 
that these orders were carried out. If both the disputing states responded, 
hostilities would be averted. If one failed to respond, that one would be 
properly designated the aggressor. In the cases which came before the 
Council, this procedure proved effective to determine the aggressor. The 
difficulty arose because of the lack of sufficient power and will to act 
against the aggressor in a manner to deter or stop his aggression. 

There has been concern lest an effective international police force should 
endanger national liberties, but with a relatively small force, usable only 
when authorized by the international Council and with that Council 
fairly representative of the principal nations there would be little danger 
of this, even less danger than that the executive of a democratic state 
will establish despotism by subversive use of the army. In an international 
society, as in national societies, the only ultimate protection against tyr- 
anny is eternal vigilance of the people to maintain law and constitutional 
` procedures. Such vigilance would be necessary if the international con- 
stitution is to be preserved. 

Welfare and justice are the ultimate objects of international organiza- 
tion. Unless they are in a measure achieved, a system of security will 
eventually break down. But if people are confident that security has been 
achieved for a considerable time, the opportunity is offered to develop a 
freer and less discriminatory international economy, to establish adequate 
procedures of peaceful settlement and adjustment, to advance interna- 
tional justice, and to assure the protection of fundamental human rights. 
The details of organization and law to accomplish these results can be 
developed only gradually and only in a world which inspires general con- 
fidence in its stability. This is a task of the future. 

The first task is to win the war, and the second is to establish the funda- 
mental institutions of international security. Toward the achievement of 
these tasks, the Moscow Conference made important strides. The solidar- 
ity of the Great Powers in the war effort was affirmed. Commissions on 
Europe and on Italy were established, and the authority of the great na- 
tions to assure stability during the transitional period in behalf of the 
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international community was asserted. More important still was the dec- 
laration of the four powers concerning permanent international organi- 
zation for peace and security. The inclusion of China indicated that world- 
wide organization is contemplated, as did tha assertion that the organiza- 
tion is to be general and open to all peace-loving states. The assertion of 
the principles of “sovereign equality” of such states recognized the claim 
of small states to have their rights respected, though it is to be hoped that 
the word “sovereignty” will not be permitted to militate against the es- 
_ tablishment of a general law binding all, and workable procedures for 
changing the law as conditions change. Sovereignty, compatible with the 
maintenance of international peace and security, must mean freedom 
under law, not absolute freedom. 

Especially notable in the Moscow declaration was the assertion of an 
intention to establish the general and permanent organization “at the 
earliest practicable date.” With the support offered by the Fulbright and 
Connally Resolutions passed by the United States House and Senate, and 
with the indication by several polls of a public opinion anxious for Ameri- 
can participation in effective international organization, it is to be antic- 
ipated that successive steps toward the realization of this organization 
will proceed during the war. With such a development, the prospects of 
pioneering new procedures in peace-making will be excellent. Instead of 
following the precedent of peace-making by agreements which are actually 
dictated by the victor, thus encouraging the vanquished to prepare for 
revenge, the community of nations as a whole under the leadership of the 
United Nations and of the Big Four must organize itself and proclaim the 
principles of peace, security, and justic2; the means to punish present 
aggressors and to prevent future aggressions; and the institutions for re- 
construction and for the administration of international justice. By such 
a procedure, the transition from war to peace may proceed by orderly 
process and with effective results. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS IN GUR LATIN-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS* 


DANA G. MUNRO 

Princeton University 
Any discussion of postwar problems in our relations with Latin 
America must begin with a considerétion of the great.changes which 
have taken place in hemisphere relations during the war period. Since 
1939, the American Republics have achieved a degree of coöperation 
in international matters which would hardly have seemed possible a 
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few years earlier, and today all but one of the nations of the Continent 
are helping the United States either as belligerents or as non-belligerents 
in the prosecution of the war. 

On the military side, our neighbors have given us bases for our 
Naval and Air Forces and have strengthened their own armed forces, 
in most cases with the aid of missions from our Army and Navy. Some 
of them have taken an active part in anti-submarine operations, and 
Brazil is preparing to send forces abroad. On the political side, they 
have set up machinery for codperation in dealing with fifth column and 
other hostile activities. The importance of their coöperation in these - 
matters is inestimable. Of still more significance, perhaps, has been 
their economic aid. 

After Pearl Harbor, Latin America became one of the great sources 
of supply for raw materials which we desperately needed in our war 
effort: copper, tin, manganese, nitrates; sugar, petroleum, and many 
others. To maintain and increase the production of these commodities 
was a-matter of the greatest importance. It was hardly less important 
to have Latin-American coöperation in developing the production of 
other commodities which had hitherto come from tropical regions now 
under enemy occupation. Rubber was, of course, the most important, 
but hemp, quinine, and various sorts of vegetable oils were also urgent- 
ly needed. We and some of our neighbors have entered into ambitious 
projects for creating new supplies of such products in the Western 
Hemisphere, establishing experiment stations and experimental farms, 
bringing under cultivation large amounts of land, and mobilizing great 
numbers of laborers. These projects have involved the development of 
hitherto sparsely inhabited areas where there are formidable problems 
of transportation, manpower, food, and disease. To deal with these, we 
have sent hundreds of specialists to Latin America and have spent 
many millions of dollars. Such operations create countless new forms 
of contact between our government and those of our neighbors, and 
today North American officials are participating in the conduct of 
purely domestic affairs in Latin-American countries to an extent which 
would have seemed unimaginable a few years ago. 

There has never been a period when inter-American coöperation 
was so close or so effective. It is extremely important that inter- 
American relations should continue on the same plane during the un- 
certain and difficult period which will follow the war. Unfortunately, 
there is no certainty that they will so continue, unless we can overcome 
several rather serious obstacles. Some of these are already present, and 
now prevent the fullest coöperation on the part of the people, if not 
the government, in certain Latin-American countries. Others will come 
to the fore as the war emergency passes. 
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In the first place, we must face the fact that there is still much dis- 
like and distrust of the United States souta of the Rio Grande. There 
is inevitably jealousy, and some.fear, of a nation so much richer and 
more powerful than any of its neighbors. This feeling will find much 
to feed on in the very measures which have gone so far toward drawing 
the two portions of the Hemisphere together during the conflict. We 
have troops in several Latin-American countries, and we are using 
parts of the territory of several countries as naval and air bases. We 
have missions of all sorts advising their governments in military mat- 
ters, in agriculture, in public health, in public finance, and in many 
other fields. To us, all this seems encouraging evidence of an increas- 


ing spirit of Pan-American coöperation. To persons in Latin America ` 


who distrust us, or to uninformed persons who are influenced by hostile 
propaganda, it may well seem something quite different. The presence 
of foreign troops in a country is always apt to be distasteful to the 
inhabitants; and foreign advisers, if they do their duty, will sometimes 
have to give advice which will offend local interests or local suscepti- 
bilities. Furthermore, the mere fact that large numbers of foreigners, 
with apparently unlimited funds at their disposal, are actively con- 
cerned with a country’s internal economic and social problems must be 
disturbing to many persons who have no particular prejudice against 
the United States. There has apparently been little outspoken opposi- 
tion to coöperation with the United Stat2s in the war effort, but there 
have been many suggestions of uneasiness about the way in which we 
might use our wealth and power if there should be a change in our 
‘policy. The fear that our po:icy may change is, of course, strengthened 
by political criticisms of the Good Neigkbor policy and by the realiza- 
tion in Latin America that some of these criticisms are well founded. 
We could hardly expect any governmert to embark on a program of 
such magnitude; involving so many new problems, without making 
mistakes. 

Probably not very many thinking people in the United States would 
advocate the abandonment of the Good Neighbor policy, if we under- 
stand by that phrase a policy of non-intervention in our neighbors’ 
affairs, of coöperation in matters of common interest, and of settling 
disputes by agreement or arbitration rather than by taking advantage 
of our superior power. These are principles which were coming more 
and more to govern our pclicy for some time before the advent of the 
present Administration, and they are principles which no President 
of the United States is likely to abandon. It ought to be possible to 
reassure our Latin-American friends on that score. Where the danger 
does lie is in the fact that the situation will change. After the war, and 
perhaps before the end of the war, we shall no longer need so urgently 
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the raw materials which Latin America is furnishing and we shall want 
to curtail our purchases. This will mean a difficult process of readjust- 
ment. Profits from mines and other extractive enterprises will decrease 
and thousands of men will be out of work. In many places where the - 
United States Government itself has been employing men at wages 
which seem fantastic by local standards, people who have become ac- 
customed to new ways of living will be compelled to revert to pre-war 
conditions. In other places, ambitious development projects will have 
to be curtailed or abandoned. The great reserves of foreign exchange 
which most Latin-American countries have built up will help to cushion 
the blow, but we may doubt whether these will be used in such a way 
as to help the masses of the people. The reopening of European markets 
and the demand for reconstruction work abroad may offer a consider- 
able measure of relief, but these factors will probably be offset to some 
extent by the resumption of production in the tropical Far East. In 
any event, there will have to be an abandonment of wartime enterprises 
which will cause hardship to many people, and the United States has 
been too prominently associated with the birth of these enterprises to 
escape a large share of the blame for what happens. ` 

What we can and should do in this situation will be one of the first 
great post-war problems. We have already agreed to buy quantities of 
certain commodities at fixed prices over a term of years, and we shall 
cf course honor these contracts. But there will be demands that we 
go farther, particularly in the case of industries which we have en- 
couraged to expand to help the war effort. It may seem advisable to 
do so in certain cases, at least temporarily, both as a matter of equity 
and as a means of assuring supplies of strategic raw materials from this 
hemisphere. In general, however, it seems to me that it would be un- 
wise to adopt any program of supporting uneconomic industries in 
Latin America as a permanent policy, and that farsighted Latin-Ameri- 
can statesmen would not wish us to do so. Pan-American solidarity will 
rest on a much sounder basis if each nation stands on its own feet 
without asking or receiving special favors which might easily assume 
‘the appearance of economic imperialism. The same reasoning would 
suggest that we should curtail our financial participation, though per- 
haps not our technical collaboration, in projects like the ambitious 
scheme for the development of the Amazon Valley. 

There is another potential source of bad feeling arising from our war- 
time economic policy. Much of the money which we have put into de- 
velopment work in Latin America has been spent outright by the 
United States as a part of the cost of the war, but there are also loans 
amounting to some hundreds of millions of dollars which our govern- 
ment has made to Latin-American governments through the Export- 
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Import Bank and other ckannels. Without attempting to discuss the 
necessity for these loans, or their merit as business propositions, we 
may wonder how the existence of large unpaid debts will affect the 
Latin-American governments’ attitude toward us after the war. In 
countries which can pay, and wish to pay, the effect will presumatly be 
small. But many of these loans were made to governments which were 
already in default on bonds held by private American investors and 
which have shown little interest in paying debts to foreigners because 
they thought that they could use the money better at home. Will there 
not be the same feeling about debts owed to a foreign government? At 
best, a debtor-creditor relationship is not a healthy one between states, 
and we shall be fortunate if the matter can be worked out without 
causing bad feeling. Happily, the amount involved is not as large as it 
once seemed likely- to be, because our great purchases from Latin 
America, combined with our inability to ship goods in return, have 
resulted in dollar exchange balances which have reduced the need for 
new loans and facilitated the payment of old ones. 

There is more danger to inter-American friendship, perhaps, from 
the political problems which seem likely to present themselves. Dur- 
ing the war, we have worked with the governments which happened to 
be in power in Latin-American countries. Most of these are régimes 
which came into office and have remained in office, not through fair elec- 
tions, but by the use of force. Codperaticn with us in the war effort has 
greatly strengthened these régimes as well as the governments which 
are not dictatorships. In the Caribbean region, especially, it is usually 
very difficult to overthrow a government which is popularly supposed 
to have the support of the United States. It is more difficult when the 
government has plenty of money to spend. The courtesies which we have 

-extended to chiefs of state, our loans and development projects, and 
especially our shipments cf actual military supplies on a lend-lease 
basis, have all tended to support the status quo. It would be most un- 
fortunate, in fact, if we did not have a considerable measure of political 
stability in Latin America during the wer period. 

The other side of the picture, of course, is the antagonism which our 
policies arouse among the cpposition parties, and the temptation, which 
inevitably exists, to foment anti-American feeling as a means of weaken- 
ing the governments in power. Groups which seek to use anti-American- 
ism as a political issue will, of course, be encouraged and aided by our 
enemies in other countries. Their activities will grow more embarrassing 
to us as the régimes with which we are allied begin to lose the popular 
support which many of them now have; for almost all dictatorships in 
Latin America sooner cr later outlive their welcome. The situation may 
be especially bad if there is an economic depression, and consequently 
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a period of serious political unrest. We may need all of our statesman- 
ship, and all of our patience, to establish satisfactory relations with a 
new crop of Latin-American governments in the post-war years. 

Besides these more or less transitory problems which will remain as 

an aftermath of the war period, there will be questions of a more funda- 
mental nature. In the first place, what will be the general character of 
the political relationship between the American nations in the post-war 
“world? Obviously we cannot answer this without knowing what our 
relationship with the rest of the world is going to be, but we can at- 
tempt to foresee how our position in the Hemisphere might be affected 
by the adoption of one or another of the various courses open to us. 

It is not very probable, for example, that our neighbors would willing- 
ly follow us in a policy of isolation or in any attempt to build up a re- 
gional bloc in the Western Hemisphere. Aside from their inevitable - 
reluctance to cut off their long-standing commercial and cultural ties 
with Europe, they would fear, with reason, that such a course would 
expose them to domination by the United States; and their fears would 
not be entirely unfounded, since we very possibly might be compelled 
to give up our policy of non-intervention, at least in the Caribbean. We - 
could adopt this policy in the 1920’s because it seemed improbable that 
any other power could endanger our interests in the Caribbean, but new 
military techniques and new techniques of ideological and economic 
aggression in peace-time have completely changed our situation. Isola- 
tion, therefore, would very possibly involve us in a new era of imperialism 
which would be fatal to the Pan-American ideal. The situation would be 

_ but little better if we set up a world organization openly dominated by 
the military power of a few great nations, for this would still mean that 
the American continents were dominated by the United States and that 
we would have to play the game of power politics to safeguard ESANS 
against an eventual breakdown of the system. 

On the other hand, if we take part in an international organization - 
in which the small -states feel that they have a fair participation, we 
may expect to find Latin America standing with us in any effort to 
establish international fair play and to promote the settlement of dis- 
putes by peaceful means rather than by force. The Latin-American 
states have always taken an active interest in measures designed to put 
international relations on a civilized basis. Their publicists have con- 
tributed substantially to the development of international law, and their 
statesmen have coöperated with ours in building up an extensive Pan- 
American system of peace machinery. At one time, most of them were 
active members of the League of Nations, though disputes over dues and 

‘general disillusionment later caused several to withdraw. 

Whether they would be prepared to permit the new world organiza- 
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tion to exercise any real authority where their own interests were con- 
cerned is more doubtful. They are even more jealous than most netions 
of their absolute indépendence and less disposed to submit to dicta- 
tion from any outside source. In the one case where the League of 
Nations attempted to apply sanctions on the American continent—the 
Chaco war—it received little codperatior from the neighbors of the 
two belligerents, and it was evident that the idea of permitting an 
American nation to be coerced by an outside agency was distasteful. A 
recent statement of the basic principles af the inter-American system, 
published by the Pan-American Union, states that this system “spe- 
cifically repudiates all pretense at the establishment of a super-state, 
and denies any pretext at recourse to force or the imposition of sanc- 
tions to compel a state to adopt a particular policy or follow a particu- 
lar course of action.” If this continues to be the attitude of the other 
American republics, the creation of the sort of league which many of 
our publicists advocate might complicate rather than help our relations 
with them. - 

The future of our economic relations with Latin America will de- 
pend also to a considerable extent on tke character of the world com- 
munity which comes out of the war. Commerce and the movement of 
capital will take place under one set of conditions if there is interna- 
tional coöperation and under quite different conditions if a narrow 
nationalism continues to dominate econcmic policies. But in either case, 
Latin America will play an important part in world trade. Barring 
changes that we cannot now foresee, Argentina will continue to be one 
of the world’s great exporters of meat and cereals; Brazil, Colombia, 
and Central America will supply most sf the world’s coffee; and Cuba. 
will continue to produce sugar. The great oil reserves of South America 
will be increasingly important, and especially important to us if our 
own supply is dwindling as fast as we are told that it is. There will 
still be a demand for copper, tin, manganese, and nitrate. New commodi- 
ties, such as rubber, manila hemp, rotenone, castor beans, and quinine, 
which formerly came chiefly from other tropical regions but which have 
been developed in the Western Hemisphere as a part of the war effort, - 
may continue to play a part, though probably a minor one, in the 
economy of the Hemisphere. 

Concentration on the production of a few great staple commodities 
has made Latin America important in world trade, but it has also 
created some of the region’s most troublesome economic problems. 
Coffee-growing countries, for example, were severely affected in the 
pre-war years because production exceeded the world’s capacity to con- 
sume. This situation has perhaps improved with the greater diversifica- 
tion of crops in Brazil, but if coffee again becomes profitable we may 
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expect more planting and the eventual reappearance of overproduction. 
Sugar is another industry which has passed through bad periods, for 
sugar, like coffee, requires a capital investment which makes it difficult 
to reduce output when prices are low. In both cases, international action 
to restrict production has been attempted, but with little result. In 
the case of these two commodities, and also in the case of others like 
wheat, copper, and nitrate, it will probably be necessary to find some 
solution through international codperation for the problem of over- 
production. We may hope that this will not merely involve restricting 
production, and that the emphasis will rather be on improving distribu- 
` tion and increasing consumption. We ourselves, as the greatest single 
market for many Latin-American products, will have to play an im- 
portant part in any plan worked out. 

While continuing to export foodstuffs and raw materials, the Latin 
Americans will have to continue to import industrial products if they 
are to maintain and improve their standard of living. It is true that 

` there has been a remarkable development of manufacturing in Latin 
America during the past twenty-five years and that in some countries 
many products such as textiles, shoes, and canned goods no longer 
have to be obtained chiefly from abroad. Even in such countries, how- 
ever, there is still a great market for machinery, automobiles, motion 
pictures, and other goods which are not made locally and are not likely 
to be made in large quantities in Latin "America in the foreseeable 
future. Furthermore, partial industrialization, of course, creates new 
wants which can be satisfied by foreign trade. The possibilities for fur- 
ther industrialization in Latin America under present technological con- 
ditions do not seem very great, for few if any of the countries have the 
resources necessary for the economical establishment of heavy indus- 
tries, and difficulties of transportation restrict markets and make mass 
production difficult. 

In other words, the Latin-American countries will continue to de- 
pend on foreign trade, and our own foreign trade policy will have an im- 
portant effect on our relations with them. Fortunately, many of their 
products now come into the United States free of duty. But we have 
only to think of Argentine meat and Cuban sugar to perceive that many 
difficult problems will arise. I suspect that our neighbors will be rather 
anxious to attempt to solve these problems on a world-wide rather than 
a hemisphere basis, as they will naturally be suspicious of any proposals 
seeming likely to make them economically dependent on the United 
States. Here again the question of the sort of world which we are going 
to have is of decisive importance. In economic as in political matters, we 
may hope for the coöperation of Latin America if our policy is directed 
toward an effective world codperation. 
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The Latin-American countries are also going to need foreign capital, 
for industrial development, for the creation and improvement of public 
utilities, and to meet many of the other necessities of undeveloped 
regions which are moving rapidly toward a higher standard of living. 
Capital can probably be obtained only from the United States in the 
post-war period, and it is difficult to see by what mechanism we shall be 
able to provide it. In the past, capital has gone into Latin America 
either in the form of publicly issued loans or through investments by 
private interests which have generally operated under concessions and 
have kept the management of their enterprises in their own hands. In 
the post-war period, it will obviously be impossible to sell further issues 
of Latin-American bonds in the American market until much more has 
been done to wipe out the recollection of recent defaults; and the re- 
sumption of direct investment in the form in which we have known it in 
the past seems equally unlikely in view of the aggressive eccnomic 
nationalism that has inspired the policy of nearly all of the govern- 
` ments of the continent during the past ten years. 

There is probably no one answer to this problem. Some partial solu- 
tions are already beginning to appear. Even under present conditions, 
many foreigners who know what they are doing have found attractive 
investment opportunities despite laws restricting the employment of 
foreign personnel, exchange controls, and other devices which have been 
used to make things hard for the larger foreign companies. Enterprises 
jointly financed and controlled by foreigners and natives also offer 
possibilities, though only limited ones, because there are relatively few 
natives who have money to invest in this way. Perhaps some of the 
refugee capital which has recently flowed into Latin America will re- 
main there. It is also possible for the -ocal governments to carry on 
some development work, like road-bui:ding, with funds raised from 
taxation—though low national incomes and defective tax systems make 
the execution of extensive projects difficult. Progress achieved through 
these partial solutions probably rests on a sounder basis than more 
ambitious undertakings inaugurated by means of foreign loans and 
concessions; but it is necessarily slow. A more effective means of ob- 
taining foreign capital will probably have to be found if some of the 
poorer Latin-American countries are te develop their natural resources 
and raise the very low living standards of their people. Perhaps as 
more normal conditions return a realization of the importance of na- 
tional credit will lead to a change of attitude toward contracts and 
foreigners’ property rights. It should not be impossible to prevent for- 
eign economic domination, which has been a very real evil, and at the 
same time to protect the foreign business man in his legitimate interests. 

I have sketched very briefly some oł the questions which seem likely 
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to arise in our post-war Latin-American relations, without attempting to 
say how we should meet them. It would probably be futile to propose - 
solutions now for problems which will look very different when. they 
actually arise. We can only prepare as well as we can to deal with 
them intelligently and effectively when the time comes. On the one hand, 
we can try to see that public opinon, which in the long run controls the 
policy of our government, is better informed. On the other, we can 
maintain and strengthen the governmental agencies upon which the 
responsibility will primarily rest. If we can make sure that the problems 
which will arise will be dealt with by men who understand the Latin- | 
American point of view and who have the technical and moral qualifica- 
tions which the job requires, we shall not have to worry very much 
about abstract questions of policy. 


- INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH 


THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION OF 
SOCIAL SCIENTISTS* 


ROBDRT D. LEIGH 
Federal Communicaitons Commission 


For the purposes of my discussion, I am defining “educational function’ 
broadly. I take it to compreherd not merely instruction of the youth who 
regularly resort to academic lecture halls and libraries, but also tke im- 
pact of such special knowledge as we accumulate upon the adult popula- 
tion generally, and especially upon the officials in government, industry, 
commerce, agriculture, and labor with responsibility for policy, decision, 
and operation of our major political and economic institutions. 

The entire burden of my remarks is a pl2a that in the years ahead we 
move together as a family of related intellectual workers to define more 
precisely the profession of social scientist. Especially, I urge that we con- 
sider together the broadening of the domain of our profession so that, al- 
though it remains based in academic life, it will penetrate, as a recogniz- 
able, self-disciplined group of investigators and staff advisers, the major 
extra~academic institutions o? our national life. 

I am not suggesting the breakdown or blurring of our traditional group- 

“ing into political scientists, economists, sociologists, statisticians, psy- 
chologists, and anthropologists. I agree with my colleagues that such 
groupings are an inevitable basis for the specialization necessary to the 
development of any science. I agree with them also that it would be profit- 
able to explore all intellectual and institutional means for cross fertiliza- 
tion of the major ideas, methods, and hypotheses of our separate groups— 
perhaps even to establish a common set of underlying values which would 
give greater coherence to their otherwise rather pluralistic tendencies. 

But here I wish to consider, not the content of political and social 
science, or the relationship between their contents; rather the further de- 
velopment of an ‘occupational structure in which social scientists can 
work freely and more effectually as a limited group serving a particular 
rôle in our culture. The opportunity presented us for such a development, 
it seems to me, was definitely within the observable trends of our pro- 
fession before the war. The opportunity should be enhanced by our war 
experience. And it is essentially congenial to the larger framework of 
rationalistic, democratic culture that is likely to prevail after the war. 

The broadened profession should include (1) research, (2) teaching, 
and (3) extra-academic activity as adviser or non-political administrator, 

* A paper presented at the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Washington, D. C., January 21, 1944. 
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operating always within the definite standards (professional ethics, if you 
will) of the social scientist. Although for some, with narrowly limited 
` skills, there will be life-long concentration on one of the three variant 
activities enumerated above, the normal professional career should in- 
clude all three at different times and in different proportions. To create an 
enlarged area of operation and to gain public acceptance for it, to remove 
barriers to migration from academic to non-academic pursuits, to define 
clearly and’to enforce through professional discipline such limitations as 
will build the authority and dignity of the profession, to resist attacks 
upon the independence of the members of the profession acting within the 
professional code—these seem a task especially for our combined action, 
where nothing is to be gained by acting alone as political scientists, econo- 
mists, psychologists, or anthropologists. 

The first leg of the base for the development of social science is and has 
been research. During the last generation, social science research was gen- 
erously encouraged by the universities and philanthropic foundations. 
Especially, the Social Science Research Council has performed a neces- 
sery service in examining the problem of defining scientifically sound, 
usable techniques in social research. But looking now at political science 
only, I doubt if many of us find any great satisfaction in the quantity of 
scientific content accumulated in our field. By this I mean the body of 
tested, verified knowledge regarding the characteristics and operations 
of political institutions in our own and other cultures—generalizations to 
which there attaches the authority of nearly universal agreement among 
members of the profession. Only with such a body of knowledge can we 
do anything but pose as scientists without running the danger of being 
exposed as quacks. Only with such a content are we as a special group of 
much use to the community, or can we expect to win their general accep- 

tance as such. 

‘For a year or more, a small group of war-worker political scientists 
known as a Committee on Congress has-had as a pleasant extra-curricular 
activity the exploration at luncheon and dinner of the behavior and de- 
fects of Congress in the company of Congressmen and Senators them- 
selves. At the end of the experience we would all agree that among the 
present practitioners of the art of lawmaking—and staying elected—there 
exis:s no body of lore that political science analysis has missed. The Con- 
gressmen have, rather, contributed to the professors data of value and 
furtaer verification of hypotheses previously held tentatively. 

On the other hand; some of the professorial committeemen have become 
acutely aware that political scientists vis à vis this problem of Congress 
and its relation to the Executive and Administration have very little spe- 
cial knowledge or insights which the practitioners themselves do not have. 
Consider that here is a problem area which has been at the very center of 
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our subject-matter since the publication of the Federalist. The showing of 
valuable, accumulated, tested special knowledge in relation to it seems to 
be scattered, inadequate, thin. This is not to deprecate the eight to ten 
studies in the field or the eight to ten very able political scientists who 
have made them. But if we are right in thinking of elected representative 
bodies as a necessary central feature of a democratic government, and if 
we give credence to the currently-held opinion that Congress is revealing 
weaknesses in its day-to-day functioning thai are serious if not shocxing, 
there should be at least forty to fifty qualified specialists from our field, 
working full time over a perioc of years in this area, in touch with one 
- another and checking and verifying one ancther’s work. 

This particular field may not be typical of political science as a whole. 
But I fear that it is. I am not speaking in criticism or in despair. In the 
years ahead, I am confident that the careful, thorough building of & com- 
mon content with the authority of a consensus of research workers will be 
of major concern to our Association. What I am suggesting is thet we 
consider research more and more a common concern of social scientists— 
presenting a united front in building the essential social science reszarch 
structure in our universities, securing the necessary funds from taxation 
and private philanthropy for research purposes. There are many instances 
where positive, persistent action is required to create and to conserve even. 
the raw materials (statistical or documentary) for research in one of our 
special fields. This should beccme a primary concern to all of us rather 
than to the particular workers directly affected. 

If may be that we should examine the possibilities of broadening the 
actual functions of the Social Science Research Council or that we should 
relate the Council more organically to vigorous research groups in our 
separate Associations. The modest attempt in the American Political 
Science Association recently to create loose, flexible organs of guidance 
and interchange among research workers in important areas by means oi 
continuing panels has real promise. It gets at the essential structure oi 
research in any field, i.e., a half-dozen to a half-hundred skilled research 
workers in each special field known and identified in that field for a decade 
or more, carrying on their investigations in frequent, informal contact by 
letter and conference, although often separated geographically—produc- 
ing a body of impersonalized verifiable generalizations to which all work- 

` ers in the field give voluntary assent, perding further illumination by 
further study. 

The second leg of the base on which our profession rests is teaching—in 
the narrower sense of college and graduate sehool instruction. Like all pro- 
fessions, the explicit training of the aspirants for membership in our guild 
is an essential task both for the maintenance and Zor the improvement cf 
its standards. Less explicitly, the graduate schoo- of the social sciences, 
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like the medical and law school, is the central point for indoctrination 
into the ethics of the profession, the things a social scientist does and does 
not do intellectually and morally. I have felt, as you have felt, in working 
contact with many a young graduate from our best centers of social 
science the really important effects of such a residential influence on his 
professional spirit, his intellectual integrity, and his guild consciousness. 

Where the corporate, residential character and the personal influence 
of teachers fully conscious of the high character of their calling is lost in 
an individualistic, atomistic, bargain-counter type of graduate instruc- 
tion, I fear that this essential function of professional instruction is dis- 
sipated or entirely lost. I should like to look forward to the day when the 
social science professions would have a code of intellectual conduct and 
„would visit discipline, disapproval, or ostracism on those who bring the 
integrity of the guild into disrepute by prostitution of their talents for 
quick gain, notoriety, or unscientific reformism. But as in the case of medi- 
cine, law, and theology, such occasional, painful discipline is not nearly 
80 effective as the quiet building of a social science professional spirit and 
practice in our graduate schools. Her again it seems to me that we are as 
strong as the weakest link in our allied professional groups, and should 
work together in creating a well defined professional ethics. j 

Some of us may view with misgiving the post-war future of American 
graduate schools—because of the shrinking of endowments, gifts, and tax 
revenue available for less palpably reconstructive activities. But if we 
look upon our world of today and tomorrow and see ourselves compara 
tively, we are forced to the conclusion that the American university is 
likely during the generation ahead to become the very center of modern 
scholarship. It is reasonable to expect that from other countries will come 
an increasing stream of students in search of the answers to the riddles of 
political, economic, and social organization and operation which we will 
continue to face. The social science graduate faculties have responsibilities 
which are almost frightening—not the least of which is this strengthening, 
sharpening, and clearly defining in operational terms of the social scientist 
asa professional. i 

The older professions such as law, medicine, and theology are limited 
in their opportunities for instruction to the apprentices entering their 
professional schools. Social scientists have a much more strategic position 
in our society; Because of the fundamental need for general understand- 
ing of political, economic, and social institutions, it is now all but uni- 
versally agreed that in some form and quantity the social sciences should 
be part of general instruction for all who proceed beyond the high school. 
Our profession, therefore, is not limited to earning its authority by deeds 
slone. It has the strategic opportunity to inculcate in generation after 
generation of a segment of the population more than average in quality 
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the principles and practices, the values and limitations, of social science 
in dealing’ with social ills. . 

Here I detect a note of pessimism or cynicism in the remarks of some of 
my colleagues. It seems there is evidence that although there may be 
plenty of teaching in this area of general education, there is very little 
learning—that is, learning in the strict definition of “learn so that I will 
act on what I learn.” I share the pessimism, but not the cynicism, of my 
colleagues. I agree that by our teaching performance as carried on in 
wholesale, often listless, desultory fashion, or in sincere but frustrated 
devotion, we are not succeeding in creating a diffused basis for under- 
standing the social sciences as a resource of special, reliable knowledge in 
dealing with public problems. 

But I am not cynical. My main concern for the last fifteen years has 
been as participant with a small corporate group of teachers in the effort 
_ to discover whether teaching can be made into a really effective leerning 
process. Our general conclusion is that, provided we are able to employ 
enough competent social science teachers to do the essential job of getting 
at the individual student’s thirking and working methods in order to criti- 
cize them rigorously and to set tasks designed to improve them, we can 
get surprisingly favorable results. Further, we must be willing tc train 
and to reward teachers who devote themselves zealously and wholeheart- 
edly to the educational task I have described. Only a few teachers prob- 
ably are content to do this strenuous task for a lifetime. But with a 
flexibly-organized profession, a large proportion might be willing to do it. 
for a decade or longer—to everyone’s profit. 

Many ingenious explanations have been given for the necessity of a 
good teacher’s also doing research. What I should like to stress here is 
that, looked at broadly and in the long run, the usefulness of social science 
research depends upon really effective teaching to create & general com- 
munity acceptance of its methods and results. 

Here I have made the loose assumption that the undergraduates whem 
we reach are a really selected group from the point of view of future com- 
munity influence. As social scientists, we know that such is not yet the 
case. If the tendencies- toward a fuller social democracy through educa- 
tional opportunity move up into the college level, we may expect the 
group most deserving of it on the grounds of ability, desire to learn, and 
of potential leadership in soziety to receive higher education. But if this 
tendency is arrested, I submit that wherever possible we ourselres must 
go to those of ability who cannot afford college, with such instruction as 
is possible—if they cannot come to us. 

The third leg in the base on which our developing professions should be 
built is that of participation in a strictly professional capacity in the great 
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institutions of our society—participation regularly and normally in re- 
search, staff advice, and non-political administration. 

_ This brings me to Washington and the War. The very fact that Wash- 
ington is the place in the United States where most political scientists and 
economists today can gather by foot, ten-cent bus, or gas-rationed autos 
indicates that as a profession we are not carrying on business as usual. We 
have urdergone a striking though temporary dislocation of our personnel, 
which may be of some significance in our post-war professional develop- 
ment. I do not want to over-emphasize the difference in nature of the tasks 
performed in Washington as compared with the routine of campus life. 
Many working here in the civil and military branches of administration 
are doing research, just as they were before, only in a vastly expanded 
area—and with much less desk room. 

In political science, at least, this incursion of teacher-investigators into 
the midst of the institutional activities about which they have been read- 

ing, writing, and talking is not novel. Ever since the days when the young 

Charles A. Beard as a journalist swung aboard William Jennings Bryan’s 
special train on the big campaign tour of the country in 1896, and Charles 
E. Merriam took his seat as a member of the Chicago City Council, there 
has been a definite, growing belief that capable students of politics, in 
addition to speculating about the number of teeth, or size of the horns, of 
the politician, should go out and count them. I would estimate, however, 
that the war has brought a larger segment of political and social scientists 
into more prolonged and more intimate contact with the operating mecha- 
nisms, the concrete, day-to-day problems of the institutions they have 
been studying than has ever before been the case. 

The reasons are clear enough. A vast wartime bureaucracy had to be 
created out of a tiny nucleus of professional civil servants. All kinds of 
people were called to Washington or elsewhere to man the positions: in- 
dustrial executives, salesmen, journalists, and—in large proportion— 
economists, statisticians, political scientists, and historians. It has been 
a typically American improvisation, with a kaleidoscopic, competitive 
struggle for place and power mingled with honest, earnest desire to be of 
service. 

For a period, the academic groups seemed to thrive as well as any. The 
ressons here also are not far to seek. Many of the war bureaus had to do 
with the emergency regulation of business, labor, farmers, and housewives. 
Business men, labor leaders, and farmers possessed the practical knowl- 
edge of the things to be regulated. Many were indeed persons of notable 
skill in sheer administrative operations. But as they also had intimate 
past affiliation with the parties being regulated, they were inevitably il- 
fitted to achieve any impartial umpiring between competing interests. 
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Academic social scientists, on the other hand, with less intimate knowl- 
edge of the regulated activities {though often possessing a more compre- 
hensive view) were especially fitted by the fact of non-affiliation with the 
parties at interest to act as umpires on behalf of the general interest. In 
the earlier emphasis upon policy formation, the social scientists ccnse- 
quently were thrust not only into strategic staff positions, but also into 
important operating rôles with responsibilities for direct, large-scale ad- 
ministration. 

The American social scientist: undoubtedly shares in large degree our 
national quality of adaptability and versatility. Nevertheless, the temper- 
ament that leads one to scholarly pursuits, with the daily habits and tradi- 
tions of academic life, is strikingly different from the temperament, hebits, 
physical make-up even, of one who is led to large-scale administration. 

By and large, it seems to ma both an unnatural and an unfortunate 
rôle into which the social scientists were thrust by the circumstances of 
the emergency. Several have made brilliant administrators. Most, I be- 
lieve, have done competent jobs—often under great personal strain on 
account of the sudden adaptation required. It is not surprising, however, 
and in some senses it is fortunate, that in recent months there has bean an 
appreciable shift from what tha Congressmen might call the long-haired 
boys to the silver-haired boys—the latter, for the most part, men with 
training in large-scale executive operations who have gone through a 
period of apprenticeship in New Deal and Win-the-War administration, 
giving them a keen appreciation of the general or public interest. 

The shift was crudely signalized by the OPA statute actually forbidding 
to professors positions of administrative responsibility. There are some 
who think that this is only a first step, that the war administrators with 
academic background will become increasingly a symbolic target for all — 
the irritations at the New Deal, and of inevitable war weariness; and that 
in due time, they will be gleefully and recklessly purged. Such a wholesale 
liquidation would be unfortunate. But it should only temporarily inter- 
rupt consolidation of the advantage to the social science profession of its 
war experience.. What we may conceive to be the permanent, important 
gain is the opening of avenues of contact, of access to hitherto unavailable 
source material, of research insights, and occupational opport-mities 
which penetration into wartime government adniinistration has yielded. 

My own experience has been typical. I have occupied first a stat posi- 
tion in the Executive Offices, then direction of a war bureau. In both these 
positions I have been able to see in a small area only, but directly face to 
face and intensively, the operation of the Bureau of the Budget, the Presi- 
dent’s Office, the Civil Service Commission, the Congressional Appropria- 
tions Committees, a regulatory commission and the pressures surrounding 
it. I have experienced the added luxury of having my bureau investigated 
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by a select investigating committee of the House—the real down-to-earth 
kind with intimidation, blackmail, wholesale removal of carloads of rec- 
ords, star-chamber questioning of hosts of employees for fishing purposes, 
and, I think, wire-tapping. I had read and taught about all these processes 
of government. And the textbooks gave a pretty accurate picture on the 
whole. Still, I feel that in the first-hand experience such as most of us have 
had in Washington there are additional data, there is more complete ac- 
cess to sources, more comprehensive coverage—or let us say confidence 
that we have covered the sources of knowledge and realistic insight about 
the institutions with which we are vitally concerned as students. 

The individual experiences, obviously, are of little value by themselves. 
We need to collect the enlarged data, to develop concrete methods for con- 
tinued access to such direct operations, before the war experience can add 
significantly to our reliable knowledge. : 

What I am suggesting is that as associated groups, we take vigorous, 
positive steps to keep open the avenues of both temporary and permanent 
public administrative service so that it shall become an accepted part of 
the occupational domain of the social scientist. To tap the knowledge of 
the public administrator, and also of the staff member of great non- 
governmental associations, will enrich the social science knowledge we 
possess; it will broaden the area of occupational opportunity open to the 
- social scientist; it will, I think, attract to the profession recruits of more 
positive caliber. If it is possible so to organize salaries, leaves, appoint- 
ments, tenure, retirement, and classifications that the economist, political 
scientist, psychologist, and statistician can move regularly from one em- 
ployment to the other, we shall ameliorate one of the genuine occupational 
difficulties of both academic life and the civil service, i.e., the evil of ruts 
worn by repeated routine, the traditionalism which destroys vitality. 

The need for early, combined, positive action here is very real. I do not 
know how seriously we should take the attempts—as yet unsuccessful— 
ty leading members of Congress to whittle away at the merit system. But 
if by chance the McKellar Bill should pass in some form, it would subject 
all administrative positions of a technically skilled type—practically all 
tae positions for which social science training is required—to Senatorial 
approval, which, historically, means to party patronage. The large num- 
ber of war veterans at the end of this war, also, may be given a position 
o? preference—proper as reward, but destructive of professional stand- 
ards—which would be harmful to social science for a generation or more. 
The problem is complex; it requires detailed examination. But the interest 
of the social science profession in ‘including this occupational area seems 
very important. It might even extend to the further organization of 
graduate or post-Ph.D. training to include tours of duty in each of four 
great institutions such as government, labor, industry, ‘and agriculture, in 
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addition to library research. With full use of vacations, this might exsend 
Ph.D. training a year or more. The gain would be worth the cost. 

To some, the proposal for a social science profession which will earn its 
proper place as a specialized group, to be accepted widely for the useful- 
ness and reliebility of its professional knowledge and insights, may seem 
grandiloquent, even impossible. But I would stress that I am also pro- 
posing strict limitations on the profession. I am suggesting that we refuse 
to be dazzled by any temporary experience in direct administration and 
determination of policy or with the direct wielding of power. I am not- 
proposing that philosophers, or doctors of philosophy, be our. governors. 
Although a professed economist, historian, cr political scientist occasion- 
ally may be elected to Congress or added to the Cabinet, he is not per- 
forming there as a social scientist any more than is a physician or architect 
who may happen to be so chosen. We have a different rôle to play—less 
spectacular, more patient, more permanent. 

There are few among us who do not at times tire of priest-like devotion 
to the pursuit of the truth unencumbered with affiliations that subtly 
temper the truth through prior loyalties. W2 long to give free rein to our 
combative, reforming tendencies and to join the parade for a good cause. 
But these desires seem to me to vitiate opportunity for that quiet but 
vital influence resulting from the earned reputation for independent ob- 
jectivity and impartiality which is our spec-al function in society. Others - 
can reform and be politicians. But we can dc something élse, just as useful, 
which no one else can do. j 

There are many sincere people among us also who think that such pro- 
fessional abnegation is a timid retreat from reality. There is in their think- 

, ing, I believe, a little of the Marxian concepzion that all scholarship Żs con- 
sciously or unconsciously a servant of a set cf dominant economic interests 
—that impartial social science is a bourgeois illusion. Many of these 
people have had experience in seeing how policy and viewpoint in strate- - 
gic matters permeate a whole administrative machine. They laugh at the 
idea of the non-political administrator. I myself believe that our textbook 
picture of the penetration of policy into edministrative detail has been 
over-simplified. It is a proper subject for important research. 

But to go the whole way with the argument against impartiality is to 
become a neo-Jacksonian Democrat or an unconscious Fascist. It means 
that “our side” or “our enemies” must hcld all the posts because every 
position is really partisan. It is completely contrary to the slow building 
of the very partially achieved edifice we know as social science. And social 

` science as research, teaching, and staff advisory participation in our in- 

stitutional life seems to me an essential ingredient of a successful Jemoc- 
racy. : 
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REPORT ON THE RESEARCH PANEL ON 
COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


KARL LOHWENSTEHRIN 
Amhersi College 
E 


The Committee on Research of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion was appointed by President William Anderson in 1942. A consider- 
able number of sessions were held during 1942 and 1943 in Washington 
under the chairmanship of Ernest S. Griffith. Four different regions of 
research were assigned for more specific exploration through panels to 
four “cconveners,” namely, International Relations (Walter R. Sharp, later 
Phillips Bradley); Political Theory (Benjamin Lippincott, later Francis 
G. Wilson); Public Law (Carl B. Swisher); Comparative Government 
(Karl Loewenstein). 

In developing the panel on comparative government, the convener sent 
various circular letters and detailed questionnaires to some twenty-five 
members of the profession who, by their past performance, were believed 
to entertain active interest in the subject-matter. The original plan of 
having the group function as a round-table at the annual meeting of the 
Association in 1942 became a casualty of the war. But the sponsors were 
not easily discouraged, even though war duties limited their own and the 
participants’ efforts. After an epistolary exchange of opinion extending 
over almost a year, a panel meeting was held in Washington on April 17 
end 18, 1948, attended by twelve members coming from outside and six 
resident in Washington. Hardened convention-goers among the partici- 
pants confessed that the sessions dernonstrated a freshness of approach 
and enthusiasm which have become rare in professional gatherings. The 
success of the panel proved again, if such proof were needed, that a. dis- 
cussion among genuinely interested and expert people can accomplish 
more than erudite addresses delivered to helpless audiences at mammoth 
conventions. The all-too-short panel meeting was followed by further 
correspondence for clarification of issues. 


II 
In the voluminous material accumulated by the correspondence and 


the panel discussion,! one fact stands out clearly, i.e., that the branch of ` 


political science commonly styled comparative government has emerged 
from a tedious and stagnating routine and, unless this reporter is badly 
mistaken, is about to undergo a rejuvenation not hoped for by its most 
ardent devotees—this much to the surprise of those who at first had re- 


1 Mimeographed copies of the minutes are available on request at the Social 
Science Research Council, Washington, D. C. 
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ferred to comparative governmert as a discipline in a status of suspended 
animation, hardly alive under the competitive pressure of the more 
glamorous “international relations.” In this period of total war, which has 
added to belligerency of a military, economic, and diplomatic character 
political warfare as a way to vistory, the knowledge of foreign political 
institutions and ideologies has become of paramount importance. Com- 
parative government has been transformed from a Cinderella-like aca- 
demic discipline into a political instrumentality of the most immediate 
potency. It is obvious that without intimate knowledge of their political 
institutions and attitudes we could not hope to understand what makes our 
enemies strong, or to pierce their psychological armor; nor would we be 
able to assist them after the war in reintegration into she world community, 
in case this should be our task. Supercilious aloofness from other peoples’ 
political institutions—another facet of intellectual isolationism—has defi- 
nitely come to an end. If democracy aspires to become universal—ard no 
lasting peace is feasible unless some sort of political homogeneity is estab- 
lished among the nations—it is essential to be informed on the political 
habitat of other nations, our temporary allies no less than our temporary 
enemies. Comparative government has ceased. to be merely l'art pour Vart. 
It is forced to reorient itself in line with the technological development 
which is about to weld the world together into a closer union of peoples, if 
not of states. 

Consequently, the majority of the participants in the panel agreed on 
two basic points: First: comparative government in the narrow sense of 
descriptive analysis of foreign institutions is an snachronism. As is the 
case with political science at lerge, it has to widen its scope, to refine and 
redefine its methods. Second: there is no longer any single technique, 
neither the orthodox institutional approach nor the strict behaviorist 

*method being sufficient per se to gain access to the true Gestalt of foreign 
political civilizations; methods and designs must be blended and kept in 
elastic touch and mutual penetration. Although some of the elder states- 
men raised their warning voice that qui trop embracé mal étreint, that a 
too promiscuous or ambitious application of diversified methods would 
lead to dilettantism and confusion, the majority seemed agreed that the 
frontier posts of comparative government must be moved boldly into the 
precincts of neighboring and collateral disciplines—that, to use an illus- 
tration, criminal law is not under the exclusive jurisdiction of the lawyer 
if it helps to understand the social function of state and government. The 
prevailing impression among the participants was that comparative gov- 
ernment has lost its traditional character of descriptive analysis and is 
about.to assume the character of a “total” science if it is to serve as a 
conscious instrument of social engineering. 
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seas 


If an attempt be made to summarize—or rather to paraphrase—trends 
and contents of what may be spoken of as the findings of the group, it 
would reflect a tripartite division of the discussion into problems of method- 
ology, of substance, and finally of organization. 

Fortunately, little time was lost in terminological speculations. Al- 
though it was generally felt that the term ‘comparative government” — 
denoting, in the past, a sort of herbarium of cut and dried specimens of 
foreign institutions—is no longer adequate to circumscribe a branch of 
knowledge far beyond these limits, no effort was made to find a better 
word for it. But it was realized that, unless the customary juxtaposition 
of descriptive material, country by country, was replaced by an effective 
functional comparison, the actual achievement would belie the very name 
‘of the discipline. Only rarely is the attempt made really to compare politi- 
cal institutions and functions in the sense that a common denominator 
for diversified phenomena is found and deviations from the standard pat- 
tern are explained. It is not accidental that American political science has 
produced. so few books or treatises on the state in general, while there is 
an abundance in Continental European literature, the reason being the 
lack of interest and, resultant therefrom, the insufficiency of the available 
factual material which would permit a fruitful comparison. 

The methodological—or should one say the transcendental—interest 
of the group was focused on the position and function of comparative 
government in relation to the general culture-pattern of the state. From 
the stale routine of dissecting and describing foreign political institutions 
there emerged a blueprint of a branch of human knowledge which, “cath- 
olic” in the literal sense of the word, should become the coördinator and 
integrator of much that heretofore hes been kept apart by narrow com- 
partmentalization into isolated and unrelated disciplines. The Lebens- 
raum of comparative government was drawn in bold and sweeping strokes, 
and by no stretch of the imagination could the program be called modest. 
I; must bring into play economics and statistics, social psychology and po- 
litical philosophy, cultural anthropology and intellectual history. The 
artificial wall separating comparative government from constitutional law 
proper in the limited sense of pragmatic positivism must no less be broken 
down than the brittle fence segregating international relations from the in- 
ternal structure of government in the different countries. As an example 
may be noted the affinity between federalism as a problem of internal state 
organization and as a phenomenon of world organization. The limited 
institutional approach, typical of comparative government in the past, 
found no supporters. Research should be conducted in such a way as to 
meke it a tool for the understanding of our political civilization as a whole 
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rather than as an accumulation of unrelated information on individual 
political systems. A genuinely comparative approach should operate freely 
along trans-national lines. Such problems as political power, leadership 
(in particular, executive leadership), federalism, civil liberties—whether 
they have a core of sacrosanctity or are subject to sublimation—are 
common to every state. Solutions arrived a; in one national environment 
cannot fail to have a bearing on similar situations in one or several other 
states. The consciousness of a common destiny of the civilized world and 
its corollary, the abdication of intellectual isolationism, were perhaps the 
most surprising and gratifying aspects of the entire discussion. Under- 
standing of our own political civilization is predicated on common ex- 
perience, and, in our time, the exposition of our government cannot be 
properly conducted without continuous reference to the parallel situations 
`- in other countries as analyzed by comparative government. 

From the methodological viewpoint, it is noteworthy that the problem 
of gaps played an important rôle in the discussions. Since comparative 
government stakes its claims wider than heretofore, we can no longer per- 
mit the existence of white spots on our map of the world, of areas of 
knowledge unexplored or neglected either in terms of political geography 
or out of self-restraint because certain problems are under the.jurisdiction 
of neighboring disciplines of political science. Comparative government, 
conceived as a total science, must see to it that such tangible gaps are filled 
at the earliest opportunity, and one of the functions of the group should 
be that of calling attention to the existence of such gaps. It was pointed 
out that we have little reliable informatior: on such major areas as govern- 
ment and politics of the British Dominions, on Latin America (which calls 
for analytical monographs), on the Scandinavian countries and the Iberian 
peninsula—there is not a single worth-while book on the government of 
Franco-Spain, and even on Belgium and Holland; and how deolorably 
limited is our knowledge of China and Russia! 

Moreover, the group realized that the rationale of research in this period 
of revolutionary revaluation of values is changing. Research which satis- 
fies only the intellectual curiosity of tha person engaged in it becomes 
rather pointless unless it cen be utilized for the pragmatic tasks of the 
time and place when and where it is undertaken. Granted thai the re- 
searcher, following his creative urge, is and remains the individualist par 
excellence. But his work is conditioned ty the political environment and 
climate. If one may draw conclusions from the cross-section of the pro- 
fession represented in the group, American political science has become 
conscious of its responsibility toward other nations, which imposes upon 
us the obligation to make the experience of our advanced democratic 

` civilization accessible to others as much as we may profit by theirs. Re- 
search at this juncture must free itself jrom national prepossesaions and 
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fit itself into a higher “strategy of research” whose general trend is not 
determined by the individual alone. While the group as a whole was per- 
haps less articulate on this point than some members may have desired, 
the net result was the awareness that comparative government has a defi- 
nite mission to fulfill at this tinie and in the post-war period. . 

It should not be concluded from the foregoing observations that the 
tone and spirit of the discussion were unduly esoteric or illusionist; nor 
were there many exhibitions of the well-known equestrian art of riding 
erudite hobbies. The realistic objectives of the research effort were not 
lost to view. Consequently, suggestions for research were geared mainly 
to the requirements of post-war reconstruction. Whatever “areas” or 
special “topics’—the distinction being of methodological relevance— 
were approached, it was their bearing on the future, their potential con- 
tribution to the building of a better and saner world, which made them 
attractive. This projection into the future was influenced to some extent 
by the realization that research into current problems at this moment is 
badly handicapped by war difficulties in obtaining material and by the 
fact that a vast amount of up-to-date information is confined to the 
strictly confidential use of the war agencies. 


IV 


From the discussion emerged what seems the fertile distinction between 
general “areas” of research, or trends in research, on the one hand, and 
individual “topics” of research on the other. Areas or trends may be ` 
rcughly defined as wider configurations or entities of problems not con- 
fined to particularized institutions or attitudes. The approach to areas of 
research should no longer be sought by descriptive analysis alone, al- 
though its preparatory value is implied, but should utilize the findings 
and techniques of neighboring and collateral disciplines. As an exempli- 
fication of this basic dichotomy, one should refer to such wider problems 
as public opinion and propaganda, within which radio, pressure groups, 
and censorship are contained as more specialized topics. Other illustra- - 
tions for an area are: political power and leadership; civil liberties and’ 
their function within the framework of a free society; federalism in its 
internal and international applications; the “will of the people” (symbolic 
or real) as the basis of political civilization, envisaged under the alterna- 
-tive of conformance and consent, with its ramifications into institutions 
such as majority rule, suffrage, proportional representation, plebiscites; 
the competition between the operational controls of the state and the 
private lawmaking bodies. Much attention was paid to the problems of 
transitional government, from semi-democracy to dictatorship; from dic- 
tatorship to normalcy (what kind of normalcy?); the citizen and his state 
(education, civism, the rôle of the smallest local unit), minority protection 
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and its institutional realization; a study of colonial Oami] in- 
cluding German and Italian experience. 

As “topics,” in contrast with areas or trends, were considered PE 
of specialized research interest which would serve for the illustration of 
major trends. The mass of such suggestions was equally impressive. Those 
who will scan the minutes of the panel will find a rich crop for promising 
doctoral dissertations and hints for their own work. Many of these sug- 
gestions were brought up independently by several participants—an in- 
dication of how much they are “‘in the air.” Only a few can be mentioned 
here by way of illustration: the experience with the corporative state and 
what should be salvaged from it; proportional representation and plebis- 
cites (two most controversial subjects); the political implications of 
Catholicism and the church; how to draft a constitution; executive law- 
making, a subject particularly fitted for the comparative approach. All of 
these topics are to serve for the development of major trends or areas. 


-V 


Dazzled by the variety and magnitude of such research projects, the 
reader may well ask: How can it be possible for the specialists in compara- 
tive government, who constitute only a small minority of political scien- 
tists, to .cope with a task of such dimensions? The question wes con- 
stantly in our minds, and it weighed all the more heavily since for so many 
of the profession research is stymied by war work or restricted by teaching 
loads, Although it was natural for the panel to become interested in the 
organizational aspects of comparative government, it has frankly to be 
admitted that little comfort and few constructive suggestions could be 
offered. It was realized, implicitly and explicitly, that, at the present 
moment, even the most enthusiastic group of individual researchers has 
to bow to the exigencies of the war. A heavy competition has arisen in the 
work done in the field by various government agencies, especielly the 
Department of State, the Office of Strategic Services, the Office of War 
Information, and the Federal Communications Commission, which, in 
charge of political warfare, could not fail to poach on our domain. These 
agencies and others have enlisted the best men of the profession. Studies 
are undertaken frequently by specialists with unparalleled facilities of 
research. Practically the entire realm of comparative government is now 
official business of the government. Once the material thus accumulated by 
the government agencies has lost its confidential character, it should be 
‘made accessible for research in political science. Here is a follow-up issue 
which deserves the attention of the Association and its officers. 

In addition, precisely at the moment when the panel was held, the Pro- 
vost Marshal’s Office and the Division of Military Government begar. to 
organize, on a scale unprecedented in this country, and in any country 
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for that matter, instruction for officers, on the Charlottesville model, in 
foreign political institutions. Simultaneously, an even wider program of 
imparting knowledge to the enlisted men of the Army Specialized Train- 
ing group got under way, with comparative government a part of the 
eurriculum. When this report reaches our readers, probably most of the 
teachers of comparative government in the universities and colleges will 
have been occupied with the subject in a grand style. Our discipline has 
gone to war. It is true that this instruction, by virtue of its wholly prag- 
matic character, has little to do with research. But it invites the compara- 
tive approach; for pedagogical reasons, instruction on foreign political 
institutions cannot be conducted without constant reference to our own 
political experience. 

This vast teaching program is based partly on the available printed 
material, partly on special summaries and guides elaborated for this spe- 
cific purpose by the military authorities. It would be improper at this 
time to comment on the quality or usefulness of the material. It can safely 
be expected that it will be subjected to a critical review at a later time, 
and one need not be a prophet to forecast that evaluations will differ 
greatly. It is not unlikely that we will ask whether or not comparative 
government was prepared for the emergency. This much can be said, that 
if we had had at our disposal translations or condensations of the works of 
fcreign authors on their own countries, we should not have been compelled 
to use material whose main attraction was that it was written in English. 
The suggestion that the group should prepare a comparative study of the 
experience with military occupation, not only of this country but of the 
other states, came too late. This task has been taken out of our hands. 

For purposes of this report, it may suffice to say that the group as such 
was unable to make constructive suggestions as to how to utilize collec- 
tively for government purposes the talent in the ranks of the profession. 
It seemed doubtful wisdom to contribute to the depletion of our profession. 
by adding to the centripetal effect of Washington. 

But the present emergency situation carries with it a number of de- 
sicerata for the future. The resurrected interest in comparative govern- 
ment coincides with the return to the campus of many students who, in an 
empirical way, have themselves become observers and witnesses of foreign 
political institutions and attitudes. The impact of this field investigation - 
en masse on teaching and research after the war cannot be foreseen. It 
may well be that our soldiers, having been rather peculiar tourists in for- 
eign lands, will be more inclined towards intellectual isolationism than 
we are willing to believe now. Or, contrariwise, they may have become so 
imbued with the desire to know more about foreign nations which they 
have helped to liberate or to defeat that they will demand a synthesis of 
what they have observed for themselves only in scattered fragments. This 
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would contribute further to intensification of the study of and research 
in comparative government. . 


VI 


. The most important task, however, for comparative government will 
obviously come in the period of transition from the emergency to what is 
hoped will be a normal situation in internat:onal relations. Once the lib- 
erated states turn to equipping themselves with new constitutional in- 
struments, the discipline has a mission to fulfil: in imparting our experi- 
ence to other nations and to integrating scientifically their institucions 
into a universal pattern of civilized goverament. This task, visible at 
present only in the dimmest outlines, will call for concerted action on the 
part of the profession, in teamwork and plann‘ng, with individual effort 
subordinated to collective requirements. An organizational mechanism 
prepared in time and going into action wher. needed would be of extreme 
usefulness, It is perhaps not too sanguine to say that the optimism demon- 
strated by the panel meeting inspires hope that, after the war, scholacship, 
and political science most of all, may serve as a vehicle to draw the nations 
closer together. , i 

While the panel meeting did not make amy definite suggestions in this 
direction, it is proposed that within the wicer framework of the Political 
Science Association a special subdivision or grcup be formed, compcsed of 
men interested in, and qualified for, comparative government. Such a 
group not only might place its services at the disposal of the government, 
which after the war will need experts, but it could at the same time be 
mobilized for special projects which surpass the resources and capacities 
of individual researchers. The need for suck ar. organization after the war 
is all the more obvious since, as can safely be expected, many of the men 
who during the war proudly served in the govarnment agencies, will have 
returned to.their classrooms and studies. Is may shock the inveterate in- 
dividualists of the profession to realize that here as elsewhere collective 
effort and codrdinated planning will be superior to individual enterprise 
and private initiative. By no means does tais imply the end of individual 
research. The scholar driven by his-private intellectual curiosity is imper- 
vious to regimentation. Research never caa function properly in a strait- 
jacket. But what the future may bring is such a common stracegy of 
research as will enable the individual to ft Lis interests into the general 
plan. A “pooling of subjectivities’—to borrow a felicitous expression from 
the panel—could result in an organization of the profession preferable to 
the “rugged individualism” now existing 

In order to translate the soade-work dcne by the panel meeting into a 
tangible, organizational result, it is suggested that the panel be continued 
as an institution, and that those members of the Association interested in 
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a closer union among the specialists in comparative government com- 
municate with the president of the Association, or the present writer, in 
order to create a nuclear frame which would serve for the pursuit of the 
manifold tasks connected with comparative government in the immediate 
future. It is most desirable that the existing panel group, whose selection 
was beset with various difficulties and necessarily haphazard, be effectively 
enlarged and permanently maintained. It is dependent on the widest 
possible support of the profession. -Though a novelty within the dynam- 
ics of the Association, this project should not encounter insurmountable 
difficulties. It should be remembered that the American Bar Association . 
has its subdivisions actording to specialized interests of its members 

_without detracting from the general professional purposes of the organiza- 
tion at large. Encouraged by happy experience with the tentative panel 
meeting, the reporter ventures to suggest that a Committee on Compara- 
tive Government be established by the American Political Science Asso- 
siation, and that this report be cansidered as an urgent and cordial 
invitation to all genuinely interested in the field to enroll as members of 
she new group. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Compiled by the Managing Editor 


Committees of the American Political Science Association for the year 
1944. A complete list of members of the various committees of the Asso- 
ciation was published in the Fetruary, 1943, issue of the Ruvizw. Most of 
these committees are still in existence, and the membership has not been 
greatly changed. The membership of the Association’s committees for 
the year 1944 is as follows: 


Committee on American Legislatures: George B. Galloway (Washington, 
D. C.), chairman; Joseph F. Chamberlain (Columbia University); 
Marshall E. Dimock (War Shipping Administration); Meyer Jacobstein 
(Brookings Institution); E. Pendleton Herring (Harvard University); 
Arthur N. Holcombe (Harvard University); Robert D. Leigh (Federal 
Communications Commission); Benjamin B. Wallace (United States 
Tariff Commission) ; Schuyler C. Wallace (Columbia University); Roland 
Young (Washington, D. C.). 


Committee on Endowment: William Anderson (University of Minnesota), 
chairman; Charles A. Beard (New Milford, Connecticut); Joseph P. 
Chamberlain (Columbia University); Kennsth Cotegrove (Northwestern 
University); Frederick M. Davenport (National Institute of Publ Af- 
fairs); Walter F. Dodd (Chicago); John A. Fairlie (University of Illinois); 
Charles G. Haines (University of California at Los Angeles); Arthur N. 
Holcombe (Harvard University); Isidor Lceb (Washington University) ; 
Charles E. Merriam (University of Chicago); William B. Munro (Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology); Frederic A. Ogg (University of Wiscon- 
sin); Lindsay Rogers (Columbia University). 


Committee on a Library of Political Thought: Francis W. Coker (Yale 
University), chairman; John D. Lewis (Oberlin-Col'ege) ; Peter H. Odegard 
(Amherst College); René D. Williamson (Davidson College); C. B. 
Robson (University of North Carolina). l 


Commiitee on National Citizenship Education: Marshall E. Cimock 
(War Shipping Administration), chairman; Franklin L. Burdette (Butler 
University); Joseph P. Chamberlain (Columbia University); Kenneth 
Colegrove (Northwestern University); John M. Gaus (University of 
Wisconsin); E. Pendleton Herring (Harvard University); Roscoe ‘G. 
Martin (University of Alabama); John B. Mason (Fresno State College); 
Peter H. Odegard (Amherst College); Catheryn Seckler-Hudson (Ameri- 
can University); Elbert D. Thomas (U. S. Senator from Utah). 
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Committee on Nomination of Officers for 1945: Lloyd M. Short (Univer- 
sity of Minnesota), chairman; James Hart (University of Virginia); 
Francis W. Coker (Yale University); Denna F. Fleming (Vanderbilt 
University); Charles McKinley (Reed College). 


Committee on Professional Opportunities of Political Scientists: Franklin 
L. Burdette (Butler University), chairman. 


Program Committee: James W. Fesler (War Production Board), chatr- 
man. 


Committee on Publication of Election Statistics: W. Reed West (George 
Washington University), chairman; Thomas S. Barclay (Stanford Uni- 
versity); Harold F. Gosnell (Bureau of the Budget); E. E. Schattschneider 
(Wesleyan University); Catheryn Seckler-Hudson (American University). 


Committee on Regional and Functional Socteties: John E. Briggs (State 
University of Iowa), chairman; H. C. Nixon (Vanderbilt University) ; 
Howard White (Miami University); Elmer D. Graper (University of 
Pittsburgh); Matthew C. Mitchell (Brown University); Thomas I. Cook 
(University of Washington); Phillips Bradley (Queens College); Thorsten 
V. Kalijarvi (University of New Hampshire); Roscoe C. Martin (Univer- 
sity of Alabama); Charles C. Rohlfing (University of Pennsylvania); 
Charles H. Rohr (Trinity College); Lt. Col. Harvey Walker (Ohio State 
University); Cyril B. Upham (Deputy Comptroller of the Currency); 
Herbert Wright (Catholic University of America). 


Committee on Research: Ernest S. Griffith (Library of Congress), chair- 
man; William Anderson (University of Minnesota); Harwood Childs 
‘Princeton University); Karl Loewenstein (Amherst College); Joseph E. 
McLean (Social Science Research Council); John Sly (Princeton Univer- 
sity); Carl B. Swisher (Johns Hopkins University); Francis G. Wilson 
(University of Illinois); Roland Young (Washington, D. C.). 


Commiitee on Social Studies: Howard White (Miami University), chair- 
man; Richard G. Browne (State Normal University, Normal, Il.); Russell 
IM. Cooper (Cornell College); Samuel R. Harrell (National Foundation 
for Education); Robert E. Keohane (University of Chicago); David W. 
‘Knepper (State College for Women, Columbus, Miss.); Wilbur F. Murra 
(Civic Education Service); Hilda M. Watters (Western State Teachers 
College, Macomb, IIl.). 


Washington Committee: James W. Fesler (War Production Board), 
chairman; Clyde Eagleton (New York University); Harold F. Gosnell 
(Bureau of the Budget); Ernest 8. Griffith (Library of Congress); Pendle- 
ton Herring (Harvard University); Charles 8. Hyneman (Louisiana State 
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University); V. O. Key (Johns Hopkins University); Amry Vandenbosch 
(University of Kentucky); Lt. Col. Harvey Walker (Ohio State Univer- 
sity); Herbert Wright (Catholic University of America). 


Commitize on Undergraduate Instruction: Benjamin F. Wright (Harvard 
University), chairman; Charles Aiken (University of California); John M. 
Gaus (University of Wisconsin); David W. Knepper (State College for 
Women, Columbus, Miss.); Robert D. Leigh (Federal Communications 
Commission); Roland Pennock (Swarthmore College); John Vieg (for- 
merly of Iowa State Agricultural College). 


Professor Herman Finer, lately with the International Labor Office in 
Monireal, will serve as visiting lecturer at Harvard University after July 
and will offer courses on British government, comparative government, 
and international organization. 


Dr. Lent D. Upson, director of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research throughout the twenty-eight years since its establishment, has 
retired to devote his entire time to the program in graduate training in 
public administration. carrie. on by Wayne University. His successor is 
Loren B. Miller, formerly on the staff of the Bureau, and more recently 
director of the Civic Institute of Kansas City, Mo. 


Governor Edge of New Jersey has appointed Professor William S. Car- 
penter, of Princeton University, president of the New Jersey State Civil 
Service Commission, and the legislature has passed an act confiding the 
direction of the entire civil service of the state to the president. A new 
classification of state employees made by a staff under Professor Car- 
penter’s direction will be installed at once. Professor Carpenter will con- 
tinue his duties as chairman of the department of politics at Princeton. 


Professor Clarence A. Bezdahl, of the University of Ilinois, has joined 
the staff of the Office of Strategic Services and has been assigned to duty 
in London. At Illinois, Professor Francis G. Wilson has been made acting. 
chairman of the department of political science. 


Professor Charles M. Kneier, in charge of the work in public adminis- 
tration in the School of Military Government at Charlottesville, Va., has 
been promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 


Dr. James C. Charlesworth, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been made a Lieutenant-Colonel, and Dr. Bennett M. Rich has been pro- 
moted to the rank of Major. Both men are stationed in Washington. 


Professor Heinz Guradze is on leave from Park College and is at present 
with the Federal Communications Commission, Foreign Broadcast In- 
telligence Service, as an analyst in the Central European Section. 
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Professor Edward Mead Earle, of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
has arrived in the European theater of operations, where he will serve as a 
special consultant to the Army Air Forces under Lieutenant-General Carl 
Spaatz. 


Dr. William 8. Stokes, formerly of U. C. L. A., has been appointed in- 
structor at Northwestern University and will give courses in Latin-Ameri- 
can government and politics. 


Dr. Robert M. W. Kempner, of Lansdowne, Pa., has served as an ex- 
pert on German police and government-controlled secret organizations in 
various foreign agent and espionage trials. 


In March, Dr. Gerhard Krebs resigned his assistant professorship at 
Western Bascrve University to accept a position with the Regional War 
Labor Board in Cleveland. 


Dr. Howard M. Kline, formerly of the University of Maryland. and 
more recently with the Division of Vital Statistics of the Bureau of the 
Census, was appointed in January an officer of the U. 8. Public Health 
Service. 


Professor Dell G. Hitchner has obtained leave of absence from Coe 
College and on April 27 was inducted into the Army as a private. 


Professor Conley H. Dillon has been on leave from Marshall College for 
two years and is at present state price executive for the OPA in West 
Virginia. 

Professor Smith Simpson, on leave from the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, has been appointed chief of the International Labor Organization’ 8 
ranch of the newly created Division of Labor Relations in n the Depart- 
ment of State. 


Lieutenant Hilton P. Goss, on leave from the State College of Wash- 
ington, after a period as Base Historian at the Fort Sumner, New Mexico, 
Army Air Field, has been assigned as Wing Historical Officer with the Air 
Transport Command. He is now oversees in that capacity. Í 


Mr. Henry C. Brownell, on leave from Lingnan University, Canton, 
China, has been appointed a visiting lecturer at Brothers College, Drew 
University, Madison, New Jersey. . 


Lieutenant-Colonel Harvey Walker, on leave from Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has been appointed chief of the Employee Relations Section, Civilian 
Personnel Branch, Industrial Personnel Division, Headquarters, Army 
Service Forces, Washington, D. C. 


` Professor Benjamin E. Lippincott, of the University of Minnesota, is 
serving with the 13th AAF in the South Pacific as the Air Force Historian. 
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Professor Jasper B. Shannon, of the University of Kentucky, has been 
appointed assistant director of the Graduate School of the U. 8. Depart- 
- ment of Agriculture, but expects to return to Kentucky after the war. 


‘At a meeting of the Ohio College Association’s Social Science Section 
held at Columbus on April 1, Professor Burton L. French, of Miami Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the Section and Miss Mona Fletcker, of 
Kent State University, was reélected secretary-treasurer. 


Professor John Day Larkin, chairman of the department of social stud- 
ies in the Illinois Institute of Technology, has been appointed vice- 
chairman of the Sixth Regional Board of the War Labor Board, with 
; headquarters in Chicago. 


Mr. Melville E. Osborne, formerly an instructor in political science at 
Syracuse University, has accepted a similar position at the University of 
Rochester. 


Former students of Russell M. Story, Edward M. Sait, and Gecrge 8. 
Burgess at Pomona College are raising a fund with which to establish a 
political science seminar library at the College.as a memorial to the three 
distinguished teachers. 


Dr. William C. Jones, head of the department of political science at the 
University of Oregon, has resigned to assume the. presidency of Whittier 
College. 


Dr. Frank Munk, author of The Legacy of Nazism, has been appointed 
head of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration's 
training center at the University of Maryland. A native of Czechoslovak- 
ia, Dr. Munk escaped from Prague in 1939. He has previously lived in the 
United States as a fellow of the Rockefeller Foundation, and has taught 
at Reed College and Mills College. Since 1941, he has been lecturer in 
economics at the University of California at Berkeley. 


For many months, Dr. Henry B. Hazard, director of research and edu- 
cational services of the U. 8. Immigration and Naturalization Service, . 
has been engaged in the unusual task of visiting contingents of U. S. 
armed forces in foreign parts and inducting into American citizenship 
literally thousands of eligible non-citizens now outside the reach of the 
courts. From Europe and North Africa, he has lately extended his activity 
to the Pacific theater. 


The ninth annual Edmund J. James or on Government at the 
University of Illinois was given this year on April 12 by Allan Nevins, 
professor of history at Columbia University, and recently returned fram 
a government mission to England, Australia, and New Zealand. He spoke 
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on “Democratic Ideals: Washington, London, Canberra.” Last year’s lec- 
ture in this series was given by President Clarence A. pees of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


A symposium organized and edited by Mr. H. Duncan 1 Hal was pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in the March 
issue of International Conciliation and contained an article by him on 
“The British Commonwealth of Nations and the Future World Order.” 
The subject of the symposium was “The British Commonwealth and the 
United Nations,” and articles were contributed by several British cabinet 
ministers and diplomatic representatives in Washington of British Com- 
monwealth countries. 


A meeting of the executive committee of the Pennsylvania Political 
Science and Public Administration Association was held in Philadelphia 
on April 14. 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs, Chatham House, London, 
announces that publication of its quarterly journal International Affairs 
has been resumed as from January, 1944. The journal is being printed in 
Canada by the University of Toronto Press. During the temporary sub- 
pension af the journal from 1939 to January, 1944, the book review section 
of International Affairs was published separately. This section has now 
been re-incorporated into the journal. International Affairs is the only 
periodical in Great Britain devoted exclusively to international questions 
and problems of world reconstruction. 


Professor Robert Mosse, formerly professor of law at the University - 
of Grenoble, a Captain in the French Army until the Armistice, and more 
recently research professor of economics at the University of Washington, 
served during the winter quarter as visiting professor of political science 
at the University of Illinois, having charge of the French Area sections in 
the Foreign Area and Language Study curriculum of the Army Training 
Program. 


The Universities of Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee have jointly an- 
nounced ten Southern regional fellowships in public administration for 
the purpose of encouraging training for the public service at the level of 
the first year of graduate study. Each fellowship carries a grant of $750 
and fees. The fellows will spend three months, beginning in June, 1944, 
as internes in governmental offices in Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee; 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority, as well as various state and local 
agencies, will participate in this phase of the program. The undertaking is 
under the joint direction of Professors Roscoe C. Martin, L. Vaughan 
Howard, end Lee 8. Greene. 
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A National Training School for Public Service, with headquarters in 
Detroit, has recently been organized and financed for a three-year experi- 
mental period under the direction of Dr. Lent D. Upson. The purpose of 
the School is to facilitate graduate training for citizen leadership and ad- 
ministrative positions. Academi instruction will be furnished by the 
School of Public Affairs and Sccial Work of Wayne University. Field 
training will be under the direction of the Training School and will be by 
arrangement with the Detroit Eureau of Governmental Research, other 
citizen agencies, and selected governmental departments. Ten or more’ 
fellowships of $1,200 a year, plus tuition anc fees, are offered to suitable 
men and women. Applications will be received by the School at 5135 Cass 
Avenue, Detroit, until August I. 


The officers of the American Council of Learned Societies (with which 
the American Political Science Association is affiliated) for 1944 are: 
chairman, Fred N. Robinson (Harvard University); vice-chairman, Wal- 
lace Notestein (Yale University); secretary-treasurer, 8. Whittemore 
Boggs (U. S. Department of Staze); additional members of the Executive 
Committee, Richard H. Shryock (University ‘of Pennsylvania), William 
B. Dinsmoor (Columbia University), Sturgis E. Leavitt (University of 
North Carolina), and Frederic 4. Ogg (University of Wisconsin). 


From England comes an inspiring message from Professor Arthur W. 
Bromage, of the University of Michigan, as follows: “I do want to say 
that my association with the members of our APSA has always been a 
warm and bright spot in my life. Our Association has always been marked 
by the belief of the members in Cemocracy and the capacity of democracy 
to improve the lot of the common man. This is a very great thing, for 
there are many fixed and immutable prirciples which flow from this | 
belief; individuality, freedom to differ, opportunity to develop the raind, 
_ the concept of the state as an instrumentality to serve the humblest citi- 
zen. To those who now uphold the standards of the Association in the 
universities and in many other walks of life, we say: Stand up for the 
things you believe in as free men and God speed the day when we can 
join you again in your important task of passing on the concepts of 
democracy to the next generation.” 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


How New Will the Better World Be? By Caru L. Becxmr. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1944. Pp. 246. $2.50.) 


This volume is a stimulating essay on the subject of post-war recon- 
struction. The author diagnoses the present state of the world, with spe- 
cial attention to nationalism, sovereignty, power politics, and imperialism. 
He discusses “What we are fighting for.” On the constructive side, the 
writer considers “What kind of collectivism do we want?,” forecasting 
post-war international order, both political and economic, with special 
emphasis upon the latter. , . 

My personal appreciation of the work of Dr. Becker has been expressed 
on many occasions and in many places, including the jacket of this very 
book. For purposes of greater certainty, I hereby reiterate my admiration 
for the labors of this talented and challenging historian. I may be par- 
doned for some reservations on this particular volume, however, for now 
the author takes on the réle of the gloomy Dean after a fashion. 

For example, we are fighting, he says (p. 128), to “preserve the status 
quo in its fundamentals.” But it seems later (p. 130) that “there is no 
status quo,” since institutions, laws, and customs are always changing. 
But aggin his Conclusion points backward, in disparagement of too much 
optimism. ; 

The author despairsof “power,” following the lead of Lord Acton. ‘Where 
political power is, there danger lurks,” says Dr. Becker (p. 71). But by 
the same logic, where social power is found, there danger lurks, whether 
political, economic, or otherwise. We might with equal reason say that 
where anarchy—lack of power—is found, there danger lurks. Or indeed 
where life is found. It is not the power per se that. makes the difficulty 
una the danger, whether the holder cf power is a petty despot or a larger- 
sized one or a benevolent public servant. 

In the discussion of “How much collectivism do we want?,” the thesis 
is presented that the future depends upon reconciliation of the profit 
motive with the general welfare. To meet this situation, there must be ` 
developed a “comprehensive program,” of a type so far overlooked ap- 
parently. Modesty prevents me from saying that, historically speaking, 
` Dr. Becker’s program outlined on page 169 is almost a reproduction of the 
program of the National Resources Planning Board (of which the reviewer 
was a member). But yet he finds that the New Deal could not produce 
such a formula (p. 171). 

After this war is settled, he contends, the political arrangements of the 
world will be much as they are now, except for the status of Germany and 
Japan, or at any rate no better, or different proposals will be found than 
at the end of the last war. The chief causes of the present difficulty are 
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“economic confusion and conflict.” This places a very heavy burden on 
the “economic,” but probably she author would concede the significance 
of the technological, the psychological, the cultural, the problems of 
population and civilization, none of which is readily classified under the 
economic, or the political either. 

We must consider carefully the problems of international trade, cur- 
rency, investments, cartels, raw materials—a proposition from which few 
would dissent. Furthermore, ad hoe commissions of the League of Nations 
type might well be appointed to deal with thése special problems, under 
the general leadership and direction of the larger Powers, somewhat after 
plans currently discussed. 

In the end, the writer finds solace in Edmund Burke and the Reflections 
long ago used to battle the French revolutionary tendencies of his time. 
Yet, curiously enough, Dr. Becker adopts almost word for word the for- 
mula of the National Resources Planning Board (p. 243). This I cannot 
well repudiate, but why the brilliant scholar wraps the mantle of pessi- 
mism around him remains unclear. 

Organic growth, slow develcpment, maturation, patience, regard for 
historical values—these are al of vital importance. But in the better 
world may we not take counsel also of idealism, of social vision, of our 
hopes as well as our fears, of Ravelation as well as of Lamentations? 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM. 
University of Chicago. 


International Bearings of American Policy. By ALBERT Suaw. (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. x, 492. $3.50:) 


Dr. Shaw is one.of the most distinguished surviving members of that 
body of students who some fifty years ago were schooled by the late 
Herbert Baxter Adams in the Johns Hopkins University belief in the 
essential unity of the fields of history, politics, and economics; also that 
the study of past and present events must be made under the influence of 
these allied means of understanding. He was closely associated with 
Woodrow Wilson, and hence his present writing shows insight into the 
views and policies of the later President. Furthermore, all these things, 
with the years since Dr. Shaw’s student days filled with his wide activities 
of a brilliant literary and journalistic nature, have made his mature views 
of unusual value in the light of present-day events. , 

This book is a narrative, in bold outline, of the course of events, both 
in the United States and abroad, from the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, with the developmenis due to the First World War and the 
twenty years since which led up to a logical and inevitable sequel in the 
present conflict. Dr. Shaw broadens his historical view to include, as indi-- 
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cated above, the political and economic aspects of these events, especially 
stressing the importance of those of an economic character. He states in 
his opening paragraph that the “book has no controversial purpose and 
is not meant to challenge well-informed opinion in any direction. Its 
appeal is to the logic of historical facts rather than to syllogisms or for- 
mulations; and its review of American experiences may, I hope, assist 
some readers to clarify their mental attitudes” (p. 1). 

The late Professor Palmer of Harvard is said to have remarked, on one 
occasion, that “it took him so much time to prepare what he was not 
going to say to his students,” in other words, to form background. In 
like spirit, Dr. Shaw has written an exceedingly valuable and, to an un- 
usual extent, constructively interpretative book. He has preserved a fine 
spirit of detached opinion, and is eminently fair in his judgments. No 
better illustration of this spirit could be given than the following state- 
ment with regard to the domestic controversy over the League of Nations: 
“Those who have learned to think of it as a matter of controversy between. 
our two political parties, or to narrow it still further by turning it upon 
Senator Lodge’s antipathy to President Wilson or vice versa, have not 
only a scanty acquaintance with the facts but also a perverted and mis- 
chievous view of them. If there was any dereliction that impartial his- 
torians at some future time may uncover, it was not attributable to Presi- 
dent Wilson or any other American. It was the European exigencies, with 
. which Mr. Wilson and his delegates were unable to contend, that befogged 
the issue” (p. 364). 

Dr. Shaw is a firm believer in the rehabilitation of the League of Na- 
tions after this war, due to the fact that the League has ‘a suitable habi- 
tat, unimpaired material facilities, and availability for a wide range of 
- functions concerning which no one will question its capacity for useful- 

ness,” and, in the second place, “that its defects of structure have been so 
‘fully exposed and demonstrated that they can be remedied” (p. 464). 
Furthermore, he is rather optimistic with regard to the future. He writes: 
“History must and will have its own tempo. Mankind has to learn things 
the hard way. The Conference of 1933 [London Conference] demonstrated 
the fact that the nations could come together in a spirit of good-will to 
consider the welfare of a thousand million people and many more. Coöp- 
eration will come, regardless of the exact framework of world organiza- 
tion” (p. 461). “Union lies in the conceptions‘and purposes of well-dis- 
posed men; and this union of minds will create its own institutions” (p. 
468). With these latter words, Dr. Shaw ends his writing of a book that 
is unusually helpful and stimulating. 
A WILLIAM Starr MYERS. 

Princeton University. 
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The American Senate and World Peace. By KENNETH Couzcrovn. (N ew 
York: The Vanguard Press. 1944. Pp. 209. $2.00.) 


The publishers liked the famcus quotation from John Hay, with which 
this book begins, so well that they quoted it three times on the jacket. 
Professor Colegrove has done something like that in ‘the book itself. He 
drives home his point over and over again, from every-angle, againsi the 
Senate, which is the bull in his arena. Some of his strokes are deft, some 
are powerful, some are just wild swings made in the excitement of the 
game. 

The book is not written for the instruction of political scientists ‘who 
may nevertheless learn something from it), but to appeal to voters. The 
author’s purpose is to stir up the voters to action before another crisis 
appears. The action for which he hopes is (p. 142) “a constitutional 
amendment to abolish the two-thirds rule and the monopoly of the Senate 
over the approval of treaties”; and he includes the draft of an amendment 
which would permit approval cf a treaty by a majority of the Senators 
and Representatives present. 

Chapter I, “Treaty-Wrecking Habits of the Senate,” gives illustrations 
of treaties killed or maimed by the Senate. In Chapter II, “The American 
People’s Peace,” he shows the importance of this problem to the American 
people in the coming settlement. Chapter III is entitled “Every Senator 
Wants to Be President,” although only a paragraph or so is devoted to this 
doubtful thesis, and most of the chapter consists of statistics and argu- 
ments to show that the treaty-making process is undemocratic. Chapter 
IV, “The League of Nations Fiasco,” is summed up in a sentence which: 
deserves to be quoted and remembered at election time: “It is one of the 
regrettable aspects of American politics that the leaders of a political 
party will seek to destroy a President’s foreign policy and jeopardizs the 
peace of the world, not because the policy is in itself bad, but rather be- 
cause these leaders are determined to discredit the President and destroy 
his political influence” (p. 83). In Chapter V, the author decides, and 
correctly from the viewpoint of this reviewer, that the Senate should not 
be by-passed through executive agreements, and that both Congress and 
Executive should agree upon important matters such as the peace settle- 
ment. Chapter VI, “We Are in the United Nations Now,” discusses the 
changed attitude of the American people toward foreign policy; Chapter 
VII asks whether the ‘‘vicious circle of distrust, secrecy, suspicion, and 
opposition between the Executive and the Congress” can be broken, and 
whether the two can be partners; and Chapter VIH is explained by its 
title, “We Can and Must Amend the Constitution.” 

It is a good idea to call the attention of voters to this important prob- 
lem, and the method which Professor Colegrove has chosen will probably 
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have some effect toward this end. The solution which he has chosen, i.e., 
constitutional amendment, is perhaps a solution, but not one which can 
be achieved in time to care for the important problems which we must 
soon be prepared to handle—though against this statement of the reviewer 
must be set the recent Fortune poll. It is not the constitutional provision 
which is at fault so much as the abuse of that power by Senators whom 
the people permit, and even encourage, to abuse it. Responsibility for the 
Senate rests with the people, and Professor Colegrove does well to address 
himself to them. 
CLYDE EAGLETON. 
New York University. 


Gauging Public Opinion. BY HADLEY CANTRIL AND RESBARCH Associ- 
ATES. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1944. Pp. vii, 318. $3.75.) 
Implicitly rejecting Hegel’s maxim that independence from public 

opinion “‘is the first formal condition of anything great and reasonable,” 
the authors essay the first systematic survey of the methodology of public 
opinion research. While the book is unevenly written and, at times, too 
heavily technical for the non-specialist, it is, on the whole, amply re- 
warding. 

It is a sign of vigor and a developing scientific attitude that nearly 
every criticism hitherto levelled against the inadequacy of public opinion 
polls to measure what they seek to measure is fairly dealt with, and in a 
spirit not wholly free from self-criticism and a recognition of limitations. 
The authors concede, for example, that many of the questions used by 
` polling agencies, including some of their own, have been obscure in mean- 
ing or elicited only surface rationalizations or stereotyped answers. 

Among the more difficult problems of polling agencies is the suitable 
framing of questions. The conclusions which emerge from careful investi- 
gation are that the multiple-choice type is often superior to the dichot- 
omous type, which may misrepresent opinion by forcing adherence to 
sharp alternatives; the order in which alternatives are presented may be 
important when the issue is complicated, since there is a natural tendency 
to select the last, most easily remembered, alternative; questions inviting 
free answers, while difficult to score, may be increasingly useful; symbols 
of prestige in questions may affect the result; the suggestion that a law 
must be changed to lead to a desired result creates a certain amount of 
opposition on the part of people who would otherwise favor the result; 
and some people are less resistant to a policy if the question is worded to 
suggest that they will have a direct part in determining the policy. 

A series of experiments and acute analyses have established, too, that 
intensity of reaction can now generally be measured with satisfactory 
results; that the secret ballot is to be preferred when testing opinion which 
may be socially disapproved; that when deep emotional loyalties are 
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involved, the bias of the interviewer may distort the result and, similarly, 

. that distortion may come from a lack of rapport between the interviewer 
and the respondent; that refusals to answer questions are most frequent 
among the poor, women, and inhabitants of large cities, but, by and large, 
do not affect the extent to which the sample is representative; that the 
most practical method of sample selection is of the stratified random kind - 
based on geographical and rural-urban distribution, color, economic sta- 
tus, age, and sex; that small, well-chosen samples are surprisingly reliable, 
yet must be used with caution; that some insight into causation can be 
obtained by skillful breakdown of results; that economic status dater- 
mines opinion more than education where financial benefits, direct or 
indirect, may be involved, but that education is more important when 
allegiance to certain general social stereotypes is involved; that the tend- 
ency to pick scapegoats is especially characteristic of well-educated, upper- ` 
income groups; and that opinion is highly sensitive to important events, 
but does not, by and large, anticipate emergencies but only reacts to them. 

The authors demonstrate how interviewer bias and other distortions 

‘may largely be eliminated or neutralized. They do not, of course, indicate 
how the. bias of subscribers in using the material can be similarly elimi- 
nated or neutralized. ; 

In a sop to Demos, the authors conclude that “by and large, if people 
in a democracy are provided educational opportunities and ready access 
to information, public opinion reveals a hard-headed common sense.” 
This a priori and unproved assertion leaves unresolved the fundamental 
conflict over the value of the public opinion poll, i.e., will it improve our 
democracy or will a “parliamentary Aphrodite” rise “out of its foam”? 

i SAMUEL HANDEL. 

College of the City of New York. 


TV A—Democracy on the March. By Davin E. LurmmntaaL. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1944. Pp. xiv, 248. $2.50.) 


This is a tract for the times, a ringing declaration of faith, a proclama- 
tion of high moral purpese. It is the answer to pessimistic prophecias of 
the managerial revolution or the wave of the future, theses with fascina- 
tion for “the vain, the naive, and the impatient.” “We have a choice,” 
says.the chairman of the TVA; and this hard-hitting, stirring book is the 
account of ten years in the lives of four and a half million people during 
which that choice has been exercised “not only for the people, but by the 
people.” “Engineers can build us great dams, but only great people make 
a valley great. There is no technology of goodness. Men must make them- 
selves spiritually free.” This is the testament of a statesman of democracy; 
indeed, not the least of its interest is its aspect of an “Education of D. E. 
Lilienthal,” from a brainy lawyer preoccupied with the power issue to a 
leader of the breadth of vision and historic time-sense here revealed. 
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Despite his avowal that he is “an administrator and not a professional 
_ writer,” here is a story with a punch. As chairman, he can apparently 
allow himself a passion that the more scholarly observer like a Ransmeier 
or Pritchett must hold in check. Indeed, in seven vigorous pages he seems’ 
to me to dispose with lucidity of the multiple-cost allocation problem 
. over which Ransmeier ruminated for a whole volume. 

The gospel that Lilienthal preaches is the “Seamless Web” and the 
“Common Purpose,” the “Unity of Land and Water and Men.” In oné 
crisp chapter after another, he shows how the TVA, the people’s expres- 
sion of a public interest, is able to enlist the coöperation of farmers, busi- 
ness men, local officials, its own 40,000 employees, in “grass roots” demo- 
cratic planning and development. True, it would sometimes have seemed 
easier for the TVA to do something itself: it has chosen rather the slower, 
more tedious—sometimes unsuccessful—methods of citizen self-education 
involved in getting the county board, the voluntary codperative society, 
the lumber companies, to take the laboring oar. And, says Lilienthal, it 
has turned out over a decade that this method has actually been more 
“efficient.” 

It is perhaps inevitable that so ardent a believer should unintentionally 
leave the impression that his is the word that was in the beginning. Only 
occasionally is it brought out that other agencies of government, too, have 
lived by “grass roots” consultation with those affected (pp. 126, 155); or 
that, say, the British have contributed to the development of the public 
corporation as a “modern tool for a modern job” (p. 214). 

Lilienthal is mistrustful of prattle about decentralization if it means 
merely men in the field subject to uniform administrative direction from 
the center. To have a true “regional pillar of decentralization,” by this 
test, there must be (a) an autonomous federal agency, with authority to 
make decisions in the field; (b) responsibility to deal with resources as a 
unified whole in this agency, not divided among several “centralized” 
federal agencies; and (c) a policy, fixed by law, that the regional agency 
work codperatively with and through local and state agencies. 

Lilienthal has a noble view, a practical ‘grass roots” hardheadedness, 
and a keen sense that good administration aid organization are as essen- 
tial as a good policy; indeed, among his best insights are the true relation- 
ships of politics and administration, and of “experts and the people.” I 
followed his well-knit reasoning from point to point, looking eagerly for 
his contribution to vexing questions that a reader of this Revisw would 
particularly ask. Lilienthal takes cognizance of them—such as what would 
happen to our historic structure of national government if we covered the 
country with TVA’s? I regret to say that this book does not answer them. 
Indeed, ultimately Lilienthal eschews them (p. 177). He seems to me 
greatly to over-simplify difficult questions of codrdination in his pressing 
for autonomy and responsibility. It is not enough to say that the “TVA 
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reports directly to the President and to Congress,” when Lilienthal can 
boast that it was necessary for the TVA Board to confer with the Presi- 
dent only once in three and a half years after the fall of France (p. 165)— 
or to view any over-all setting of personnel standards on behalf of the 
President as an intolerable interference with responsibility (p. 173). But 
perhaps I ask too much of 225 pages. 

This book makes triumphantly clear that “there is a choice,” that “it 
can be done.” Perhaps there is no way to compel the choice except to put 
men with David Lilienthal’s sense of dedication in charge. Perhaps in his 
next installment he will answer some of the as yet unsolved questions. 

CHARLES §. ASCHER. 

New York City. 


The Crisis of the National State. By W. Frrepmawnn. (London: Macmillan 
and Company. 1943. Pp. ix, 197. $3.75.) 

Dr. Friedmann, in this careful analysis, is concerned with problems 
created by the slow death of the national state—a demise which seems to 
be inevitable, but which for one reason or another appears constantly to 
be postponed. 

Part I is devoted to the rise of the natioral state, and includes discus- 
sions of political, economic, social, and legal backgrounds. There is nathing 
particularly new in this treatment, but it is competently done and con- 
stitutes a useful summary of institutional history. 

In Part II, there is a much more detailed explanation of the decline of 
the national state. State and nation Friedmann sees as increasingly un- 
easy partners because of the conflicting principles characteristic of each. 
He correctly points out, as others have also done, that when the national 
state became imperialistic, it admitted a spirit which would inevitably be 
fatal to its continued existence. Then, too, the rise of working class and 
Marxist ideologies had its effect, as did the growth of elements within the 
middle class who found their own professional and social interests fre- 
quently conflicting with the pure ideal of nationalism. For example, the 
military class, bureaucracy, intellectuals, “‘black-coated proletariat,” and 
the peasantry all had concerns and beliefs, widely varied as those may 
have been, which diluted particularist emotions. 

Friedmann is perhaps at his best in Chapter V, where he carefully con- 
siders the relationship between economic conditions and the national 
state. Here he reflects in considerable measure the tendency of most recent 
students of politics to repudiate extreme theories of economic determin- 
ism. Thus he criticizes the “myth” that“ ‘vested interests’ deliberately 
provoke wars” (p. 103); and he also denies that the world is necessarily 
becoming more interdependent economicaly, especially in view of the 
rapid development of organic chemistry and of ersatz products. A true 
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view, he contends, is that economic groups find ikonia pulled in two 
directions—one toward the accentuation of national statism and the other 
toward its dissolution. i i 

In Chapters VI and VII, the author considers certain conflicting inter- 
national ideologies which might conceivably constitute the foundations 
of a new order. Fascism, collective security, federation, the multi-national 
state, the commonwealth ideal, and Grossraumordnung vie with one an- 
other in this respect. 

That the national state, “a political institution of relative value,” has 
“set in on its decline” is the essence of the author’s conclusion. To take its 
place, he proposes the development of international public corporations 
and the extension of the multi-national state conception, which he finds 
best exemplified in the Soviet Union. There must also, he contends, be a 
nice balance between the conception of world organization and that of 
regional association. 

For the achievement of this new world, he finds hope in the Great 
Alliance of the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China. 
While admitting that little of a positive nature has been accomplished, 
he thinks that the four Powers do have a “negative, ideological link” in 
that they are all anti-fascist and possess a fundamental faith in the 
“free individual.” 3 

On the whole, this reviewer would agree with the major part of Fried- 
mann’s analysis, which, while wanting in clarity at points, is‘still well 
worth reading. But it is difficult to see why the author had to weaken his 
effect by pinning his hopes upon a “Great Alliance” which obviously is 
not interested either in the “free individual” or in a non-imperialistic 
international order. l 

Mo.rorp Q. SIBLET. 

University of Illinois. 


Estudios sobre la Constitución Nacional Argentina. Instituto de Investi- 
gaciones Jurfdico-Polfticas de la Universidad Nacional del Litoral. 
(Banta Fé, Argentina: Imprenta de la Universidad Nacional del Litoral. 
1943. Pp. xxvii, 639.) 

In 1943, the Argentine Republic celebrated the ninetieth anniversary 
of the adoption of its constitution. The constitutional convention which 
drafted this famous document met in Santa Fé, and for this reason it 
seemed particularly appropriate that Santa Fé’s gréat institution of learn- 
ing, the National University of the Litoral, should sponsor a volume of 
tribute to the constitution—tribute in the form of critical comment rather 
than untbinking praise. 

The project was undertaken by the University’s Instituto de Investiga- 
ciones Jurídico-Políticas, and was placed under the direction of the emi- 
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nent scholar, Dr. Salvador M. Dana Montafio, whose studies of public 
law have received widespread recognition throughout Latin America. The 
list of persons invited to contribute reads like a volume of Who’s Who in 
Argentine Political Science. Unfortunately, however, many of those so- 
licited failed to respond. Such names as Daniel Antokoletz, Juan Gonz&- 
lez Calderón, Enrique Gil, Segundo Linares Quintana, and Agustin 
` Matinezo are conspicuous by their absence. : 

None the less, the list of contributors is sufficiently impressive. It in- 
cludes Adolfo Korn Villafañe, the University of La Plata’s authority on 
provincial and municipal law; Clodomiro Zaval{a, author of the important 
Historia de la Corte Suprema de Justicia; Felipe Pérez, former rector cf the 
University of Tucumán; and, of course, Salvador Dana Montaño. The 
volume tends to be heavy with Sante Fé writers; seven of the fourteen 
authors are associated with the University of the Litoral or the provin- 
cial government. But this is not surprising, in view of the project’s spon- 
sorship. 

All the manuscripts were in the editor’s hands by the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1943, but the book did not come from the press until November 11— 
more than ten months later. In the interim, Argentina experienced its 
now famous revolution, and settled down to the dubious enjoyment of a 
semi-totalitarian government. The editor of the volume made no attempt, 
however, to have its contents rewritten in the light of changed conditions, 
and as a result some of the articles already seem curiously out-of-date. 

Apparently the work follows no general plan. Each author writes as he 
pleases, selecting the topic that most interests him and treating it in such 
detail as he deems appropriate. One article is less than ten pages in length; 
four others contain only about twenty pages apiece; while the longest 
contribution exceeds one hundred and seventy pages. 

There is no necessary relationship, however, between quantity and 
quality. One of the best-written and most inspiring articles in the entire 
volume is Korn Villafafie’s twenty-page discussion of the constitutional 
limits of the police power, in which he traces the development of social 
legislation in Argentina since 1904, with special reference to the attitude 
of the supreme court. Equally significant is Guillermo Cano’s brief treat- 
ment of the constitutional questions raised by interprovincial rivers. Dana 
Montafio’s article, on the other hand, though more than one hundred 
pages in length, merely repeats and elaborates the author’s oft-expressed 
theory that the suffrage should be restricted to those persons whe may 
reasonably be expected to use it with some degree of competence. 

Despite the unevenness of the volume, the net result is definitely satis- 
factory. Some of the most perplexing problems of Argentine constitutional 
law are analyzed with rare insight. Some of the simplest problems—and 
their solutions—are restated with unusual clarity. Every person who is 
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interested in the government of the Argentine Republic will wish to read 
this work, unless his sensitive soul rebels at the prospect of finding trivia 
intermingled with matters of importance.’ 
Austin F. MACDONALD. 
University of California. 


Der Fushrer. By Konrap HEDEN. (Boston: Houghton- Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1944. Pp. viii, 788. $3.50.) 

This is a monumental and complicated book about Hitler and ideni 
until June 30, 1934 (the blood purge). Mr. Heiden is too responsible a 
student of politics to emerge with any ready-made formula. To describe 
the phenomenon, he had to bring in many facts and facets, from Richard 
Wagner to psychoanalysis. The microcosmos Hitler, in Heiden’s view, 
can be understood only by setting it into the macrocosmos of the German 
and European scene. 

To Heiden, Hitler is the basest perfection of a personality type bred by 
industrial society at the end of the nineteenth century. Heiden’s main 
message is that this type must not (but that it conceivably could) become an 
institution, cutting across and devouring all social and national barriers. 

Thus he gives limited credit to Adolf Hitler himself. He most definitely 
does not ascribe his success to what Max Weber called the charisma of the 
leader. Heiden has spent years trying to get his facts. It was a great effort 
in the search for truth, probably causing him more agony than living an 
equally long time, for the sake of science, in a leprosy colony. Now, the 
man who has made it almost his life job to study Hitler, and who is emi- 
nently equipped for his job, comes out with the verdict: The scourge of our 
times happened to take personal appearance in one Adolf Hitler, formerly 
(for three full years) of ““Men’s Asylum” in the largely Jewish, poverty- 
ridden Twentieth District of Imperial Vienna. 

This conclusion about the relative unimportance of Hitler is of signal 
significance. Had the disaster been brought about by the magic emanating 
from a unique individual (as, indeed, millions, including Hitler, believe), 
the Fuehrer’s elimination would clean the atmosphere and make the post- 
war tasks less formidable. 

But Hitler’s secret, Heiden declares, was his very emptiness: ‘This 
Nothing in human form, drawing all the problems and passions of the day 
into himself . . .”-—namely, the desire of the masses “to utilize the great 
achievements of the nineteenth century more systematically, and to dis- — 
tribute them more justly.” This longing for social progress and equalitari- 
anism, based on technological progress, was sensed most accurately, 
Heiden maintains, by the “human scum” who stole Germany with these 
slogans (p. 353). 

“Hitler and his like filled the country with violence, murder, and de- 
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struction” long before 1933. How were they able to get away with it? 
Heiden answers bitterly: “The state of the world was such that the fools 
and misfits were profoundly right while the intelligent and normal were , 
fatally mistaken,” merely trying “to rebuild pre-war conditions” (pp. 261- 
263). 

The author devotes much effort to analyzing the personality typ: of 
which Hitler is a specimen. Seeing the human avalanche, he considers the 
class concepts of the nineteenth century hopelessly inadequate. He makes 
a great contribution to the sociology of Nazism by stressing that here a 
new type has emerged. “From the wreckage of dead classes arises the new 
class of intellectuals . . . the armed bohemians to whom war is home and 
civil war fatherland” (p. 100). “The armed bohemian, grown homeless 
through the collapse of the war, conjures up the dead war in peacetime 
life” (p. 146). 

Heiden uses the terms “intellectuals,’’ “armed intellectuals,’ and 
“armed bohemians” more or less synonymously. This is confusing, be- 
cause he really has at least two strictly different types in mind. What he 
calls “armed intellectuals” are technicians of violence, experts in war- 
fare, with a ruthless belief in the efficiency of their methods, and a desire 
to rule over the state. The “armed bohemians” are the “declassed of all 
classes,” the men characterized, as Heiden says, by “pistol, club, and 
torture chamber” (p. 353). In fact, the bulk of his factual report appears to 
show that the real tragedy of Germany and the world, because the secret 
of the success of Hitler’s blend of efficiency and barbarism, was the al- 
liance between the soulless, iron, ice-cold tecknicians of violence and war, 
with the rowdies who, even according to Hitler, were “unfit to occupy any 
responsible position” (p. 732). 

Heiden makes it abundantly clear that the importance of Hitler’s con- 
tact with the officers “cannot be overestimated” (p. 303), and that all too 
few German officers refused to shake hands with the armed intellectuals 
and the armed bohemiarzis. In fact, the Third Reich is, as Heiden shows 
(e.g., p. 560), the result of a fusion between Reichswehr-ism and §.A.-ism. 

Heiden’s analysis of the new technology of brutality is masterly. He 
emphasizes that, not the “dispossessed petty bourgeoisie,” but the “ap- 
preciable portion of German youth which is utterly cynical, is the human 
type which later buried their fellow-men alive. This total disregard of 
humanity is born, not of bloodthirstiness, but of cold calculation” (p.352). 
This is only too true. It proves the utter impossibility of remedying the 
situation by appeals to humanitarianism or utilitarianism. 

The book also violently contradicts the ‘“egend that German capital, 
acting as a body, has brought Hitler to power” (pp. 264, 445). But the 
author qualifies: very early, the movement had among its benefactors the 
money magnates Thyssen and Kirdorff; in 1930, “the opening attack of 
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big business on the Weimar republic gave Hitler his first great chance” | 
(p. 339), and a few weeks before he became Chancellor, his historic con- 
versation with banker von Schroeder “probably saved Hitler from bank- 
ruptcy. A consortium of heavy industrialists was formed for the purpose 
of putting National Socialist finances in order” (p. 522). 

Equally important, this veteran analyzer of Nazism does not think 
that international affairs brought about Hitler’s success or, in turn, could 
have prevented it. “It is a legend to call him a creature of Versailles” 
(p. 846). The most striking illustretion of the relative unimportance of 
foreign policy was given when Briming’s sensational success in striking 
out German reparations did not help him at home. 

Heiden’s book reveals much about Hitler’s life story and personality. 
It describes how he got soup from a cloister window, shoveled snow, hung 
around the “warming rooms” founded by a philanthropist of Jewish an- - 
cestry (p. 55), how a Hungarian Jewish old-clothes dealer furnished him 
with shirts and a caftan-like old coat (p. 61), how he learned to know 
humanity from the dregs” (p. 62), how later he delayed going to see Mus- 

` golini until he should be able to arrive with at least threé automobiles 
(p. 278), and innumerable other significant facts. About the Fuehrer’s 
personality, his biographer concludes: ‘“The fixation of his hysteria is on 
the contradiction between greatness and nonentity” (p. 378). Contrary 
to general opinion, Heiden believes that Hitler does not handle men well 
(p. 368). 

At times, the author offers philosophical obiter dicta on the evils of our 
time which reveal a rather pessimistic personal outlook. But, strictly, 
these opinions do not form part of the story. Whenever it comes to mak- 
ing factual statements, Heiden is cautious—indeed, very much so. Even 
when he could be “sensational,” he is not so, e.g., when speaking about 
Hitler’s relations with his niece-mistress Geli Raubal and her strange 
death; or when speaking about the secret negotiations between SA chief 
Roehm and the anti-Nazi para-military Reichsbanner organization. At 
times, one would like the author to be less taciturn; hè asserts, for ex- 
ample, that Hitler lied when he declared under oath that he did not ask 
money from Henry Ford; but that the person who possessed documentary 
proof of the truth kept silent, thus possibly failing to undo Hitler (p. 369). 

It is to be hoped that, one day, Mr. Heiden will tell everything he 
knows, giving professional social scientists full access to the wealth of his 
assiduously accumulated evidence. Also, Heiden should write a sequel— 
“Hitler since June 30, 1934.” For, although it is true that by 1934 Hitler 
had subdued most of Germany, the perhaps even stranger and more stag- 
gering story of how he infatuated a much too large part of the rest of the 
world must be told—and not only for the sake of historians. - 

Hans Ernust FRED., 

New York City. ns 
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How Nazi Germany Has Controlled Business. By L. Hampuresr. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Brookings Institution. 1943. Pp. 101. $1.00.) 

In a hundred pages, .Dr. Hamburger has supplied one of the most con- 
cise, thoughtful, and readable reports on the aims and techniques of Na- 
tional Socialist economic administration. The situation of business under 
the Swastika is doubly paradoxical: Nazi economy goes beyond capital- 
ism because it is an economy for the attainment of non-economic, or at 
any rate not primarily economic, ends. At the same time, Nazi business 
administration shows an outward conservatism which has deceived many 
business men, statesmen, and political scientists inside and outside Ger- 
many. Hence, one of most necessary, but most difficult, things in writing 
about Nazism is to “translate” the familiar names and institutions still 
used in Germany into their real meaning. In this, Hamburger succeeds 
extremely well, 

The author starts with a short chronological description of the emer- 
gence of the machinery. He emphasizes the very important point that 
the first measures of the régime aimed at re-privatizetion of the econcmic 
life, keeping its promises to “the German property-owning class which had 
been largely instrumental in putting Hitler into power.” Control evolved 
piecemeal! fashion. The ‘Four Year Plan” was merely a slogan for the re- 
militarization program, culminating in Gcering’s Economic General 
Council, created in December, 1939. 

Then, the book proceeds to give a picture of meshods, purposes, and 
achievements of National Socialist control (11 of entry into business (de- 
vised to further various government policies); (2) of supply of materials 
(a system of government allocations); (3) of labor supply (there is both 
complusory maintenance and compulsory mobility of labor; (4) of wages 
and prices (wages were-frozen at the lowest level, namely, that of 1933; 
prices for farm products were deliberately increased; the wholesale and 
retail prices of virtually all commodities were under control by Novem- 
ber, 1936) (pp. 48, 58); and (5) of profits (allocation as well as volume of 
profits is regimented). 

Hamburger also has very interesting things <o say about enforced termi- 
nation and enforced continuance of business. Finally, in the best tradision 
of real “political economy,” he gives an analysis of who does the control- 
ling. Correctly, he emphasizes the enormous rôle of the “chambers of 
commerce” (there were 209 of them early in 1942) “and related group- 
ings, as well as trade associations” (p. 85). They are, under various fancy 
and complicated names, “the government’s morale and enforcement de- 
partment” (p. 90), “a new and unique type cf industrial police” (p. 91). 
As a rule, they are headed by active business men. 

These organizations enjoy a monopolistic position. Membership is com- 
pulsory. They act under the leadership principle, i.e., the man who has 
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the biggest firm in the particular field, or has the best pull, becomes the 
“boss” in his trade or business, to the extent of “actually regulating” 
the activities of his less lucky competitors (e.g., making specific recom- 
mandations as to which shop should close down). Many of these features 
look like self-government. But, Hamburger maintains, business assists 
rather than replaces government, self-government being inconceivable in 
a totalitarian state. i 

It is certainly true that “self-government” under Nazism is never 
legally guaranteed or actually secure. Yet, here the author somewhat mars 
the picture by lumping together small artisans and big factories and cor- 
porations under the term “business.” In fact, the growth of big business 
at the expense of medium and especially small business during the last 
decade has been most impressive in Germany, and was obviously fostered. 
by the régime. Also, it may be said that the author distinguishes too 
sharply between “government” and “business.” A large portion of the 
regimenting of business is being done by men in brown shirts, sitting in 
huge government or party offices. But many of these -autocrats are the 
very same men, or the sons of the men, who used to run their business 
from their private desk, dressed in business suits. In other words, in the 
meta-capitalist régime of tha Nazis, many industrialists do not run their 
business any longer qua “independent employers”; they run their busi- 
ness (and that of others, too) gua government and party officials. 

Also, the leadership principle in business has led to an enormous growth 
of power on the part of certain groups of corporations and individuals. For 
example, Hitler’s legislation made shareholders practically powerless and 
the board of directors all-powerful. Furthermore, the Nazis, always look- 
ing ahead, have been very shrewd in their systematic efforts to veil their 
war-time “transaction,” especially the gigantic looting of the wealth and 
assets ‘of foreign countries. They have been using the most elusive and 
complicated legal forms to make an unscrambling as difficult as possible. 
In this respect again (and this will be one of the thorniest international 
problems after the war), the border-line between Nazi government and 
Nazi economy has become indistinguishable, both personally and func- 
tionally. 

Mr. Hamburger’s study is excellent and deserves wide attention. 

Hans Ernest FRIED. 

New York City. 


The Danube Basin and the German Economic Sphere. By ANTONIN Bascu. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. xviii, 275. $3.50.) 
A Czech economist, who has observed closely the economic development 

and struggle of the Danubian basin in the years between the two stages of 

open ‘conflict in the German War, has written the story of Germany’s 
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determined attempt at domination of the Danubian economy, especially 
after 1931. The rising tide of nationalism in the nineteenth century . 
brought with it the progressive disintegration of the Ottoman and Habs- 
burg empires which for many centuries had provided a framework for the 
many, and often intermingling, peoples and civilizations of South-Eastern 
Europe. Their final breakdown in 1918 left in its wake a number of small 
states to which sufficient time was not given for internal consolidation 
or for economic intensification. Politically and economically, they lagged a 
century behind Western Europe; and their weakness and their disunity 
offer the opportunity for German aggression. The problem ahead of 
them will be the strengthening of their economic foundations, made even 
more urgent by the rapid growth of their populations. Their economic 
backwardness made it easy for Germany to dominate their internal eco- 
nomic life and thus to gain decisive strategic positions from which to 
proceed from conquest to conquest. 

` Dr. Basch is a man of learning and of wide practical experience. He 
has combined in the last twenty years the activities of a scholar in econom- 
ics, of a managing director of important industrial works, and of a 
diplomat. From study and travel he has gained an intimate knowledga 
of Germany and the countries of the Little Entente and the Danubian 
basin. Now he has brought together, in a careful analytical study, tacked 
by statistics, all the facts necessary to form a responsible and well in- 
formed judgment on the future of these countries. A United Nations 
victory, of course, will prevent Germany from again gaining economic 
domination of South-Eastern Europe and thereby the basis for con- 
tinental aggression and hegemony. But that alone will not ensure 2 
healthy economic expansion of the economically backward areas of Eu- 
rope. The only salvation lies in the industrialization of this region in the 
intensification of a process begun in some countries before 1914 and in 
others after World War I. This industrialization—like the whole policy 
of economic development for backward countries—is a long-range pro- 
gram which requires comprehensive planning, and which should aim pri- 
marily to increase the standards of living and to expand the domestic 
market. : 

Such a program, which can be achieved only with the help of the West- 
ern powers, will provide a new and safer balance for Europe as & whole. 
It will be part of a world-wide effort to transform and vitalize the eco- 
nomic life of backward countries. All these attempts demand 2 world- 
wide economic collaboration. Neither peace nor economic welfare can be 
achieved on a continental or regional basis. Professor Condliffe paints out 
in his introduction to the book that the “autarkic unity which Germany 
has forced upon the Continent is a unity of impoverishment. Only in a 
world trading system can the European peoples breathe freely. It is this 
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fact, more than any other, which renders suspect plans for European fed- 
eration. The German influence in such a federation would necessarily be 
dominant. Ingenious constitutions cannot outweigh the force of raw ma- 
terials, integrated industry, and massed population. One well may fear 
that a United States of Europe would quickly prove, not a step toward a 
peacefully organized world, but the greatest bar to realizing that much 
desired goal.” This well considered conclusion is fully borne out by the 
convincing demonstration offered in Dr. Basch’s instructive volume. 
Hans Konn. 


Smith College. 


The French Right and Nazi Germany, 1988-1989; A Study of Public 
Opinion. By Coarums A. Micaup. (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press. 1943. Pp. 255. $3.50.) 
Here is a real study, and it is one of the first to come to grips ith the 

problems involved in the “fall of France.” The author was born in France 

and was schooled at Paris and Lyon. He came to the United States in 

1936, and recently became an American citizen. Meanwhile, he acquired 

both the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in government and history at Columbia 

University. To his job, therefore, Micaud brought une instruction solide. 

Wedded to American graduate school methodology, one recognizes, in 

the book itself, true French “balance,” language intimacy, and keen 

awareness and discriminating use of sources of Rightist opinion. The tone 
is exalted throughout, and the theme does not progress by means of the 
prosecution of charges against personal devils or upon “intimate revela- 
tions to the author by high officials.” No adequate summary can be made 
of Micaud’s chief quest “to fathom and explain this reversal [between 

1933 and 1938] of the Right’s position in foreign affairs from an anti- 

German policy of integral defense of the status quo of the peace treaties to 

the acceptance of German expansion in Central and Eastern Europe.” 
Under space limitations, it is perhaps preferable to start with the au- 

thor’s concluding paragraph, and to uss the term “Right” generally rather 
than try to follow the shades of opinion portrayed in the book. “ 
sistance cf Great Britain and the intervention of the United States, 
gerts Micaud (p. 232), “aligned the great democratic powers with|Soviet 

Russia and brought the ideological war to its present stage, the caalition 

of politico-economic liberalism and bolshevism: the realistic conception 

of an alliance between threatened countries, but not between idedlogies; 

is only a convenient means of escaping an awkward situation. Unless a 

real and lasting compromise is found during and after the war between 

social systems and conceptions of government of the present allies, the 
ideological war will not be ended by the defeat of the Axis.” 
Here, raised (legitimately?) to the global level, is the pe that 
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spread confusion and paralysis in French Rightist circles between 1933 
and 1939. Concern for the preservation of the international status quo of 
Versailles-system France came to be compromised with Rightest concern 
for the preservation of the Rightist position within France itself. Thus, 
for example, its attitude toward the Franco-Soviet Pact was equivocal 
because that agreement might possibly become, under a governmert by 
the Left, a pact with bolshevism in France. Over the course of these years, 
the French Rightists conceived the hierarchical and authoritarian struc- 
ture of Fascism and, latterly, of National Socialism—not only as appeal- 
ing, but as a barrier against the bolshevization of Europe. The “distorted 
appraisal of the two dangers” to France was not corrected until the occu- 
pation of Bohemia and Moravia by German troops in March, 1988, but 
it was “‘only in the latter part of April and at the beginning of May, after 
the Franco-British guarantees had been given to Poland and Rumania, 
that a quasi-unanimous determination to resist was reached” (p. 206). 
Micaud notes (p. 229) that the dilemma of the Right was not limited to 
France. 
J. G. HMINBERG. 
University of Missouri. 


The Growth of the Red Army. By D. Fepororr Waira. (Princeton: Frince- 
_ ton University Press. 1944. Pp. xiv, 486. $3.75). 

The purpose of the author of this book is to present, not a history of the 
Red Army, but a study in military sociology, chiefly from the point cf 
view of social conflicts inside the Red Army. It was written under in- 
fluence of a course in “social conflict” given by Professor Theodore Abel, 
of Columbia University. According to the author, ‘without the awereness 
of the conflict history within the Red. Army and of the organizational 
measures taken by the Soviet government to counteract these antagonistic 
trends and to forestall their growth in wartime into full-fledged conflicts, 
it is impossible to appraise intelligently the Soviet military forces.” He 
_ gees an army as “‘a complex of groups with conflicting interests,” teld to- 
gether by a common interest and by an organizational structure. 

The author briefly treats the heritage of the old army received by the 
Revolution; examines the organization of the Bolshevik military forces 
before the October Revolution; describes the early days of the Soviet 
régime (he believes that at Brest-Litovsk the Russian national interests 
were sacrificed to the party interests, that the country was still able to 
wage a war with Germany); follows the development of the army during 
the civil war; gives some place to the Kronstadt rebellion and to the dif-. 
ferences of military doctrines of Trotzky and Svechin compared with those 
of Frunze and Gusev; examines the reorganization of the Red Army after 
the civil war, the period of Frunze’s reforms, the changes during the first 
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five-year plan; and finally, under the title “Toward the Greatest Army 
in the World” he examines the events of the last six years before the pres- 
ent war (this war as well as the Finnish campaign are not touched upon 
except in some remarks). 

In four chapters which form the bulk of the book (on the civil war, 
Frunze’s Army, the first five-vear plan, and the later period, he follows an 
identical pattern: organization of the army; commanders; military com- 
missars; rank and file communist organizations; soldiers; conclusions. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the presentation of Trotzky as a talented 
organizer of the Red Army is not proved; acceptance of the Soviet figures 
on the social origins of the army groups misled the author in many cases; 
the study of the conflicts inside the army on the whole is divorced from 
the conflicts outside of it; his attempts everywhere to oppose the party 
and the country bring him into difficulty in the last period: for him, the 
reforms of that period represent a jump, the end of an attempt to build 
an army “from classes supposedly more loyal to the régime,” while it was 
the last logical step in the development connected with the social changes 
in the country. The treatment of the great purge is poor; there are some 
exaggerations—for example, the author came to the incredible conclusion 
(based on certain assumptions) that the Red Army’s infantry alone in 
1939 had more than five million men. 

The language of the book is involved. The notes are given at the end, 
and usually no mention is made of the importance of this or that writer 
whose opinion is brought to support the author’s point of view; there is 
a great difference between the opinion of some Red Army leader and some 
Russian émigré. 

The book is hardly for the general reader; but for a specialist it cer- 
tainly represents a contribution. The author collected a wealth of. materi- 
als; his quotations from the original sources are numerous; his conclusions 
are usually cautious, reasonable, and unbiassed. g 

A. GRAJDANZEV. 

Oregon State College. 


The Italian Conception of International Law. By ANGELO Prmro SERENI. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 402. $5.50.) 
The first third of this volume is devoted to the development of inter- 

national law from “The Renaissance” through “The Period of Foreign 
Ascendancy.” It furnishes us with a remarkable outline of the origin and 
early history of many of the most important principles of international. 
law which were first applied by the Italian city states. The remaining 
portion—Part ITI, “The Resorgimento,” and Part IV, “The Contempo- 
rary Period” —treats of the more recent internal politics which have in- 
fluenced Italian interpretations of international law. 
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The author comments: “Some Fascist practices during recent years are 
not the expression of new tendencies, but plain violations of international 
law; others are indications of a change in international relations to which 
democratic and totalitarian states have both contributed” (p. 296). After 
indicating a series of cynical violations of the law of nations, he declares: 
“Pgeudo-legal justification cannot mitigate the fact that in the lasi ten 
years Italy has acted in a manner contrary to international law” (p. 309). 

In the chapter on “Italian Doctrines of the International Community,” 
we find a very interesting account of the réle of the Italian states in the in- 
troduction of the principles of Roman law into the government of the 
relations of states. A lucid account is given of the manner in which the 
Empire was recognized to have a theoretical or ideal supremecy at 
thesame time that de facto the political independence and equality cf the 
Italian states was asserted and indicated. Bartolus still speaks of the 
‘Holy Roman Empire’ and does not expressly refer to an internetional 
community. Nevertheless, he is the first to enrich the concept of empire 
and to portray it as similar to the international community of tcday” 
(p. 61). 

Professor Sereni considers that it would be difficult today “to msintain 
that a state is bound to recognize foreign laws, judgments, and acts in the ` 
absence of specific treaty obligations to that effect” (pp. 66-67). Never- 
theless, in his discussion of Bartolus’s views regarding private interna- 
tional law he quotes the Dutch scholar Meijers, who wrote: “We found 
among the post-glossators as the basis of private international law the 
same principles which today are still expounded: the sovereignty of the 
states over persons and things, an international law which sets limits to 
sovereignty, and the principle of the autonomy of parties” (p. 67). 

In his interesting account of reprisals, the author adopts the viewpoint 
that by the authorization given the injured citizen to have recourse to 
reprisals the state “renounced . . . the right to take into his own hands the 
reparation of the wrong suffered by one of its citizens and left it to him to 
seek reparation at his own risk and peril without giving rise to a conflict 

` between states” (p. 47). May i: not rather have been that the state action 
was simply intended to limit or regulate the exercise of a private action 
traditionally undertaken by the mdividual himself? In so acting, the in- 
dividual would seem to be the subject of the right so vindicated through 
recourse to the remedy of reprisals. When the state intervenes to restrict 
the exercise of this right in the interest of national security and inter- 
national peace, and when it eventually substitutes its action for that af 
the injured citizen, does the ssate do more than supply a substitute ma- 
chinery or procedure to aid the citizen, subject of the right, to vindicate 
it? The point is important because it supports the viewpoint thai indi- 
viduals as well as states are subjects of international law. 
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When we read the account of land warfare as conducted in this early 
period and compare it with modern practice, we seem to be contemplating 
the Golden Age; for we are informed that although conflicts in the Italian 
states were frequent, they were, “for the most part, limited to military 
skirmishes and forays. Far more men were made prisoners than were 
killed, and prisoners, as a rule, were ransomed... . The ideal of concord 
and peace constantly remained in the minds of the contenders, since 
there were no profound moral and ethical splits such as exist today among 
various peoples” (p. 36). 

Especially worthy of note is the explanation of Italian practice and 
theory in regard to the procedure and legislation adopted in order to fulfil 
_ treaty obligations (pp. 321 ff.). Italian courts are free to interpret inter- 
national law, and this gives rise to some extraordinary situations, as, for 
example: “Italian courts ‘generally refuse to recognize the immunity of 
jurisdiction of foreign diplomatic agents in civil matters, though these de- 
cisions are certainly contrary to the international obligations of Italy 
concerning the treatment of foreign diplomatic agents” (p. 324). 

It is reassuring to read the author's assertion “that Fascist ideologies 
have not exerted the slightest influence on the Italian conception of in- 
ternational law” (p. 349). Professor Sereni considers that the Italian 
school is of an “eclectic character, since it partakes of the conception of the 
positive school as expounded by Anzilotti and by such opponents as Ro- 
mano and Belladore Pallieri” (p. 349). 

The author distinguishes between the disastrous consequences of the 
Fascist régime and the benefits to be derived from a strong state as “the 
best safeguard of individual rights and the best protection of all the citi- 
zens. It can,” he believes, “equitably distribute rights and duties among 
all the individuals and secure liberty and justice for all. This type of state 
is the state of tomorrow. Many symptoms show that there is a trend in 
all democratic countries toward a stronger state organization which will 
have greater powers and wider functions. The era of individualism is over. 
The distinction between private and public activities is disappearing. The 
present World War will only precipitate this change in the structure of 
the state, and peace will not bring back the old-fashioned type of state. 
International law must evolve in order to adapt itself to the changing 
structure of its subjects, and the analysis of the present practice of the 
totalitarian countries will help to ascertain what changes will be neces- 
sary” (p. 353). 

The Fascist and Nazi régimes exploited every weakness in our eae 
of international law in order to further their fell designs, and we must 
agree with the author that “a redefinition of the rules of international 
law which will prevent the repetition of this evil presupposes full knowl- 
edge of the devices adopted by the Fascist régime in order to achieve that 
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fraud against international law” (pp. 352-353). Professor Sereni’s study 
gives us that knowledge, and at the same time does much to clarify our 
understanding of the principles of international law. In the opinion of the 
reviewer, this is one of the most important, scholarly, and interesting 
studies that have appeared in recent years. 

. ELLERY C. STOWELL. 
The American University. 


The British Commonwealth at War. Enitan sy Wurm YANDELL Er- > 


Lort anp H. Duncan Harr. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1943. 

Pp. vii, 515. $5.00.) 

This volume consists of a most painstaking and concrete analysis of 
the war organization and exertions of the Eritish Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Professor Elliott contributes a very iLuminating and statesmanlike 
introduction on war objectives, isolation, and coöperation among the 
democracies. Former Chancellor Heinrich Brüning contributes an analyti- 
cal and practical survey of wartime administration in Great Britain and 
Germany. Claire Nix deals with the organization of supply in Great Brit- 
ain, William 8. McCauley and Eric Roll describe Britain’s war economy. 
Then, the Canadian war effort, in its political, economic, and admiristra- 
tive aspects, is presented and evaluated by Gwendolen M. Carter and 
B. S. Keirstead. Fred Alexander appraises the participation of Australia; - 
while the contributions of New Zealand and South Africa are illuminated 
by F. L. W. Wood and Lucretia L. Isley, respectively. A chapter on 
India and the war is supplied by an anonymous writer, and there are 
several appendices containing documents which contribute to the under- 
standing of the situation, and an elaborate chart of wartime administra- 
tion in Great Britain. The evolution of warsime developments is brought 
down, in general, to the spring of 1942, but in some cases later events are 
included. There is no doubt that the record and appreciation have been 
most carefully and authoritatively drafted: it is an essential document. 
Of course, the story of a fluctuating and cantinuing battle, if stopped at 
a given date while events move on, does not allow us to appreciate the 
changes that have occurred in response to the stateamens’ recognition of 
early errors, and the facts lose some effectivaness when not part of a com- 
pleted chronicle. 

As the contributions are too condensed for summary, observations must 
be limited to some phases only of the chief discussions. Mr. Duncan Hall’s 
survey of “The Commonwealth in War and Peace” is a very thorough, 
lucid, and detailed account of Imperial relasionships (“composed of some 
60 administrations”), ranging from the great constitutional questions 
down to details like the means of communication between the Dominions. 
All the criss-cross complexities of the machinery are clearly displayed. 
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Yet the account gives an impression of almost unconditional unity among 
the Dominions, although in other parts of the symposium there are oc- 
casional suggestions (in my view, insufficient for an appreciation of the 
nature of the Commonwealth) of particularist tendencies. The author 
quotes, for example, from high officials of the Commonwealth to this 
effect: “In this war the British Commonwealth has functioned as a unitary 
state almost as smoothly as if we had been provinces in a Federation.” 
The author faintly demurs; but does not himself convey the sense, which 
has pervaded some statesmen with dismay, of some not insignificant 
alienation of affections. Neither the Canadian situation, nor the South 
African, nor the Australian state of mind is fully presented. Nor is there 
adequate emphasis on the diverse attitudes of the Dominions to the 
policy of appeasement and Munich, especially the strength of democratic 
sentiment in New Zealand. i 

Dr. Hall does, indeed, discuss “‘the psychological bonds and governing 
ideas as the foundations of the Empire,” rightly arguing that the Com- 
monwealth can never be understood unless certain imponderables are 
understood. It is certain that Dr. Hall grasps these imponderables, but 
it is doubtful whether his appreciation of them is conveyed. He says: 
“The basic fact of the British Commonwealth is that it is a family of 
nations. The relations of its peoples to one another are those of the 
members of a family.” The difficulty about this analogy is that while it 
gets near the truth in using the term “family,” surely families display 
very mixed relationships. Would it not be valuable to consider more 
carefully the family relationship in the true biological sense, namely, 
the descendants of various generations in the Dominions who still have 
family connections in the mother country or in other Dominions? If 
this were done, as a point of departure, the strengths and weaknesses 
of the Imperial connection might be clarified; a different outlook might 
be noticed among the successful and rich and those who had left the 
mother country feeling downtrodden and discontented. That is not all. 
What people in the Dominions like about Britain, and therefore what 
produces solidarity, is that the mother country plays a high, a noble, and 
forceful part in world politics. The Mctherland’s prestige is their prestige. 
Its nobility is something in which they like to share. But in each of the 
Dominions there are classes, and in some there are also differences of race 
and national origin. This makes for a very great diversity of psychological 
reaction to the mother country. Would it be surprising if it were declared 
that some Dominion socialists are anti-British and some rich industrialists 
are also anti-British? The analysis requires pressing beyond the conven- 
tional; only by such adventures will the Commonwealth live. s 

Professor Brüning contributes some luminous thoughts on the prob- 
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lems of wartime administration, as well as a description of action in Great 
Britain and Germany. In both these aspects, the student will find very 
considerable assistance—in my view, especially in the wise and brilliant 
analytical section. Discussion of the regionalization of the apparatus is 
especially valuable, and there are apercus like this: ‘For treasury control 
of expenditure, which is one of the vital functions of administration every- 
where, men of a particular type, indifferent to the glamour of novel preposals 
of spending money, are needed” (p. 148). Some of the judgments stimu- 
late questions. Ought we still to put Switzerland forward as a model from 
which to draw lessons regarding the organization of democracy? As the 
author stresses, “she has certain particular advantages of traditicn and 
geography.” But she has also relatively few and relatively small problems 
compared with countries like the United States, Great Britain, Russia, 
Germany, and France. ‘ 

Again, the explanation of the different nature of bureaucratic organi- 
zation in Great Britain and Germany is based mainly on diverse liabilities 
to foreign invasion. That is an ultimate, a long-distance, cause; but a more 
proximate one (which may be the result of the distance) is certainly the 
fact that long before a large bureaucracy was ever needed, there had been 
established in England the political primacy of a sovereign parliament, 
first in the hands of a wilful aristocracy and later of a determined democ- 
racy. First come, first served: the bureaucracy is the creature of Parlia- 
ment. Once again, is it fully explanatory to ascribe the defeat of France 
to administrative causes—to she failure to amalgamate political leaders, 
army and navy officers, the civil service, and business men and technicians 
(p. 90)? Assuredly the lesson of the defeat is much more profound; must 
we not look to the nature of French society and politics, the attitude to 
war, the recruitment of the General Staff? Administration was a tertiary 
cause. Also the comparison between the British Prime Minister and the 
American President as the leader of national administration, in other re- 
spects most instructive, seems to give insufficient weight to the effect of 
the concentration of all constitutional responsibility in the President. 
For if a President is conscientious, he hesitates to devolve authority upon 
others, and when he does go, restlessly retracts and transfers the devolved 
power. Professor Briining says (p. 150): “Even with his present enormous 
powers, the British Prime Minister labors under difficulties which do not 
exist to any comparable extent in the United States.” For the reason sug- 
gested, and for many others which have become clearer since the spring 
of 1942, is there not cause for a revaluation? There are many other Bri- 
ning sparks which will set the imagination on fire. 

In Chapter IV, on British war economy, Professor McCauley declares 
that the objectives of war finance should be threefold: funds for defense, 
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facilitation of the transfer from civilian to military production, and preser- 
vation of economic stability by securing the full sacrifices frora the tax- 
payers. Reflection on British experience would allow the addition of an- 
other objective, that is, compatibly with the rest, to secure an approach 
to equality of sacrifice among the different income groups essential to 
maintain the morale of the whole population in a long and total war. 

; HERMAN FINER. 

International Labor Office, Montrecl. 


British Far Eastern Policy. By G. E. Hupparp. (New York: Institute of 

Pacific Relations. 1943. Pp. xi, 97. $1.25.) i 
British Economic Interests in the Far East. By E. M. Guri. (London: Ox- 

ford University Press. 1943. Pp. vii, 272. $3.00.) 

Mr. Hubbard’s pamphlet deals with the principles of British foreign 
policy in China from the early nineteenth century to 1943. During the 
greater part of the nineteenth century, Great Britain was the dominant 
power in the Far Hast. At the beginning, her principal motive was to open 
the Chinese market to British trade. This policy led eventually to the so- 
called Opium War, although opium was only incidental to the real issue 
involved. This was the determination of the British government to compel 
China to allow foreigners to trade freely and without unjust restrictions. 
The war was really brought about by the conflict between Chinese ex- 
clusiveness and the nineteenth-century doctrine of freedom for trade. Mr. 
Hubbard reminds his readers that Great Britain was the originator of the 
open door policy, and that she made no attempt to secure any exclusive 
advantages to herself. The United States and other countries “plunged 
into the field with alacrity and peacefully secured the privileges enjoyed 
by the British.” Great Britain also tried to preserve the independence and 
_ territorial integrity of China. She was opposed to annexations ard spheres 
of influence, for the excellent reason that they curtailed the Chinese mar- 
ket which the British sought to develop. This policy was temporarily 
modified at the turn of the century, when it looked as though China would 
be partitioned between Russia, France, and Germany. Great Britain could 
not effectively maintain the principles of the open door and the territorial 
integrity of China without a degree of support from the United States, 
which was not forthcoming. ~ 

During the inter-war period, the objects of British policy were still the 
open door and the preservation of Chinese independence. Britain also 
played a leading part in the renunciation of extraterritorial rights and 
foreign control of the Chinese tariff. This policy led to the growth of 
Japanese hostility. The weakness of Britain’s armaments and the growing 
danger of war in Europe made it impossible for her to oppose the Japanese 
actively. Mr. Hubbard emphasizes shat the ability of Britain to resist 
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Japan by force was still further impaired by the very great uncertainty 
regarding American willingness to take part in a war against Japan. The 
temporary closing of the Burma Road in 1940 was inevitable, owing to the 

desperate position in Great Britain and the great uncertainty of American 
` help if war broke out. Mr. Hubbard has written a clear and excellent polit- 
ical summary; and his book is a useful addition to the Inquiry Sezies of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. l 

Mrz. Gull gives a very valuable history of British trade and investment 
from the days of the East India Company to 1942. Most of the book deals 
with China, but briefer sections describe British economic interests in 
Japan and South Eastern Asia. While predominantly economic in his 
treatment, the author shows how Britain’s foreign policy arose out of her 
economic interests. The book is complementary to Mr. Hubbard’s pam- 
_ phlet, and provides an indispensable background for the understanding of 

the foreign policies which the latter outlines. The treatment is very de- 
tailed and gives a wealth of exact information on every phase of British 
economic activity. A summary of the main trends of development is ap- 
pended to each section. These résumés greatly increase the clarity and 
usefulness of so full a treatment of the subject. 

The two writers concur that British policy consistently worked for the 
open door, and was opposed to the creation of exclusive interests by any 
country. The British special interests in Hong Kong and the concessions 
were thrown open on equal terms to the nationals of other countries. The 
Chinese merchants and bankers profited greatly from them, and their 
unwillingness to see them abolished eventually gained them the ill-will 
of Chinese nationalists. 

Down to 1914, Britain was “still, to a very large extent, cock of the walk 
economically in China.” The decline of British economic predominance be- 
gan at that time. Between 1914 and 1940, the major share of China's 
foreign trade passed to Japan and the United States. Textiles had been the 
principal British export to China, and the sales shrank rapidly, owing to 
the. growth of Japanese competition and the development of cotton mills 
in China behind the protection of a rising tariff. British exports of machin- 
ery increased, but did not compensate for the loss of the textile trade. The 
inter-war period also saw the doubling of British business investments m 
China, owing to the establishment of factories, mines, etc. The chapters on 
the period since 1937 show in great detail the slow but growing success 
with which Japan was beginning to exploit North China. The final chapter 
has some shrewd observations on the Japanese economic system and the 
merits and demerits of the special privileges enjoyed by foreigners in 
China. 

LENNOX A. Maus. 

University of Minnesota. 
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The Road to Teheran. By Foster Puna Duss. (Princeton: Princeton 

University Press. 1944. Pp. vii, 279. $2.50.) 

Russia and the United States. By Pirinm A. Soroxin. (New York: E. P. 

Dutton and Company. Pp. 253. $3.00.) 

The revival of the historic friendship between the United States and 
Russia symbolized by the Teheran meeting of President Roosevelt and 
Premier Stalin has led many to hope that a more general and enduring 
peace may rise on the basis of this aceord. In this hope, Foster Rhea Dulles 
and Pitirim A. Sorokin have undertaken to review and analyze the peace- 
ful relationship which has persisted between the two countries for a cen- 
tury and a half. Both authors have, in quite different ways, attempted to 
answer the questions: Why has unbroken peace been possible for such a 
long time, and what significance has this harmonious relationship for the 
future? 

In The Road to Teheran, Professor Dulles has given us a factual review 
of the diplomatic relations between the two countries, with a generous 
body of illustrations culled from the contemporary press indicating the 
American attitude towards Russia. This is the first such treatment cover- 
ing the entire period from 1781 to 1943, but it is no tedious diplomatic 
history recording in meticulous detail every official exchange of notes. 
Many interesting episodes suggest analogies to the recent past, but hap- 
pily the author has left this task largely to the reader. Recognizing that 
the political systems of the two countries have always been at opposite 
poles, a fact which has produced periods of dangerous ideological conflict, 
the historical review nevertheless reveals that the foreign policies of the 
two nations have run along parallel lines. Passing reference is made to the 
similarities between the Russian and American peoples and to the re- 
spective continental position of the two nations. But, more fundamentally, 
their interests have been very much the same and the threats to those 
interests have arisen from the same quarters. Thus Professor Dulles finds 
that during the greater part of the nineteenth century Russian aims 
coincided with those of an emergent America in opposition to Great 
Britain and in the desire to uphold the freedom of the seas. Common 
objectives of trade and commerce have also served to bring about a 
parallelism” in policy. Finally, the two powers have twice found them- 
selves arrayed against a common enemy in war. Little more than this 
can be inferred from the story of Russian-American relations, yet it is the 
history of a friendship based upon the realistic appraisal of each nation’s 
national interest. Similar harmony may be expected in the future if equally 
realistic judgments are made, although responsibilities henceforth will be 
international in character and not solely national. 

Professor Sorokin, in Russia and the United States, also finds that the 
two nations have had common interests in the past and that in the future 
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their whole-hearted coöperation is not onky possible but essential. His 
book is a study with a thesis, par excellence, in which an interesting body. 
of Russian experience is presented to substantiate the argument. He also 
draws upon his previous extensive work, Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
for detailed proof regarding many of the broad generalizations developed 
here. Maintaining that a false view prevails regarding the excessive autoc- 
racy of the Czarist régimes, he points out that many areas of Russian life 
have been essentially democratic since the reforms of the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The Russien Revoluticn, he believes, has entezed its 
“post-destructive” phase, and during the past decade we have witnessed 
in the Soviet Union a return to and a perpetuation of the vital, democratic 
trends in Russian national life. This is in line with his theory that only 
the moribund is finally cast overboard in any revolution: Then the 
lengthy. demonstration follows showing that the two nations possess strik- 
ing similarities geopolitically, psychologically, culturally, and sccially. 
The author believes that these mutually congenial qualities have meant 
. the difference between war anc peace and zomes dangerously close to an 
insistence that they may insurs continued peace. Since the political and 
economic systems of the United States and the Soviet Union are again- 
converging, Professor Sorokin i3 confident cf the future—even if wə have 
a continuation of power politice. The reader will find much that is novel in 
this interpretation. One may question whether the accord between the ` 
two nations has been finally tested. Certainly the United States has not 
ranked as a world power for a century and a half, nor can we rule out the 
_ possibility of altered power relationships that may produce clashes which 
no socio-cultural similarities can check. 
Grant 8. MCCLELLAN. 
Foreign Policy Association. 


A Symposium on Post-War Problems. Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Vol. 87, No. 2, August 16, 1943. (Philadelphia: The 
American Philosophical Sociaty. 1943. Po. 198.) 

Problems Ahead. By Gustave Henry Guucx. (Privately printed. Bold by 
Columbia University Press. 1944. Pp. 74. $1.50.) 


The approaches of these two volumes to post-war problems are quite 
dissimilar. The Symposium on Post-War Probleme considers many aspects 
of the subject and is limited to general principles, whereas Mr. Gluck deals 

-only with economic questions and is speciic in the presentation oi a pro- 
gram. Both recommend an extension of internationalism, but not without 
recognizing the obstacles. ; 

The Symposium on Post-Wcr Problems tontains the papers read before 
the American Philosophical Society at its midwinter meeting of February 
19-20, 1943. A paper by Processor Franz Boas on “Individual, Family, 
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Population, and Race,” read on November 21, 1942, is also included. All 
of the papers bear directly on post-war problems. excepting this one by 
Professor Boaz and another by Professor Emory Johnson on “Panama 
Canal Revenues and Finances.” The wide range of subjects taken up in- 
clude economic problems (Alexander Loveday, Robert Warren, John 
H. Williams), self-determinism (Oskar Halecki), population trends (Frank 
W. Notestein), the small nations (Halvdan Koht), food (Frank G. Bou- 
dreau), post-war planning (Alexander Loudon), and America’s relation to 
internationalism (Guy Stanton Ford). Several of the papers, particularly 
those by Dr. Ford and Ambassador Loudon, express a strong feeling 
against isolationism. The nature of the future organization to maintain 
peace is not given much attention in any of the papers, but there are oc- 
casional suggestions on the subject. The principle of regionalism, for 
instance, is advocated both by Ambassador Loudon and Foreign Minister 
Koht of Norway. 

With a background in international trade and banking, Mr. Gluck 
states in seven essays his views on post-war reconstruction of the world 
economy. Conceding that there is little prospect for universal free trade, 
he nevertheless rejects defeatism and contends that “the first post-war 
years hold out a rare opportunity for a new departure.” Believing that 
the reconstruction period will decide the world economy of the future, 
Mr. Gluck offers a plan for economic ~egionalism. He suggests six. regions, 
each to be presided over by a Supreme Economic Council empowered to 
regulate trade and payments between member states of the group; and 
trade between regions would be controlled by the several councils acting 
coéperatively. In its assumption that a powerful economic organization of 
this type could operate effectively without the benefit of other forms of 
international coöperation, the plan overlooks the importance of political . 
developments, and of power politics generally, in the economic relations 
of nations. 

' Norman L. Hri. 

University of Nebraska. 


Road to Peace and Freedom. By Inviva Branr. (Indianapolis and New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1943. Pp. 278. $2.00.) 

Victory Without Peace. By RoGER BURLINGAME AND ALDEN STEVENS. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1944. Pp. 335. $2.75.) 


The first of these volumes is a meaty book. Its 278 pages cannot be read 
' and digested in an afternoon. But it i3 a good investment of the time of 
anyone who is concerned about the kind of world we and our children shall 
live in after the war. The author is convinced that Americans will have a 
heavy responsibility for what it shall ke. “To an extent for which there is 
no parallel in history, the world’s future depends upon what the American 
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people decide to do about it” (p. 12). The choice is between inacticn and 
drift leading to spiritual decay, war, and chaos on the one hand, and 
“planned determination to organize the future for peace, security, and 
good living”; and so fast are events moving, and so swift must decisions 
now be, the choice cannot be mede in the aczustomed leisurely way. 

The basic premise of the book is that an crganic change has taken place 
in the world due to the recent great technological advances, and that it 
has “destroyed the distinctior between national and internatioral af- 
fairs... .” From this starting point, the author, in succeeding chepters, 
ranges far and wide. He is perkaps most efective in his treatment of the 
revolutionary currents flowing -n the world today, and his demonstration 
of the urgent need for their recognition and appraisal. The failure of 
Americans and their leaders tc appreciate these world forces and bring 
our policies up to date is given special attention in chapters on “American 
Time Lags,” “Our Chaotic Foreign Policy,” and “President versus State 
Department.” Some of the counts in the indictment of the State Depart- 
ment may seem too severe to readers conscious of the inherent difficulties 
of policy-making under the American political system, and also of the 
chronic isolationist temper of the American people. 

Two chapters on “Terms of Peace” ani “World Organization” con- 
tain proposals which follow logically from tie author’s preceding analysis. 
The peace terms should be severe enough to require restitution to nations 
and peoples whose lands have been stolen and whose liberties have been 
violated; and all necessary measures should be taken to prevent the enemy 
from using his resources for a future war of conquest. After this, reliance 
should be placed “on democrazic and peaceable elements in the defeated 
countries to reshape national thought”’ (p. 230). 

The second of the two books under review presents an old story told i ino 
a new way. It records in dramatic fashion the valiant but losing struggle 
of Woodrow Wilson to win a fair and durable peace for mankind after the 
victory of arms in the First Warld War. The historian or political scientist 
with expert knowledge of the period will find nothing new in this book, 
and if he is seeking a systematic treatment he will be disappointed. But if 
he wants the tale cast in the form of a moving drama, here it is, well 
done from beginning to end. l 

In the first scene, there is cramatic foreshadowing of things to come. 
The reader is admitted to a private “reconstructed” conversation between 
President Wilson and Colonel House in tha President’s study. It is 1917, 
several months after the entry of the United States into the war. The 
Colcnel has hurried from the ship which has brought him from Europe to 
report to his chief how the wax goes and what meaning Europeans attach 
to it, for Wilson wants it to b2 in reality a new kind of war leading to a 
new kind of peace. House reports that in liberal and labor circles, in Europe 
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at least, there is the aspiration that the war should have a higher purpose 
than that of the latest struggle of nations for power and empire, that it 
should be a war to end war, and to benefit humanity rather than enrich a 
few. Wilson has tried before to get the Allies, and indeed all peoples, to see 
the issues of the war in these terms. He is now stirred by fresh determina- 
tion to make people see this. He moves to the typewriter, and the conver- 
sation ends. But eventually he is to spend his strength and exhaust his 
health in the cause. 

In succeeding chapters dealing with the Peace Conference, and with the 
bitter fight against the President’s foreign policy in general and the League 
of Nations in particular by the President’s enemies and isolationist forces 
at home, the story unfolds. It ends with the brief and poignant address by 
Wilson, now broken in health but not entirely in spirit, on the porch of his 
home in Washington, where thousands of men and women had come to 
pay him homage. 

The materials drawn upon by the authors for each chapter are carefully 
set forth in chapter notes at the end of the narrative. Although chief reli- 
ance has been placed on material in the collection of House papers made 
available by President Seymour of Yale University, the authors have ob- 
viously based their story on a wide consultation of the literature of the 
period and the use of the available documents. A brief, though adequate, 
bibliography is included. — 

Frank M. RUSSELL. 

University of California. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


A valuable contribution is made to what we know about judicial review 
by Oliver P. Field in Judicial Review of Legislation in Ten Selected States 
(Bureau of Government Research, Indiana University, 1948, pp. 81). 
This monograph summarizes certain aspects of unconstitutional legisla- 
tion in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. Based 
upon an immense body of data collected at the University of Minnesota 
through a W.P.A. “white-collar” project, this study analyzes judicial re- 
view in these states from a purely statistical point of view. While Professor 
Field emphasizes the exploratory and limited character of this pioneering 
study, it does yield a number of significant generalizations. His statistics 
show, for example, that there is no close correlation between the party 
affiliations of the judges and their decisions on constitutional questions. 
Statutes were held invalid in 15 per cent of the cases in which the issue of 
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consiitutionality was raised. Judicial review was more deeply rooted be- 
fore 1900 than is commonly supposed; the peak in unconstitutional legis- 
lation was reached in these states at the turn of the century. It is shown 
that some 28 per cent of all cases holdirg legislation invalid involved 
questions about government (including officers, governmental structure, 
and relations between units and departments of government); 18 per cent 
dealt with the courts, 12 per cent with taxes, 18 per cent with business, 8 
per zent with property, and 3 per cent with labor. Slightly less than 12 per 
cent of these cases were initiated by private corporations. Of all cases 
holcing statutes unconstitutional, some 23 per cent were decided without 
the benefit of governmental representation. Only 16 per cent of these suits 
wer2 started as actions for injunctions; 22 per cent were civil actions, 13 
per cent were criminal actions, and 16 per cent were suits for mandamus. 
The average length of time elapsing between the snactment of the statute 
and its invalidation was 7 years, 6 months. Some 30 per cent of the invalid 
statutes were held to be in violation of state constitutional provisions deal- 
ing with legislative procedure and special and local laws. Some 16 per cent 
of the cases were decided by a divided court, and only 5} per cent by a bare 
majority of the court. The lower court was reversed by the appellate court 
in sbout half of the cases holding statutes unconstitutional. It would seem 
that the most valuable contribution made by this study to our understand- 
ing of the operation of judicial review is in the field of judicial procedure. 

- On this point Professor Field’s monograph yields definite conclusions. He 
wr-tes: “Constitutional litigation is a phase of private litigation under our 
common-law techniques and procedures. To leave it on this basis involves 
toc much of the accidental and too little of the considered public interest 
or public policy. . . . Constitutionality is a public problem as well as a pri- 
vase problem.” This monograph is required reading for all serious students 
of American public law.—Davin FELLMAN. 


In The Movement for Municipal Home Rule in St. Louis (University of 
M:-ssouri Studies, 1943, pp. 188), the author, Thomas S. Barclay; explains 
that the inspiration for the treatise came from his contact with Professor 
Howard Lee McBain at Columbia University. The study is wholly his- 
tozical, tracing the evolution of the long, unhappy relations of the city of 
St. Louis with the county ard state governments down to the incorpora- 
tion of the home rule charter provisions in the Missouri constitution of 
1875. From the admission of Missouri to zhe Union in 1931, the city of St. 
Louis was the victim of an ever-increasing volume of special lezislation, 
some of which was enacted almost every year at the behest of various 
pressure groups within the city. The situation was further complicated by 
tke fact that a county government was superimposed upon the city gov- 
ernmént, which made the struggle for municipal home rule both long and 
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severe. The author rarely comments on the workings of the Lome rule 
system in Missouri subsequent to 1875. He does, however (p. 114), de- 
clare that there were so many ambiguous, provisions in the home rule char- 
ter clauses of the constitution that the subsequent judicial interpretations 
of these provisions designed to subordinate the city to the state “were not 
altogether satisfactory.” Most of the materials for the monograph were 
taken from the newspaper files of St. Louis and the debates of the consti- 
tutional convention of 1875. Sketches and portraits of the leaders in the 
struggle to free St. Louis from the county court and the ever-meddling 
state legislature are also included.—F rank E. Horack. 


Shortly after the election authorizmg the selection of delegetes to a 
constitutional convention, the State-Wide Committee for the Revision of 
- the Missouri Constitution made arrangements with various groups in the’ 
state to prepare, by factual research, materials needed by the convention. 
Dr. Martin L. Faust, of the University of Missouri, assumed respansibility 
on behalf of that institution for the codrdination of the work which was 
undertaken by it and by qualified men in other educational institutions of 
the state and in the Bar Association. As a result, there was published a 
series of factual studies, Manuals for the Constitutional Convention of Mis- 
sourt (University of Missouri, June-September, 1943). The eight studies, 
each of which is called a manual, deal with the organization of she con- 
vention, county government, federal-state relations, the executive, educa- 
tion, the legislature, bill of rights and suffrage and elections, and the 
amending process and the initiative and referendum. In so far as was 
possible, the contents of the studies follow somewhat the same pattern. 
The manuals contain excerpts from the journals of earlier constijutional : 
conventions in Missouri and in other states (especially New York and 
Illinois) which indicate the consideration given to these topics an these 
previous occasions. Comparative analyses of the appropriate sections of 
current state constitutions have been cempiled, and attention is drawn to 
the corresponding sections of the Model State Constitution. As indicated 
above, the studies are factual in character; no “plans” have‘ bean sug- 
gested. In the introductions and summaries, however, the authors point 
out problems and alternatives which the convention must face and deter- 
mine. For example, in the. manual on the executive it is stated that the 
convention will have to provide either for the freezing of the administra~ 
tive departments in the constitution, for leaving them entirely to the sub- 
sequent action of the legislature, or for the use of an administrative code 
to stand somewhere between the constitutional provisions and a statute. 
Again, in the discussion of the organization and work of the convention it 
is shown very clearly that there is some definite correlation between the 
speed with which a corivention is organized and the dispatch with which, 
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it completes its work and the fevorable public consideration of its finished 
product. The subject-matter of these studies has been well chosen. Some 
of it serves to indicate the pitfalls in the past in convention organization 
and procedure, and some points to progressive trends in constitution- 
making. By and large, these manuals represent a very important piece of 
preliminary work of a pre-convention character which has been planned 
and carried out by persons not only familiar with details of constitutions, 
but also possessing a knowledge of the fundamental principles of constitu- 
tional law of the states —Witcam H. Comss. 


A recent issue of the Univerity of Tennessee Record is the “Proceedings 
of the Fourth Annual Southern Institute of Local Government” (1948, pp. 
84). The Institute, held in Chattanooga in November, 1943, was attended 
by local officials and other interested persons from Tennessee and else- 
where, and formal addresses were made by several persons of national 
standing. One such address was delivered by Walter H. Heller, of the U. 
S. Treasury Department, on “The Codrdination of Local, State, and Fed- 
eral Revenue Systems.” Of special interest is the recommendation of Mr. 
Heller regarding the establishment of a Federal-State Fiscal Authority to 
further coöperation between the two levels. The Institute is a praise- 
worthy undertaking and its proceedings are well worth publishing. An- 
other recent issue of the University of Tennessee Record is Paul Barnett’s 
“An Analysis of State Indus:rial Development Programs in Thirteen 
Southern States” (1944, pp. 60). This study deals with state advertis2- 
ment and promotion in the Southern states from Virginia to Texas and 
Oklahoma. The heart of the monograph is composed of a brief analysis of 
the programs currently in progress in each of the thirteen Southern states. 
In his concluding chapter, the author attempts to summarize and evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of programs designed to bring new industries to the 
region. He concludes that carefully planned and adequately financed long- 
run industrial development programs offer promise of sufficient success to 
warrant their vigorous prosecution. He suggests research to disccver re- 
sources, contact work to locate prospects, and modern methods of promo- 
tion and selling —Josnra M. Ray. 


Labor historians and trade unionists will find Howard L. Hurwita’ 
Theodore Roosevelt and Labor in New York State, 1880-1890 (Cclumbia 
University Press, pp: 316, $3.75) well worth serious consideration. Hur- 
witz has analyzed a mass of correspondence and other unpublished ma- 
terial and welded it into a compact, well-written history of organized labor 
in New York State. The study is primarily a scholarly effort to evaluate 
the relationships between Rocsevelt and labor during his politica! career 
from assemblyman to the gov2rnorship. In doing this, Hurwitz provides, 
as well, a quite complete histcry of labor-management and labor-govern- 
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ment relationships. Hurwitz’ cautious exposition of Roosevelt’s philosophy 
on labor legislation and his attitude on the réle which government should 
play in an economic conflict situation will interest the political scientist. 
The study is exhaustively documented and contains an excellent bibliog- 
raphy. The author succeeds in large measure in his effort to present a 
complete, unbiased picture of a man about whom most people have rather 
definite opinions one way or the other. It appears clear from Hurwitz’ re- . 
. search that Roosevelt cannot be glibly catalogued as either “pro-labor,” 
or “‘anti-labor.”’ Although he never won the confidence of organized labor, 
he fought for improved factory working conditions and did much to elim- 
inate the evil of “home work” in crowded tenements. On the other hand, 
he was quick to use police and troops to quell labor upheavals during his 
terms as police commissioner of New York City and as governor. He op- 
posed wage and hour legislation and, for the most part, had little use for 
the leaders of organized labor. It is quite possible that Roosevelt’s ‘eco- 
nomic royalist” background prevented him from studying the causes un- 
derlying the serious labor’violence of this period. Students of Roosevelt- 
iana will, of course, be particularly interested in Hurwitz’ analysis, but 
his book may be read with great profit by all students of contemporary 
labor problems.—Haroup W. Daver. 


Students of the relationship between ‘organized labor and government 
agencies should welcome Almont Lindsey’s The Pullman Strike (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, pp. 385, $3.75) as an excellent study of the American 
Railway Union’s famous nation-wide walk-out. Lindsey has analyzed the 
1894 strike in all of its ramifications and has synthesized in temperate 
fashion a wealth of background material hitherto unexamined. The Pull- 
man Company’s experiment in paternalism is given considerable atten- 
tion, and is shown to have been a prime factor in producing the strike. 
Many industries that practiced paternalism unwisely during the 1920’s 
might have avoided some of their more serious errors if they had studied 
the dismal failure of Pullman’s “company town.” The chapters on the 
federal government’s rôle in breaking the strike and the detailed treat- 
ment of the policies of various state governors and local government offi- 
cials should prove of great interest to political scientists. The labor in- 
junction’s use against Eugene Debs and his cohorts and the activity of 
federal troops and state militia are carefully delineated. The author has 
done a thorough, scholarly job, and the study is well-documented through- 
out. Under present wartime conditions, when many in high places are 
urging the imposition of martial restrictions on organized labor, The Pull- 
man Strike makes very pertinent reading. It shows clearly the long-run 
ineffectiveness of force as an instrument for quelling labor upheavals. 
Rather, one is led to the conclusion that an elimination of the conditions 
provoking labor’s resort to pressure will have a more enduring and salu- 
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tary effect than the weapons of the past century, such as federal troops, 
state militia, and the labor injunction—-Hazoip W. Davey. 


In County Government in Ilinois (reprinted from Twenty-Third and 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Reports of the Illinois Tax Commission, Assess- 
ment Years 1941 and 1942, pp. 132), prepared for the Illinois Tax Com- 
mission, Clyde F. Snider has provided a suzvey of the legal basis, powers, 
and existing organization of the county in that state. The reason for the 
preparation of this monograph evidently limits it to an analysis of the 
existing law and, to some extent, existing practice. Hence, the presentation 
tends to be rather formal in character. The study is primarily descriptive, 
although at some points criticism of structure or practice is offered. After 
an interesting historical survey. Dr. Snider discusses with care and accu- 
racy the legal nature of the county, the framework of government, county 
functions, and county finance. A final chapter is devoted to the forest pre- 
serve districts and the tuberculosis sanitarium districts. It is evident from 
this survey that Illinois suffers from the usual troubles of county govern- 
ment; non-integrated as to both structure and function, the county ap- 
pears as a sort of hybrid Roman-Indian god with two faces peering in the 
opposite directions of increasing local functions and transfer of functions 
to the state, equipped with a multitude of arms and hands engaged in 
everything from the assumption of a purely contemplative pose to active 
manipulation of the cash-box.—Lzsz §. GREANE. 


Of decided current interest to studente of local administration is Police 
Administration in an Indiana Defense Community (Bureau of Government 
Research, Indiana University, pp. 52, ‘ree upon request), by John E. 
Stoner and Oliver P. Field. The study is one of a series devoted to an ex- 
amination of the administrative services of the defense “boom town” of 
Charlestown, Indiana. The impact of the host of workers, with or without 
their families, upon communities chosen for munitions or for military or 
naval training establishments has strained the service facilities of com- 
munities throughout the ccuntry. This instance is believed typizal of the 
situations created in smaller communities, for here the workers alone have 
exceeded the 1940 population of the entire county (31,020), and by more 
than thirty-fold that of the little municipality of Charlestown (939). De- ` 
voted to the specific problem of police acministration, this study sets forth 
the normal police facilities of the community and the baffling burden 
placed upon them, together with the story of developing a codperative and 
adequate force with which to meet the problem. The splendidly equipped 
and staffed state -police system and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
are shown to be major factors in developing and maintaining adequate 
law enforcement and crime prevention. The tabulation of arrests and types 
of offenses illustrates the efficacy of the program by the fact that the great- 
er portion of these were oë a type whica might be termed “minor.” If the 
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Charlestown experience is typical, the severe test of law-enforcement facil- 
ities in defense congested areas may result in notable improvement of 
police services in smaller communities in the post-war era—Davm Wri- 
BUR KNEPPER. 


In A Modern Foreign Policy for the United States (Macmillan Co., 1944, 
pp. viii, 94, $1.35), Joseph M. Jones, would have the United States par- 
ticipate wholeheartedly (with Britain, Russia, and China) in a “nucleus of 
world order,” “protect and extend the principle of freedom in the world,” 
“make adequate provision for international control over civil and military 
air power everywhere in the world,” and “promote, wherever in the world 
it is desired, steady expansion of economic activity, a rising standard of 
living for the masses, and expanding programs of public education, health 
and nutrition as indispensable to democracy and peace.” For these ends, 
he views the State Department as enmeshed in protocol and precedent, 
perpetuated by a staff of over-cautious, cynical compromisers (to whom 
conservatism is a prime virtue), out of touch with both Congress and 
American public opinion..Democracy everywhere is urged as a sine qua 
non of world peace, which must be “maintained in a vigorous, living, 
growing state, protected and extended: in the world” (p. 14). “The mo- 
ment is ours. . . . Our stockpile of moral prestige, precious and irreplace- 
able, will vanish quickly (one wonders how large it actually is) unless we 
cease treating with nations on the basis of expediency and adopt a modern ` 
foreign policy” (p. 33). The Postscript should have been incorporated 
into Chapters I and IT for unified presentation of subject-matter—W. 
LEON GopsHALL. 


The Pitisburgh Housing Authority (Pennsylvania State College, 1943, pp. 
86), by M. Nelson McGeary, is an account of the organization and activity 
of one of the country’s most successful local public housing agencies dur- 
ing its first six years and gives a good picture of the evolution of policies 
and practices in pursuance of a relatively new governmental function. 
Out of discussion of various ‘differences of opinion” between the local 
housing authority and the United States Housing Authority (now the 
Federal Public Housing Authority), Mr. McGeary draws the conclusion 
that a desirable degree of autonomy for local authorities has not yet been 
achieved. The author infers that decentralization of authority always will 
be difficult while the federal government is a source of financial aid. He 
does not point out specifically, however, that the development of more 
local autonomy in public housing has been rendered difficult by the owner- 
ship and operation of housing by the supervising federal agency. In con- 
sidering the author’s aforementioned conclusion, it is encouraging to note 
that both FPHA and local housing authorities are well aware of the lack 
of balance of authority between them, and that continued progress to- 
ward greater local freedom is constantly being made.—Epmonp H. HOBAN. 
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Of a quality comparable with other recent studies on Alabama affairs 
is Hallie Farmer’s The Legislative Process ir. Alabama: Legislative Appor- 
tionment (Bureau of Public Administration, University of Alabama, pp. 
iv, 40, free upon request.) This monograph reviews the principles and 
practices of legislative apportionment in the United States and analyzes 
the apportionment practices of Alabama dawn to 1940, including the pic- 
ture reflected by the census data of that year. The author’s use of popula- 
tion and finance data is particularly clear. Recent efforts for reapportion- 
ment and the outlook for the future are diszussed in some detail, with the 
conclusion that the necessary shifts in stats economy which serve to gen- 
erate sentiment for changes in the status quo will be slow and subtle. This 
study should be of interest to students of state government in that the 
techniques described can be adapted to other states where the existence of 
legislative “rotten boroughs” will no doubt be revealed —Davip WirpurR 
KN#PPER. 


“Where's the Money Comirg From?” (Twentieth Century Fund, 1948, 
pp. ix, 179, $1.00) is, of course, what everyone wants to know. Stuart 
Chase’s little book with that title is the third in a series of six being pub- 
lished by the Twentieth Century Fund or. the general theme, ‘When the 
War Ends.” The glimpses afforded into the possible solutions of the prob- 
lems of post-war finance are positively exciting. The style of Stuart Chase’s 
writing, like “the testimony of the Lord, is sure, making wise the simple.” 
And we might as well add—making simple the complex. Certainly his 
genius for exposition never fails in the fifteen chapters of this book. Some 
of the subjects considered are ‘Post-War Goals,” “The Circuit Rolls,” 
“Facing the National Debt,” “When War Spending Stops,” “Social 
Security,” and many others, especially “Full Employment.”—Joun G. 
HERNDON. : 


In Walter Clark: Fighting Judge (University of North Carolina Press, 
pp. x, 278, 1944, $3.00), Aubrey Lee Brooks, a North Carolina lawyer, 
offers a friendly and convertional biography of an unconventional judge, 
who was an associate justice and chief justice of the North Carolina su- 
preme court for thirty-five vears, ending in 1924. The fighting judge was a 
friend of men like the late Robert M. LaFollette and William E. Dodd. In 
election contests, he was bitterly opposed by corporation interests, par- 
ticularly the American Tobacco Compary and great railroad systems that 
crossed his state and his path. When he died, a railroad official was re- 
ported as saying: “I never attended a funeral with more pleasure.” There 
is much in the book to justify the biographer’s dedication, “To the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which now reflects the views of Walter 

- Clark.”-—H. C. Nrxon. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

The Netherlands (University of California Press, 1943, pp. 464, $5.00), 
edited by Bartholomew Landheer and made up of contributions by 
twenty-one authors, is a volume in the United Nations Series under the 
general editorship of Professor Robert J. Kerner, ‘dedicated to the task 
of mutual understanding among the Allies.” A brief chapter on the geog- 
raphy of the Netherlands is followed by some chapters on the country’s 
history (70 pp.), some on its political and constitutional development 
(57 pp.), several on economic and social matters (53 pp.), and finally 
some on various cultural aspects (93 pp.). A second part, largely fol- 
lowing the outline of the first, deals with the Netherlands overseas 
territories (about 100 pp.), and two brief chapters on the Netherlands’ 
réle in the present war are presented before the ample bibliography 
and index. In reviewing a book of this type, all one can do—unless he were 
an expert on all the topics treated in the volume and had unlimited space— 
is to list the chapters and confine himself to a few very general observa- 
tions. The articles on “Political and Constitutional Development” and 
“Political Parties,” which, together with those on the country’s history 
and economic and social structure, are of especial interest to the political 
scientist, are well worth reading, particularly the observations on the 
Dutch experience with proportional representation. On the other hand. 
the chapter on “Music” seems to be little more than an extended Who’s 
Who. On the whole, however, the editor and authors have well accom- 
plished their purpose of presenting an objective, informative, and read- 
able volume on the Netherlands.—Guruarp KREBS. 


The Studies in Nationality and Nationalism in Poland between the Two 
Wars, 1918-1989 (Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, 1943, 
pp. 72) compiled by Konstanty Symonolewicz is a bibliographical survey 
reprinted from the Institute’s Quarterly Bulletin. It is restricted tə books 
and articles in Polish, Western European translations being noted. There is 
a section on nationality studies before World War I, but literature on the 
Jewish problem in Poland is not included. A commendable effort a: classi- 
fication has been made under the headings of legal, historical, prekistoric, 
anthropological, linguistic, ethnographic and ethnological, sociological, 
and general studies. Titles are translated in the text, with the full biblio- 
graphical reference reserved for the footnotes, which list well over a 
thousand studies —E. C. HELMREICH. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


In its symposium on Regionalism and World Organization (Arcerican 
Council on Public Affairs, pp. 162, $2.00 paper), the Institute on World 
Affairs provides the student with essays on various aspects of the problem 
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of regionalism and universalism by six European and three American stu- 
dents, all exceptionally well qualified—thouigh for different reasons—to 
treat of the subjects which they discuss. The master-topic, the relaticnship 
between regionalism and universalism, is discussed first. This is followed 
by two papers emphasizing universal aspects of the problem, and then by 
four papers rather emphasizing regional solutions. Finally come two papers 
on population problems which are not very closely related to the main 
issue, but which explore with penetration and force the subject with which 
they deal. As a matter of fact, it is only in the four papers in Part III of 
this symposium that one finds any pretense of making a case for regional- 
ism, and in at least one of these the considerations adverse to anything in 
the way of regional unions are stated with great acumen. On the other 
side, the case for universalism appears strong but strangely pointless—as 
though one should contend that peace and order are good things. What is 
needed is probably not a symposium on the subject, but an extended and 
thoroughgoing study of the conflicting ideas and factual considerations 
by one conscientious scholaz. The crucial issues can be dealt with effect- 
ively only by close comparison of the results possible from a regionalist as 
against a universal treatment of certain definite international subjects: 
armaments, security, pacific settlement. mandates, minorities, health, 
drugs, child welfare, communications, trade, labor, and so on. These mat- 
ters are touched upon by thə authors in tkis collection, but only in a rather 
casual fashion. The problem still calls for further and more searching 
treatment.—Prtman B. POTTER. - 


Twelve lectures on world affairs given at the University of California 
(Los Angeles), which clearly constituted an excellent series for the summer 
of 1942, have been edited by Professor Russell H. Fitzgibbon and pub- 
lished under the title, Global Politics (University of California Press, pp. 
xii, 189, $2.50). In book form, and nearly two years after their delivery, 
these lectures by eleven political scientists, historians, educators, and a 
geographer present a rather miscellanecus aspect; two chapters deal with 
European problems, thres with Western Hemisphere affairs, three with 
the Orient, and four with broader, global matters. Students of interna- 
tional organization will ncte that subsequent events have thus far unfolded 
more in harmony with the pragmatic expectations of Professor Fitzgib- 
bon’s lecture on “Union in the Americas” than in accord with the hope of 
Dr. C. H. Thurber (“Tke United Nations as the Nucleus of World Or- 
ganization”), the brilliant historical interpretation by Professor M. W. 
Graham (“The Problem of World Federation”), or the able and instruc- 
tive analysis by the former Czech diplomat, Vlastimil Kybal (“Economic 
Problems of the Planned Central Europe”). In this series, given under the 
auspices of the Institute of Political Geography, U.C.L.A., Kybal has 
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clearly illuminated the réle of geographic factors in Central Europe; and 
Professor H. A. Steiner has delivered a ‘cogent attack on geographical 

_ determinism in his lecture, “The Relation between Geography and Poli- 
tics.” Appropriately enough, geographic factors have been most fruitfully 
expounded by Professor J. O. M. Broek, of the geography department at 
Berkeley, in his comprehensive and penetrating studies, “The German 
School of Geopolitics” and “War and Postwar Problems of the Nether- 
lands Indies.” Professor D. W. Rowland has treated a number of “Latin- 
American Boundary Controversies,” and Dean Buchanan has discussed 
Canadian geopolitical problems. Other lectures are: F. J. Klingberg, 
“Indian Nationalism”; Yu-Shan Han, “The Coming Order in Eastern 
Asia,” and Lobanov-Rostovsky, “The New Map of Europe.” The ap- 
pended “Bibliography of Political Geography,” containing over a hundred 
titles, appeared in the Journal of Geography for December, 1942.—H. 
SCHUYLER FOSTER, JR. 


The monograph, Intergovernmenial Commodity Control Agreements 
(International Labor Office, 1948, pp. Iviii, 221, $2.00 paper, $3.00 cloth) 
will be welcome to students of government and international economics. 
It consists primarily of the complete texts of existing intergovernmental 
commodity control agreements covering wheat (1942), sugar (1937), tea 
(1938-43), Inter-American coffee (1940), tin (1942), and rubber (1934). 
Further documentary material of interest appears in the appendices; for 
example, extracts from reports and resolutions concerning commodity 
control adopted by international conferences and committees. The fifty- 
eight page introduction is a concise and rewarding analysis of interna- 
tional commodity control schemes and their problems. The evolution of 
such schemes ranges from the earlier private producer types designed to 
raise prices based on reference to prevailing market prices, to purely inter- 
governmental controls with increasing emphasis on buffer-stocks (inde- 
pendent of quotas) and ever-normal granary arrangements based on ref- 
erence to the available supply. Theory, too, is changing along with prac- 
tice. Official thinking reveals that international commodity regulation is 
now- generally accepted method for achieving certain ends. Two pur- 
poses seem agreed upon: to minimize short-term fluctuations of prices of 
primary products subject to unpredictable shifts in supply and demand; 
and to establish a long-range equilibrium between supply of, and demand 
for, these products, encouraging consumption at fair prices while safe- 
guarding the conditions of work and life for the most efficient producers. 
Expansion of consumption and restriction of production; effective pro- 
tection and representation of consumers as well as producers; the criterion 
- of stable supply and fair price rather than current price alone; considera- 
tion for the over-all economic welfare of producing countries, including 
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security for labor; close codrdination of commodity control with other 
anti-depression policies—these and other principles are partially imbedded 
in the latest agreements and partially the foundation for future prectice. 
It is important, too, that governments are deemed to be the most suitable 
agencies for the realization of these enlarged purposes. The International 
Labor Organization here sets forth its suggestions, based partly on existing 
trends, partly on desirable developments for the future. It is an imposing 
contribution. The footnotes to this brief study contain the best bibliog- 
raphy the writer has seen.—RicHarp C. SNYDER. 


With the publication of Codperative Organizations and Post-War Relief 
(Montreal, pp. 173, $1.00), the International Labour Office has made a 
notable contribution toward the much-discussed problems of post-armis- 
tice relief. There are many vexing problems which the United Nations, 
the UNRRA, and other organizations will have to solve. What are tke total 
relief requirements of Europe and large areas in other continents? What 
are the particular requirements of specific countries and districts? How can 
these requirements be met? What machinery of distribution promises to 
be the most practicable? The book under review offers a valuable contri- 
bution to a solution of the latter two problems by suggesting the capacity 
of producers’ codperatives in North America, South America, and Aus- 
tralasia to supply food and clothing and the capacity of consumers’ and 
producers’ codperatives in needy countries to distribute relief supplies. 
Part I outlines the political, social, and economic nature and characteris- 
tics of the world’s codperative movement on a local, national, and inter- 
national plane. Particular care is taken to stress the democratic nature of 
its functions and procedures as compared with free, cartellized, and state- 
capitalistic enterprise. Both vertical and horizontal developments of the 
movement are described. Part II surveys codperative organizations 
throughout the world, distinguishing sharply between urban and rurai 
types. Part ITI examines the possible rôle of codperative organizations in 
the immediate post-armistice problem of relief. The vast distributive net- 
work and the storage facilities in Europe and the codperative sources of 
supply outside Europe are discussed. Two points of comment are appro- 
priate. As far as the book consists of a survey of the world’s codperative 
movement, it probably represents as good a piece of work as can be done 
under present circumstances. Nevertheless, much of the infcrmation 
will be obsolete or incomplete by the time fighting has come to an end. 
The loss of storage and distributive facilities and of personnel is likely 
to be much greater than assumed, although there will be vast differences 
from country to country. On the other hand, contrary to widespread 
assumption, the absorption of consumers’ codéperatives in Germany and 
Austria by the Labor Front is not comeident with their destruction. 
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As far as the codperatives’. possible rôle in post-armistice relief work 
is concerned, the report is somewhat unsatisfactory. To be sure, the 
drafting of blueprints is an idle undertaking in view of the uncertain- 
ties of the present and the future. But it would have been possible and 
desirable to outline more specific ways and means by which codéperative 
organizations could be utilized for the purpose, and functionally co- 
ordinated with other public and private organizations. Such coérdination 
has been established by the rationing and distributing systems in several 
countries of continental Europe, and it seems clear that these integrated 
systems can be best adapted to the purposes of relief. The value of the 
contribution coéperatives can make in this respect varies with the density 
of codperative undertakings in different countries.. In a fourth part, to 
be published later, the ILO plans to examine the rôle codperative or- 
ganizations might play in post-war rehabilitation —K. E. Knorr. 


Most recent books on Latin America have either been “inside” stories 
of book-manufacturing tourists or more serious accounts of correspond- 
ents and newspaper men. In either case, the pressures of the world crisis 
and the claims of American interests have led to an over-emphasis of the 
political and economic aspects of the problem of inter-American relations. 
For this reason, a volume on Inter-American Intellectual Exchange (Insti- 
tute of Latin-American Studies, University of Texas, 1943, pp. 188, no 
price) will be received with great interest and pleasure by all students of 
inter-American affairs. The University of Texas is doing more for the de- 
velopment of Latin-American studies in this country than any other insti- 
tution, and can be proud of having produced this work, which not only is 
rich in contents, but is also well printed and contains some beautiful re- 
productions of Latin-American art. The value of this symposium is en- 
hanced by the fact that the contributors include some of the most dis- 
tinguished names in North and South America. The first part deals with 
the historical evolution of intellectual exchange in the Americas. Professor 
Inman’s introductory essay-in this section is a little masterpiece in itself. 
Part II deals with philosophy and science. The main article is contributed 
by Professor Frondizi, an Argentine philosopher. In his discussion of 
“Tendencies in Contemporary Latin-American Philosophy,” he empha- 
sizes particularly the philosophical ideas and movements in Argentina 
. and Mexico, the two Latin-American nations in which the study of philos- 
ophy has found its most mature development. Names like José Vas- 
concelos or Alejandro Korn are of interest to students of politics because 
a good deal of the conflict of political ideologies is carried on in philosophical 
terms by the dominant schools of positivism, neo-Thomism, and idealism. 
Part III takes up the reasons for the need of cultural understanding be- 
tween the Americas. Part IV is of paramount interest, as it discusses his- 
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tory and the teaching of history north and south of the Rio Grande as a 
vehicle of intellectual interchange. All in all, the volume has real interest 
for anyone who thinks of inter-American relations in broader terms than 
as a mere phase of United States foreign policy.— WILLIAM EBENSTHIN. 


Textbooks at the undergraduate level ordinarily tell in an unexciting 
fashion the salient facts about some more or less arbitrarily defined seg- 
ment of human knowledge. This is perfectly acceptable in the case of the 
familiar major divisions of the traditional disciplines. When, however, a 
textbook appears on Pan-American Economics (John Wiley and Sons, 
1948, pp. v, 479, $3.50), by Paul R. Olson and C. Addison Hickman, it is 
fair to ask whether this is a legitimate subdivision of undergraduate in- 
struction. Is it a precursor of textbooks on “Pan-American Political Sci- 
ence,” ‘Pan-American Education,” or ‘Pan-American Entomology’? 
The college sophomore’s ignorance of things Latin American is so great 
that a work as specialized as Olson and Hickman’s seems ill-designed to 
make up for the deficiency. For the advanced student, on the othar hand, 
who possesses the historical and geographical knowledge to ccpe with 
Latin-American economic problems, the present work is too diffuse and too 
elementary. This volume is a competent compilation of the daia avail- 
able in English on the foreign trade of Latin America, the future cf foreign 
capital investment in the area, and the prospects for an intensified eco- 
nomic relationship between the area and the United States. The volume 
is almost wholly descriptive. In fairness to the authors, it should be said 
that they specifically disclaim advocacy of policy based solely on the eco- , 
nomic data presented. Perhaps they thereby recognize the unreality of a 
program of systematic instruction within the limits here set. The field is 
at once too broad and too narrow, too broad because of the heterogeneous 
character of the data, too narrow because the data do not of themeelves pro- 
vide the solution to any problem. A bibliography of thirty pages contains 
reference to no works in Spanish and to only two in Portuguese, both sta- 
tistical atlases. From the pedagogical point of view, an attractive feature 
of the book is the inclusion of many clear and informative charts, and from 
the reference point of view, the statistical appendices enhance the pub- 
lication’s value—Wiiiam T. R. Fox. 


American Military Government of Occupied Germany (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1943, pp. 365, $0.40) provides information 
on American and Allied military administration i in the Rhineland after 
the First World War, as well as related material on German and inter- 
national affairs during the Armistice period. Despite a weak literary style 
and organization, the report presents valuable data. Although unprepared 
for civil administration, the American Third Army entered the Southern 
Rhineland to enforce the Armistice on Germany and to insure her signa- 
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ture of the peace to follow. No officers with industrial experience, and few 
with legal training, were attached to this Army. “In all this force, with 
the exception of perhaps a half-dozen men, there was probably no one who 
“had the faintest conception of the German governmental system. . . . The 
Second Section of the General Staff . . . prepared a pamphlet dealing with 
this subject, but its material was antiquated and its treatment, inade- 
quate... this pamphlet ... constituted for both staff and unit com- 
manders their sole source of information in regard to the government” 
(p. 65). Realizing that “an occupying army in a defeated country is mak- 
ing history which is bound to be written” (p. 100), we imposed military 
government in the spirit of Army General Order 100 (1863). The report 
decries America’s small financial profit from the occupation, and suggests 
its abandonment. Fear of Bolshevism, and evidence of its strength in 
Germany, is emphasized. Originally, our civil affairs officers served with 
tactical units; later, they were given territorial assignments and placed 
under command of the Officer in Charge of Civil affairs of the Third Army. 
This territorial administration exactly paralleled existing levels of local 
government, and provided effective control over the German imperial 
bureaucracy, which was retained in office. “The German conception of 
civil government, moreover, is itself a military one. All officials are pri- 
marily concerned with transmitting the orders of the central government, 
and exercising such supervision as is necessary to assure their execution. 
Important officials are appointed by Berlin and their tenure does not in 
any way depend on local popularity” (p. 276). The military government 
had under its supervision and control ail local government and adminis- 
tration, besides duties imposed by the sixteen Armistice commissions, by 
military command or necessity. A chapter on Allied practices and Ger- 
man government in Belgium provides comparisons. The British, French, 
and Belgian governments of occupation contained economic sections 
charged with promoting export trade to Germany. France had a section 
for propaganda and the press. Belgian local administration was super- 
vised by German civil servants acting under the Governor-General. Al- 
though the American military government was guided on general princi- 
ples by Marshal Foch and the Armistice commissions, it found itself at 
variance with French and Belgian policies aimed at retarding German 
industrial reconstruction and export trade. Ample evidence of French 
support for the abortive Rhenish separatist movement of Dr. Dorten is 
provided. America’s military experience in civil affairs during the watch 
on the Rhine-should prove valuable in meeting similar responsibilities 
again. Joun M. 8mura. 


Economic problems have played an important part in military occupa- 
tion in the present war, and will be of increasing importance as more 
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territory is occupied. In Economics of Military Occupation (Foundation 
Press, 1944, pp. xii, 141, $1.25), Henry S. Bloch and Bert F. Hoselits point 
out the importance of economic questions in military occupation, the prac- 
tices and policies of both the Allies ‘and the Axis, and the problems we will 
meet as we occupy the Axis countries themselves and also countries which 
the Axis forces have overrun and occupied; and finally they evaluate the 
results and effectiveness of various policies. Military currency, exchange 
rates, banking, taxation, price control and rationing, and production con- 
trol are considered. Some of these problems arise in any war economy, but 
the authors are concerned with them as they arise under military occupa- 
tion. The economic techniques used by the Axis to exploit occupied areas, 
often under some guise or cloak of legality, will make the task more diffi- 
cult. Restoring the economy of the area and carrying out our economic 
policies are complicated by what the Axis has already done in the areas 
they have occupied. Much of the discussion in the volume is of questions 
and policies which will be decided by higher authority rather than by the 
officer in the field. Those at the higher level should find the book useful in 
pointing out alternative policies and the probable effects of each. Tae book 
should be read also by officers who serve in lower administrative positions, 
since it will give them a better understanding of the policies they are 
called upon to administer. The material is well organized, the problems 
are clearly presented, and the judgments expressed are sound.—CHaRLES 
M. KNER. i f 


Eight paper-bound pamphlets are included in the series of occasional 
papers entitled Administration of Relief Abroad (Russell Sage Foundation, 
1943, $0.20 each), edited by Donald S. Howard. The papers are intended 
to offer those interested in planning and administering relief abroad a di- 
gest of pertinent material obtained, with one exception, from experiences 
resulting from World War I. For example, one paper, written by James L. 
Barton, is entitled, The Near East Relief, 1916-1980; another written by 
Henry P. Davison, The American Red Cross in the Great War, 1917-1919. 
Illustrative of the questions raised in the administration of foreign relief 
and requiring administrative decisions were: If there is a limited amount 
of materials, what groups of persons should be helped? What adaptations ` 
to the culture of the area are desirable and necessary? What use can and 
should be made of local personnel? What standards of life should govern 
the distribution of goods? What relations are desirable between private 
relief organizations and the armies of the various countries? These and. 
many other problems confront Herbert A. Lehman, director, and the 
staff of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
which had its first meeting with representatives of forty-four countries at 
Atlantic City in November, 1943, at which time many fundamental initial 
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policies were agreed upon. This set of pamphlets should be helpful to those 
concerned with the colossal job of administering relief and rehabilitation 
for millions of homeless and distressed individuals—He.mn I. CLARKE. 


_ In Building for Peace at Home and Abroad (Harper and Brothers, pp. 

240, $2.50), Maxwell S. Stewart has summarized many significant pro- 
grams, drawn up by experts, to achieve two practical goals: the providing 
of jobs for all Americans who want to work after the war, and the preven- 
tion of World War III. As associate editor of The Natin and editor of 
The Public Affairs Pamphlets, the author is well qualified to select pertin- 
ent material and present it effectively. After reviewing chaos at home and 
abroad as caused by economic maladjustment and war (six chapters), the 
author considers (1) food for the hungry, all over the world, and (2) jobs 
to be done at home which should provide for all Americans adequate shel- 
ter, clothing, health, and education. These goals, he believes, can be 
achieved through the production of delayed goods, new industrial output, 
renewed foreign trade, and public works to employ everyone else. In 
Chapter XII, the question “How Can We Pay the Bill?,”’ is answered in 
terms of an enlightened tax program, ‘ree from political pressures, which 
will stimulate business activity and general prosperity. If our national in- 
come is maintained at a high level, he sees no danger in a national debt of 
even 250 billion dollars. Chapters XII-XVI develop the importance of 
world economic reconstruction and the necessity for world organization 
to keep the peace among nations. Chapter XVII, “What You Can Do,” 
concludes the discussion with the familiar admonition that Americans 
must assume the responsibilities of democracy by becoming informed and 
concerned about domestic and international programs for a peaceful, 
prosperous world. Citizens must use the ballot intelligently to avoid losing 
the peace. Many pictographs emphasize the inextricable relationship be- 
tween domestic and international problems and their satisfactory solu- 
tions. More than seventy titles are listed as reference materials. In the 
appendices, six quotations support the thesis that post-war reconstruction 
must be largely under governmental direction and in close connection with 
world rehabilitation —Mona FLETCHER. 


Proceeding from the sound premise that the failure of the League of 
Nations “was not so much the fault of the machinery . . . as it was of the 
people ... who had to make the machinery work,” Philip Curtin Nash, 
in An Adventure in World Order (Beacon Press, 1944, pp. x, 13¢), pro- 
poses certain procedural and jurisdictional innovations calculated to be 
more effective. The United Nations Constitution establishes a “capital” 
wherein may be located “powerful radio receiving and sending apparatus, 
airplanes, their fields and hangars, troops, military equipment,” and other 
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needed facilities for carrying out United Nations’ purposes. An “Executive 
Board” supplements an Assembly of about 270 (presumably elective) and 
an appointive Council of one member from each nation. A secretariat, a 
court, a police force, the International Labor Organization, and numerous 
special commissions are provided. The style of writing is direct and sim- 
ple—sometimes too simple, e.g., “the United States wanted to ducx out 
of the mess, never get entangled again, and let Europe stew in her own 
juice” (p. 5), and “every isolationist Senato? will raise a terrible pretest” 
(p. 68). Appendices comprise the Four Freedoms, Atlantic Charter, Ful- 
bright Resolution, Catholic, Jewish, and Prctestant Declaration of World 
Peace, Moscow Statement, Connally Resolution, Teheran Declaration, 
and Address of Pope Pius XII on Christmas Eve, 1943.—W. Laon Gop- 
SHALL. 


Denna F. Fleming’s While America Slept (Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1944, pp. 269, $2.00) consists of a series of weekly radio 
addresses on current problems of American foreign relations delivered in 
the period from May, 1940, to December, 1941. Interspersed between the 
lectures are short paragraphs recounting the significant events of the time. 
The purpose of the addresses, as indicated by the author in the preface, 
was ‘to portray the forces which were driving us to war against our will 
and to describe our stake in this conflict.” Mr. Fleming’s position was thai 
the Axis states were bent on world conquest, that isolation for America 
was impossible, and that it was vital to our own interests to support vic- 
tims of Axis aggression. This theme runs through the book, thus binding 
together what otherwise might have been a disconnected series of lectures. 
The author’s method was to analyze selected pending issues—such as the 
enactment of the Lend-Lease Bill—or to cite and refute arguments af such 
men as Wheeler, Lindbergh, and Hoover. The book has three primary val- 
ues. It aids the reader to recapture the spirit of the “greatest: debate in 
our history.” It renews belief in the inevitability and necessity of Ameri- 
can participation in the war, and consequen-ly inspires continued vigorous 
support of the war effort. And it provides en analysis of the lasting prin- 
ciples on which world order and the American relationship to it should be 
based.—Virnon Van DYKE. 


In the “war-time edition” of Union Now (Federal Union, 1943, pp. xx, 
271, $0.35), Clarence K. Streit continues, none too hopefully, his crusade 
on behalf of world government. The content is little changed frcm the 
“concise edition” of 1940. New materials include two concluding sections 
in which the author notes the improving nilitary position of the United 
Nations and urges the immediate creation of a federation by ten democ- 
racies, chiefly Anglo-American, situated in the North Atlantic area. Such 
a federation should be expanded, as circumstances permit, to include other 
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nations. In a new introduction, it is bluntly stated-that the democracies 
are not now following a road toward peace. Let the people understand the 
ominous truth: “Victory must be disastrous if it is victory really for the 
anarchy of national sovereignty among the democracies.” Streit’s plan 
may be the most satisfactory approach toward peace; it is likewise the 
most revolutionary. And, thus far, signs of revolutionary forces have not 
been impressive-—G. Luianron LaFuze. 


Lord Hailey’s essay, The Future of Colonial Peoples (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1944, pp. 62, $1.00), deserves attention because it was written, 
at a strategic moment, by a prominent member of Britain’s older genera- 
tion of overseas administrators. Lord (then Sir Malcolm) Hailey first went 
to India in 1895 as junior member of the Punjab Commission. When he 
left the post of governor of the United Provinces in 1934, he declared: 
“I have all my life followed what I believe to be the liberal tradition in 
politics.” In the later 1930’s he directed the monumental ‘African Sur- 
vey,” a thorough “study of problems arising in Africa south of the Sa- 
hara.” The Future of Colonial Peoples discusses various techniques of 
- colonial government and what the author considers the advantages of the 
British system over the systems of otter nations (France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Portugal, and the United States). The slender volume may be taken 
as a non-official answer to the British war-time critics of British colonial 
rule. Whereas it does not mention the critics by name, it does not alto- 
gether deny the validity of their arguments, and it ends by cautiously 
advocating a slow evolution toward more self-government and by ad- 
monishing the colonial peoples to become worthy of it. The casual, de- 
tached tone and the absence of attempts to deny or to apologize for the 
shortcomings of colonial rule indicate the author’s belief that there will be 
few fundamental changes in the political and governmental structure of 
the colonies within the near future.—Hans ERNEST FRIED. 
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Public expenditure i in the national income; a reply. Ernest H. Stern. Economies. 
Feb., 1944. 
. Employment for all. B. Seebohm Rountree. Fortnightly. Feb., 1944. 
-——, Food, work, and homes. Leo Chiozza Money. Contemp. Rev. Feb., 1944. 
———, Conservative party talent. Nat. Rev. Feb., 1944. 
————~, Forty years on Round Table. Mar., 1944. 
~————, Demobilization. Viscount Sankey. Fortnightly. Mar., 1944. 
. Post-war machinery of government: The civil service. L. C. White. Re- 
search, intelligence, and administration. Harold Laski. Pol. Quar. Jan—Mar., 1944. 
. How to finance post-war building. Werner J. Steinthal. Contemp. Rev. 
Mar., 1944. 
. The menace of security. L. D. Gammans. Nine. Cent. and After. Mar., 























1944. 





. The status of Princess Elizabeth. Hen-y Benson. Nine. Cent. and After. 

Mar., 1944. 

. I work in a secondary school. Chester Scott. Nat. Rev. Mar., 1944. 

. Occupancy taxes in Britain. Arthur Colins. Nat. Mun. Rev. Apr., 1944. 
India. The development of Indian politics. Albert E. Kane. Pol. Sci. Quar. Mar., 

1944. 











. India. Round Table. Mar., 1944. 
Italy. Italy’s next risorgimento. George Peel. Contemp. Rev. Mar., 1944. 
. A. M. G. and Italian labor. John J. McCloy. Am. Federationist. Apr., 
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. The conflicting anomalies of the Italian situation. Randolfo Pacciardt. 
Free World. Apr., 1944. 

Japan. Japan’s new structure movement. Ccrrespondent from Japan. Dublin 
Rev. Jan., 1944. 
. Potentialities of Japanese liberalism. C. Burnell Olds. For. Affairs. Apr., 





1944. 

Jugoslavia. Democratic federalism; Tito’s goal. Bogdan Raditsa. Free World. 
Apr., 1944. 

Mexico. Progress of public education in Mexico. Gonzalo Baez-Camargo. South- 
west Rev. Spring, 1944. 
. Inflation merry-go-round. Verna Carleron Millan. Inter-American. Apr., 





1944. 
New Zealand. Social security in New Zealand. Walter Nash. Pub. Affairs. Win- 
ter, 1944, 





. Stabilisation policy in New Zealand. H. Belshaw. Int. Labour Rev. Mar. 
1944. 

Northern Ireland. Totalitarian Ulster. William J. Tucker. Catholic World. 
. Mar., 1044. 
Russia. The soviet concordat. Ksawery Prussrynski. Dublin Rev. Jan., 1944. 
. Boviet Russia; a welding shop for nazionelities. Nicholas Vakar. Free 
World. Feb., 1944. 
. Cavalcade of interpreters. Lewis Gannett. The Soviets and the new tech- 
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nology. Mary Van Klseck. Spiritual resurgence in Russia. Helen Iewolsky. Survey 
Graphic. Feb., 1944. 
. Reflections on the Russian problem. J. Deutscher. Pol. Quar. Jan.—Mar., 





1944. 





. Text or soviet autonomy decrees, February 1, 1944. Int. ‘Concil. Mar., 
1944. 





. Report of Yvacheslay M. Molotov to the puprome: -soviet of the U.8.8.R. 
February 1, 1944. Int. Concil. Mar., 1944. 
. Information, please, about eae William Henry Chamberlin. Harper’s 





Apr., 1944. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Books and Pamphlets 


Anderson, Violet, ed. ‘The united nations today and tomorrow. Pp. 172. Boston: 
“Bruce Humphries. 1944, - 
Bischoff, Ralph F. Nasi conquest through German culture. Pp. 210. Cambridge 
(Mass.): Harvard Univ. Press. 1944. 
Burlingams, Roger, and Stevens, Alden. Victory without pense, Pp. 335. N.Y:: 
Harcourt. 1944. 
Cianfarra, Camille M. The vatican and the war. Pp. 344. New York: Dutton. 
1944. 
Didier, Friedrich. Europa arbeitet in Deutschland. Pp. 128. Berin: F. Eher. 
1943. : 

Emerson, Herbert. International assistance to refugees. Pp. 10. N.Y.: Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1944. 

Fike, Linus R. No nation alone; a plan for organized peace. Pp. 96. N.Y.: Philo- 
sophical Lib. 1948. 

Fitzgibbon, Russell H., ed. Global politics. Pp. 201. Berkeley (Calif.): Univ. of 
Calif. Press. 1944. ; 

Fleming, Denna F. While Aiii slept; a contemporary analysis of world events 
from the fall of France to Pearl Harbor. Pp. 87. Nashville (Tenn.): Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. 1944, 

Gepp, Sir Herbert W. When peace comes. Pp. 247. Melbourne: Robertson & 
Mullens. 1943. 

Gunther, John. D day. Pp. 276. N.Y.: Harper. 1943. 

Jacobs, Aarow Jonah. The policy of neutrality and the practical alternative. 
Pp. 320. Cape Town: Cape Times. 1943. 

Jafin, George Henry. Armonia constitucional del nuevo mundo; un panorama 
“Pan-Americanadiense.” Pp. 105. Buenos Aires: Ravista de jurisprudencia Argen- 
tina, 1948. 

Johnston, George H. Pacific partner. Pp. 233. N.Y.: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 1944. 

Keeton, George W., and Schlesinger, Rudolph. Russia and her western neighbors. 
Pp. 160. Forest Hills (N.Y.): Transatlantic Arts, 1944. 

Mandel, William. The soviet far east and central Asia. Pp. 176. N.Y.: Dial Press. 
1944, 

Notestetn, Frank W., and Others. The future population of Europe and the soviet 
union; population prospects 1940-1970. Pp. 315. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 1944. 
Pratt, Helen Gay. Hawaii, off-shore territory. Pp. 398. N.Y.: Scribner. 1944. 

Ricour, Pierre. La conquête de la paix. Pp. 214. Montreal: Les Editions Variétes. 
1944, ; l 

Riddle, J. H. British and American plans for international currency stabiliza- 

tion. Pp. 42..N.Y.: Nat. Bur. of Econ. Research. 1943. 
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Sorokin, P. A. Russia and the United States. Pp. 253. N.Y.: Dutton. 1944.- 

Van Sinderen, Adrian. Four years; a chronicle of the war by months. Pp. 221. 
N.Y.: Coward-McCann. 1944. 

Whittlesey, Derwent. German strategy of world conquest. Pp. 202. London: F. E. 
Robinson. 1944. : 

Wise, Maurice K. Requisition in France and Italy; the treatment of national 
_ Private property and services. Pp. 215. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 1944. 


Articles 


Africa. African postwar problems. Alfred Wigglesworth. Contemp: Rev. Feb., 
. 1944. 





. African facts and American criticisms. Margery Perham. For. Affairs. 
Apr., 1944. 

Air Power. A new understanding of sirpower. E. G. Carlisle. Quar. Rev. of Com- 
merce. Vol. X, no, 8. 1944. 

Air Transport. The future of the skyways; a British view. Sir Frederick Handley 
Page. For. Affairs. Apr., 1944. 

American Foreign Relations. Public opinion and America’s foreign policy. Je- 
rome S. Bruner. Am. Sociological Rev. Feb., 1944. 

———. United States and Soviet Union. Vera Micheles Dean. Survey Graphic. 
Feb., 1944. i 
. Traditional American policy in the Atlantic. Charles E. Martin. Social 
Forces. Mar., 1944. 

. America and a world policy. Clinton D. Winant. World Affairs. Mar., 








1944. 

. Are Americans suckers? Gerald W. Johnson. Atlan. Mo. Apr., 1944. 
—-——-. Our sovereignty; shall we use it? Wendell L. Willkie. For. Affairs. Apr., 

1944. 








. Should the United States j join an alliance? Louts Fischer. Va. Quar. Rev. 
Spring, 1944. 

Arab Unity. Arab unity and Arab federation. Sirdar Ikbal Al Shah. Fortnightly. 
Mar., 1944. 

Austria. Austria between the two wars. J. R. Bull. of Int. News. Mar. 4, 1944. 

British Empire. The united nations, the British commonwealth, and the United 
States. Symposium. Int. Concil. Mar., 1944. 

British Foreign Relations. Wanted: a better policy. Charles Emmott. Nat. Rev. 
Mar., 1944, 
. A new programme of foreign policy? R. P. Schwarz. The war aims of 
England. H. Foster Anderson. Britain and Russis; rivals or partners? W. T. Wells.. 
Fortnightly. Mar., 1944. 

Caribbean. There’s a new Caribbean. William A. Reid. World Affairs. Mar., 
1944. 

Colonies. Independence for colonial Asia; the cost of the western world. Law- 
rence K. Rosinger. For. Policy Rep. Feb. 1, 1944. 

Europe. Russia and Italy. Sir Charles Gwynn. Fortnightly. Mar., 1944. 
. Why not the United States of Europe? Richard Coudenhove- Kalergi. 
Am. Mercury. Apr., 1944. 

Federation. The sociological weakness of federation plans for eastern Europe. 
Joseph 8S. Roucek. Jour. of Legal and Pol. Sociol. Oct., 1943. 

France. ‘France has gone.’ J. P. T. Bury. Nine. Cent. and After. Feb., 1944. 

Germany. “Free Germany” in Moscow. Alfred Kantorowicr. Free World. Feb., 
1044, 
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. What shall be done with Hitler? Upton Sinclair. Free World. Feb., 1944. 
Governments-in-Exile. The internationel position oi dispossessed governments 

at present in England. Ernst Wolff. Modern Law Rev. Dec., 1943. 

. Governments-in-exile in crisis. Louts Dolivet. Free World. Apr., 1944. 
Greece. Greece and the war, II. M. E. P. Bull. of Int. News. Feb. 19, 1944. 
Halifax. Speech of Lord Halifax to Toronto board of trade, January 24, 1944. 

Int. Concil. Mar., 1944. 

India. The Indian deadlock. Reginald Coupland. Pacific Affairs. Mar., 1944. 
Inter-American Relations. Inter-American codperation for child welfare and the 

postwar world. Katharine F. Lenroot. Boo. Sci. Rev: Dec., 1948. 

. The emergency advisory committee or political defense. Carl B. Spaeth 

and William Sanders. Am. Jour. of Int. Law. Apr., 1944. _ 

International Administration. From combined war agencies to international ad- 

ministration. Sir Arthur Salter. Pub. Admin. Rev. Winter, 1944. 

. International public coroprations. W. Friedmann. Modern Law Rev. 

Dec., 1943. ` 
International Civilization. Medieval unity and the economic conditions for an in- 

ternational civilization. Karl W. Deutsch. Canadian Jour. of Econ. and Pol. Bci. 

Feb., 1944. , 

International Communications. Regulation of international communication rates 

by treaty. Geo. Washington Law Rev. Feb., 1944. 

International Conferences. From Casablanca to Teheran—with texts of docu- 

ments. Vera Micheles Dean. For. Policy Rep. Feb. 15, 1944. 

International Labor Organization. The future of the I.L.O. Pol. Quar. Jan.— . 

Mar., 1944. 

. International labor conference of 1944. Carter Goodrich. Monthly Labor 

Rev. Mar., 1944. 

. The I.L.O. and post-war problems. Int. Labour Rev. Mar., 1944. 
International Law. Judicial evasions of the peace treaty, 1918-1932. Kurt R. 

Grossman. So. Atlan. Quar. Jan., 1944. 

. Freedom of the seas; 1917, 1941. Edward H. Buehrig. The law of nations 

and the conduct of war in the early times of the standing army. Robert A. Kann. 

Jour. of Politics. Feb., 1944. 

. James Brown Scott, 1866-1948. George A. Finch. Taxation of friendly 

foreign Armed forces. Charles Fairman and Archibald King. Am. Jour. of Int. Law. 

Apr., 1944. 


























. Peace through law. Hans Kelsen. Jour. of Legal and Pol. Sociol. Oct., 
1943, 
International Organization. World organization. John J. Parker. Int. Concil. 
Feb., 1944. 
. Bome legal aspects of a world government. Laurent K. Varnum. Mich. 
State Bar Jour. Feb., 1944. 
. Ordered justice under law in an international association. Orie L. Phtl- 
lips. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. Feb., 1944. 
. The principle of sovereign equality of states as a basis for international 
organization. Hans Kelsen. Yale Law Jour. Mar., 1944. 
. Toward a league of nations: Feliks Gross, ed. New Europe. Mar., 1944. 
. International institutions in a world of sovereign states. Alen G. B. 
Fisher. Pol. Sci. Quar. Mar., 1944. 
i . International anarchy. Frederick Schuman. Current Hist. Apr., 1944. 
International Trade and Finance. International monetary agreements. Arthur 
Nussbaum. Am. Jour. of Int. Law. Apr., 1944. 




















cy 
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. Hungry post-war markets for utilities exports. R. M. Townsend. Pub. 
Util. Fort. Apr. 13, 1944. 

Ireland. Ireland and Eire. Pamela Hinkson. Fortnightly. Feb., 1944. 

Japan. War against Japan. Tahu Hole. Nat. Rev. Feb., 1944. 
. Economic war-efforts, III. Japan. A. J. B. Bull. of Int. News. Feb. 19 





1944. 





. The price of peace for Japan. T. A. Bisson. Indoctrination and re- 
education of Japan’s youth. Charles N. Spinks. Pacific Affairs. Mar., 1944. 
. Japan’s power of resistance. H. Foster Bain. For. Affairs. Apr., 1944. 
. Occupy Japan? Nathaniel Peffer. Harper's. Apr., 1944. 

Jugoslavia. The struggle for Yugoslavia. Winifred N. Hadsel. For. Policy Rep. 
Mar. 1, 1944. 

Korea. Korea in the post-war world. 4. J. Grajdanzev. For. Affairs. Apr., 1044, 

Labor. Labor and the peace. George Soule. For. Affairs. Apr., 1944. 

Latin America. Getting along with the neighbors. Hubert Herring. Inter-Ameri- 
can. Feb., 1944, 
, Latin America and the war. Edward Sarmiento. Fortnightly. Feb., 1944. 
. Some Latin-American views on postwar reconstruction. Samuel G. In- 
man. Mar. 15, 1944. . 

League of Nations. The league of nations and associated agencies. Arthur Sweet- 
ser. Int. Concil. Feb., 1944. 

Mackenzie King. Statement of W. L. Mackenzie King to the house of commons. 
Ottawa, January 31, 1944. Int. Concil. Mar., 1944. 

Mexico. Mexican-United States fviendakin. Francisco Castillo Nájera. Bull. Pan 
Am. Union. Mar., 1944. 

Military Law. Questions on law in connection with military government. Steuart 
H. Britt. Jour. of Legal and Pol. Sociol. Oct., 1943. 

New Zealand, New Zealand and the postwar world. Kenneth B. Cumberland. 
Agenda. Feb., 1944. 
. New Zealand in the Pacific war. F. L. W. Wood. Pacific Affairs. Mar., 

















1944. 
Oil. Must an oil war follow this war? Joseph E. Pogue. Atlan. Mo. Mar., 1944. 
Palestine. Palestine and British policy. Eliahu Ben- Horin. Am. Mercury. Mar., 
1944. i 





. The soviet wooing of Palestine. Eliahu Ben- Horin. Harper’s. Apr., 1944. 
Peace Problems. Is lasting peace possible? Edward M. Frischauer. Union now— 

and then. Millard W. Hansen. So. Atlan. Quar. Jan., 1944. 

. Religions and world recovery. Bishop of Chichester. Fortnightly. Feb., 

1044. : X 

. The lesson of 1918. E. J. Roger. Nine. Cent. and After. Feb., 1944. 

. Sociologists and the peace. George A. Lundberg. Some psychological cros3 

currents that may affect peace plans. F. Stuart Chapin. Am. Sociological Rev. Feb., 

1944. i 














. The peace of small nations after the war. Viscount Cectl. Foundations of 
peace? V. V. Tilea. Austria and south Tyrol. Ernst Klein. Contemp. Rev. Feb., 
Mar., 1944. 

. The peace is the thing. L. L. Bernard. Social Forces. Mar., 1944. 

. Food and nutrition policy here and abroad. Frank G. Boudreau, Am. 
Jour. of Pub. Health. Mar., 1944. l 

. Pattern for peace; Catholic, Jewish, Protestant declaration on world 
peace. World Affairs. Mar., 1944. 
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. The needs of peace. Sir William Beveridge. Atlan. Mo. Apr., 1944. > 
. Bociopathy and world organisation. Read Bain. Am. Sociological Rev. ; 





Apr., 1944, 


4 


. Germany can be made to hate war. J: unius B. Wood. Nation’s Business. 





Apr., 1944, 
. “With power to preserve the peace.” Lionel Gelber. Va. Quar. Rev. 
Spring, 1944. 
Poland. Poland, Editor. Nine. Cent. and Aftar. Feb., 1944. 
Population. Population and power in post-war Europe. Frank W. Notestein. For. 
Affairs. Apr., 1944. 
Portugal. Whither Portugal? Daniel Sutherland. Contemp. Rev. Feb., 1944. 
Russia. The great dilemma. Norman Angell. Free World. Feb., 1944. 
. Will Stalin dictate an eastern Munich? Wiliam Henry Chamberlin. Am. 
‘ Mercury. Mar., 1944. 
. Economic war-efforts, IV. The U.S.S.R. A.J.B. Bull. of Int. News. Mar. 











4, 1944. 





~ Frontiers of the soviet world: Albert Guérard. Va. Quar. Rev. Spring, 
1944. 
- Smuts. Address of Field Marshal Rt. Hon. Jan Christiaan Smuts, December 28, 
1943. Int. Concil. Feb., 1944. 
_ Spain. Falange in the new world, Isabel de Palencia. Inter-American. Feb., 1944. 
. Spanish seesaw. Katharine Ryder. Current Hist. Mar., 1944. 
. Spanish dreams of empire. Thomas J. Hamilton. For. ‘Affairs. Apr., 1944. 
Switzerland. If Switzerland is invaded. Edward J. Byng. Am. Mercury. Apr., 
1944. 
Trade Agreements. Administration of the trede agreements act. Harry C. Haw- 
kins. The future of trade agreements. Charles Bunn. Wis. Law Rev. Jan., 1944. 
U.N.R.R.A. U.N.R.R.A.’s prospects. W. Arnold-Forster. Pol. Quar. Jan-Mar., 
1944, 











. U.N.R.R.A., sample of world organization. Philip C. Jessup. For. Af- 
fairs. Apr., 1944. 
. U.N.R.R.A. and the far east. UAS Dennet. Far Eastern Survey. 
Apr. 5, 1944. 
Vatican. Foreign policy of the vatican. Sernak s. Hayden. For. Policy Rep. Jan. 
15, 1944, 
~~ Venezuela. The president of Venezuela visits the United States. Bull. Pan. Am. 
Union. Mar., 1944. - 
War. Ameriek at war; the climactic year begins. Hanson W. Baldwin. For. Af- 
fairs. Apr., 1944. `. i 
War Crimes. Punishment of war criminals and the defense of superior order. 
` Alesander N. Sack, Law Quar. Rev. Jan., 1944. 
. Specific war crimes. . Lowell S. Selling. Jour. of Crim. Law and Criminol. 
Jan.—Feb., 1944. 
. Coloured books: Re-alignments IL L. B. Namier. Pol. Quar. Jins 











Mar., 1944. 





. [am back from the Philippines. Mare oT. Greene. No peace for war crimi- 
nals. M arcel de Baer. Free World. Feb., 1944. 
. The outlook for “war guilt” trinis. Glenn E. Hoover. Pol. Sci. Quar. 





Mar., 1944. 





. War crimes. Round Table. Mar., 1944, 
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JURISPRUDENCE 


Books and Pamphlets 


Atwell, William H. A treatise on federal criminal law and procedure, with prac- 
tice helps. 5th ed. Pp. 278. Dallas (Tex.): Wilkinson Print Co. 1943. 

Moore, Underhill, and Callahan, Charles C. Law and learning theory; a study in 
legal control. Pp. 142. New Haven (Conn.): Yale Law Journal Co. 1943. 

Pound, Roscoe. The task of law; the North law lectures. Pp. 94. Lancaster (Pa.): 
Franklin & Marshall Coll. Press. 1944. 


Articles 


Criminal Law. Proposed revision of federal criminal laws. Charles J. Zinn. Am. 

Bar Assoc. Jour. Jan., 1944. ; 

=, The common law felonies in Pennsylvania. W. H. Hitchler. Dickinson 
Law Rev. Jan., 1944. 
. The Indian penal code. Sir George Rankin. Law Quar. Rev. Jan. 1944. 

Defamation. False defamatory anti-racial and anti-religious propaganda: and 
use of the mails. Nathan D. Perlman and Morris Ploscowe. Lawyers Guild Rev. Jan.— 
“Feb., 1944. 

Federal Corrections Act. Should a board be created to advise district judges 
what their sentences shall be? Herbert S. Phillips. The proposed federal corrections 
act; a reply. Harry C. Blanton. Am. Bar Assoc, Jour. Feb., 1944. 

Jewish Law. The civil law of the Mishnah; the arrangement of the three gates. 
David Daube. Tulane Law Rev. Mar., 1944. : 

Legal Philosophy. The philosophy of law of Gustay Radbruch. Anton- Hermann 
Chroust, Philosophical Rev. Jan., 1944. 

. “Law and learning theory” through the looking glass of legal theory. 
Hessel E. Yniema. Yale Law Jour. Mar., 1944. : 

Military Law. The modernness of Roman military law. Charles P. Sherman. Bos- 
ton Univ. Law Rev, Jan., 1944. 

Procedure. Proposed rules of federal criminal procedure; final draft. Albert J. 
Harno. Mich. Law Rev. Feb., 1944. 

. Reform of federal criminal procedure. Alexander Holtzoff. Geo. Washing- 
ton Law Rev. Feb., 1944. 

Statutory Revision. Need for statutory revision in Oregon. Kenneth J. O’Con- 
nell. Ore. Law Rey. Feb., 1944. 

Sutherland. Mr. Justice Sutherland. John F. Reinhardi. Univ. of Kansas City 
Law Rev. Dec., 1948-Feb., 1944. 














LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Books and Pamphlets 


Greca, Alcides. Derecho y ciencia de la administración municipal. 2nd ed. Pp. 
229. Santa Fe: Imprenta de la Universidad. 1943. 
_ Hiller, Francis H. The juvenile delinquency problem in San Diego, California; 
report of a survey. Pp. 75. N.Y.: Nat. Probation Assoc. 1944. 

MacMahon, Douglas L. Victory without strike; the story of the transport work- 
ers union victory on the New York city transit system—without a strike. Pp. 32. 
New York: Transport Workers Union, C.I.O. 1943. 

McGoldrick, Joseph D., and Others. Building regulations in New York City; & 
study in administrative law and procedure. Pp. 758. N.Y.: Commonwealth Fund. 
1944, - 
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Reed, Thomas H. Twenty years of government in Essex county, New Jersey. Pp. 
210. N.Y.: Appleton-Century. 1944. 

Robinson, Louis N. Jails; care and treatment of misdemeanant prisoners in the 
United States. Pp. 302. Phila.: Winston. 1944. ` 

Van Devander, Charles W. The big bosses. Pp. 318. N.Y.: Howell, Soskin. 1944, 


Articles 


Canada. Development of local government in Nova Scotia. G. A. McAllister. 
Pub. Affairs. Autumn, 1948. 

City Planning. Postwar planning in a small town. Howard E. Munroe. Mun. 
Finance. Aug., 1943. 
. Municipalities make postwar plans. E. Roy Wells. Postwar engineering 
donetruicton: Alex Van Praag. DI. Mun. Rev. Feb., 1944. 
. London plans city of the future. H. V. Lanchester. Nat. Mun. Rev. 
Mar., 1944. 
. A city looks to the future. E. A. Wood. Southwest Rev. Spring, 1944. 

Civilian Defense. Cities and towns mobilise for war. Wladtslava S. Frost. Am. 
Sociological Rev. Feb., 1944. i 

County Government. Model county faces problems. Julian Cary Houseman. Nat. 
Mun. Rev. Apr., 1944. 

Federal-Local Relations. Shall municipalities be required to enforce OPA regula- 
tions? Charles R. Erdman, Jr. New Jersey Municipalities. Mar., 1944, 

Finance. Municipal finance} a look ahead. Carl H. Chatters. Pub. Management. 
Mar., 1944. 











. Municipal finance in 1942; United States. F. L. Bird. Municipal finance 
in 1942; Canada. C. L. Beazley. Practical zalary and personnel methods. L. P. Cook- 
ingham. Salary and personnel policy in wartime. Harold E. Akerly. Mun. Finance. 
Aug., 1943. 

. Cities get ‘out of red’ together. Chester Biesen. Nat. Mun. Rev. Mar., 








1944. 





. Improved municipal finance will stimulate public works. Roger W. 
Babson. Minn. Municipalities. Mar., 1944. 

Health. Municipalities and county health districts. Mrs. Fred P. Cowdin. Il. 
Mun. Rev. Feb., 1944. 

Housing. À plan and a purpose for postwar housing. Am. City. Feb., 1944. 
. Call of our cities; urban redevelopment and postwar hóusing: Loula D. 
Lasker, ed. Survey Graphic. Apr., 1944. 

Metropolitan Areas. The problem of the metropolitan area. Fletcher Bowron. 
La. Mun. Rev. Mar.—Apr., 1944. 

Municipal Ownership. A survey of the Minnesota law of municipal ownership of 
public utilities. Orville.C. Peterson. Minn. Municipalities. Feb., Mar., 1944. 

Personnel. The personnel manual of Wichita, Kansas. Elder Gunter. Mun. Fi- 
nance. Nov., 1943. 
. Periodic health check-ups for city employees. J. M. Leonard. Pub. Man- 
agement. Mar., 1944. 
. Retirement plans for city employees. J. A. Giddings, Jr. Tex. Municipal- 
ities. Mar., 1944. 

Public Utilities. Meaning of the Los Angeles power bureau strike. Alfred M. 
Cooper. Pub. Util. Fort. Apr. 13, 1944. 

Recreation. Postwar planning for recreation. Arthur M. Williams. Pub. Manage- 
ment. Feb., 1944. 
. Municipally planned recreation for adolescents in war-time. F. Edward 
Bierteumpfel. New Jersey Municipalities. Feb., 1944. 
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Reporting. How cities are keeping citizens informed. J. Fred Rippy, Jr. Pub. 
- Management. Feb., 1944. 

State-Local Relations. ‘State-municipal coöperation in helping to solve the aan 
traffic problem. Burton Marye. Va. Mun. Rev. Mar., 1944. 

Streets. Problems and practices of street cleaning i in Los Angeles. A. W. Wright. 
Western City. Feb., 1944. 
. Limited-access highways in urban areas. David R. Levin. Am. City. 





Feb., 1944. 
Traffic Regulation. Tapio the administration of justice in traffic courts. 
James W. Hodson. Wash. Law Rev. and State Bar Jour. Jan., 1944. 
. Postwar planning forsafety. Earl J. Reeder. Pub. Management. Mar., 1944. 
Transportation. Why training trainwomen is somewhat different. James H. Col- 
lins. Pub. Util. Fort. Mar. 2, 1944. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Boaks and Pamphlets 


Bingham, Alfred Mitchell. The practice of idealism. Pp. 196. N.Y.: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. 1944, ; 

Bower, William C. Church and state in education. Pp. 107. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1944. 

Browne, Charles A. Thomas Jefferson and the scientific trends of his time. Pp. 
63. Waltham (Mass.): Chronica Botanica Co. 1943. - 

Brynes, Asher. Revolution comes of age; the use of war. Pp. 284. N.Y.: Farrar & 
Rinehart. 1944. : 

Confessions of St. Newisttee: New transl. by F. J. Sheed. Pp. 339. London: 
Sheed & Ward. 1944. 

Diamond, William. The economic thought of Woodrow Wilson. Pp. 210. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1943. 

Ferrari, Giuseppe. Filosofia della rivolusione, a cura di Riccardo Miceli. Pp. 342. 
Milano: Fratelli Bocca. 1942. 

Fifield, Russell H., and Pearcy, G. Etzel. Geopolitics in principle and practice. 
Pp. 207. Boston: Ginn. 1044. 

Gallacher, William. Marxism and the working class. Pp. 52. London: Lawrence & 
Wishart. 1943. 

Jaeger, Muriel. Liberty versus equality. Pp. 132. London: T. Nelson. 1943. 

Jasi, Louis Stanley Reincarnation and karma; a spiritual philosophy applied to 
the world of today. Pp. 190. N.Y.: Bernard Ackerman. 1944. 

Kohn, Hans. The ides of nationalism; a study in its origins and background. Pp. 
735. N.Y.: Macmillan. 1944. 

Marriott, John A. R. Federalizm and the problem of the small state. Pp. 125. 
N.Y.: Norton. 1944. 

Muir, Ramsay. An autobiography. Pp. 214. London: Lund, Humphries. 1944. 

Myers, Henry A. The Spinoza-Hegel paradox. Pp. 107. Ithaca (N.Y.): Cornell 
Univ. Press. 1944. 

Pascal, Roy. Karl Marx; political foundations. Pp. 31. London: Labour Monthly. 
1943. 

Pose, Alfred. La monnaie et ses institutions; histoire, théorie, et technique. Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France. 1942. 

Reiser, O. L., and Davies, Blodwen. Planetary democracy. Pp. 265. N. Y.: Crog- 
tive Age Press. 1944. 

Runes, Dagobert D., ed. The American way; selections from the public addresses 
and papers of Franklin D. Roosevelt. N.Y.: Philosophical Lib. 1944. 
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-~ Articles 


Co&peration. The codperative movement. Murray D. Lincoln. Am. Federationist.” 
Apr., 1944. 
. À century of coöperation. James Peter Warbasse. Free World. Apr., 1944. 
Culture, Deutschtum and America. J. L. Brown. Jour. of Legal and Pol. Sociol. 
Oct., 1943. 
. The permanent values of civilization. The Russians. Alexander Kaun. 
The Italians. Rudolph Altroccht. Univ. (of Kansas City) Rev. Winter, 1943. 
—-——, A theory of popular culture. Dwight Macdonald. Politics. Feb., 1944. 
Dante. Dante; his friends and enemies, I. Barbara Barclay Carter. Dublin Rev. 
Jan., 1944. 
Democracy. Economy and democracy. A. B. Wolfe. Am. Econ. Rev. Mar., 1944. 
. A “century of the common man’’? Francis Stuart Campbell. Catholic 
World. Mar., 1944. 
‘ Educational Theory. Problems of the modern universities, I. G. C. Field. Agenda. 
Feb., 1944. 














. Social reconstruction via education. John Eric Nordskog. Sociology and 
Soc. Research. Mar.—Apr., 1944. 
. The university man and the world crisis. W. Russell Tylor. Social Sci. 





Apr., 1944. 
-~ Federalism. A particularistic federation and its juridical system. Lester E. De- 
nonn. On universal and regional federalism. Maz Laserson. Jour. of Legal and Pol. 
Sociol Oct., 1943. 

Jefferson. The Jeffersonian tradition of liberalism in America.. Clement Eaton. 
So. Atlan. Quar. Jan., 1944. , 
. Jefferson, the liberal. Wiliam O. Lynch. Ind. Mag. of Hist. Mar., 1944. 

Jewry. The Jew in our day; `a preface to a Program. Waldo Frank. Contemp. 
Jewish Record. Feb., 1944. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses. Class theories of the Jehovah's Witnesses. Herbert H. 
Stroup. Social, Sci. Apr., 1944. 

‘Liberty. Culture and liberty. John Martin-Harvey. Contemp. Rev. Feb., 1944. 
. The equilibrium between liberty and government. George W. Maxey. 
Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. Feb., 1944. 

Mann. Thomas Mann and democracy. Oskar Setdlin. So. Atlan. Quar. Jan., 1944. 

Medieval Political Theory. The concept of the new or second Rome in the middle 
ages. William Hammer. Speculum. Jan., 1944. 

Melville. An unobtrusive democrat; Herman Melville. Henry W. Wells. So. 
Atlan. Quar. Jan., 1944. 

Rational Socialism. Geistesgeschichte vs. history of ideas as applied to Hitlerism. 
Leo Spitzer. Jour. of Hist. of Ideas. Apr., 1944 

Pacifism. The strength and weakness of the pacifist position as seen by American 
philosophers. George W. Hartman. Philosophical Rev. Mar., 1944. 

Peace. A parable for peacemakers. Alerander F. Skutch. Scientific Mo. Apr., 
1944, 

Political Ethics. Europe and the moral law. Editor. The religious prospect. Ar- 
nold Lunn. Nine. Cent. and After. Mar., 1944, 

Political Units. Was there a prehistoric trend from smaller to larger political 
units? Hornell Hart and Donald L. Taylor. Am. Jour. of Sociol. Jan., 1944. 

Population. Population changes and the postwar world. Dudley Kirk. Population 
trends in Japan. Jesae F. Steiner. Am. Sociological Rev. Feb., 1944. 

Proudhon, A prophet for our times: Proudhon, J. Hampden Jackson. Contemp. 
Rev. Mar., 1944. ; 
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Racism. Race and public policy. Louis Wirth. Scientific Mo. Apr., 1944. 
- Social Philosophy. The one and the many. Gustav E. Miller. Philosophical Rev. 
Jan., 1944. 
. Scientism and the study of society, IIL F. A.r. Hayek. Economica. Feb., 





1944. 





. A defense of human equality. Herbert Spiegelberg. Philosophical Rev. 
Mar., 1944. 

Sovereignty. National sovereignty and national individuality. Maz Radin. Sov- 
ereignty and its fate in the postwar world. Georges Gurvitch. Jour. of Legal and Pol. 
Sociol. Oct., 1943. 

State dnd Economic Order. An essay on state control of business. E. F. Schu- 
macher. Agenda. Feb., 1944. 

. Our mutual joint-stock world and the present war. Arvel B. Erickson. 
Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar. Mar., 1944. 

Syndicalism. Some reflections on syndicalism. Henry C. Simons. Jour. of Pol. 
Econ. Mar., 1944. x 

Taxation. A mathematical theory of the incidences of taxation. Ronald W. Shep- 
hard. Econometrica. Jan., 1944. 

. Taxation and the conservation of resources. S. v. Ciriacy-Wanirup. Quar. 
Jour. of Econ. Feb., 1944. . 

Totalitarianism, Religion and mass civilisation; the problem of the future. 
Christopher Dawson. Dublin Rev. Jan., 1944. 

Troeltsch. Ernst Troeltech’s conception of history. Wilhelm Schenk. Dublin Rev. 


Jan., 1944, 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


MILES O; PRICE 
Law Library, Columbia University 


AMERICAN 








UNITED STATES 


Administrative Office of United States Courts 


Handbook for petit jurors serving in district courts of United States. Washing- 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. iv +24 p. 


Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. U. S, Section 


The Caribbean islands and the war; a record of progress in facing stern realities. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1943. 85 p. maps. 


Civil Service Commission 


Official register of United States, 1943, persons ocoupying administrative and 
supervisory positions in legislative, executive, and judicial branches of Federal 
Government, and in District of Columbia Government, as of May 1, 1948. Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1943. 396 p. $1.00. 

Reference manual of decisions of comptroller-general on classification act of 1923, 
as amended. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1943. v-+65 p. 15¢. (Personnel act de- 
cisions.) ` - 

Commerce Department 


Census bureau. City finances, 1942: v.2, Topical reports, no. 1, City revenue in 
1942, Washington, 1944. 55 p. (processed). 
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Population. (The third and fourth saries of population bulletins for the 
states, formerly issued separately, have now been cumulated into bound volumes, 
covering characteristics by age, marital status, relationship, education, and citi- 
zenship. Series 3 comprises five volumes, averaging about $3.00 per volume.) 
Elections calendar, 1944: preliminary report, giving dates of scheduled 
election of federal and state officers in 1944. Washington, 1948. 5 p. (processed). 
(Elections, 1944, no. 1, Preliminary.) 


Congress 


House of representatives. Attitude of United States toward Austria; study of the 
legality of the annexation of Austria by Germany under international law and . 
the Austrian constitution, and the policy of the United States toward the annexa- 
tion ... by Herbert Wright. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 

Reports to be made to Congress: a list of reports which itis the duty of 
any officer or department to make to Congress. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Ofi., 
1944. 51 p. ; 

Election of President, Vice President, and representatives, House committee 
on. Facilitating voting in time of war by members of land and naval forces, mem- 
bers of merchant marine, and others ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 27 p. 
(Majority and minority reports on 8, 1285, 78th Congress, 2d session.) 

Hearings [on various bills to facilitate service men’s voting]... Washing- 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 285 p. : 

Judiciary commttiee. Admission of evidence in certain cases ... Washing- 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 142 p. 20¢. ; 

Joint committee on reduction of non-essential federal expenditures. Reduction of non- 
essential federal expenditures, hearings, 78th Congress, 1st session pursuant to 
sec. 601 of revenue act of 1941... pt §, iii +2397-2510 p. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1944. 15¢. ; 

Senate. Civil service committee. To amend civil service retirement act, hearings . .. 
78th Congress, 2d session, on S. 1371, to amend act for retirement óf employees 
in classified civil service... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 22 p. 10¢. 
Judiciary committee. Joint hearings before subcommittees of committees 
on judiciary, 78th Congress, Ist session, on . . . bills to affirm intent of Congress 
that regulation of business of insurance remain within control of the several 
states ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. pt. 4, 250-490 p. 30¢. 

Miltiary affairs commtties. Economic and political aspects of international 
cartels, study made [by Corwin D. Edwards] for subcommittee on war mobiliza- 
tion... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 33 p. (Senate committee print, 78th 
Congress, 2d session, Monograph no. 1) 15¢. 

National war service bill. Hearings on S. 666... Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Off., 1944. pts. 1-2, 176 p. 

Postwar ‘economic policy and planning, Special committee on. Postwar 
economic policy and plannings, hearings, 78th Congress, Ist session . . . Cancella- 
tion of war contracts, disposition and sale of aurplus property, and industrial de- 
mobilisation and reconversion. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1943. pt. 2, 401- 
645 p. 30¢. 

Privileges and elections committee. Voting in time of war by members of 
land and naval forces, hearings, 78th Congress, 2d session . . . providing method of 
voting, in time of war, by members of land and naval forces absent from places of 
their residence ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 104 p. 15¢. 

Territories and insular affairs committee. Economic and social conditions 
in Puerto Rico, report pursuant to 8. Res. 26, to investigate economic and social 
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conditions in Puerto Rico... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 56 p. 104. 
A bill to amend the organic act of Puerto Rico—hearings .. . on S. 1407, 
78th Congress, 1st session... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1943. 605 p. 


Federal Works Agency 


Classification act of 1923, as amended to Aug ist 1, 1942, and provisions of otker 
laws relating thereto; comp. by Minnie Wienjer. Washington, 1944, 23 p. (proc- 
essed). 





Library of Congress 


Bibliography division. British Malaya and British North Borneo, bibliographical 
list; comp. by Florence 8. Hellman. Washington, 1948. 103 p. (processed). 
Census library project. General censuses and vital statistics in the Americas: an 
annotated bibliography of the historical censuses and current vital statistics of 
the twenty-one American republics, the American sections of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, and the American colonies of Denmark, France, and the 
Netherlands ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off , 1943. 151 p. 

Legislative reference service. State law index. Gonsolidated index to summaries of 
state legislation (1941-42). Washington, 1944. 101 p. (mim.). 


Justice Department 
Immigration and naturalization service. Introduction to America, interpretation 


of American democracy for use in public schools by candidates for naturalization; 
by Merle Curti, and others. Washington: Govt. Ptg. OF., 1944. vi+74 p. 15%. 


Military Academy, West Point, New York 


Dept. of economics, government, and history. Ths governments of the major foreign 
powers, 1944 edition, by William M. Geer, Major, infantry, U.S. E West Point, 
N. Y., 1944. 191 pp., maps, charts. 


Naval Academy, Annapolis 


Department of foreign languages. New naval phraseology in English, French, oE 
ish, Italian, German, Portuguese. Annapolis, U. S. Naval institute, 1944. 326 p. 
(Some attention is paid to diplomatic language.) 


Navy Department 


Office of records administration. Administrative office. American naval occupation 
and government of Guam, 1898-1902. Prepared by Henry P. Beers. Washington, 
1944. 28 p. (Administrative reference service, Report no. 6.) 


Office of War Mobilization 


Report on war and postwar adjustment policies [by] Bernard M. Baruch and 
John M. Hancock. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 108 p. 


State Department 


The state department speaks. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1044. 65 p. (Publica- 
tion 2056). (Four publicity. broadcasts.) 

Council of Untied Nations relief and rehabtlitacion administration. First session of 
Council of . . . selected documents. Washingtcn: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 215 p. 38¢. 
Research and publication division. The wartime development of organizations to 
deal with international economic operations and problems. A chronology: July 1, 
1939—December 31, 1943. Washington, n.d. 20 p. (mim.). 


` 
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Papers relating to foreign relations of United States: Japan, 1931-41. v. 2, Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1943. lix+816 p. $1.75. 


Treasury Department 


Documents pertaining to foreign funds control. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 
1944. 137 p. 


War Department 


Treaties governing land warfare. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 196 p. 
General staff. Japanese in United States. Final report, Japanese evacuation from 
west coast, 1942. Washington:-Govt. Ptg. Off., 1943. xxiii, 610 p. maps. $3.25. 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL 


~ 


ALABAMA . 


University of Alabama, University. Bureau of public administration. The legislative 
process in Alabama: legislative apportionment, by Hallie Farmer. University, 
1944. 40 p. (Pub. 15). 


CALIFORNIA 


- Los Angeles, Bureau of budget and effictency. Tax Aii and tax-deeded lands. 
Los Angeles, City Hall, 1944. 17 p. 


CONNBOTICUT 


Tax commission. Information relative to the assessment and collection of taxes, 
1942, Hartford, 1943. 190 p. (Public document no. 48.) 


FLORIDA i 


Planning board. Florida wartime fiscal Pp Special tepert to governor . 
Tallahassee, 1943. 93 p. 


GEORGIA 


University of Georgia, Athens. Institute of public affairs. Committee on the Constitu- 

tion. A proposed constitution for Georgia, presented to the round tables session 

of the institute of public affairs,... May 12-14, 1931. Athens, 1932. 51 p.- 
- (A facsimile reprint, 1943.) 


ILLINOIS - 


Secretary of state. The civil administrative code and the standardized state position 
titles and salary rates . . . Springfield, 1943. 68 p. 

Chicago. City council. Index to the hina of the proceedings ef the Council, year 
April 23, 1941—Mar. si 1942 . . . Chicago, Municipal reference library, 1943. 
160 p. 

Chicago. Psychiatric institute of the municipal court of Chicago. A dynamic era of 
court psychiatry, 1914-1944. Agnes A. Sharp, ed. Chicago, Psychiatric Institute, 
1121 South State Street, 1944. 149 p. (A remarkable report of its kind.) 


IOWA ` 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. School of law. (The entire March, 1944, issue of the 
Towa Law Review is devoted to a study of civil rights.) 

LOUISIANA 


Secretary of state. Constitution of the state of Louisiana adopted in convention 
at the city of Baton Rouge, June 18, 1921, as amended through the election of 
November 3, 1942. Baton Rouge, 1943. xxviii, 375 p. 
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MICHIGAN 


Detroit. City planning commission. Planning Detroit, 1943. Detroit, 1944. 34 p. 
(mim.) maps. plans. 


MISSOURI 
University of Missouri, Columbia. The movemant for municipal home rule in St. 
Louis, by T., 8. Barclay. Columbia, 1943. 188 p. bibl. (Studies, v.18, no.8.) $1.25. 
N 
Legislative council. Research department. Bonding of state officers and employees. 
Lincoln, 1944. 35 P. (mim.) (Report 25). 


NEW JERSEY 


Dept. of public instruction. New Jersey state and local government. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, Edwards Brothers, Ine., 1943. (Curzicular syllabus no. 2, New Jersey 
state teachers college.) 


NEW YORE 


Administration of the workmen’s compensation law in the state of New York: 
Report to... Governor Dewey... by Wiliam F. Bleakley and Herman T. 
Stichman ... Albany, 1944. 69 p. (A report by Moreland act commissioners, re- 
lating particularly to “‘kick-backs” by laboratory technicians and others to medi- 
cal practitioners; fee-splitting, etc., under the workmen’s compensation law.) 
Legislature. Joint committee on assessing and reviewing. Assessing and taxation 
needs in New York being the final and summarizing report of the joint 
legislative committee ... Albany, Williams Press, Inc., 1943. 227 p. 

Joint committee on interstate coöperation. Report, 1942. Albany, Williams 
Press, Ino., 1943. 342 p. 

Joint legislative committee on indusirial and labor conditions. Report. Al- 
bany, Williams Press, Inc., 1943. 265 p. (Has useful comparative studies of state _ 
legislation on unemployment insurance, educat-on, etc.) 

New York (City). Dept. uf investigation. New York City looks to.the future: a 
survey of postwar planning. Marian Schomer, comp. New York, 2 Lafayette Bt., 
1943. 92 p. (mim.) (Studies in municipal problams, 8.) ~ 

Mayor’s commiiies for the study of sex offenses. Report. New York (194477 











100 p. 

OHIO 
State university, Columbus. School of law. Federal aid and regulation of agriculture 
and private industrial enterprise in the United Scates: a survey. G. W. Rightmire, 


Columbus, 1943. 126 p. (Graduate school studies. Contributions to the social sci- 
ences, no. 17. Law series). $2.00. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Legislative reference bureau. The third-class city law, Act of June 23, P. L. 928, as 
amended, inoluding acts effective Sept. 1, 1943. S. E. Hannestad, comp. Harris- 
burg, 1943. 205 p. (Bul. no. 37.) 
Joint state government taz commission. Committee on continuation of the tax study. 
The department of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the local subdivi- 
sions: a report, Dec. 16, 1943. Harrisburg, 1943. 38 p. (Report no. 1.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion. Governmental research bureau. A study of 
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the League of South Dakota municipalities, by Norma Boardman. Vermillion, 
1944. 31 p. (mim.) (Govt. research bureau, report no. 11). z 


TENNE8SSEB 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville. School of business ‘adminisiration. An analysis 
of state industrial development programs in thirteen southern states, by Paul 
Barnett. Knoxville, 1944. 60 p. 

Division of university extension. Proceedings of fourth annual Southern 
institute of local government. Knoxville, 1943. 84 p. 





PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Twenty-third annual report, 1943. New York, n.d., 41 p. (An interesting and read- 
‘able exposition of what joint state operation can do.) 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL 
ARGENTINA 
Universidad nacional del litoral. Instituto de investigaciones juridicopoliticas. 
Estudios sobre la constitución nacional Argentina .. . 1853—1943. Santa Fé, Imp. 
_ dela Univ. Nae. del Litoral, 1943. 639 p. 


BRAZIL f 
Municipio de São Paulo. Dept. Jurtdicao da Prefeitura. Autonomia dos municípios 
na decretacão dos seus impostos e taxas. Paulo Ramos de Oliveira. São Paulo, 
1943. 57 p. 

Revisão das tarifas do Serviço telefónico. J. H. Meirelles Teixeira. Sic” 

Paulo, 1948. 155 p. 





CANADA 


House of commons. Special committee on the Dominions election act, 1938. (Armea 
Jorces.) Minutes of proceedings and evidence, nos. 1-8. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 
1944. 88 p. 30¢. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, City clerk. Bylaws dealt with by Council during year 1943. 
Winnipeg, 1944. 130 p. $2.00. 


OHILE 


prudencia Chilena, por Albénico Valenzuela, Fernando. Santiago de Chile, Imp. 
y Lit. Leblano, 1943. 282 p. (Thesis.) . 

Doctrinas sociales y política social, por Alfredo Gaete Berrios. Santiago, 
Ediciones de la Univ. de Chile, 1943. 289 p. g 





COLOMBIA 


Ministerio de relaciones exteriores. Guía pare los funcionarios diplomáticos y con- 
sulares. Bogotá, Imp. Nac., 1943. 200 p. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ministry of foreign affairs. Information service. Small and great nations. The con- 
ditions of a new international order, by Hubert Ripka. London, 1944. 61 p. 
(Czechoslovak documents and sources 9.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Foreign ofice. Final act of international fisheries conference. London, Oct. 23, 
1943. London: H.M.8.0., 1943. 24 p. (Cmd. 6496.) 


Universidad de Chile, Santiago. El derecho internacional privado ante la juris- 
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London. County council. County of London plan, by J. H. Forshaw and Patrick 
Abercrombie. London, Macmillan, 1943. 188 p. 12/6. (Official publication, com- _ 
mercially published.) 


LATVIA 


_ -The Baltic states and the problem of the freedom of the Baltic Sea. Washington, 


Latvian Legation, 1943. 71 p. map. 


MEXICO ; 
Secretaria de relaciones erteriores. Dept. de información para el extranjero. La 
mision confidencial de Don Jesue Teran en Europa, 1863-1866, con un prologo 


de Gabriel Saldivar. Mexico, 1943. 107 p. (Archivo historicao MOTENE Mexi- 
cano, Segunda serie, numero 1.) š 


POLAND 
Polish information center. Polisk-Soviet frontier, by Stanislaw Grabski. New 
- York, 1944. 88 p. 25¢. 
Twenty years of Polish independence, by Stanislaw Grabski. Glasgow, 
1944. 24 p. 1/6. 
PORTUGAL E 


Secretariodo da propaganda nacional. The principles and work of the revolution 
- in their internal and international aspects. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. Lisbon, 
1943, 81 p. : 





_ANGLO-AMBRICAN CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Report ... to the Government of the United States and Grent Britain for the 
years 1942-1943, Washington, 1943. 94 p. 


INTBR-AMBHICAN FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC ADVISORY COMMITTEN 
Handbook of its organisation and activities, 1989-1943. Washington, n.d., 117 p. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, MONTRHAL 


Twenty-sixth session. Reports. (Five reports in six parts have been seen for 1944» 
relating, respectively, to future policy, programme, and status of the I.L.O., 
194 p.; Recommendations to the United Nations for present and postwar social 
policy, 87 p.; Organization of employment in the transition from war to peace 
179 p.; Social security: principles and problems arising out of the war, 82 p.; 
Minimum standards of social po-icy in dependent territories, 109 p. Montreal, 
1944.) 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION 
Codification of international law: inter-American agencies for the codification, 
unification, and reformation of law in the Americas. 5th edition. Washington, 
1944, 23 p. (mim.). 

UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION OFFICE 


The Inter-allied review: documentary supplement covering the period from the 
outbreak of the war to January 1, 1944. New York, 1944. 91 p. 25¢. 
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Requisition in France and Italy 
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POLITICS AND ETHICS 


JOHN H. HALLOWELL 
Duke University 


In a recent article in this Raview, a social anthropologist, Pro- 
fessor W. F. Whyte, challenges American political scientists to 
“leave ethics to the philosophers and concern themselves primarily 
with a description and analysis of political behavior.’ Only in this 
way, the author contends, can the study of politics become truly 
scientific and not only justify its name but fulfill its function as an 
important body of knowledge. The challenge presented is not a 
new, but a vital, one with which all political scientists must inevi- 
tably be concerned. For in the answer to it is involved not only the 
fate of political science as a significant body of knowledge, but, con- 
ceivably as well, the very nature of the political behavior that 
Whyte challenges us to describa with an objectivity divorced from 
all judgments of value. 

In recent times, the point of view urged by Whyte has been per- 
haps most notably embodied in the writings of Pareto.? But many 
eminent American political scientists have seriously probed the 
problem of methodology in politics? and have arrived at conclusions 


1“A Challenge to Political Scientists,” in the issue of Aug., 1943, at p. 697. 
2 Tke Mind and Society (1985). See also L. J. Henderson, Pareto’s General 
- Sociology (1935). 

3 See, for example, Munroe Smith, "The Domain of Political Science,” Political 
Science Quarterly (Mar., 1886), pp. 1-9; L. S. Rowe, ‘Problems of Political Science,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science (Sept., 1897), pp. 
165-186; C. E. Merriam, “The Present State of the Study of Politics,” in this 
Ruview (May, 1921), pp. 173-185; H. J. Ford, “The Scope of Political Science,” 
Proceedings of the American Political Science Association, II (1905), pp. 198-207; 
J. A. Fairlie, “Politics and Science,” Scientific Monthly (Jan., 1924), pp. 18-87; 
H. E. Barnes, The History and Prospects of the Social Sciences (1925); 8. A. Rice, 
Quantitative Methods in Politics (1928); H. D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics 
(1930); H. D. Lasswell, Politics: Who Gets What, When, Howf (1936); C. E. Merriam, 
Political Power: Ite Composition and Incidence (1934); 8. A. Rice (ed.), Methods in 
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similar to those urged upon us again by the author of this more 
recent challenge. Although they may have failed to achieve the 
“objectivity” which Whyte believes requisite to a “true” science of 
politics, American political scientists, particularly since the turn 
of the century, have become increasingly positivistic, not only in 
their methodological thinking, but in their descriptive studies. 
Writing in 1928, for example, William B. Munro declared: ‘‘Po- 
litical science, to become ascience, should first of all obtain a decree 
of divorce from the philosophers, the lawyers, and the psycholo- 
gists with whom it has long been in the status of a polygamous 
companionate marriage to the detriment of its own quest for 
truth.”t And in the same year Stuart Rice was urging political 
scientists to leave philosophy to the philosophers and to concen- 
trate their attention upon a description of the techniques and pro- 
cedures of politics, particularly those which could be deseribed and 
analyzed statistically. A political science that failed to do so, Rice 
insisted, could never be a true science of government, for inevitably 
it would lead to ‘‘a confusion of ends or values with means.” ë 
Many others, too numerous to mention (or too well known to po- 
litical scientists to require mention), had reached, or have since 
reached, the same or similar conclusions. Perhaps most representa- 
tive of the point of view that insists that the study of polities can 
be or become scientific only when the study of means is divorced 
sharply from a consideration of ends is G. E. G. Catlin’s Science 
and Method of Politics. In this book Catlin has urged upon political 
scientists the adoption of the fiction of “political man” in order 
that they might achieve an understanding of politics comparable 
to that which, Catlin insists, the economist achieves of economic 
activity through the use of the fiction of “economic man.” Reason- 
ing from analogy with the natural sciences, Catlin insists that it is 
no more the function of the political scientist to evaluate the good 
or bad consequences of particular techniques than it is the function. 
of the chemist, gua chemist, to pass ethical judgments upon the 
use which other men make of chemical knowledge and skill. “It is 


Social Science; A Case Book (1931); C. J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and 
Democracy (1941), particularly Chap. 25. This list is by no meane exhaustive, but 
serves to indicate that the problem of methodology has not been neglected. 

4 W. B. Munro, “Physics and Polities—An Old Analogy Revised,” in this Re- 
yinw (1928), Vol. 22, pp. 1-11. i 

5 §. A. Rice, Quantitative Methods în Politics (1928), p. 14. 
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not for the chemist,” he has declared, “to delay his discoveries by 
considering whether men will put them to use in the preparation of 
healing drugs or in the manufacture of destructive bombs. His dis- 
coveries at least are a way to better things for those who will so 
use them. So too here; a political science is desirable in itself. If 
there be such a science, it may be expected to show us what will 
result from what, but it cannot be expected to tell us whether the 
results will be good. It is for the use of both the wicked and the 
virtuous, of the just and the unjust.’’ 

Many American political scientists have reached this same con- 
clusion and are actively seeking to develop new concepts and re- , 
search techniques with which to implement their methodological 
conclusions. Many, therefore, will be surprised to be challenged to 
do what, in their opinion, they are already doing or seeking to do. 
As a consequence, the challenge latent in Whyte’s argument is not, 
as I see it, a challenge to become more szientific, but rather a chal- 
lenge to reéxamine the methodological conclusions many of ‘us 
have already accepted as valid. Are we right in believing that the 
study of politics can or should be approached with a “scientific” 
detachment divorced from all ethical considerations? Have we been 
traveling the right road in seeking to “emancipate” ourselves from 
history, philosophy, law, and ethics? Is the kind of truth which we 
seek as political scientists so specialized and particular that we 
neither require nor can use insights provided by historians, stu- 
dents of legal history or theory, or philosophers? D 

That some of us have serious doubts as to the wisdom of our 
former preoccupation with polities as a political process to be ex- 

amined with an a-moral, “scientific” detachment is attested by the 

fact—which Whyte notes with regret—that “when the American 
form of government and our democratic way of life hang in the 
balance of armed conflict, the political scientist feels impelled more 
than ever to the defense of these values. He writes volumes to de- 
fend our system and to attack the systems of our enemies. He writes 
political philosophy and political ethics—just plain politics is for- 
gotten.”? i , 

Undoubtedly the emergence of fascism and our participation in 
a war which most of us regard as invalving issues that may, in 
part at least, decide our future destiny as individuals, as a nation, 


6 G, E. G. Catlin, Science and Method of Politica (1927), pp. 347-348. 
1 Whyte, op. cit, p. 692. 
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and as scholars, have focused our attention, as it has never been 
focused in recent years, upon the values of the democratic way of 
life. To the charge of defending democracy and the values associ- 
ated with it, most of us must plead guilty. Does that self-confessed 
“guilt” mean that as political scientists we have betrayed our obli- 
gations as scientific observers of the political process? Does it mean 
that in doing so we have expressed judgments which, as political - 
scientists, we have no valid or proper right to make? Or does it 
mean, possibly, that we are no longer as convinced as we once were 
that our essential purpose is the a-moral description and analysis of 
political behavior? 
0 


The notion that the study of politics can be objective and truly 
scientific only when students of politics abandon every effort to 
describe political behavior or processes qualitatively springs from 
an empirical, positivistic perspective that became dominant in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. For, during the nineteenth 
century the physical sciences achieved a prestige never before ac- 
corded them. By stimulating inventions, by improving the methods 
of production, by adding greatly to the physical stature of man and 
to his technological skill, the physical sciences added greatly to the 
material prosperity, comfort, and security of an ever-increasing 
number of people. To many, the practical application of scientific 
discoveries seemed to herald the dawn of the millennium. Where 
formerly men looked to God and religion for salvation, they now 
looked to science and technology.® The promise of an earthly utopia 
was substituted for the promise of eternal spiritual salvation as an 
aspiration worthy of men’s efforts. The method had been found; 
paradise on earth waited only upon the proper execution of the 
plan to be discovered in the truths and methods of science. 

Science soon became enthroned as the final arbiter of truth and 
value, occupying a position similar to that occupied by. theology 
in the Middle Ages. Men now turned to science for understanding 
and salvation, as in the Middle Ages they turned to theology and 
to the Church. Technical efficiency and mechanical certainty be- 
‘came the ideals of the nineteenth century, and they were the ideals, 
not only of the scientists, but of the socially dominant, satiated 
bourgeoisie, whose. primary desires, unlike those of. their seven- 


3 For an excellent analysis, see Paul Tillich, The Religious Situation (19382). 
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teenth-century, revolutionary progenitars, were for certainty, se- 
curity, and stability. 

In retrospect at least, it appears inevitable that students of social 
phenomena should have turned with eagerness to methods that 
appeared to yield predictability, certainty, and security. Hoping to 
achieve for the study of human phenomena the same calculable 
certainty that seemed to characterize the physical sciences, stu- 
dents of social phenomena accepted with eagerness the perspective 
of empiricism and positivism. : 

Since the principle of causation, in which nineteenth-century 
science was rooted, had apparently succeeded so admirably in aid- 
ing the physical scientist to understand the physical universe, the 
application of a similar idea of causation to the study of human 
phenomena seemed likely to yield comparable results. The experi- 
mental method, based on empiricism and the inductive logic in- 
herited from Aristotle and Bacon, were the tools with which the 
scientist sought to examine the operation of the universe. Premised 
upon the belief that the universe is a rational whole, in the sense 
that it can be rationally understood, and that “every detailed oc- 
currence can be correlated with its antecedents in a pérfectly defi- 
nite manner, exemplifying general principles,”” nineteenth-cen- 
tury science led men to believe that by empirical methods alone 
they could discover “positive fects” and “universal laws” about all 
phenomena, human as well as physical. Endeavoring to repudiate 
the search for “final causes,” the scientist tried to content himself 
with the “pure” description of empirically observable “facts.” 

With the increasing emphasis upon empiricism, less and less at- 
tention was given to metaphysical problems. Men began to ask 
“how” more frequently than “why.” In fact, some scientists con- _ 
tended that they had eliminated metaphysical problems completely 
by rendering them meaningless. The effect of this trend towards 
positivism was to undermine all belief in transcendental truth and 
value. Value judgments were considered to be expressions of sub- 
jective preference rather than of objective truth. At best, judg- 
ments of right and wrong, good and bad, justice and injustice, were 
thought to be based upon utility or expediency. The student of so- 
cial phenomena who accepted the perspective of positivism, if he 
were to emulate his brethren among the physical scientists, had 


9 A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (1925), p. 6. 
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necessarily to abandon the notion of value as objective truth. To 
evaluate was to be unscientific; truth was simply that which could 
be described inductively from the empirical observation of succes- 
sive events. l 

Now positivism is an attitude growing out of the methodology of 
‘the physical sciences; but it is not necessarily synonymous with 
scientific method. It depends upon how you define the method of 
science. Positivism has been described by Guido de Ruggiero‘as “‘a 
philosophical tendency oriented around natural science and striving 
for a unified view of the world of phenomena, both physical and 
human, through the application of the methods and the extension 
of the results whereby the natural sciences have attained their 
unrivaled position in the modern world.” It “calls ‘positive’ the 
facts and things of immediate perception as well as the relations 
and uniformities which thought may discover without transcer.ding 
experience,” and it regards as metaphysical “every inquiry which 
claims to go beyond the sphere of the empirical and seeks either - 
hidden essences behind phenomenal appearances or ultimate ef- 
ficient and final causes behind things, as well as any attempt to 
attribute reality to species, ideas, concepts, or the mind’s logical 

‘intentions’ in general.’’!¢ 

Now in challenging American political scientists to accep; the 
perspective of positivism, Professor Whyte is simply urging them 
to retain a perspective which a great many of them have already 
accepted. His challenge does raise the question, however, whether 
the perspective of positivism is a sufficiently adequate one from 
which to observe and understand political phenomena, and 
whether by ruling out values as objective truths it automatically 
eliminates much that is pertinent, if not essential, to the under- 
standing of any political process or behavior. 


Or 


The adequacy of positivism as the most valid perspective in 
which to achieve a description and understanding of any phenom- 
ena, physical or social, must depend upon its ability to do what it 
claims to do. Now the positivist is most adamant in his insistence 
that metaphysical speculation can play no valid réle in the descrip- 
tion or understanding of any phenomena. It may be pointed out, 


1° Guido de Ruggiero, “Positivism,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 12, 
p. 260. á x 
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however, that the positivist does, in fact, and necessarily so, engage 
in metaphysical speculation, and that he assumes premises which 
are essentially beyond empirical proof or demonstration. It is 
equally significant, however, that he denies this and acts as though 
it were not so. 

That the positivist does engage in metaphysical speculation is 
demonstrated by the fact that-he starts from assumptions neither 
derived nor derivable from sense perception. He starts, as White- 
head has demonstrated, from “an instinctive faith that there is an 
Order of Nature which can be traced in every detailed occur-- 
rence”, and tends to believe that the reason for his faith is the “ap- 
prehension of its truth.”4 But, as Whitehead cautions, “the forma- 
tion of a general idea—such as the idea of the Order of Nature— 
and the grasp of its importance and the observation of its exemplifi- 
cation in a variety of occasions are by no means the necessary con- 
sequences of the truth of the idea in question.” The world as the 
positivist sees it “exhibits... an involution of paths and a con- 
catenation of circumstances which have arisen entirely by chance. 
We can describe what has happened, but with that description all 
possibility of knowledge ends.”! To claim truth for this description, 
the positivist must transcend sense perception and empiricism. As 
T. E. Jessop succinctly put it: “To retain... the distinction of 
truth and falsity even for science alone we have to enlarge the sci- 
entific world, and in enlarging it to modify it deeply, for what is 
added is not something of the same order but something different 
in kind, not having even an analogy with the rest. Knowing, the 
process that has to other events the unique relation of apprehend- 
ing them, is above the causal order, in the sense that, although in 
it, it also knows it. Science as knowing transcends the scientific 
world; its claim to be true lifts it above the type of order its con- 
tent depicts. Deny the claim and the content is worthless; admit 
the claim and the content is set in a larger context. Science can ` 
explain things naturally, but never itself. It cannot be true in a 
- purely scientific world.” It is only by transcending its own method 
that science achieves meaning, and the positivist can ascribe mean- 


u A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (1925), p. 6. 

1 Ibid., p. 8. 

u A, N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (1933), p. 157. 

1 T. E. Jessop, “The Scientific Account of Man,” in T. E. Jessop et al., The Chris- 
tian Understanding of Man (1938), p. 40. 
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ing to his own observations only by engaging in the kind of specu- 
lation he denounces as improper. 

That the positivist cannot avoid metaphysical speculation is 
illustrated by the principle of causation. As Hume pointed out 
long ago, the scientific notion of cause and effect achieves meaning 
only by transcending the empirical experience of what is called 
cause and effect. All that anyone can say by relying upon empirical 
observation alone is that one event precedes another, or that one 
event follows another. The moment the observer labels one of these 
events the cause and the other the effect, he is indulging in specula- 
tion which is essentially beyond empirical observation or proof. No 
one has ever seen one thing cause another; he has only inferred a 
causal connection. And, at best, contemporary scientists insist, the 
inference that one thing will follow another (however innumerable 
the observations of such events) rests not upon certainty but upon 
probability. 

The problem of causation is further complicated, whether we are 
dealing with physical or political events, when, as is usualy the 
case, we are dealing with situations in which there is a whole chain 
of events. Given a series of events, both successive and contempo- 
raneous, how can we properly extract one, calling it the cause, and 
another, calling it the effect?! Simply to list the events in chrono- 
logical order of occurrence, even if possible, would probably not 
succeed in giving us any clue whatsoever as to their causal con- 
nectedness. It would appear that we should require some knowl- 
edge about the entire context in which the particular events oc- 
curred, and that such an understanding could not be accuired 
simply by the empirical observation of successive events. 

i But even if the principle of causation is no longer regarded as a 
fundamental element of the positivistic perspective, as some now 
declare, there are other difficulties with a method that rules out 
value judgments as irrelevant or improper to “objective? de- 
scription and understanding. That the positivist does in fact engage 

4 A boy gets his feet wet in the rain, he sits all day in school with wet stockings, 
and is kept after school by the teacher for a breach of discipline. He develops a cold 
which his mother neglects. Finally he comes down with pneumonia and his mother 
calls the doctor. The doctor is busy with another patient and arrives severa’ hours 
after being called. He administers drugs, but the child dies. What is the cause of 
the child’s death? The physician has a ready answer, but it is not one which satisfies 
the mother’s conscience. She thinks her negiect is the cause of the death, and the 


teacher is not certain but that she is responsible. Or is the boy himself responsible? 
Where in such a chain of events do the cause and the effect lie? 
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in making value judgments is as significant as is his claim that he 
does nothing of the kind. By denying that he makes value judg- 
ments, he obscures by that device the judgments he does, in fact, - 
make and forces himself to accept uncritically and tacitly judg- 
ments that he often obscures even from himself. ` 

The positivist insists that he is concerned only with “facts” and 
with the stubborn “reality” of the “world of fact.” Now it can eas- 
ily be demonstrated that the most detached observer actually does 
something more than record “facts” that are brought to his atten- 
tion by means of his sense organs. That thought involves a great 
deal more than the mere sensory awareness of one’s physical and 
social environment is obvious to anyone who thinks; but even per- 
ception itself involves selection and choice. Of necessity, perception 
demands the ordering of sensory data into some meaningful pat- 
tern. No individual, however detached or however dedicated to the 
concepts and methods of science, is equally aware of all the possible 
data that may be brought to his attention by means of his sense 
organs. If he were, he would perceive nothing, since his environment 
would appear as a chaos of sensations, unintelligible and meaning- 
less. 

The recognition of facts requires not only sensory awareness but 
judgments as to value and significance. As a matter of fact, it is only 
by fitting the data made available to him by his senses into some 
preformulated conceptual scheme that the individual is able to 
perceive facts at all. Actually, then, when the positivist insists 
that.to be properly scientific we must confine ourselves to a de- 
scription of “positive facts” that can be observed without tran- 
scending our immediate sensory experience, he is insisting upon the 
impossible. 

The physical scientist, whom the positivist urges the social sci- 
entist to emulate, is engaged in making value judgments daily: 
when he decides to investigate one problem rather than others; 
when he decides to use one kind of apparatus for experimental 
purposes rather than other kinds; when he uses various kinds of 
standards such as mathematical accuracy, skill in handling equip- 
ment, or logical consistency, to test his own conclusions or those of 
others; when he decides to reject a hypothesis or to formulate a 
new one; when, as a matter of fact, he chooses the scientific method 
itself as the most appropriate for his investigation and strives to 
adhere to its principles. 
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The positivist does, implicitly at least, accept value judgments 
of this kind as legitimate, yet at the same time he denies that values 
are facts, that values are objective truths. If the scientific method 
itself, however, is proclaimed to be as a matter of fact more appro- 
priate than any other for understanding physical and social phe- 
nomena, then this value judgment must be accepted by the posi- 
tivist as at least one value judgment that is objectively true. And 
if he concedes objective validity to this one value, as he must, he 
must logically concede the possibility at least that other values 
may also be objectively true. 

The positivist, for example, cannot deny that the perpetuation 
of science itself depends upon the integrity of individual scientists. 
Now integrity is a value. It is not, unfortunately, always a human | 
fact, yet this does not alter its validity as truth. If no one pos- 
sessed integrity, it would still be true that science requires individ- 
ual integrity for its perpetuation. If the positivist insists that the 
scientific method is better than other methods, that the perpetua- 
tion of the scientific method is valuable as a matter of fact, logically 
he must also insist that the factors which are prerequisite to the 
perpetuation of that method—such as the integrity of individual 
scientists, freedom to conduct scientific investigations and to prop- 
agate the findings of science—must also, as a matter of fact, be 
valuable. Thus the positivist does, implicitly if not explicitly, rec- 
ognize certain values as being objectively true, and does so by 
transcending the sensations of immediate experience. 

If one of the weaknesses of positivism is its inability (despite its 
claim) to discard completely all metaphysical speculation and 
- ethical evaluation, another related weakness is its unsuccessful at- 
tempt to equate understanding with description. We have already 
pointed out that description itself necessarily implies the existence 
of some preformulated conceptual scheme in terms of which “facts” 
can be observed and ordered. Description apart from conceptual 
presuppositions is inconceivable. Facts do not present themselves to 
individuals (certainly not with neat labels already attached to 
them), but individuals seek facts, and the facts that individuals 
find depend in large part upon the conceptual presuppositions from 
which they begin their search. That these presuppositions are often 
accepted uncritically and tacitly, in many cases without a self-con- 
scious knowledge of exactly what is presupposed, does not mean, of 
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course, that such assumptions are non-existent. When the positivist 
insists upon the ‘‘pure’’ description of the “positive facts” of im- 
mediate sensory experience, he is insisting upon the impossible. 

Since the positivist, moreover, denies the legitimacy of qualita- 
tive judgments, he must assume that all facts are equally signifi- 
cant and equally relevant. All facts are not, however, equally sig- 
nificant. To understand the life of an individual, for example, itis 
not essential to know precisely at what time he rose from bed every 
single day of his life, how he performed his daily ablutions, what he 
ate on every occasion he sought to satisfy his hunger, or what he 
said on every occasion that he opened his mouth to speak. Cata- 
logues, time-tables, and telephone directories are certainly useful 
‘collections of facts, but however complete or well classified those 
facts may be,-no one would be justified in claiming that they even 
approximate scientific description. A list of facts, even when classi- 
fied according to some logical scheme, is not synonymous with an 
understanding of the context in which those facts are found. His- 
tory is more than a chronological list of events. Facts become 
meaningful only when we fit them into some pattern of meaning 
(a pattern of meaning, moreover, necessarily derived from some- 
thing beyond the facts themselves) and only when we have some 
standard by means of which to separate the significant and rele- 
vant from the insignificant and irrelevant. in 

The inadequacy of positivism as the most valid perspective in 
which to achieve a description of any phenomena, physical or so- 
cial, is demonstrated by its inability to achieve meaning without 
transcending immediate sensory experience. By eliminating the 
rational from the real, it eliminates at the same time any possibility 
of adequately explaining, at least in rational terms, the reality it 
seeks to describe. As Morris R. Cohen points out, positivism 


‘|. . begins with a great show of respect for ‘fact’ as the rock of intellec- 
tual salvation. On it we are to escape from the winds of dialectic illusion. 
But as science critically analyzes the ‘facts,’ more and more of them are 
seen to be the products of old prejudices or survivals of obsolete meta~ 
physics ... the ‘facts’ of science are admittedly checked and controlled 
by theoretic considerations—for they are characterized by rational or 
mathematical relations. Hence the empiricism which has an anti-intellec- 
tual animus consistently turns from the rational scientific elaboration of 
specific facts to a mystical pure experience in which all clear distinctions 
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are eliminated as the concepiual fictions of the mind. Thus does the wor- 
ship of fact become the apotheosis of an abstraction novels of all the con- 
crete characteristics of fact.’’! 


Nor can positivism, by seeking to reduce logic to psychology, suc- 
ceed by that technique in eliminating all normative considerations. 
For again, as Cohen observes: 


. the attempt to make psychology identical with the whole field of 
science or philosophy can lead only to confusion. This is certainly the case 
when in the interests either of positivism or of psychologic idealism we 
. deny the distinction between logic and psychology. . . .. To me the great- 
est absurdity of all is the fundamental premise . . . that logic should be a 
description of the way we actually think. Granted that all thinking goes on 
in individual minds, it does not follow that a psychologic description of 
reasoning as a mental event can determine whether the resulting conclusion ts 
true. All sorts of variations in imagery or motive may take place in the 
minds of those who come to the same conclusions as to the multiplication 
table, but these considerations are irrelevant to the truth or validity of 
what is asserted.... A psychologic description of what goes on in my 
mind as I deal with an ethical or practical problem will not determine the 
correctness of the solution arrived at; and psychology can no more include 
the whole of logic and ethics than it can the whole of technology.”"” 


Positivism can achieve meaning for the facts which it describes 
only by engaging in the kind of metaphysical speculation it de- 
nounces as improper; or it can insist, as some positivists do, that 
the facts have no meaning. In the latter instance, it leads directly 
to the conclusion that ‘Life has no ‘aim.’ Mankind has no ‘aim.’ 

. Life is the beginning and the end... life has no system, no 
program, no reason; it exists for itself and by itself . . . it cannot be 
dissected according to good or bad, right or wrong, useful and de- 
sirable.’’!8 It leads to nihilism in thought and to anarchy in prac- 
tice. It leads inevitably to the conclusion that “in the historical 
world there are no ideals but only facts—no truths, but only facts. 
There is no reason, no equity, no final aim, but only facts... .’719 A 


1s Morris R. Cohen, Reason and Nature; An Essay on the Meaning of the Selene 
Method (1931), pp. 36-37. 

W Ibid., p. 11. 

18 Oswald Spengler, Politische Schriften (1934), pp. 85-86. Quoted in Melvin 
Rader, No Compromise: The Conflict between Two Worlds (1989), p. 304. 

1° Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West (1928), II, p. 368. Quoted with 
approval by the British Fascist James Drennen, B.U.F.: Oswald Mosley and British 
Fascism (1984), p. 188. 
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positivistic perspective leads inevitably to that kind of intellectual 
paralysis that is most conducive to the emergence of the fascist 
mentality.*° 

tv 


Underlying the positivist’s conception of polities is the assump- 
tion that politics is concerned primarily with individual or collec- 
tive wills and that reason, to the extent that it has any existence or 
function at all, exists primarily to provide individuals with “good” 
reasons for “real” ones. It is a curious twentieth-century phenome- 
non that so many intellectuals should be so actively engaged in the 
task of persuading other intellectuals by reason that men are essen- 
tially irrational. That ratioral justification for such a view of man 
should be thought either necessary or possible is itself refutation 
of the conclusion these intellectuals seek by rational argument to 
persuade others to accept. That they should concede, moreover, 
that men do, in fact, feel some necessity for providing “good” rea- 
sons for “real” ones, says a great deal more about the rationality 
and ethical sensibilities of men than they intend to concede. Why, 
indeed, should individuals feel any necessity whatsoever for provid- 
ing “good” reasons for “real” ones if they are essentially irrational, 
a-moral, and controlled by forces completely outside themselves? 

These modern sophisticates who, nevertheless, insist that such is 
the case fail to recognize any distinction between genuine and 
spurious justifications. No reason advanced by an individual, if 
good, is ever in their opinion a real explanation of his behavior nor, 
' by implication, is any real reason ever a good one. All political 
philosophy is rationalization. The distinction between Aristotle 
and Herr Dr. Goebbels is a distinction in subtlety only, and if any- 
thing can be said by way of comparison it is. simply that the Herr | 
Doktor, at least, is more frankly a political apologist. If, as the 
positivist insists, no rational justification is ever genuine, sincere, or 


2 For an excellent analysis of the influence of positivism upon the German 
mentality, see Helmut Kuhn, Freedom: Forgotten and Remembered (1943). In part, 
Kuhn declares: “Freedom is rational choice. The flight from freedom into forget- 
fulness presented itself, within the rarefied atmosphere of abstract thought, as a 
dialectic through which Reason was divorced from Choice. The Historicist, fastening 
on understanding to the exclusion of choice, reduced the mind to an impotent spec- 
tator. The Existentialist, exalting choice at the expense of reason, entrusted the self 
with a blind power of decision, thus reducing it to an irresponsible agent. After 
whittling away freedom from botk ends, the two found themselves united in the 
task of consecrating the unfreedom of the totalitarian state.” Op. cil, p. 25. 
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real, then differences of political opinion can, in the last analysis, 
be decided only in the arena of force, and politics must be con- 
ceived as a species of warfare. It would appear that the positivist 
could accomplish more, therefore, in the realm of politics by girding ` 
his loins for combat than by searching interminably for facts. 

When pressed for a definition of politics, the positivist declares 
that politics is the struggle for power; it is, he says, the technique 
of gaining and keeping power. Politics so conceived has been ac- 
cepted now so widely that many would regard it as a sign of ig- 
norance or sheer naiveté to challenge it as fact. Yet, as a matter of 
truth, polities sc conceived is almost devoid of meaning. Asked to 
define the power that is so eagerly sought, the positivist can liter- 
ally find no other word than power to describe what he means. And 
this is so because the moment power is described in terms other 
than itself, it is seen to be a means rather than a self-sufficient end. 

When the positivist uses the word power, he uses it as though 
power were something substantive and tangible, as though it were 
a possession that could be accumulated, stored up, and manipu- - 
lated. Yet it is only when power is used that it can be said to exist. 
_ An individual who claimed to have power, but never gave any in- 
dication that he had the power he claimed to have, would dominate 
no one. Only by doing something, only by acting in some way, could 
he convince others that he did in fact have the power he claimed to 
have. ; 

Power, in other words, is not a substantive thing, but a relational 
concept. It implies a relationship between wills whereby one will or 
several wills are acknowledged to be superior to other wills. Since 
what is spoken of as power implies a relationship between wills, it 
implies that power cannot exist except in terms of a relationship in 
which there is an acknowledgement of superiority of one kind or 
another. Whatever form of superiority is acknowledged, whether of 
brute force, of- wealth, of knowledge, of authority, the fact of 
acknowledgment is essential to the concept of power. Power, in 
other words, depends upon the acceptance of something as power, | 
and it is the acceptance of that something which makes it power, 
not the claim to possession of power as a substantive thing. 

Now iffpower is a relational concept rather than a substantive 
entity, if it exists only in action, it can never be a self-sufficient 
end. If men must act in order to demonstrate the power they claim 
to have, they must, of necessity, do something specific; they must 
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act purposively. For there is no such ‘nea as willing without pur- 
pose. You cannot will to become more powerful, though you may, 
indeed, become more powerful by willing to do certain things that 
others accept, implicitly or explicitly, as a mark-of superiority. 

Since no one can be powerful without acting. willfully (pur- 
posively), there can be no power where there is no purpose, no will 
to act. If this is so, then it is the purposes in terms of which men 
act that should be the concern of students of politics, not the analy- 
sis of an abstract will to achieve an abstract “power.” When poli- 
ties is defined as the struggle for power, it tends to obliterate any 
consideration of the purposes that animate political conflict. It is 
the. conflict of purposes, of aims and objectives, that characterizes 
politics—not a struggle for a “power” divorced from all purposeful 
motivation. 

By seeking to limit the keni function of political scientists 
to a description of political techniques, the positivist, implicitly if 
not explicitly, says that the purposes to which these techniques are 

- put are of no legitimate concern to the political scientist. The es- 
sence of politics is thus removed from the realm of legitimate scru- 
tiny by students whose function it is to study politics. 

But if the positivist’s denial of legitimate concern with political 
objectives robs the study of politics of an essential part of politi- 
eal activity, his adamant refusal to permit the evaluation of polit- 
ical institutions and purposes threatens not only to reduce political 
science to a meaningless analysis of political techniques, but to 
encourage, by default, the acceptance of a nihilistic perspective 
that is positively inimical not only to the perpetuation of particular 
political ideals (freedom, for example), but to the perpetuation of 
science itself. 

For the positivistic conception of politics abode a theory of 
politics which is essentially nihilistic, and which is none the better 
for being accepted uncritically and tacitly. For the denial of the 
objective validity of any political philosophy, the denial of values 
as facts, the refusal to examine the metaphysical and ethical as- 
sumptions underlying political thought and action, is itself a theory 
of politics, however much the positivist may dislike the attribution 
of theoretical considerations to his “scientific” endeavors, or how- © 
ever uncritically he may accept this theory. Implicit in positivism 
is a nihilism closely akin to, if not identical with, the gospel of 
cynicism and despair that produced the mentality of fascism.. 
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When polities is viewed from the perspective of positivism, it 
leads to a shallow “realism” that mistakes the a-moral description 
of dirty politics for scientific observation and analysis. Such “‘real- 
ism” overlooks the fact that by emphasizing dirty politics and tech- 
niques to the exclusion of any consideration of what politics may 
or ought to be is itself, implicitly at least, condoning such polities 
by refusing to condemn. The refusal to pass an ethical judgment is 
a kind of ethical judgment none the less. Such a refusal, moreover, 
however sincerely motivated by a desire to remain “impersonal” 
and “scientifically objective,” encourages in practice the kind of 
politics that may eventually destroy the very possibility of an ob- 
jective and scientific study of politics, wholly aside from the in- 
justice and miséry such politics brings in its wake to all individuals, 
whether students of politics or not. 

It is impossible within the scope of this paper to examine in de- 
tail, or even to mention, all of the implications for political science — 
of the perspective of positivism. We know that when law is viewed 
solely from such a perspective, it is conceived, in the last analysis, 
to be nothing but the command, in legal form, of superior force; 
that when the rights of individuals are focused from the same per- 
spective, they are conceived to be, in the last analysis, not rights 
at all, but simply concessions granted by the state or society.” 
The ideals which we cherish as democrats, if not indeed as men, 
turn out to be, under the scrutiny of the positivist, comforting 
illusions at best. 

Let us take one of these—for example, the ideal of individual 
equality. The faith in human equality is a faith, not in the empirical 
or actual equality of individuals, but in their spiritual equality. In 
. origin, the roots of that faith are religious rather than scientific. 
This faith, by its very nature, is beyond empirical or scientific 
proof. And since to the positivist anything beyond such proof is at 
least irrelevant, if not invalid, we are entitled to keep this faith (if 
we accept the perspective of positivism) at best as a personal preju- 
dice. We cannot, as political scientists at any rate, insist upon the 
ideal of equality as anything but a comforting illusion. ; 

The positivist who, in the cloister of his laboratory or den, exer- 
cises such noble and “scientific” restraint as to deny the faith that 

For a more detailed and documented analysis of the influence of positivism 


upon these concepts, see the present writer’s The Decline‘of Liberalism as an Ideology 
(1943), 
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has overturned dynasties and bathed nations in the blood of revo- 
lution may some day wake (upon the coming cf a very different kind 
of revolution) to find his own essential equality challenged by bar- 
barians who may insist, to his own chagrin, that he was, indeed, 
right. And, lest the possibility seem remote, let us simply recall 
that such things have come to pass in nations whose cultural tra- 
ditions would have seemed a few decades ago to.belie just such a 
possibility. As political scientists, we can refuse to make ethical 
judgments only by denying our responsibilities as human beings. As 
political scientists, we have obligations not only as scientists, but as 
men; and if we are persuaded by some false loyalty to-science, or by 
some false conception of its nature, to forsake our human obliga- 
tions, we may end by denying not only our humanity but our 
science. 


LEGAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS AFFECTING 
SOVIET RUSSIA’S FOREIGN POLICY, I 


CHARLES PRINCE 
Washington, D. C. 


This study attempts to appraise the dynamic forces at play in 
the shaping of Soviet foreign policy and to discuss some of the 
recent problems of international law and diplomacy as viewed by 
the U.S.S.R. In order to place Russia’s recent tortuous foreign 
policy in its preper perspective, it is essential to begin with a 
résumé of the changing Soviet concepts of law, followed by a con- 
sideration of the economic factors influencing these concepts. The 
shifting line of recent Soviet foreign policy will be discussed in a 
later part of the article. 


I. SOVIET CONCEPTS OF LAW 


Originally, the Soviet concept of law was predicated on transi- 
tional socialism; Soviet theorists argued that proletarian revolu- 
tion has for the first time in history created a socialist state of 
workmen and peasants. ‘“This is the highest type of state—that of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat.” Having emerged victorious, the 
working class destroyed the oppressive, bourgeois state machinery 
and built a new state apparatus of its own. The new form of state, 
discovered by Lenin, is the Soviet Republic. The task of the work- 
ers is further to strengthen the dictatorship of the proletariat. Only 
thus can rule by the working-class prepare conditions for the fu- 
ture withering away of the state. Concurrently with the abolition 
of classes, with their antagonistic interests, law will disappear as 
the state withers away. But the state of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat will continue during the entire first phase of commun- 
ism. Its withering away will begin only in the second, higher phase. 
Destroying the bourgeois state, the working-class creates its own 
socialist law to express its will. The most important characteristic 


1 Friedrich Engels, Herr Eugen Duhring’s Revolution in Science (Anti-Dthring) 
(London, 1933). The standard formulation of the theory of the development of the 
socialist state was expounded by Engels and not by Karl Marx. Engels argued that 
‘Cas soon as there is no longer any class of society to be held in subjection .. . the 
government of persons is replaced by the administration of things and the direction 
of the process of production. The state is not abolished, it withers away.” Op. cit., 
p. 809. See also V. I. Lenin, State and Revolution (London, 1933). This ravised edi- 
tion was authorized by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute in Moscow. 
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of Soviet socialist law is its revolutionary creative force.? The clas- 
sical exposition of the Soviets’ conception of law was given by the 
former people’s Commissar of Justice, who defined Soviet laws as 
“technical instructions” with no binding power over those who 
issue them.? This was especially so during the first decade of the 
Soviet régime. The law-courts were primarily political organs of 
the state, organized not to enforce law per se, but to carry out the 
political directions of the government. Since 1936, Soviet writers 
on jurisprudence have been using the term “socialist legality’’ in- 
stead of “revolutionary legality.” Their contention is that “social- 
ist legality” reflects a greater degree of permanence and public 
interest in the administration of Soviet justice. 

Soviet concepts of: international law changed in the light of 
shifting political expediency. The concepts of civil law, however, 
have not recently been subjected to extreme fundamental revision. 
In all instances, the interest of the whole and the duty to safeguard 
the social order have been the decisive criteria. Soviet jurists have 
always regarded the duties of the judiciary as identical with those 
of the entire governmental machinery; a court has no specific duty 
differing from those of other organs of governmental power. “We 
can and must speak of our law as a socialist law. It has always been, 
from the very beginning, an instrument of socialist reconstruction 
of the society; and so it remains.’’ 

This philosophy_of law and its practical applications have been 
the guiding principles-in the light of which Soviet jurisprudence 
functioned. Moreover, some of the basic tenets expounded by ear- 
lier Soviet legal theorists are still regarded as sacrosanct, despite 
the fact that their authors have since been liquidated. As in the 
case of the Gosplan, the Soviet judiciary is rigidly controlled by 
the Politbureau. As far as the Soviets are concerned, justice in the 
abstract or moral connotation does not reign in a proletarian dic- 
tatorship. On the contrary, “Soviet law corresponds to the inter- 
ests of the proletariat, organized into a ruling class. Hence, every 
problem of the Soviet civil law must be treated from the point of 

2 “Theses” published in Sovetskaya Iustittsiya (Soviet Justice), No. 8 (1937). 

3 Peter I. Stuchka, Rovoluttcionnaya Rol Sovetskogo Prava (“Revolutionary Rôle 
of Soviet Law”) (Moscow, 1932). 

4 Nikolai V. Krylenko, “Konstitutsiya Stalina i Obiasnost’ Sovetskoy Lustitsii” 
{“Stalin’s Constitution and the Task of the Soviet Judiciary”), in Sovetskaya I'ustit- 


tstya (Soviet Justice), Vol. 16, Nos. 5 and 8 ae: Krylenko was Commissar of 
Justice during the” period 1931-37. 
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view of the interest of the ruling class, from the point of view of the 
policy of the Communist party (the vanguard of the class) and the 
government; it must be presented in the Party light and get a 
Party decision.” 

Of equal significance is their argumentation glorifying the ruling 
class—the proletariat. They postulate their concepts on the premise 
that law is the complex of rules of human behavior established by 
the state power, i.e., by the power of the dominant class in society. 
They also hold that customs and rules of social life sanctioned by. 
the state power are put into effect by compulsory order, with the 
help of the state machinery, to protect, strengthen, and develop 
social relationships advantageous to the dominant class. Hence 
dictatorship of the proletariat does not exclude law and legality as 
a form of expression. The logical conclusion to be deduced is, of 
course, that “proletarian dictatorship is the supreme law which 
determines the concrete contents of all Soviet laws.’® 

During the decade 1926-36, Eugene B. Pashukanis was the 
acknowledged leader of the Soviet school of juristic thought. As 
editor of Sovetskoe Gosundarstvo (“Soviet State Law”), he made 
the most authoritative formulation of Communist doctrines; and 
he was the recognized exponent of the Soviet interpretation of 
international law. Professor Pashukanis based his thesis on the 
Marxian dogma that the state will gradually wither away. Never- 
theless, bringing his reasoning to its logical conclusion, he unwit- 
tingly adduced basic contradictions: “The enemies of the party 
are getting hold of the problems of withering away of law. If, in 
the U.S.S.R., the capitalistic elements have been destroyed and a 
classless society has been built, why does the state still exist?’’’ 
This view was so at variance with the “official” doctrine as to be 
regarded in the Kremlin as implacable heresy; and, true to form in 


5 Leonid Ia. Gintsburg, Sovetskoe Khostastvennoe Zakonodatelstvo (“Soviet Eco- 
nomic and Legal Directives”), Course 44 (1984). See also Peter I. Stuchka, Kura 
Soveltskogo Grashdanskogo Prava (“Course in Soviet Civil Law”) (Moscow, 1927); 
and Mikhail A. Reisner, Pravo, Nashe Pravo, Chushoe Pravo (Law, Our Law, 
Foreign Law’’) (Moscow, 1925). 

* Andrey Ia, Vyshinskii, “Konstituttsiya Stalina,” in Sovetskaya Iustitistya 
(“Stalin’s Constitution,” in Soviet Justice), No. 31 (1936). At the time this article 
was published, Vyshinskii was the Attorney-General of the U.S.S.R. At present he 
. is Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

: ? Eugene B. Pashukanis, “Konstituttsiya Stalina i Sovetskaya Zakonost’ ” 
(“Stalin’s Constitution and Socialist Legality”), in Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo (“Soviet 
State Law”), No. 4 (Apr., 1936). 
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purges, the author was ordered to disavow his ideas. He has since 
been liquidated, and his textbooks have been banned. 

The new school of thought is represented by a few relatively un- 
known writers on jurisprudence. Their writings on international 
law and Soviet foreign policy in various Russian academic and 
technical journals in recent years indicate that M. Ia. Rapoport 
and Íosif M. Lemin are the leading contemporary theorists at the 
Soviet Institute of Law. Moved by constantly changing political 
expediencies, Professor Rapoport approaches the problem theoreti- 
cally to ascertain whether or not international law per se is to be 
regarded as a legal order. Answering that portentous question in the 
affirmative, he then advances the cogent argument that in the light 
of the present world-wide war it would be folly to view interna- 
tional law only as a bourgeois-capitalistic concept. Moreover, he 
criticizes Pashukanis for having interpreted the Soviet concept of 
international law exclusively from the point of view of the gradual 
withering away of the state. Such a theory of the law of nations 
cannot be validated by power politics; nor is it in consonance with 
the forces at play in the present global war. 

Drawing extensively upon the writings of Karl von Clausewitz 
and Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, and upon pronouncements of Joseph V. 
STE Rapoport argues somewhat revealingly that even a dictator- 

ip of the proletariat must of necessity take into consideration 
public opinion in foreign countries and reactions of its own people 
to the conduct of foreign affairs. Summarily stated, his thesis is 
that certain characteristic principles of international law are para- 
mount. 

“One should not conclude, however, that international law as applied 
to war has no real significance under present circumstances. The essence 
of law per se, as well as of law concerning the conduct of war, lies in the 
mutual relationships of different States, which are determined not by 
their economic and military might, but also by their respective moral 
positions.’’® 


As evidenced by the writings of contemporary Soviet jurists, con- 
teript for law has become disadvantageous for the authorities. Con- 


8 Charles Prince, “The U.S.S.R. and International Organizations,” American 
Journal of international Law, Vol. 36, pp. 485-445 (July, 1942). 

? M. Ia. Rapoport, ““Voyna i Mezhdunarodnoe Pravo” (“War and International 
Law”), in Morskoi Sbornik (Naval Journal) (Leningrad, Nov., 1940), No. 11, 23 
(93), p. 34. 
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tempt by the authorities weakens the state machinery by excluding 
from the motives of human conduct that of obedience to law. 
Therefore, the suthorities, on whom development of doctrine in 
any sphere of knowledge is dependent, turned to research by jurists 
which would reinstate that motive. Curiously, the writings of 
Pashukanis, Korovine, Krylenko, Stutchka, and others (the legal 
scholars who were defied, disgraced, and “‘liquidated”) have been 
“reincarnated.” Whether legality can be restored within the frame- 
work of dictatorship by the proletariat is a matter of conjecture. 
The source of the difficulty is, of course, not in theoretical subleties, 
but in the fact that the very existence of law under dictatorship is 
uncertain. ; f 

Pashukanis and his school had foreseen this contradiction. They 
were aware of the fact that revclutionary and/or socialist legality 
differs from that in a bourgeois democracy, in that it retreats be- 
fore immediate political expediencies. Nevertheless, “law is still 
viewed primarily as the guardian of rights. The very soul of law is 
thereby negatived. The new constitution of the Soviet Union of ` 
1936 is not designed to alter the primary cause of the neglect of 
rights in Soviet Russia, i.e., the dictatorial concept of governmental 
power.’’2° 

Moreover, the basic changes formulated in the new constitution 
have not as yet been put into effect. The new constitution, however, 
reflects the thinking and practical application of the prevailing 
(official) concepts of Soviet law. Ownership of private property has 
not been entirely abolished; and the extremely limited rights an 
individual has been enjoying are not further restricted by the Con- 
stitution. The law-makers contend that: 


“The new constitution of the U.S.S.R. clearly limits the rights and 
obligations of its subjects. We punish with all the justice and‘severity of 
Soviet laws for the violation of obligations. However, it will not occur to 
anyone to punish anybody for failing to utilize one or another of his rights, 
provided the exercise of individual rights does not conflict with the pre- 
vailing interests of the State.” 2 


It is questionable whether the “new leaders” at the Moscow In- 


10 Vladimir Gsovski, “The Soviet Concept of Law,” Fordham Law Review, Vol. 7, 
No. 1, p. 42 (Jan., 1988). 

it Andrey Ia. Vyshinskii, “K Polosheniyou Na Frontey Pravoi Teorii,” 
Sotzialistchitcheskaya Zakonnost’ (“Concerning Conditions in Legal Theory,” in 
Socialistic Legality, No. 5, p. 34 (May, 1937). 
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stitute of Law advance a new and profound Soviet theory of law, 
or whether it better interprets Marxian principles than the one that 
_ preceded it. The “new” theory does not appear to be a product of 
men better versed in legal philosophy, or students of more pro- 
found scholarship. To be sure, it reflects the current social, eco- 
nomic, and political situations. The new school of thought is re- 
treating from the revolutionary (Marxian) concept and endeavors 
to establish a transition to the evolutionary process of law. Hence 
the search for a compromise between communist utopia and cur- 
rent history is probably the outstanding characteristic of the recent 
trend.” 

The invidious terms employed by the new theorists, in their vain 
attempts to refute the concepts of Soviet law promulgated by their 
predecessors, have exceeded all bounds of decency. Thus, Profes- 
sors Pashukanis and Korovine are accused of having deliberately 
_ expounded bourgeois,. dogmatic, pluralistic concepts of interna- 
tional law under the disguise of theoretical subtleties expressed in 
ambiguous terms of “norm,” “form,” “concentric area,” etc. They 
carefully circumvented, so runs the criticism, the question of class 
content of contemporary international law. Moreover, 


“All of these “concentric areas” (aside from those of the U.S.S.R.) 
represent not independent groups of norms, but elements of one and the 
` game imperialistic system of international law. Hence, only by treating 
the content of the entire system as a means of strengthening the domin- 
ance of imperialistic countries is it possible to understand correctly the 
difference in the positive reference to international law, particularly the 
distinction between imperialistic countries of secondary rank and colonial 
and semi-colonial countries. On the other hand, the breaking up of the 
“norm” into concentric areas, without reference to the class character of 
the entire system, can give nothing but a bourgeois dogmatic exposi- 
tion.” 


The theory concerning the withering away of the state as orig- 
inally formulated by Friedrich Engels and later expounded by 
Vladimir Lenin found a new expression in Stalin’s realism. 


8 For a short statement on the “new” transitional period, see N. 8. Timasheff, 
“The Crisis in the Marxian Theory of Law,” Contemporary Law Pamphlets, Ser. 2, 
No. 1, Legal Philosophy Series, New York University School of Law, 1989). 
i 3 M. Ia. Rapoport: “Protiv Vrazhdebnekh Teorii Mezhdunarodnogo Prava” 
(“Against Hostile Theories of International Law”), in Sovetskoe Gosudarsivo 
' ("Soviet State Law”), Nos. 1-2 (1937), p. 98. This publication is the official Organ 
Instituta Gosudarsivennogo Prava Akademii Naook SSSR (‘Organ of the State Law 
Institute, Scientific Academy of the U.8.8.R.”). 
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“Even though the exploiting classes have been suppressed here, the 
_ State cannot wither away as Karl Marx expected. It would be absurd to 
think that Marx could have foreseen nearly a century ago the present in- 
ternational situation and the capitalist encirclement of this lone Marxist 
State. Therefore, the State apparatus must be maintained, including the 
Army, Navy, and political police, to protect the State from foreign ene- 
mies,” 


Regardless of theoretical subleties and “new” concepts of inter- 
national law that Soviet writers had advanced, the government 
deemed it advantageous to conform to generally postulated prin- 
ciples of international law. In the main, this was true until 
September, 1938. Since then, the Soviet régime has made moves 
of outstanding international import in defiance of generally ac- 
cepted principles of international law. To illustrate: the invasion of 
Poland, the attack on Finland, the occupation of Bessarabia, and 
military pressures brought to bear on the Baltic states. In this con- 
nection it should be pointed out that it is not our intention to de- 
fame or to condemn the Soviet régime for having broken its ob- 
ligations and treaties. Political and military events in 1941 and in 
1942 may substantiate the thesis that it was “compelled” to per- 
petrate those acts. As far as this study is concerned, suffice it to 
observe that, since the rise of Hitlerism, the Soviet government has 
been making moves fraught with danger on the home front as well 
as in its relations with foreign countries. Theorists and academi- 
cians were subsequently summoned to justify those moves on legal 
grounds and to reconcile obvious contradictions. 

Soviet juristic thought concerning the general principle jus ex 
injuria non oritur (legal continuity) is predicated on the hypothesis 
that revolution per se is justified. It would follow, therefore, that 
_ the old concepts become null and void in the storm of a social 
cataclysm, such as the Bolshevik Revolution in October, 1917, 
when one class replaced another at the helm of the state to reor- 
ganize not only economic relationships, but the entire legal sys- 
tem and the governing principles of internal and external politics. 

\ Address before the 18th All-Union Communist Party Congress, March 11, 
1989, and published in Pravda the next day. Pravda (“The Truth”) is the official 
organ of the Central Executive Committee and of the Moscow Committee of the 
Communist party—Politbureau. 

4 For a critical résumé of the principles of international law as applied by the 


Soviets up to September, 1934, see T. A. PAROS The Soviet Union and Interna- 
tional Law (New York, 1935). 
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As far as Soviet Russia’s foreign policy is concerned, what has 
mattered during the past twenty-odd years, and what will con- 
tinue to matter in the immediate future, is how Stalin interprets 
and translates into practice the theses postulated by Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin. To be sure, Soviet Russia’s foreign policy has been 
marked by wide deviations from the principles and ideologies out- 
lined in the writings of the Founding Fathers of the Revolution. 
As corroborative evidence of this deviation, we have Stalin’s ex- 
planation given in the course of an address which he delivered on 
March 10, 1939, before the Eighteenth Congress of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union: 


“We have no right to expect of the classical Marxist writers, separated 
as they were from our day by a period of forty-five or fifty-five years, that 
they should have foreseen each and every zigzag of history in the distant 
future in every separate country. It would be ridiculous to expect that the 
classical Marxist writers should have elaborated for our benefit ready- 
made solutions for each and every theoretical problem that might arise in 
any particular country fifty or one hundred years afterwards, so that we, 
the descendants of the classical Marxist writers, might calmly doze at the 
fireside and munch ready-made solutions.” Moreover, Stalin announced 
that ‘“‘as a matter of fact, the forms of our state are changing and will con- 
tinue to change in line with the development of our country and with the 
changes in the international situation.” 


Illustrative of this trend are the constitutional changes an- 
nounced on February 1, 1944, affecting the autonomy of each of 
the sixteen Union Republics.” 

These decrees appear to project post-war policies of enduring sig- 
nificance, and are signs of an internal post-war stability the like of 
which Soviet Russia has not experienced throughout the twenty- 
six years of its existence. Similarly, they indicate that the Nazi 
invasion of Russia brought about a national cohesion within the 
Soviet Union such as the Stalin régime was unable to achieve 
throughout the years it has been in power. Moreover, the gradual 
appearance of a new generation almost completely loyal to the 

16 J, Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Moscow, 1940), p. 659. This volume follows 
the eleventh Russian edition of Problems of Lenintsm, published by the State For- 
eign Languages Publishing House of Political Literature. In this connection, see also 
The Land of Socialism Today and Tomorrow; Reports ard Speeches Delivered at the 
18th Congress of the C.P.8.U. held in Moscow in March, 1989 (Moscow, 1940). 


17 Information Bulletin, Embassy of the U.8.8.R., Washington, Vol. 4, No. 15 
(Feb. 5, 1944). 
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present Soviet régime makes the process of decentralization all 
the more feasible. It may pave the way for a gradual introduction 
of political democracy within the Soviet Republics. 

In the Stalin constitution of December 5, 1936, Articles 126 and 
141 specifically assert that the Communist party, and not the 
state, is the repository of final political, economic, and administra- 

tive power. The new decrees do not change this fundamental core 
` of the Soviet Union. 

Of equal significance is the juridical structure of the Soviet 
Union. According to Article 69 of the Soviet constitution, the 
Supreme Court has no jurisdiction over the final decisions of the 
Supreme Soviet Council of the U.S.S.R.; hence the Supreme 
Soviet, or in the last analysis the Politbureau, is its own judge. The 
Union Republics will thus continue to be the functional and oper- 
ational agencies of the U.S.S.R.15 

In the light of recent Soviet concepts of law, American expon- 
ents of international law have observed that the theorists of Nazi, 
Fascist, and Communist law of nations regard the state as mankind 
in an organized unit. The totalitarian state per se is the effort to 
realize this idea, in the shortest possible time, by the ruthless use 
of political, economic, and military power. To the totalitarian state, 
therefore, war is an instrument of policy to be used whenever gov- 
ernment deems expedient. The relation of totalitarianism, of what- 
ever prototype, to international law is therefore one of incompati- 
bility. “If totalitarianism triumphs in the present war, interna- 
tional law will suffer a severe decline from which it may not re- 
cover.’ 

However, contemporary Soviet theorists distinguish sharply be- 
tween dictatorship by the proletariat and Fascist totalitarianism, 
both in philosophy and in methodology. Distinctions between the 
two opposing systems—social, economic, ideological, political—is 
the subject of the next section. 

Il. ECONOMIC FACTORS 


In consonance with the decision early in 1928 to concentrate on 
building a Socialist Fatherland, the Soviets launched a planned 


18 For a more elaborate analysis of the Soviet autonomy deorces concerning the 
transformation of the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs from Union People’s 
Comumissariats into Union Republican People’s Commissariats, see Charles Prince, 
“New Soviet Line-up,” in New York Times, Mar. 19, 1944. 

1+ Quincy Wright, “International Law and the Totalitarian States,” in this Re- 
viw, Vol. 35, No. 4, p. 743 (Aug., 1941). 
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and managed economy which called for the creating and develop- 
ing of industrial.centers in strategic areas east of the Urals. Sim- 
ilarly, the formation in Eastern Siberia of an independent and 
largely self-sufficient war economy was guided by the same prin- 
ciple. The Gosplan was charged with effectuating the purposes of 
this decision: to make the Soviet Union safe first for socialism and 
eventually for communism.”° 

The functions of the Gosplan are closely interwoven with, and its 
policies are determined by, the Politbureau.* This interlocking 
control.of the entire national economy has given the government 
its extraordinary power, its exceptional stability; it has enabled 
the. Soviet régime to survive shocks which might have.been fatal 
‘to democratic governments. 

Russia’s formidable resistance and its powerful military ma- 
chine—where, when, and how have they been built up? Why did 
Russia refuse British and American observers permission to see 
munitions factories, plants, and military stock-piles of supplies? ` 
One wonders whether the three Piatiletki (“Five-Year Plans”) were 
not in reality gigantic military preparations. 

The Gosplan formulated and executed its plans under ‘nsttdo- 
tions by the Politbureau. Ostensibly, the chief task of the first 
Piatiletka was to restore the national economy and to industrialize 
it with new plants in heavy industry. The main task of the second 
Piatiletka was to liquidate private ownership and to collectivize 
Soviet agriculture.” The third Piatiletka was presented to the Rus- 
sian people by the Commissar for Foreign Affairs as “a gigantic 
program to raise the level of national economy, culture, and gen- 
eral welfare. It is a. program for a gradual transition from socialism 
to communism,” ? 

Swayed by constantly changing conditions, the Gosplan has been 
reorganized several times during its twenty-two years of existence. 
But one emphasis has remained paramount throughout the Soviet 

30 See editorial, ““Vneshnyla Politika Strany Pobedivshego Sozialisma” (“For- 
eign Policy of a Country of Victorious Socialism”), in Izvestia, Mar. 18, 1939. 
Izvestiya (Herald) is the official organ of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the U.S.S.R. 

23 The Politbureau is the all-powerful, policy-determining Central Executive 
Committee of the Communist party of the U.S.S.R. , 

z Socialism Victorious; Reports and Speeches Delivered at the 17th Congress of. 
the C.P.S.U. held from Jan. 26 to Feb. 10, 1984, in Moscow (London, 1935). 

33 Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Tretya Piatiletka (“Tho Third Five-Year Plan”) 


(Moscow 1939), p. 5. See also Aron Yugow, Russis’s Economic Front for War and 
Peace (New York, 1942). 
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régime, namely, military needs and the imminence of war have al- 
ways received first consideration in all economic planning. 

Similarly, the organization and functioning of the kolkhozes 
(agricultural codperatives) and of the sovkhozes (state farms) have 
been geared and directed to war economy. Decentralization of in- 
dustry and collectivization of the peasantry, carried out at inhu- 
man and harsh costs, reflected the foreign policy pursued by the 
Politbureau. Also, a regional Grossraumwirtschaft that would sur- 
vive economic strangulation and political encirclement by all of 
the Great Powers was the underlying aim of the first and second 
Piatiletki. anc 

Impelled not so much by opportunistic compromises as by the 
dynamics of struggle, Sovietism temporarily moved away from its 
final goal of a classless and harmonious society. At that point, a 
theory of “the transition period” was developed which sought, 
and still seeks, to reconcile contradictions between the final goal 
and the means used to attain that end. Thus drawing extensively 
from the writings of Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, and Vladimir 
Lenin, contemporary Soviet theorists argue that the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is the inevitable link between capitalism, a society 
in which antagonistic forces reach their highest development, and 
socialism, a social order based on rules of solidarity. 

It is true that some statistics in Soviet journals must be scru- 
tinized with discretion. Nevertheless, perusal of Planovoye Khozya- 
istvo (‘Planned Economy”) and other technical and scientific jour- 
nals™ indicates the incredible economic potentialities in the eastern 
regions of the U.S.S.R.—in the Urals, Siberia, the Far East, and 
Soviet Central Asia. These regions are known to have enormous 
deposits of raw materials, namely, eighty-five per cent of the coun- 
try’s water power, sixty per cent of its wheat land, and more than 
thirty per cent of its iron ore.” 

It has been a matter of common knowledge that the Soviet 
Union has expended heavily in effort, materials, and equipment 
during the past three years (1941-43) to industrialize the Soviet 
Far East. Especially has it been active in cultivating the hinterland 

u Planovoye Khozaytsivo is the official publication of the Goslan (State Planning 
Commission): Gorny Zhurnal (“The Mining Journal’); Tyeplo ¢ Sila (“Heat and 
Power”); ‘Vyestnik Inzhenirov (“The Engineers’ Messenger”); Azerbatzhanskoe 
Naftyannoye Khozyatsivo (“The Azerbaishan Oil Industry”). 


% See William Mandel, The Soviet Far Kast (New York, 1944); also Socialist 
Construction in the U.S.S.R.; Statistical Abstract (Moscow, 1936) (Russian edition). 
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of Siberia and adjacent areas and in making it a source of supply 
of agricultural food products. On the basis of available reports, it 
seems that even during the past two years, while the Soviet Union 
has been engaged in the most savage and determined battles to drive 
out the Nazi invaders, the economic and agricultural development 
of the Soviet Far East has proceeded. uninterruptedly on a gigantic 
scale. Spasmodic reports in recent Soviet journals would seem to 
indicate that the industrialization as well as the agricultural 
. growth of that area has been carried forward on such a vast scale 

as almost to triple the speed with which the First and Second Five 
Year Plans were carried out in the Ukraine and behind the Ural 
area. 

Unlike democracies which rely on coöperation, discipline, and 
the willingness of labor and capital to make sacrifices, Soviet 
economy has been operating in terms of Realwirtschaft (real or 
natural economy). The basic structure of the Soviet economy ren- 
ders its control all the more simple. Almost from the beginning of 
its existence, the Soviet government curtailed mass civilian on 
sumption by rationing the total national expenditure of consum- 
ers’ goods in order to build up heavy industry. In war-time, the 
Soviets have resorted to more rigid and direct methods in divert- 
ing the required parts of production and income. Obviously, such 
an economy need not have recourse to the indirect controls of 
prices, taxes, wages, compulsory savings, and curtailed invest- 
ments. i 

Successful development of those resources was a matter of life 4 
and death for the Soviet Union for four reasons: (1) In view of 
seemingly imminent hostilities with Japan, it was of paramount im- 
portance to provide the necessary armament and equipment for 
the powerful Far Eastern Red Army, lest these forces be com- 
pelled to depend for their supplies on consignments travelling 6,000 
miles along the Trans-Siberian railway. (2) Russia needed a reserve 
of supplies for its armies of the west, in the event of retreat and the 
loss of arsenals and centers normally supplying them. This was 
equally true of the Air Force and Navy. (3) As noted above, Rus- 
sian farming has been mechanized on a gigantic scale. Hence food 
supplies depended (and still do) on tractors, lorries, combines; and 
these, in turn, depend on oil. (4) Of equal significance was the 
stiffening of civilian morale in the eastern regions. Accordingly, the 
proffered higher standard of living of people there had to be ac- 
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celerated, war clouds notwithstanding. Civilian needs had to be 
supplied, to immunize in some measure the local populace against 
Japanese propaganda. 

The most marked feature of the first three vears of the Third 
Five-Year Plan (1938-40) was the drastic increase in defense 
expenditure. The allocations for national defense in the 1940 0 budget 
were double the 1938 figure. Moreover, in view of the fact that 
about two-thirds of the total capital investment in industry, agri- 
culture, and transport came from grants from the national budget, 
this means that the rate of expenditure on defense amounted in 
1940 to two-thirds of capital investment. During the same three- 
year period, the industrial output of the U.S.S.R. increased from 
95,500 million rubles in 1937 to 137,500 million rubbles in 1940, 
or by forty-four per cent..This includes an increase in the output of 
the machine-building and metal-working industry by seventy-six 
per cent. 

In his report delivered at the Eighteenth All-Union Conference 
of the C.P.S.U. (B) on February 18, 1941, the chairman of the 
Gosplan said: “In respect to the output of the defense industry, 
the government was guided by a simple truth, namely, if you want 
to be prepared for any ‘surprises,’ if you do not want our people 
to be caught unawares, keep your powder dry and do not stint 
means on the production of aircraft, tanks, armaments, warships, 


and shells.’”** To keep the country in a proper state of military .” 


preparedness has been the guiding motif of the Soviet economy dur- 
ing the last decade. 

‘A similar motif was reflected in Soviet Russia’s international 
trade and intercourse, particularly in its multilateral trade agree- 
ments. The foreign trade policy of the Soviet Union was continu- 
ally reiterated by Molotov and Litvinov, prior to and during their 
tenures as Commissar for Foreign Affairs. They held that expanded 
trade with foreign countries, irrespective.of their capitalistic struc- 
ture or militarist program, was sound policy for the Soviet govern- 
ment. 2r Moreover, “their foreign trade policy has not been altered, 

% Mikolai Vosnesensky, Economic Results of the U.S.S.B. in 1940 and the Plan 
of National Economic Development for 1941 (Moscow, 1941), p. 8. Bee also Maurice 
Dobb, Soviet Economy and the War (London, 1941). 

37 Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Statii + Rechi (“Essays and Speeches”), 1985-1936 
(Moscow, 1937); Maxim M. Litvinov, Vneshniya Politika SSSR; Rechtt i Zaiavlenii 


(“Foreign Policy of the U.8.3.R.; Speeches and Statements”), 1927-1985 (Moscow, 
1937). 
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and there is no intention of changing it. This policy entailed, among 
other things, (1) liberty for official representatives of trading coun- 
tries to fulfill all necessary functions connected with trade; (2) law- 
ful intercourse between both representatives of governments and 
the citizens of trading countries; and (3) submission of foreigners 
to the jurisdiction of countries where they reside. 

However, under the theories and/or slogans of “building social- 
ism in one country,” ‘“‘naticnal security,” “self-preservation,”’ and 
“domestic order,” shifting political expediencies have been re- 
sorted to in utter disregard of international law. This has especially 
been true since May 3, 1939, when Maxim M. Litvinov was re- 
moved from the post of Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

In pursuance of this opportunism, Soviet jurists, scientists, 
economists, and political theorists have been instructed to explain 
and interpret, to justify and validate, every move made by the 
Government (such as abrozations of treaties and obvious viola- 
tions of international agreements to which the Soviet Union is a 
signatory) in terms of self-preservation. These apologists have ele- 
vated political expediency and compromise to the dignity of postu- 
lated principles of international law. 


(To be concluded in the next issue) 
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Total war may be either the negation of constitutionalism or the ulti- - 
mate test of its vitality. During the third year since Pearl Harbor, the lead- 
ing constitutional cases decided in state courts have at last begun to show 
the operation of the principle of limited. government in war-emergency 
conditions. The judicial veto has been’. :gorously used. Separation of 
powers in particular and, to some extent, non-delegability of legislative 
power have revived to new strength after a period of apparent decline. 
Minority rights, although only slightly curtailed in the readjustment to 
paramount war-time needs, have suffered more serious modifications in 
other respects. Otherwise there has been a notable absence of outstanding 
civil liberties cases. The courts have vied with legislatures in manifesting a 
growing conservatism toward the constitutional rights of labor. The posi- 
tion of the state, and especially the position of the state courts in the fed- 
eral system, has been a continuing source of constitutional development. 
Problems of government and business have more than lost their depres- 
sion-era dominance. Signs of judicial distaste for popular participation in 
the legislative process have persisted. 


I. WAR CASES 


Military Service: Incompatitality of Offices. Almost without exception, 
state courts have continued to interpret constitutional restrictions favor- 
ably to state officials absent on military duty. Even the most literal pro- 
hibitions against dual office-holding! have been ingeniously construed to 
avoid embarrassing or penalizing those rendering military service. 


1The New Jersey court of errors and appeals held that the constitutionally- 
adopted common law doctrine of the incompatibility of offices could not successfully . 
be invoked tò vacate the office of a town mayor who had accepted a commission 
in the army—not, at least, where the legislature had indicated a policy to permit 
mayors to be absent for good and sufficient cause. Kobylars v. Mercer 31 A. (2d) 208 
(N. J., Mar., 1943). Interpreting the usual prohibition against dual office-holding, 
the North Carolina supreme court advised the governor that a statute was valid 
which authorised him to grant leaves to state officials for army service. Stress was 
laid on the temporary, and hence not incompatible, character of the second office, 
and on the fact that this case fell within the reason which led the framers of the con- 
stitution expressly to exempt sérvice in the militia from the operation of the limita- 
tion. In re Advisory Opinion to the Governor, In re Yelton, 28 §8.E.(2d) 567 (N. C., 
Jan., 1944). The supreme court of California expanded its earlier liberal opinion— 
which had declared that military service vacated state office but temporarily—to 
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Soldier Vote. It is something of a paradox, therefore, that less liberality 
has been shown in dealing with the constitutional problems involved in 
the soldiers’ ballot. Not only is the record to date disappointing: it is one 
that suggests unprecedented litigation and confusion as an aftermath of 
the war elections. 

The first soldiers’ vote act to suffer was the Delaware law of 1898, which 
enabled qualified service men in two previous wars to cast their ballots at 
places of encampment.? The general absentee ballot law of 1923, having 
since been held invalid on the ground that the constitution required the 
voter to be physically present at the polling place, the court saw no escape 
from precedent. Nor could it cile the statute with Delaware’s highly 
detailed constitutional provisions designed to prevent bribery and secure 
honest elections. Under these provisions, any person challenged for the 
suspected use of money or reward in an election could clear himself by 
oath, punishment for perjury being made the penalty for swearing falsely. 
Insisting that the constitution and laws of a state have no binding effect 
beyond its territorial limits, the court pointed out that prosecutions could 
not be conducted within the state for any falsehoods that might be com- 
mitted outside. Similarly, extending hypothetical. difficulties further, the 
summary process by which county courts were authorized to deal with 
delinquent election officials could issue only within the geographic con- 
fines of the state. If any doubt remained that such constitutional provi- 
sions necessarily implied that voters must personally appear at polling 
places in Delaware, that doubt was removed in the court’s view by a con- 


cover judges of the superiér courts. This was done notwithstanding a constitutional 
declaration that “the legislature shall have no power to grant leave of absence to 
any judicial officer; any such officer who shall absent himself from the state for more 
than sixty consecutive days shall be deemed to have forfeited his office... .” This 
section was said to apply to personal, rather than military leaves, and the court 
could see no compelling reason why judges alone, “of all the officers and employees 
. of the state, should be discouraged from entering military or naval service in time 
of war.” Moreover, a constitutional clause directing judicial vacancies to be filled 
at the next general election “by the election of a judge for a full term” of six years 
was held to contemplate permanent vacancies. Hence, a temporary judicial va- 
cancy, caused by the absence of a judge on military service, is to be filled by the 
governor under the constitutional authority given him to fill all vacancies for which 
“no mode is provided by the constitution and law.” People v. Sischo, 144 P.(2d) 785 
(Calif., Dec., 1943). The only exception to the continued liberal trend was a five-to- 
four decision which held that a regent of the University of Oklahoma automatically 
forfeited his office immediately upon entering active duty as a commissioned officer 
in the Army of the United States. Wimberly v. Deacon, 144 P.(2d) 447 (Okla., 
Dec., 1943). In none of these cases did the absent official lay claim to his state 
salary. Where such a claim was made, it was not well received. Frazier v. Elmore, 
173 S.W.(2d) 563 (Tenn., July, 19483). . 
2 State ez rel Walker v. Harrington, 80 A.(2d) 688 (Del. Feb., 1943). 
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stitutional clause which secured electors against freedom from arrest ‘“dur- 
ing their attendance at elections, and in going... andreturning... ;” for 
such language, it was argued, could not be assumed to have, nor to have 
been intended to have, extraterritorial effect. Finally, the constitution and 
soldier vote law were held to be “irreconcilably antagonistic” because the 
law departed from explicit provisions of the constitution respecting the 
handling and disposition of election certificates, ballot boxes, and election 
papers. 

Three hundred and forty-one soldiers’ ballots, a number sufficient to 
change the outcome of the contest, were eliminated in a New Jersey 
municipal election because sixty- ots came from ‘unregistered 
voters and these had been inseparably commingled with the rest.* An in- 
termediate court upheld the elimination despite a specific constitutional 
guarantee that “. . . in time of war no elector in the actual military service 
of the state, or of the United States, . . . shall be deprived of his vote by 
reason of his absence... .” The court reasoned that an “elector” is a 
“qualified or legal voter,” and the qualifications of a legal voter are those 
which are determined by the legislature. Hence the statutory requirement 
of registration must be met even by “electors” in the armed forces who 
have been serving on five continents and seven seas since 1941. 

Delegation of Power to Meet War Emergency: Primaries. Could Governor 
Saltonstall, acting under his constitutional and statutory powers as 
supreme executive magistrats, and as commander-in-chief of the military 
and naval forces of Massachusetts, advance the date of the state primar- 
ies and modify provisions of the law relative to registration and absentee 
voting for the purpose of allowing time for soldiers to vote?4 This question, 
asked by the Governor, was answered in the negative by a majority of the 
‘supreme judicial court. The answer turned in part upon the validity of a 
statute, passed the month after Pearl Harbor, which conferred on the 
governor, for the duration, all constitutionally delegable “authority over 
persons and property necessary or expedient for meeting the supreme 
emergency of such a state of war.” “Without limiting the generality” of. 
this grant, the governor was authorized to “exercise authority relative to 
any or all of” the specific matters embraced in seventeen numbered sub- 
paragraphs. The act further provided that provisions of general laws and: 
ordinances in conflict with the executive’s orders should become ‘“nopera- 
tive.” j 
So sweeping and unqualified a delegation of authority, the majority of 
the court found intolerable. The legislature could not constitutionally 
grant to the governor “‘a roving commission to repeal or amend by execu- 


3 Richardson v. Radics, 85 A.(2d) 425 (N. J., Nov., 1948). 
4 Opinion of the Justices, 52 N.E.(2d) 974 (Mass., Jan., 1944). 
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tive order unspecified provisions included anywhere in the statute law 
. rules, regulations, ordinances and by-laws. .. .”” Such was not delega- 
tion, but outright “surrender of the legislative function to the executive. 

. War does not abrogate the constitution. It supplies no excuse for 
confusing legislative with executive powers.” Definition of delegated au- 
thority was made especially necessary by Article 20 of the Declaration of 
Rights which declares that the “power of suspending the laws, or the exe- 
cution of the laws, ought never to be exercised but by the legislature, or by 
authority derived from it, to be exercised in such particular cases only as 
the legislature shall expressly provide for.” Since none of the seventeen 
subparagraphs had made express provisions for effecting changes in elect- 
oral dates or requirements, it followed that these matters lay beyond the 
scope of executive order. To hold otherwise, ‘if it would not fully open 
the door to government by edict, at least would leave that door ajar.” 

Nor could the governor’s authority to advance the date of the state 
primaries be derived from a statute, passed in 1941, giving the chief magis- 
trate “full power to codperate” with federal officers and governors of other 
states “in matters pertaining to the common defense or to the common 
welfare, ... and to take any measures which he may deem proper to carry 
into effect any request of the President of the United States for action 
looking to the national defense or to the public safety.” The objects of this 
measure, the court argued, were such “immediate and tangible dangers to 
be apprehended from a state of war” as would be met by blackouts, air 
raid warnings, and the taking of means of conveyance and of food and 
fuel. “Surely there is an ample field for the coöperation mentioned in this 
section and for the carrying into effect of any request of the President, 

. without implying a grant of power to change the election laws by 
executive fiat.” “In a democracy laws relating to the conduct of elections, 
including primaries, are matters over which it is peculiarly difficult under 
any circumstances to imply a legislative intent to vest an elective officer, 
however exalted and responsible, with personal power that, in some hands 
and under some circumstances, might be susceptible of abuse to political 
and partisan advantage.” Such a grant would violate the constitutionally 
protected principle that in order to prevent oppression the people have a 
right to return “their public officers . . . to private life and to fill up vacant 
places by certain and regular elections and appointments.” . 

Chief Justice Field dissented. In his view, the precise date at which pri- 
maries were to be held was “an administrative detail of the statutory 
method of voting.” Not only might authority to determine this adminis- 
trative detail be coriferred upon the governor by the General Court, but the 
authority so conferred was also authority which the governor might 
“legally deem to be ‘expedient’ to meet the ‘supreme emergency of such a 
state of war,’’’ within the phrasing of the statute. If the general grant of 
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authority was overly broad, and perhaps unconstitutional in part, the part 
was at least severable, and the act ought to be applied in harmony with 
the general purpose of the legislature. Finally, there was no offense to 
Article 20 of the Declaration of Rights, because “The action of the gover- 
nor would be by authority ‘derived from’ the General Court and in the 
particular case of a ‘supreme emergency of such a state of war.” 

Blackout Regulations. Notwithstanding the sweeping character of many 
of the delegations, few litigants have had the hardihood to contest consti- 
tutionality of the various war-power statutes which delegated authority to 
the executive to prescribe regulations pertaining to blackouts, air raids, 
and such matters. One New Jerseyan who did so,’ relying strongly on the 
Schechter and Hot Oil decisions, was informed that the governor merely 
had been clothed with authority to perform an added executive function, 
and that courts “must take judicial notice of the fact that acts of war are 
as unpredictable and uncertain as the future unknown acts of God... .” 

Free Speech: Picketing. Is labor’s newly-won constitutional guarantee 
of the right to picket, truthfully and without violence, curtailed by war? 
The Oregon supreme court answered this question affirmatively. by sus- 
taining an injunction which had been issued to disperse picket lines estab- 
lished by members of the International Woodworkers of America (CIO).§ _ 
The members of this union had been discharged by the plaintiff logging 
company as a result of their refusal to join the Carpenters and Joiners 
Union (AFL), the latter union having secured a closed shop agreement in 
March, 1941, following its designation as exclusive bargaining representa- 
tive at a National Labor Relations Board election in 1939. It was pursuant 
to this agreement, and at the insistence of Carpenters and Joiners, that 
the CIO workmen were discharged. Habitually regarding all picket lines - 
as sacred and inviolable, and fearful lest they be blacklisted in CIO camps, 
the AFL Carpenters and Joiners then refused to cross the CIO picket line, 
thus virtually closing down the camp. A temporary injunction was granted 
in September and made permanent six days after Pearl Harbor. The court 


5 State v. Natelson Bros., 832 A.(2d) 581 (No J., June, 1948). The New Jersey 
courts also sustained, as a war measure, a city ordinance, passed in conjunction with 
similar legislation by adjoining cities, which required drug stores to close at 10:00 
p.u. on weekdays, 11:00 r.m. on Saturdays, and 9:00 p.m. on Sundays. The fact that 
overworked pharmacists might make costly mistakes made the regulation a reason- 
able exercise of police power. Spiro Drug Service, Inc., v. Board of Commissioners 
of Union City, 30 A.(2d) 892 (N. J., Mar., 1943; aff’d. 33 A.(2d) 872, Sept., 1943). 
But a Newark ordinance compelling retail stores, with certain exceptions, to close 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at 6:00 p.m. was struck down by the courts. Crawford’s 
Clothes, Inc., v. Board of Commissioners of City of Newark, 35 A.(2d) 38 (N. J., 
Jan., 1944), 

s Markham and Callow, Inc., v. International Woodworkers of America, 185 
P.(2d) 727 (Ore., Mar., 1948).. 
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decided that the state’s Norris-LaGuardia act did not forbid the injunc- 
tion, since this was a jurisdictional conflict and not a “labor dispute.” The 
argument was advanced that not all forms of picketing are constitutionally 
sanctioned by rights of free speech, and that the “delicate” judicial func- 
tion of “balancing the opposed interests of liberty and national security” 
must be performed in an awareness of “the context of total war and the 
terrible urgency of unimpeded production for national defense.” Quoting 
Justice Holmes’ famous remark in the Schenck case,’ ‘when a nation is at 
war many things that might be said in time of peace are such a hindrance 
to its effort that their utterance will not be endured so long as men fight,” 
the court concluded that if, in time of war, “the pure right of free speech 
not connected with conduct may be somewhat limited,” then surely “‘in- 
terests lying on the vague periphery of constitutional right, wherein speech 
and action are blended,” may be subjected to this “modest restraint.” 

Japanese-Americans. Counsel for a Japanese-American who had been 
convicted of the brutal murder of his Japanese-American wife in the pres- 
ence of several witnesses in a hotel lobby five months after Pearl Harbor 
contended, upon appeal, that war-induced hatred of his race was so in- 
tense as to make a fair trial impossible.* Counsel also argued that his client 
had been denied equal protection because Japanese had been excluded 
from the jury. The Colorado supreme court found no merit in either argu- 
ment. The fact that the defendant had conducted a business and had 
lived in the hotel, both of which were patronized by whites, showed that 
racial feeling had not become “so general as to constitute a mob psychol- 
ogy at the time of the trial.” Practical considerations that the war is of 
indefinite duration and that racial prejudice might well persist beyond its 
end justified denial of a motion for a continuance until after the war. Even 
if the equal protection point had been properly raised at the trial, which 
it had noi, there was no showing of systematic exclusion of Japanese from 
the panel or jury. 

A crude attempt to inhibit the business activities of Japanese-Ameri- 
cans was struck down by the Arizona supreme court.’ The case involved a 
statute which prohibited, except upon constructive notice by publication 
in the press, any transactions with a “person whose movements are re- 
stricted by operation of law or by an executive or other order authorized 
by law.” The court concluded that since the wording of the statute cov- 
ered members of the armed forces and persons incarcerated for crime, it 
was so vague, indefinite, and uncertain as to violate state and federal due 
process requirements. These requirements are not affected by the war, 


7 Schenck v. United States (1919), 249 U.S. 47, 52. 
* Honda v. People, 141 P.(2d) 178 (Colo., July, 1948; reh. den., Sept., 1943). 
? State v. Ikeda; 143 P.(2d) 880 (Ariz., Dec., 1948). 
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since the act is not in aid of any federally declared war purpose and the 
states possess no independent war power. 

War Sabotage. The national Model Sabotage Act, making criminal the 
intentional destruction of property “with reasonable grounds to believe 
that such act will hinder, delay or interfere with the preparation of the 
United States ... for... defense or for war... ,” adopted by California 
in 1941, easily withstood constitutional challenge.!° An intermediate ap- 
pellate court ruled that the statute was not so indefinite and uncertain as 
to violate due process requirements. The court thought it obvious that 
“any person of ordinary intelligence should realize, i.e., have reasonable 
grounds to believe, that the act of cutting the wings of an airplane then 
being used to train air cadets for the United States Army” would result in 
rendering the plane useless and in possible injury or death to the trainees. 
The similarity of the law to the recently-sustained federal Espionage Act,# 
and the defendant’s failure to overcome the presumption of constitutional- 
ity, were other factors mentioned in the opinion. 

War Emergency Council. An advisory opinion of the Alabama court dis- 
approved of a bill which would have created a war emergency council com- 
posed of the governor and eight members of the legislature, four of whom 
were to have been elected by members of each house. Per diem compensa- 
tion of members was held incompatible with a prohibition in the state 
constitution against any Jegislator’s appointment, during his elective 
term, to “any office of profit under this State... .”’ Of broader interest 
was the holding with regard to a provision giving the war council author- 
ity, subject only to the governor’s veto power, to employ any of the sur- 
plus in the state treasury over $750,000 as a war emergency fund to supple- 
ment any appropriation or to meet any emergency in any state depart- 
ment. One judge dissenting in part, the court advised that this provision 
did not offend against canons relating to the delegahbility of legislative 
power, the exercise of administrative power by legislative members, or the 
obligation of the legislature to appropriate only ascertainable sums. 

Post-War Planning. State post-war planning received its first consti- 
tutional analysis by any state supreme court when the Obio judges ex- 
amined the permissible membership and authority of that state’s post- 
war program commission, created in 1943.4 Twelve members of the 
. twenty-one-man commission were to be the president pro tempore of the 
senate and five members appointed by the president thereof, together 
with the speaker of the house and five members of the house appointed 
by him. The principal question was whether this arfangement violated 
constitutional clauses which declared that “no appointing power shall be 

10 People v. Gordon, 144 P.(2d) 662 (Calif., Jan., 1944). 

u 50 U.S.C. Sec. 31, Gorin v. United States, 8312 U.S. 19, 27. 

32 Opinion of the Justices, 18 So.(2d) 674 (Ala., June, 1943). 

13 State ex rel, Herbert v. Ferguson, 52 N.E.(2d) 980 (Ohio, Feb., 1944). 
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exercised by the general assembly except as prescribed in this Constitu- 
tion ...” and which prohibited members of the general assembly from 
serving in any civil offices created during their legislative terms. The court 
answered in the negative, arguing that precedent supported such appoint- 
ments if they were “‘impersonal’, that is, not of specific persons but merely 
of those who may happen to be members of a particular group at a par- 
ticular time. . . .” It was observed that in the past commissions so consti- 
tuted had been sustained under the constitutional authority of each house 
to obtain by committees or otherwise information affecting legislative ac- 
tion. “That practice having been accepted, if not expressly approved, as 
legitimate and proper for such a long period, if kept within the limitations 
herein indicated, we are disinclined to hold it invalid.” One of the limita- 
tions “herein indicated” was that the commission must remain purely a 
fact-finding body. For members of the general assembly serving on the 
commission to undertake to lease land, or even to take options on land 
for prospective park sites, in the name of the state, would be to exercise 
“sovereign power” in such a way as to constitute them civil officers within 
the inhibitions of the constitution. 

State Employees in Military Service: Continuing Half-Pay. A scheme 
described by its friends as designed to mitigate the financial hardships of 
families of public employees serving in the armed forces and by its critics 
as a shameless pressure-group raid upon the public treasury received the 
negative of the Pennsylvania: supreme court in a veto filled with constitu- 
tional stereotype. An act of 1917, which had been administered unchal- 
lenged during World War I, and which was amended in 1941-42, provided 
for continuing payments during the period of military service to depend- 
ents of regular employees of the state and its political subdivisions. Re- 
gardless of the need of the dependent or the length of service of the em- 
ployee, payments were to be one-half of the employees’ salary up to a 
maximum of $4,000 per year, with the further provision that in no case 
were amounts paid to exceed $2,000 annually in combination with the 
payments made by the federal government. Although the New York court 
recently had upheld legislation of this type as designed to recognize and 
reward faithful public service, the Pennsylvania majority vigorously 
condemned the measure as ‘paternalism run riot,” and as special legis- 
lation which created a “favored class consisting of the dependents of fewer 
than two per cent of those 750,000 Pennsylvanians now in the nation’s 
war service.” Thus the central issue was whether public employees con- 
stituted a separate class or whether an act which applied to but two per — 
cent of all affected employees was arbitrary and defective special legisla- 
tion. 


` M Kurts. v. City of Pittsburgh, 31 A.(2d) 257 (Pa., Mar., 1943). 
1s Hoyt v. Broome County, 34 N.E.(2d) 481 (N. Y., May, 1941). 
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In the majority’s view, a classification so narrowly drawn, and which in 
practice favored public employees over farmers, eraployees in private 
industry, and professional men, was “spurious and unsubstantiaL”’ For 
the Pennsylvania constitution to authorize “pensions or gratituities for 
military services” for all who rendered such services was. one thing; “to 
interpret such a provision as authorizing gratuities to that small percent- 
age of persons now in war service but who were public employees is so ob- 
viously a different thing that it should require no argument to point it 
out.” No more warrant could be found for granting pensions only to pub- 
lic employees than could be found for granting them to college graduates 
‘or former carpenters. Two judges disagreed on the grcund that the classi- 
fication was reasonable and supported by the precedents of the workmen’s 
compensation laws and the preference given veterans in the civil service. 

Police Power. Unwilling to foster by silence “the dalusion that a town 
may... defy the commonwealth and its courts,” the highest court of 
Massachusetts soberly reviewed the weapons in its “ample armory of 
equity.’”* It then “commended” the recalcitrant townsmen of Hudson to 
comply forthwith with an order of the state health department which re- 
quired chlorination of city water as a war measure intended to guard 
against possible sabotage. Counsel had advanced the novel argument that 
“democracy is dead” unless the voters in town meeting were left free to 
exercise their untrammeled judgment and to refuse to appropriate money 
even to discharge adjudicated duties or obligations of the town. 

Eminent Domain. Under the Alabama constitution,” a city exercising 
the power of eminént domain is made liable for consequential damages 
“for... property injured or destroyed by ... its... works... or im- 
provements.’’!8 Does such liability accrue where a city street is improved 
as a federal project under agreement with the state highway department 
to provide an access road to Fort McClellan military reservation? The 
state high court held not; the project was federal, not municipal. It had 
been initiated by military authorities under the Defense Highway Act of 
1941.% It was a war measure. The fact that the federal government had 
been given access to the street by formal ordinance, that the ordinance 
approved plans for the project, and agreed to hold the state harmless 
against any suits that might arise, did not convert a federal improvement 
into one by the city. The damages suffered were to be regarded as ‘“‘‘loss, 
not injury; inconvenience, not wrong—to which every citizen must sub- 
_ mit... for the public good.’” 
Freedom of Religion. A rew four-and-a-half million dollar air base ad- 


16 Commonwealth v. Town of Hudson, 52 N.E.(2d) 566 (Mass., Dec., 1943). 

4 Bec. 235, Constitution of 1901. 

18 Brock v. City of Anniston, 14 So.(2d) 519 (Ala., May, 1943, reh. den., June, 
1943). u 23 U.8.C.A. sec. 101-117. 
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jacent to the city of Moultrie brought an influx of construction workers 
and military personnel which increased the population by one-third and 
doubled pedestrian and auto traffic at rush hours. These facts were cited 
by the Georgia supreme court as valid grounds for an ordinance which 
prohibited sidewalk sales of “any goods, wares, merchandise, pamphlets, 
magazines ...or other article of value on any Saturday between the 
hours of 12:00 noon and 9:00 p.m.’”’ on the principal, main congested 
streets.° The fact that the ordinance was non-discriminatory and was 
limited as to time and place clearly established it as a valid police regula- 
tion. Jehovah’s Witnesses’ arguments that their religious freedom had 
been infringed by its application were therefore without merit. ‘“The con- 
stitutional guarantee of the exercise of religious freedom does not extend 
to acts which are inimical to the peace, good. order, and morals of society.” 

War Housing. Efforts to relieve an acute housing shortage in the vicinity 
of the Charleston Navy Yard were partially frustrated by restrictions on 
fiscal powers in the South Carolina constitution.” The opinion of the court 
was a virtual reducto ad absurdum of the intent theory of constitutional 
construction. The supreme court thought that it was axiomatic that 
“when the constitution was . . . adopted in 1895, sewerage systems were 
unknown in rural communities and could not have been in contemplation 
of the framers” when they used the word “‘ordinary” in describing county 
purposes for which taxes might be levied and bonds issued. Nor was it 
arguable that “the construction and operation of sewerage systems in the 
comparatively small sections of the whole large territory of the county of 
Charleston in which the V-Housing Corporation may construct houses for 
` rent or sale would be of benefit to the whole.” For these reasons, the court 
enjoined performance of the contract whereby: a four-million-dollar pri- 
vate housing development was to have been paved and sewered by the 
county. : 

Price Control. Seldom have state courts been called upon to decide 
more challenging federal questions, or questions bearing more intimately 
upon their own powers, than those raised during the past year by sections 
203, 204, and 205 of the federal Emergency Price Control Act of 1942. 
The first two of these sections established an administrative remedy for 
those protesting rent and price regulations, created the federal Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals, and endowed it, subject to review by the United 


2 Jones v. City of Moultrie, 27 S.E.(2d) 89 (Ga., Sept., 1948). 

2 The pertinent portion of the constitution reads: “Section 6, Article X; The 
General Assembly shall not have power to authorize any county or township to levy 
a tax or issue bonds for any purpose except for education purposes, to build and re- 
pair publie roads, buildings and bridges, to maintain and support prisoners, pay 
jurors, county officers, and for litigation, quarantine and court expenses and for 
ordinary county purposes, to support paupers, and pay past indebtedness.” 

% Doran v. Robertson, 27 8.E.(2d) 714 (S. C., Nov., 1943). 
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States Supreme Court, on certiorari, with “exclusive jurisdiction to deter- 
mine the validity” of regulations issued under the act. Section 204 (d) 
further provided that no other court, “Federal, State, or Territorial, shall 
have jurisdiction or power to consider the validity of any such regulation, 
or to stay, restrain, enjoin, or set aside, any provision of this act... .” 
Section 205 granted the state court concurrent jurisdiction over enforce- 
ment suits. Though it has since upheld the act as a whole and these speci- 
fic provisions individually,* the United States Supreme Court, in the case 
of Lockerty v. Phillips, held merely thas jurisdiction to enjoin the enforce- 
` ment of regulations might be validly withdrawn from United States dis- 
trict courts. The question whether the constitutionality of the act or regu- 
lations might be raised in courts other than the Emergency Court of 
Appeals “either by way of defense to & criminal prosecution or in a civil 
suit brought for some other purpose than to restrain enforcement of the 
act or regulations . . .”* was expressly undecided. State courts were thus 
presented with these highly interesting questions: (1) Can Congress invest 
state courts with jurisdiction over cases arising under federal legislation 
and, at the same time, withhold from them power to determine the con- 
stitutionality thereof? (2) When Congress has not restricted enforeament 
to the United States courts, must state courts enforce a right of action 
created by a federal statute? . 
While agreeing unanimously that the substantive provisions of the 
federal act were constitutional, five state supreme courts reached diver- 
gent conclusions on these issues. The Alabama supreme court answered 
the first question affirmatively, dismissing an injunction suit brought to 
restrain the enforcement of the act on grounds of unconstitutionalivy.* It 
reasoned that a case in which the validity of a federal statute or regulation 
is called into question is a case or controversy arising under the constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States, and hence is part of the judicial power 
of the United States, under Article III of the Constitution, all or any 
part of which Congress may withhold from state courts. The Kansas su- 
preme court reached an opposite result.” Contrary to the Lockerty deci- 
sion and the precise language of the statute, it entertained an affirmative 
action designed to test the validity of the act. Without detailed analysis, 
it found justification in the essertion that “whenever Congress enacts 
legislation and confers jurisdiction on a court to hear and decide a case, it 
* likewise confers jurisdiction to determine whether the act is constitu- 
tional.” The Indiana supreme court took an easier course.” It simply ig- 


2 Bowles v. Willingham, 648. Ct. 641 (1944); Yakus v. United States, 64 S. Ct. 
660 (1944). % Lockerty v. Phillips, 63 S. Ct. 1019 (1943). 

% Kittrell v. Hatter, 10 80.(2d) 827 (Ala., Nov., 1942). 

s Ritchie v, Johnson, 144 P.(2d) 925 (Kans., Jan., 1944). 

31 Campbell v. Heiss, 53 N.E.(2d) 634 (Ind., Mar., 1944). 
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nored the withdrawal provision, and passed on the validity of the sub- 
stantive provisions without so much as mentioning section 204(d). The 
Dlinois and California courts managed to escape the issue by arguing that 
the words “stay, restrain, enjoin, or set aaide,” did not prevent a court, in 
which an enforcement action had been commenced, from considering the 
validity of a defense of unconstitutionality.** Having before them con- 
sumers’ actions for penalties under the act, they deemed themselves to be 
within the field left open by the Lockerty opinion. But the California 
judges plainly intimated that the withdrawal provision would be uncon- 
stitutional if this construction were not possible. 

.The second question was even more significant than the first, in view 
of the general refusal of state courts to enforce penal acts of Congress. 
This refusal had been based upon the conilict-of-laws rule against supply- 
ing criminal sanctions for a foreign state. A brief resort to Article VI of 
the federal Constitution satisfied the Illinois supreme court that the 
United States is not a foreign jurisdiction. “The laws of Congress are as 
much the laws of this state as the enactments of our own legislature.” The 
California judges saw less compulsion in Article VI, but held that the state 
courts “should willingly and unequivocally recognize a clear constitutional 
duty” to entertain suits on rights of action created by Congress. The 
power involved could not be a part of the constitutional judicial power, 
because that power is vested by the constitution in the Supreme and in- 
ferior federal courts, whose judges, unlike those of the state courts, are 
appointed by the President and hold their offices during good behavior. 
Hence the court rested its conclusion “upon the character of the relation- 
ship” between the national and state government, for these rights of action 
were not created by a “totally unrelated sovereign.” The intention of the 
framers, early acts of Congress, and the language of Article VI all indi- 
cated, however “wavering and uncertain” may have been the course of 
judicial decisions, that the federal system contemplated “a utilization by 
Congress of the states as agencies for the execution of federal powers.” 
£ .. the courts have increasingly recognized the codperative nature of 
our federal system and that there are, in fact, no reserved state powers 
which may be asserted in hostility to the authorized exercise of the federal 
power.... A selfish and jealous assertion by state courts of non-existent 
‘sovereign’ rights is untenable in the present case.’ 


38 Regan v. Kroger Baking Co., 54 N.E.(2d) 210 (OL, Mar., 1944); Miller v. 
Municipal Court of Loa Angeles, 142 P.(2d) 297 (Calif., Sept., 1943). 

2 The suit here was for $50 and costs, the maximum jurisdictional limits of the 
small claims court. under California law, and hence the consumer had chosen a court 
of “competent jurisdiction.” This was true despite the absence of a claim for at- . 
torneys’ fees (attorneys being banned by California law from small claims courts), 
even though section 205(e) of the federal act in terms provides for a minimum re- 
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II. NON-WAR CASES 


A. GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND PROCHDUEB 


Legislation: Power to Repeal Constitutionally Mandatory Law. The out- 
standing decision of the year not directly related to the war or to the war 
effort set aside the repeal of the Tennessee poll tax.*® The decision aroused 
extroardinary interest doctrinally and historically as well as socially and 
politically, for it raised a simple but fundamental question which seems 
never to have been squarely decided by any court during a century and 
a half of constitutional interpretation. This question is whether a statute 
in execution of a mandatory but non-self-executing constitutional provi- 
sion can be repealed by subsequent legislation. Opinions by the majority 
of the court answering in the emphatic negative not only left critics un- 
convinced, but injected new lize into the whole poll-tax controversy. Sur- 
prisingly enough, neither the majority nor the dissenting opinions men- 
tioned that the Tennessee legislature had once before repealed the tax as a 
prerequisite for voting, and that during the twenty-year period 1871-95 
the levy had been purely for revenue purposes.*! 

Article II, section 28, of the constitution of 1870 provides that “all male 
citizens of this State over the age of twenty-one years, except such per- 
sons as may be exempted by law on account of age or other infirmity, 
shall be liable to a poll tax of not less than fifty cents, nor more than one 
dollar per annum.” In 1870, at the first session after adoption of the con- 
stitution, the legislature fixed the amount at one dollar, the age limits at 
twenty-one and fifty years, and provided exemptions based on physical 
incapacity. These provisions, with amendments extending their applica- 
tion to “every inhabitant” (subject to the earlier age limits and exemp- 
tions) were incorporated into the code of 1932. After five years of mount- 
ing agitation, the legislature in 1943 repealed statutory provisions for the 
poll tax both as a tax and as & prerequisite for voting. Constitutionality 
of the repeal was at once attacked by taxpayers, only one of whom was 


covery of $50 “plus reasonable attorneys’ fees and costs as determined by the court.” 
In North Carolina, under whose constitution and laws the justices courts have 
jurisdiction of amounts not exceeding $200 and no power to award attorneys’ fees, 
a consumer who asked $50 and attorneys’ fees was held not to have selected a court 
of “competent jurisdiction.” The question “whether . . . a justice of the peace would 
have jurisdiction of an action for a penalty not in excess of $200 under the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act...if no attorneys’ fee was demanded,” was expressly 
reserved for decision when it should arise. Hopkins v. Barnhardt, 27 8.H.(2d) 644 
(N. C., Nov., 1943). i 

30 Biggs v. Beeler, 173 8.W.(2d) 144 (Tenn., July, 1943); same case, 173 8. W. (2d) 
946 (Sept., 1943). f 

& H. N. Williams, “The Poll Tax and Constitutional Problems Involved in Its 
Repeal,” Universtiy of Chicago Law Rev., Vol. 11, pp. 177-183 (Feb., 1944). 
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shown. to be liable for the levy, but who nevertheless claimed that their 
interests were adversely affected because new taxes would be necessary to 
meet the deficit created by repeal. The supreme court, two judges dis- 
senting, declared unconstitutional the section which repealed the poll tax 
as a revenue measure.® 

In the view of the majority, the constitutional provision was an im- 
perative command which the legislature, once having obeyed, could not 
later repudiate. To be sure, the legislature might originally have disre- - 
garded the command, and the courts would have been powerless to en- 
force compliance. “But, when the constitutional command has been car- 
ried into execution, and incorporated into operative law, the courts, which 
may not say shall, have the authority and the solemn obligation to say 
shall not.” The majority recognized the general rule that no legislature can 
bind its successors. “. . . but we herv deal with an exception, which we con- 
ceive to be sound in principle and compelled by a controlling constitu- 
tional mandate. We look through form to subs<ance. In form, this act re- 
peals former acté of the legislature, but who can deny that in substance 

. it renders inoperative a constitutional valerate to the extent, at 
least, of a tax of fifty cents on ‘all male citizens . . . over the age of twenty- 
one years... .’” 

The majority conceded that in-so far as the code sections had extended 
the tax beyond “‘all male citizens” the repeal violated no express constitu- 
tional mandate. But since there was no indication that the legislature had 
intended the repealing act to apply merely to women in case it should be 
held void as to men, the act fell in its entirety. 

A dissenting opinion by the chief justice tartly observed that the court 
had entertained “an assault by taxpayers upcn a statute which relieves 
them of a burden,” thus disregarding the rule that one not adversely 
affected by a statute cannot challenge its validity. “Stripped of its elo- 
quence and ethics, the substance of the majority opinion is that obedience 
` to a mandate of the constitution by one Legislature introduces into that 
instrument a warrant to this court to compel obedience to the mandate 
by a subsequent legislature.” Such a view showed too little regard for 
- the separation of powers. 

The second dissenting opinion, even more emphatic, decried the notion 
that the court was “the keeper of the conscience of the legislature. . 


3 The apparent ease with which the opinions confined attention to constitution- 
ality of the act repealing the poll tax as a tax (ch. 37), in disregard of chap. 38 (re- 
pealing the tax as a prerequisite for voting and esta>lishing a system of state-wide 
registration of voters), was explained by the fact that sec. 26 of chap. 38 asserted 
that the entire chapter was enacted in anticipation of the repeal of one of the sections 
repealed by chap. 37. Thus, invalidation of chap. 37 effectively blocked the entire 
program adopted in 1943. 
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We are here faced with the incongruity, if not absolute absurdity, of beirg 
called upon to yield obedience and compel obedience, to a statute that 
has been repealed and a constitutional provision that is admittedly not 
self-executing. Such a thing is unknown to the history of English and 
American jurisprudence.’’* 

Critics of the decision™ saw two courses open to anti-poll-tax forces. 
The first—amendment of the unamended constitution of 1870%—obvi- 
ously had little to recommend it. More promising appeared to be removal 
of the tax as a qualification for voting by women, and repeal of the statu- 
tory requirement of the tax as a qualification for voting in primary and 
municipal elections. This second course was suggested by an earlier deci- 
sion which held primaries not to be “elections” within the meaning cf 
constitutional clauses defining and limiting the suffrage. Such actions 
would permit the immediats achieverment of partial objectives, and might 
eventually break down resistance to constitutional amendment. Careful 
draftsmanship might also exploit the legislative precedent created by tha 
unchallenged repeal, in 1871, of the tax as a prerequisite for voting. 

Direct Legislation: Initiative. The legislature’s power to nullify an in- 
itiative measure passed at the polls was upheld by the Idaho supreme 
court in a decision which sustained legislative repeal of the popularly- 

‘adopted Senior Citizen’s Grants Act of 1942.% The court reasoned that 
although by the constitutional amendment of 1912, the people “as an 
afterthought” had “reclaimed” “‘the power to propose laws, and enact the 
same at the polls independent of the legislature,” their action gave no 
more force “or effect to initiative legislation than to legislative acts,” 
because no specific limitation hed been placed on the legislature’s power o? 
alteration and repeal. Considerations of policy and expediency which war- 
ranted the court in thus following the weight of authority were that the 
procedure constitutionally incumbent on the legislature in the passage of 
an act insures opportunity for analysis, discussion, and amendment not 
present in the case of actions by the people; that between elections emer- 
gencies might require immediate modification of initiative legislation in 
the public welfare; and finally that the people have a dual remedy in that 
they may, at the next election, select new representatives or reénact legis- 
latively repealed measures or do both. The dissenting chief justice ob- 
jected that the decision rendered initiative legislation dependent upon 


* Upon petition for rehearing, cpponents tardily challenged the view that the 
constitutional provision was mandatory; but their arguments were deemed uncon- 
vincing. 4H. N. Williams, op. cit. supra, note 81. 

a Combs, “An Unamended State Constitution: The Tennessee Constitution of 
1870,” in this Ruview, Vol. 32, pp. 514-524 (1988). 

“ Ledgerwood v. Pitts, 125 3.W. 1036 (1910). 

sa Luker v. Curtis, 186 P.(2d) £78 (Idaho, Apr., 1943). 
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the legislature, not “independent” of it, and annulled the provision of the 
constitution by conceding to the legislature the power to repeal initiative 
measures as often as enacted. 

Direct Legislation: Referendum. A similarly restrictive attitude toward 
popular participation in the leg-slative process was manifested by the 
New Mexico supreme court. It construed the constitutional referendum 
clause, which exempted “public health” measures from reference to the 
people, as withholding from popular vote an old age assistance tax act.” 
The court found “no difficulty in sensing a valid relationship” between 
the “public health” as here used and a statute designed to provide senior 
citizens “ʻa reasonable subsistancs compatible with decency and health.” 
It argued that statutes enacted fcr the protection of the public health un- 
der the police power were enacted also for the protection of the public 
health under the clause governing referability. The absence of the words 
“necessary” and “immediate” from the clause and a similar absence of any 
provision for the initiative, both of which were almost universal in states 
having the referendum, were regarded as “furnishing further proof” that 
the framers had an “undeniably conservative idea” about the referendum. 
An elaborate one-judge dissent argued that there is a commonly under- 
stood and legislatively followed difference between health and relief legis- 
lation, and that “public health” chould be broadly construed for the pur- 
pose of determining the constitut-onality of exertions of the police power, 
but narrowly construed for the purpose of determining referability. 

Elections: Minority Parties. Under a general legislative provision ap- 
plying to all parties whose candidates had not polled more than one per 
cent of the total vote cast in any election during the preceding two years, 
the only nominating procedure open to the Communist party in Balti- 
more was a certified independert petition signed by 1,500 voters who 
stated that they intended to votefor the person nominated.** These names 
were then to be published in a newspaper of general circulation and were 
to be accompanied by a fee of twenty-five cents per name to defray the 
costs of publication. The Maryland court of appeals held that the ar- 
rangement did not violate the seerecy of the ballot nor impose unreason- 
able and oppressive discriminaticn against minority parties. The statute 
was viewed as a legitimate means of preventing fraud; both the publica- 


31 State ex rel. Hughes v. Cleveland, 141 P.(2d) 192 (N. M., Sept., 1943). Char- 
acterizing its form as “miserably abortive . . . impossible, meaningless, and absurd,” 
and as “drafted by the administrative branch as an eleventh-hour matter,” the 
Montana supreme court invalidated tne referendum of a gasoline tax highway bond 
measure on the ground that an appropriation of election costs was included and the 
constitutional power of referendum does not extend to appropriations of money. 
Burgan and Walker v. State Highway Commission, 137 P.(2d) 663 (Mont. May, 
1943). 38 Munsell v. Hennegan, 31 A. (2d) 640 (Md., Apr., 1943). 
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tion and the fee “would maks any person circulating the petition careful 
he did not write in names of people who did not sign.” The court added 
arguments upholding the enactment as a reasonable regulation apart from 
fraud. 

Elections: Disqualification for Office. A novel and direct attempt to en- - 
force judicial abstention from active politics reckoned without the rule 
that legislatures may not add to constitutionally-prescribed qualificaticns 
for office: the Delaware court invalidated on this score a statute of 1941 
which had made it “unlawful” for any member of the state judiciary, in- 
cluding a justice of the peace, to be a candidate for any elective office dur- 
ing his judicial term and for six months thereafter.?? 

Executive. The problem of interpreting constitutional-provisions, framed 
exactly a century ago, so as to maintain a clearly established, responsible 
state executive under modern conditions of travel and communication was 
presented to the New Jérsey supreme court.“ The immediate occasion ` 
was a contest over the validity of a statute which the acting goverror 
signed several hours after the absent governor had returned to the state. 

_The outcome hinged on the meaning of the word “return” in a constitu- 
tional declaration that “in case... of the governor’s... absence from 
the state, . . . the powers, duties . . . of the office shall devolve upon the 
president of the senate... until the governor... shall return....” In 
holding that the word implied more than a physical return to the geo- 
graphical bounds of the.state, the court majority relied principally upon | 
the confusion and uncertainty that would result from the physical pres- 
ence standard. “Implicit . . . in the arrangements for the president of the 
senate...’ to exercise the functions cf the governor’s office ‘‘is the cor- 
relative duty of the governor to give notice to the acting governor that he 
has returned... and... that he is ready to resume his executive powers 
and duties.” Without denying the practical difficulties of the contrary 
holding, two dissenting judges thought it an anomalous and confusing 
consequence of the decision that all official acts, if any, performed by the 
governor after his return, but before giving the required notice, were in- 
valid. 

A general legislative restriction forbidding the governor to reappoint 
to the same or any other office, during the vacation of the senate, any 
nominee whom the-senate had previously refused to confirm was-invali- 
dated by a three-to-two decision of the West Virginia supreme court of 
appeals.“ The legislative act of 1943 being an enlargement of a constitu- 


3° Buckingham v. State ez rel. Killoran, Atty-Gen., 85 A.(2d) 903 (Del., Jan., 
1944). 3 
40 In re An Act Concerning Alcoholic Beverages, 31 A.(2d) 887 (N. J., Apr., 
` 1943). ; 
il State ex rel. Downey v. Sims, 26 S.E. (2d) 161 (W. Va., May-June, 1943). 
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tional prohibition against such vacation reappointment to the same of- ` 

fice, the majority satisfied itself with a reference to the maxim that “the 

expression of one thing is the exclusion of ancther.” The two dissenters 

protested the majority’s refusal to take cognizance of the fact, brought 
- out in oral argument, but improperly presented in the record, that by 

waiting ten months until the senate had adjourned, the governor had 
- evaded the constitutional requirement that hə submit appointments to 
existent vacancies during a senate session. 

Judiciary. Although nearly half of the stazes have now adopted this 
form of professional self-regulation, often at the initiative of the courts, ` 
and seldom without their approval, the struggle against integration of the 
Wisconsin bar raised interesting constitutional questions. Acting-Gov- 
ernor Goodland first vetoed the measure which authorized integration 
and then sued* in his joint capacity as an attomey, elector, taxpayer, and 
chief executive, to enjoin publication in the oficial state paper—publica- 
tion being, under the Wisconsin constitution, the final and indispensable 
step in the enactment of any statute. The injunction was denied by the 
supreme court, although not before the Governor was admonished by the - 
judges that, each of the three departments of zovernment being supreme 
in its field, the court could not enjoin the legislative process at any point 
and the executive had “no more right or authority to intervene” than had 
the court. 

The questions iai by the Governor’s suit as to the validity of enact- 
ment, plus other constitutional questions framed by the court on its own 
initiative, were then fully argued and answered in a second opinion.“ 
This opinion developed the interesting fact that Wisconsin courts hereto- 
fore had been with the minority which refuses to regard the enrolled bill as 
conclusive, rather permitting reference to the legislative journals on doubt- 
ful points. But ‘‘very strong and cogent reasons” were seen for not now 
extending this rule: unrestricted judicial inquiry could entail only uncer- 
tainty and confusion; it would be neither proper nor profitable for courts 
to undertake to reform the legislature’s records. So long, therefore, as the 
ayes and nays had been taken and duly recorded, constitutional require- 
ments were satisfied and no attacks upon the enrolled bill would be coun- 
tenanced. 

A more navel objection raised by the Governor was that because of 
many paired votes in the assembly “two-thirds of the members present,” 
as constitutionally required, had not concurred in the passage over his 
veto. However, the court found that since house rules had been fully com- 
plied with, and since neither these rules not historic practice had ever re- 


48 Goodland v. Zimmerman, 10 N.W.(2d) 180 (Wis., June, 1943). 
í Integration of Bar Case, 11 N.W. (2d) 604 (Wis., Nov., 1943; one judge dis- 
sented). 
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garded a paired vote as other than absent in a legislative sense, the two- 
thirds majority might be determined by disregarding the pairs. It was not 
even necessary to pair in the ratio of two for one, rather than one for one, 
upon vetoed measures. Moreover, since control of admissions to the bar 
was strictly a judicial function, within the inherent powers of the court, 
and subject to no outside interference, there was no merit in the argument 
that the statute delegated legislative power to the supreme court. Other 
doubts“ were similarly resolved in favor of the statute, but the court con- 
cluded that because of the absence of so many members in military and 
war service “integration. should not be proceded with at the present 
time.” This was also the conclusion of the Minnesota supreme court. 
Other legislative attempts to interfere with the inherent powers of the 
courts were condemned by the judges in less conciliatory terms. In an 
advisory opinion, the Massachusetts supreme judicial court informed state 
legislators that they could not constitutionally provide for a complete ap- 
pellate court retrial of the facts of a superior court conviction for contempt 
—not, at least, if “the contempt was committed in the presence of the 
` court or so near as to obstruct the administration of justice.” The pro- 
posed legislation was said to be “so far calculated to render inoperative 
the power of a trial court” as to constitute a forbidden “interference by the 
legislative department with the powers of the judicial department.” This 
was true notwithstanding the legislature’s admittedly broad power over 
the inferior courts. Decisions of the United States Supreme Court with 
respect to Congressional power over criminal contempts in inferior federal 
courts were declared to be without restrictive authority in Massachu- 
setts, because the federal Constitution, unlike that of Massachusetts, 
contains no explicit provision relating to the separation of powers. 


B. RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS 


Labor. State courts have only begun to pass upon constitutionality of 
recent, war-time, restrictive labor legislation. In one of the first major 
cases, the high court of Texas upheld a mild act of 1943 which required 
paid labor organizers to register with the secretary of state and secure an 
organizers’ card before soliciting union members.” The court held that 


“ This dissenting justice argued that integration was a matter which the “‘egis- 
lature... may, perhaps,” accomplish under the police power, “but if it may it 
would seem that it may, for like reason, if there be any, organize the barbers and 
the plumbers and the machinists and the members of any other trade or class of 
workman into a trade or labor union. But. . . the legislature... may not, in my 
opinion, delegate the exercise of that power to this court....” 

ü Petition of Integration of Bar of Minnesota, 12 N.W.(2d) 515 (Minn., Dee. 
1943). A 
u In re Opinion of the Justices, <9 N.E.(2d) 252 (Mass., May, 1948). 

4? Ex parte Thomas, 174 8.W.(2d) 958 (Tex., Oct-Nov., 1943). 
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since “labor unions enter into practically every business . . . and greatly 
affect the economic condition of the country,” the right of the state under 
the police power to regulate them and protect the public welfare is beyond 
question. Nor did the requirement of registration abridge the right to 
speak or solicit others to join a union. The requirement was designed to 
prevent fraud and misrepresentation by unaccredited organizers. ‘The 
act confers no unbridled discretion on the Secretary of State to grant or 
withhold a registration card at will... .” 

Much more disappointing to labor was a decision of the Alabama 
judges,** later made final by action of the United States Supreme Court, 
in denying certiorari. This decision upheld as a valid exercise of the 
state’s police power a curiously drawn statute, originally enacted in 1921, 
which had been thought by the lower court and some commentators to 
be subject to the same vice as the code section held void by the Supreme 
Court in Thornhill v. Alabama. The statute declared that “‘two or more 
persons who, without a just cause or legal excuse for so doing, enter into 
any combination, conspiracy, agreement, arrangement, or understanding 
for the purpose of hindering, delaying, or preventing any other persons, 
firms, corporation, or association of persons from carrying on any lawful 
business, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” The crucial phrase ‘without a 
just cause or legal excuse,” the court found to be “not without meaning 
legally, inherently and historically.” It meant simply “unlawfully.” Bot- 
tomed on this construction, the opinion advanced by broad sweeps: state 
and federal cases guaranteed the property right lawfully to conduct one’s 
business without wrongful interference from others. The holding and 
opinion of the United States Supreme Court in Milk Wagon Drivers v. 
Meadowmoor Dairies left to the states ‘ample discretion in dealing with 
manifestations of force in the settlement of industrial conflicts.” Far from 
being unconstitutional, the statute was “within the just distinction” es- 
tablished by the Meadowmoor case. Thus, the question certified by the 
lower court was decided without reference to the facts, the supreme court 
saying merely that “ample evidence” supported the appellant’s convic- 
tion. So advised, the lower court upheld his conviction for conspiring to 
prevent “C. P. Hansel from carrying on... the business of building 
houses.” ` . 

The facts not referred to were these: members of the A.F.L. Building 
Trades Council picketed Hansel, bearing placards stating that the con- 
tractor was unfair to organized labor. The purpose was to force employ- 
ment of union workers. Since the defendant was a member of this line, 
his conviction really was for picketing. The complaint alleged no vio- 

48 Lash v. State, 14 Bo. (2d) 229 (Ala., Feb., 1943). 
43 84 8. Ct. 192 (1943). 
5 Lash v. State, 14 So.(2d) 235 (Ala., Mar.—Apr., 1943). 
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lence on the part of the defendant, but evidence was introduced to show 
that certain acts of violence had attended the picketirig—rocks had been 
thrown at the houses; and, on one occasion, at automobiles of non-union 
workers. Overlooking the extraordinary form of the opinion, critics 
stressed the great “difference between an injunction to prevent violence 
(the Meadowmoor situation) and a conviction for conspiracy after the 
acts of violence have occurred in connection with picketing by those not 
charged with committing the acts of viclence.”= 

Amid this intensifying judicial reaction® toward organized labor, a di- 
vided New Mexico supreme court struck down a statute, passed in 1941, 
which operated to the disadvantage of unorganized, migratory farm 
workers.®* The statute, enacted in a number of states but hitherto con- 
stitutionally untested, required non-residents who were gainfully employed 
in New Mexico to register their automobiles and pay a fee; non-resident 
car operators not so employed, i.e., tourists, were granted a ninety-day 
exemption. The majority of the court could perceive no reasonable rela- 
tionship between the economic purpose of the law and the regulations 
imposed for its attainment. Nor could the enactment rest on the state’s 
admittedly large powers over the highways so long as tourists, who were 
exempt, made more use of the highways than did seasonal farm laborers. 
The dissenting justice argued that the legislature should be left free to 
choose between the competing economic theories, especially when so many 
other states had legislated on the same distinction “without drawing a 
challenge on constitutional grounds. .. .” 

Jury: Exclusion of Negroes. Systematic rejection of Negro jurors by 
means of peremptory challenges was held consistent with state and federal 
due process and equal protection requirements by the Michigan supreme 
court in a decision that grew out of the Detroit “numbers racket” prose- 
cutions.™ Even though 60 defendants were on trial, giving the prosecution 
upwards of 300 peremptory challenges—a number sufficient to eliminate 
all of 30 or more Negroes on the panel—the court thought it apparent 
that the argument of the Negro defendant attacking the use of the 
challenges was untenable. To compel the prosecution either to assign a 


= Owens, “Study of Recent Labor Legislation,” IU. Law Rev. p. 316 (Jan.—Feb., 
1944). 

5 See Markham and Callow v. International Woodworkers of America, supra 
note 6, stated in the section on War Cases. Cf. Pittman v. Mix, 11 So.(2d) 791 (Fla., 
Feb., 1948), wherein the supreme court of Florida decided without difficulty that an 
ordinance of the town of Perry which prohibited organization of labor unions and 
solicitation of members and membership fees violated provisions of the Declaration 
of Rights relating to due process, freedom of speech and press, enjoyment of life and 
liberty, and acquisition, possession, and protection of property. 

3 State v. Pate, 138 P.(2d) 1006 (N. M., Mar., 1943). 

= People v. Roxborough, 12 N.W.(2d) 466 (Mich., DES: 1943). 
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cause for challenging a Negro juror or else run the risk of reversal for dis- 
crimination on account of color, would be to strip the peremptory chal- 
lenge of its “basic attribute’—exclusion without statement of reason. 
To hold otherwise in the instant case would be to extend to members of the 
Negro race “a privilege... not granted to any other race or class.” 
Eventual acceptance of this viewpoint may well depend on whether 
peremptory challenges become the basis for abuse and injustice in mass 
trials involving defendants of one race or sect. Substantial injustice re- 
sulting from flagrant misuse of the device to achieve indirectly an exclu- 
sion which the Supreme Court of the United States has refused to see ac- 
complished by more direct means® could readily call attention to the rule 
that in matters involving substantive due process the fact situation is de- 
terminative. In this sense, the court’s ruling and dicta are needlessly 
broad. 

Youth Correction. Several statutes dealing with youthful offenders 
came under judicial scrutiny. The most comprehensive and important of 
these was the Model Youth Correction Authority Act sponsored by the 
American Law Institute and first adopted in California. That state’s 
supreme court, in a unanimous decision, found the statute constitution- 
ally unobjectionable.* The model act creates a codrdinating agency, which 
is placed in charge of convicted offenders, aged twenty-three and younger, 
and excepts those whose sentences call for punishment by death, life im- 
prisonment, ninety-days imprisonment or less, or the payment of a fine. 


s Norris v. Alabama, 204 U.S. 587 (1935); Smith v. Texas, 233 U.S. 630 (1914). 

% In re Herrera, 143 P.(2d) 345 (Calif., Nov., 1948). New Mexico’s twenty-six- 
year-old juvenile court act also survived ite first constitutional challenge. Doubts 
arose from two overlapping constitutional sections, one granting district courts gen- 
eral original jurisdiction and “such jurisdiction of special cases and proceedings as 
may be conferred by law, . . .-” and the other vesting the judicial power of the state 
in “a supreme court, district courts, ... and such courts inferior to the district 
courts as may be established by law... in any county or municipality ... includ- 
ing juvenile courts.” The supreme court concluded that the power to establish juve- 
nile courts carried with it the power to grant necessary jurisdiction, and such 
jurisdiction included the “special cages and proceedings” which had been expressly 
placed at the disposal of the legislature. The fact that only county and municipal 
courts could be created inferior to district courts presented greater difficulties, for 
the reason that their judges were under special constitutional limitations as to resi- 
dence and tenure. These limitations could not be met by the district court judges 
presiding over the juvenile courts. The court held that the state alone, not the delin- 
quent in this case, could initiate proceedings “fraught with such fatal and weighty 
consequences as... would attend a declaration that a court which has functioned 
for nearly a quarter of a century never had any existence at all. Moreover, in circum- 
stances of this sort, there may be a de facto officer in the absence of a de jure office. 
Finally, since this was not a criminal proceeding, constitutional guarantees as to 
eppeal, double-jeopardy, self-incrimination, and the like did not apply. In re Santil- 
lanes, 138 P.(2d) 508 (N. M., Apr.xMay, 1943). 
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The agency is vested with wide discretion as to treatment and duration 
of detention—ranging from giving liberty under supervision and ‘upon 
such conditions as it believes conducive to law-abiding conduct” to 
rigorous confinement or absolute discharge. This delegation of legislative 
and judicial power was held to be “well within constitutional require- 
ments,” largely on the analogy of the indeterminate sentence. The general 
classification was sustained against a charge of unreasonable discrimina- 
tion, the court seeing ‘convincing reasons” in that by “reaching the of- 
fender during his formative years,” the act strikes at the “roots of recidi- 
vism.” Although “youth does not ... end abruptly, to be superseded by 
maturity,” the particular age limit was not improper since “it is a matter 
of practical necessity ... and one of legislative discretion, to fix theoreti- 
cal lines where there are no real ones. . . .’’” Nor were the exceptions unrea- 
sonable. “The legislature may properly regard life imprisonment or the 
death penalty as necessary for the protaction of the public in the case of - 
grave offenses, just as it may regard imprisonment for not less than 90 
days or the payment of a fine as adequete in the case of minor offenses.’ 

Unable to find any “rational basis for discrimination” against younger 
offenders, the Indiana supreme court held inoperative as special legislation 
and as a denial of equal protection of the laws that part of the Juvenile 
Reformatory Act which required parolees from the reformatory guilty of 
fresh crimes to serve out their original sentences before beginning new 
ones.'® The fact that no similar provision applied to offenders aged thirty 
or above made the classification defective. 


%’ The California version of the Model Act, adopted in 1942, allowed the agency, 
until 1946, to select and limit the number of persons committed to it. Such selection 
and limitation were to be guided by the adequacy of available facilities and the 
likelihood of benefit to the person excepted. These were held to be “appropriate 
legislative standards.” ` 

58 Dowd v. Stuckey, 51 N.E. (2d) 947 (Ind., Dec., 1948). 
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The bitter controversy in Congress over anti-poll-tax legislation has re- 
vealed the need for a careful study of this subject. But rather little dis- 
criminating material has appeared. The case for poll-tax retention rests on 
folklore; the case for its abolition rests on propaganda, which is often 
more impassioned than exact. Belief in the poll tax is socially correct in the 
South. Logical argument is only a minor bulwark of the tax. Its main 
defense is the raised eyebrows that follow any questioning of the wisdom 
of this voting requirement. The opposition to the tax relies more on logic, 
but the statistics marshalled to support its case often will not stand up 
under close scrutiny. This article attempts to tell the story of the poll tax, 
with particular reference to Texas. 

The difference between the poll tax as a voting requirement and merely 
as a revenue measure must be emphasized. Many states levy a poll tax 
which has nothing to do with suffrage. Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and Indiana—to mention only four—have this tax. Although various 
means of enforcing payment are used, failure to pay does not disfranchise 
anyone. The poll tax as a prerequisite to voting is now found in only 
eight states, viz., Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas, Arkansas, and Tennessee. North Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida 
formerly employed the tax as a voting qualification, but they abandoned 
the practice in 1920, 1934, and 1937, respectively. The distinction between 
a fiscal and a political poll tax is emphasized by the history of the tax in 
Texas. The Texas constitution of 1876—that is, the present constitu- 
tion—said in Art. VIL, Sec. 1: “The legislature may impose a poll tax.” 
Nothing was said about the tax as a requirement for voting. When the 
first legislature under this constitution met, in 1877, it levied a poll tax 
as a purely financial measure having nothing to do with suffrage. Not 
until 1902 was there adopted an amendment to Art. VI, Sec. 2, which 
reads: “... any voter who is subject to pay a poll tax under the laws 
of the State of Texas shall have paid said tax before offering to vote 
at any election in this State and hold a receipt showing that said poll 
tax was paid before the first day of February next preceding such elec- 
tion... .” 

The quarter-century gap between the constitution of 1876 and the 
adoption of the poll tax as a voting requirement is significant for two 
reasons. First, it shows that the suffrage aspect of the poll tax does not 
date back to the end of Reconstruction, as is commonly supposed, but has 
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a much more recent origin. Secondly, it begs the question of the motives 
for passing the amendment. The standard explanation is that you have 
a poll tax to “keep the nigger from voting.” Did the backers of the 1902 
amendment intend to disfranchise white men as well? That certainly has 
been the result—whether intentional or not. It is easy to show that Negro- 
disfranchisement was not the sole motive. By 1902, the Negro section of 
the Republican party, the traditional Negro party, was clearly on the 
wane.! The logical time to have taken sction against Negro political ac- 
tivity would have been whan it was at its zenith some years earlier. A far 
more serious contender for political power than the Negro was the Popu- 
list party. This poor farmers’ party spread like wildfire throughout the 
Western and Southern states during the 1890’s. Between 1890 and 1892 
the movement was organized, drawing its leaders and members partly 
from earlier agrarian groups. In 1892, the Populists won the electoral col- 
lege vote of six Western states and sent eight congressmen to Washington. 
The party made great headway in the South and in 1892 gave the Demo- 
cratic party a run for its life in Georgia and Alabama. In Texas, too, the 
Populists became a real threat to the Democrats—the first serious threat 
to their dominance since the end of Reconstruction. In 1892, the Texas 
Populists polled a sizable vote, and in 1894 and 1896 they ran close 
; enough a gubernatorial race to cause more uncertainty as to the out- 
come of the election. Thus, in 1894 they garnered some 152,000 votes to 
the Democrats’ 207,000; in 1896, the vote was 238,000 to 208,000. In 
1894, Populists held twenty-two out of 126 seats in the lower house of the 
Texas legislature, and throughout the 1890’s they succeeded in winning a 
large number of county elective offices. 

In Texas, as elsewhere, the Populist party was clearly a party of low- 
income, white farmers. Its supporters lived in the less fertile agricultural 
areas of the state, which are referred to locally as the “post-oak strips.’ 
Here was a movement of discontented small farmers who had not known 
prosperity for a long time. They were well organized and ably led, and 
they constituted a distinct threat to the entrenched Democratic party. 
The Negro vote was by this time declining toward insignificance, but 
there had arisen a threatening poor-white vote that could be discouraged 
by putting a price on the ballot. It seems unlikely that the dominant 
groups in-the Democratic party whose power was challenged by the low- 


1 Seo H. Budd, The Negro én Politics in Texas, 1867-1898, University of Texas 
Master’s Thesis, unpublished, 1925, 

1 The most complete treatment of this party will be found in Roscoe C. Martin,. 
The People’s Party in Texas; A Study of Third Party Politics, University of Texas 
Bulletin, No. 8808 (Feb. 22, 1933}. See especially pp. 61-70 for evidence that the 
Populist party was a poor farmers’ movement. Pp. 89-112 show that its supporters 
were almost entirely whites. - 
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income Populists could have failed to-see the value of the poll tax to dis- 
courage future agrarian radicalism. ' 

Other Southern states adopted poll taxes at dates suggesting a relation- 
ship to the Populist movement. Florida started with the poll-tax require- 
ment in 1889, followed by Mississippi and Tennessee in 1890, Arkansas in 
1892, South Carolina in 1895, Louisiana in 1898, North Carolina in 1900, 
Alabama and Virginia in 1901, and Georgia in 1908. Further investigation 
would be required to uncover the whole story of the origin of the poll-tax 
requirement. However, enough facts are available to show that Negro 
disfranchisement was not the sole motive—or even the most impelling 
motive—for making the poll tax a prerequisite for voting. 

Three standard and time-honored arguments support the retention of 
the poll tax as a voting prerequisite. They are: that it is necessary to 
maintain “white supremacy,” that it is essential to the support of the 
schools, and, finally, that it is useful in keeping government in the hands ` 
of “the better class of people.” Much more rarely there occurs the dis- 
tinctively Texan argument that the poll tax is a method of registering 
voters. . : i 

Let us take up these arguments one at a time and subject each to a 
critical evaluation. The one relating to registration requires least com- 
ment. Texas is one of the three states that have no system of personal 
registration. Poll tax payment is the closest approximation to such regis- 
tration or listing of the qualified voters. As a substitute for a system of 
registration, the tax serves in a fashion; but it has some obvious weak- 
nesses. Persons over sixty are not required to pay 4 poll tax. Such persons 
living in cities of 10,000 or more are required to secure an “exemption cer- 
tificate,” but those residing in smaller communities need not secure this 
document. Persons who lose their poll-tax receipts before election may 
swear an affidavit at the voting booth that they have paid the tax but mis- 
laid their receipts; then they are permitted to vote. Poll taxes must be 
paid by January 31. Texas primaries occur in July and August; general 
elections, of course, are in November. Thus, the period of time between 
qualifying one’s self to vote and voting is considerably longer than under 
the average registration system. The Texas poll tax is a crude equivalent 
of a registration system. However, it utilizes none of the improved pro- 
cedures developed by the states that have had the longest experience with 
registration systems. It is no argument for the poll tax to hold that repeal 
would necessitate a registration system. Texas needs a good registration 
system whether the poll tax is abolished or retained. 

“The poll tax keeps Negroes from voting’’—here is another standard 
justification of the tax. The belief that the poll tax is essential to “white 
supremacy” constitutes the unspoken major premise of many defenders 
of the tax. It follows, then, that a foe of the poll tax disbelieves in “white ` 
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supremacy” and is a “nigger lover.” A brief answer to this type of con- 
fused thinking is to point out, first, that if one is out cold-bloodedly to dis- 
franchise the Negro, the poll tex is an ineffective way of doing it, and, 
second, that the poll tax disfranchises many more whites than Negroes in 
Texas. In Texas, at least, the poll tax is primarily a “white man’s issue.” 

According to the 1940 census, only 14.4 per cent of. the population of 
the state is Negro, as compared with 14.7 per cent in 1930. One has to 
go back to 1880 to find a Negro population of as much as 25 per cent, and 
the Negro percentage has declined with each census since 1880. Although 
these facts seem obvious, one hears among the uninformed many whis- 
pered justifications of the poll tax on the ground that “the niggers out- 
number the whites in Texas.” 

“The poll tax keeps the niggər from voting and preserves white su- 
premacy,” says folklore. But the assertion ascribes to the tax a magic 
effectiveness that it does not have. For years, many Texas Negroes have 
voted in elections other than the Democratic primaries. If a Negro pays 
his poll tax, he may legally vote in the November general election or in a 
municipal election, restrained only by possible frowns of white election 
officials or other forms of social sontrol apart from law. It is the “white 
primary” rule that has excludec the Negro from the politics of Texas. 
The Democratic primary is the only Texas election that counts; and until 
April, 1944, the federal Supreme Court had upheld the right of a political 
party to exclude Negroes from its primary. A poll tax receipt had no bear- 
ing on the situation. 

On April 3, 1944, the Supreme Court, in Smith v. Allwright, held the 
Texas white primary unconstitutional One may have conceded all of the 
foregoing, yet feel that with the white primary gone, the poll tax is now 
truly “essential to white supremacy.” A reply to this type of reaction calls 
for a clearer definition of “wkite supremacy.” Unless the Negro is re- 
strained from the primaries by viclence, we shall have the interesting situ- 
ation of Negroes who have vaid their poll taxes voting in the Democratic 
primary while two-thirds of Texas’ white electorate fail to participate in 
this election—to a large extent because of failure to pay the poll tax. Is 
this white supremacy? 

Definite figures on voting may be useful. In 1940, Texas had some 
3,168,000 potential white voters, i.e., white citizens twenty-one or over, 
and about 540,000 potential Negro voters. The largest vote ever cast in 
any Texas election was in the Democratic primary of 1940, when 1,189,290 - 
white Texans cast ballots for gubernatorial candidates—about 37.5 per 
cent of the potential white electorete. The average participation in Demo- 
cratic primaries is usually nearer 33 per cent of the white electorate. 

The foregoing figures raise the intriguing question whether you have 
“white supremacy” when a pcll-tax-paying Negro can vote and two- 
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thirds of the white population do not. Would not “white supremacy” be 
better served by repealing the poll tax and encouraging the non-voting 
two-thirds of the white population to rise to the level of the Negro voter? 

That the poll tax is not essential to “white supremacy” is further dem- 
onstrated by the experiences of the three Southern states that have re- 
pealed it, viz., North Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida. Needless to say, 
the Negroes have not taken over the governments of these states; nor has 
there been an appreciable increase in Negro political power. Incidentally, 
Negroes constitute a larger percentage of the population in all three of 
these states than in Texas—in 1940, 27.5 per cent in North Carolina, 36 
pér cent in Louisiana, and 27 per cent in Florida. Special note should be 
taken of North Carolina, where the Negro percentage is twice that of 
Texas, and where the poll tax prerequisite has been out for twenty-four 
years. “White supremacy” still prevails in North Carolina. 

Another standard defense of the poll tax as a prerequisite for voting is 
that it is “essential to the support of the schools.” The worthy purpose 
for which part of each $1.75 poll tax is spent is the justification. This type 
of argument confuses the poll tax as a source of revenue with the poll tax 
as a suffrage qualification. North Carolina abolished poll-tax payment as a - 
voting prerequisite, but has retained the tax as a source of revenue for edu- 
cation. Several of the Northern states that levy this tax use its revenues 
_ for educational purposes. In Texas, repeal of the 1902 amendment to the 
constitution—the amendment which made the tax a voting prerequisite— 
would leave the poll tax intact as a revenue measure. Hence, discussion 
of the poll tax as essential to school income is beside the point. 

In yet another sense, the defense of the poll tax as a revenue measure 
has a hollow ring. Few taxes are as poorly enforced as the poll tax. The 
tax is actually enforced only against real estate owners who are delinquent 
in the payment of their general property taxes. The law requires that when 
settlement is finally made on these late taxes all back poll taxes shall be 
paid also. In all other cases, the tax is purely optional. No penalties are 
assessed against those who fail to pay; no policeman comes to the door 
to collect from delinquents. There is no doubt that considerably more 
revenue could be secured from the poll tax by enforcing it. If one is really 
concerned about money for the Texas schools, the answer is that a more 
vigorous effort should be made to collect the tax. But no one wants to see 
the tax enforced. The poll tax is essentially a ‘‘cover charge-on the right 
to vote.” Its main purpose is to limit the electorate; the money it brings 
in is a by-product. The fiscal aspect of the tax is subordinated to the 
political. 

The last of the classic defenses of the poll tax is the claim that it “keeps 
government in the hands of the better class of people.” More frequently, 
the idea is stated negatively: the tax excludes from the polls “the corrupt, 
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the illiterate, the ignorant, the disinterested, and the trifling.” This con- 
tention assumes three things: that there are those who are worthy of 
possessing political power and those who are not, that in principle the poll 
tax is an effective test to distinguish between the two groups, and that in 
practice it avails to exclude tha unworthy. 

To the contention that the poll tax excludes the corrupt and the pur- 
chasable voter from the polls, the most direct answer is: it doesn’t—un- 
fortunately. Poll taxes can be paid by political machines for the “ignorant 
and corrupt.” Such persons thén go to the polls armed with receipts that 
have been given them. Ali evidence points to the fact that such practices 
are common throughout the poll-tax section of the country all the way 
from Alexandria, Virginia, to El Paso, Texas. Obviously, this is a matter 
on which no complete statistical information is available; we cannot 
state positively that a certain per cent of all poll taxes paid in the South 
were paid by persons other than those to whom the receipt was made out. 
However, national poll-tax hearings abound with testimony about poll-tax 
corruption in Tennessee.’ In Virginia, a discrepancy was found between 
the number of tax receipts issued by several county treasurers and the 
funds turned into the state comptroller for poll-tax payments.‘ Obviously, 
the treasurers had been too generous in issuing blocks of tax receipts to 
their friends on promises to pay and then had been left “holding the bag” 
when their friends failed to pay up. In Arkansas, a legislative investigating 
committee discovered that block-buying of poll-tax receipts and their 
distribution to the faithful was a standard practice in and around Little 
Rock.®. South Texas and the Ric Grande Valley are the sections of Texas - 
where these practices seem most prevalent. The story of this type of cor- 
ruption was aired by a Texas senatorial investigating committee and, on 
another occasion, by a committee of the U. 8. House of Representatives.® 
However, there is no evidence to indicate that either investigation resulted 
in any lessening of the practices in question. In short, local political ma- 
chines see to it that enough of the “corrupt and ignorant” are permitted to 
vote to ensure a machine victory. Incidentally, in Texas the payment of 
other people’s poll taxes is safer than m most states because one can be 
sure that the purchased voter will vote as paid. Hach Texas ballot bears a 


. 4 Hearings before a Sub-Committee of the Committee on the Judiciary, U. S. Senate, 
77th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. I, op. 171-176. 4 Ibid., p. 91. 

* This report appeared originally in Little Rock’s Arkansas Democrat of Feb. 18, 
1937. Exerpts may be found in Hearings, I, pp. 277-278. See tbid., pp. 278-281, for 
instances of this practice in other sections of Arkansas. 

£ The Texas senate’s investigation arose out of a contested election and is pub- 
lished as Glasscock v. Parr, Supplement to the Senate Journal, Regular Session of the 


. 86th Legislature, 1919. The other document is U. S. House of Representatives, 70th 


Cong., 2nd Sess., Report No. £831. It contains the results of an investigation by the 
Select Committee to Investigate Campaign Expenditures. 
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number, and this same number appears opposite the voter’s name in the 
poll-book. Since the number remains on the ballot after casting, election ° 
officials may easily check and see that a purchased voter ‘delivered the 
goods.” 

If one continues to assume that the poll tax excludes from polities the 
ignorant and those unfitted to vote, it should follow that with this hand- 
picked, blue-ribbon electorate the poll-tax states would have sent to 
Washington considerable numbers of outstandingly able congressmen. 
Unhappily, this has not been the case. On the contrary, the poll-tax 
states have produced precious few outstanding public servants, and they 
have been responsible for more than their share of demagogues. Alabama’s 
Tom Heflin and Mississippis “the man Bilbo” are two examples of 
demagogues that have come up via the poll-tax route. It was Louisiana 
that perpetrated Huey Long on the U. S. Senate before repealing its poll 
tax. Tact and the wartime paper shortage prevent a considerable length- 
ening of this list. 

“The poll tax keeps out the disinterested,” and ‘‘a man who isn’t inter- 

ested enough in his government to pay his poll tax chouldn’t be allowed to 
vote,” are two variations of this aristocratic theory of the suffrage. The 
first statement carries its own refutation; if a man is not interested in 
voting, no poll tax is necessary to keep him from voting. A device to dis- 
franchise those who do not want to vote is an absurdity. The second state- 
ment is often made in ringing tones as if it were the last word on the sub- 
_ ject. Let us state the idea in reverse. “If a man is interested enough in his 
democratic government to want to vote, he showd not be made to pay 
for the privilege.” After this statement has been repeated a few times, it, 
too, develops an impressive ring. 

At times, it is “the illiterate and the ignorant” that are said to be kept 
from the ballot-box by the poll tax. Two-thirds of the adult whites in 
Texas do not vote. It might be inferred that all of these persons are in the 
“illiterate and ignorant” group. No champions of the poll tax ever draw 
this thoroughly reasonable inference. ‘literacy”—inability to read—is - 
a more specific term than “ignorance.” If one were really interested in ex- 
cluding the illiterate, a test of literacy could readily be given. Some non- 
political agency, such as the schools, could administer a simple test, or a | 
sixth grade education could be substituted for the test. Non-payment of a 
poll tax is no more a measure of ignorance than it is of illiteracy. To give a 
Wassermann test and to permit only those who have a negative reaction to 
vote would be little more far-fetched. The exclusion of the illiterate and 
the ignorant may be desirable, but there is no demonstrable relationship 
between poll-tax payment and wisdom or education. Even if one clings 
insistently to the idea that there is such a relationship, he must justify 
$1.75 as the dividing line. If $1.75 keeps government in the hands of the 
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literate and the educated, a tax of ten dollars or one hundred dollars would 
keep power in the hands of a still choicer electorate. Any argument that 
justifies a $1.75 tax on the right to vote can be used to justify any higher 
amount. 

Much less frequently, a friend of the poll tax comes out and defends it 
on the ground that “it keeps government in the hands of the better class 
of people.” Such frankness clarifies the position of the champions of the 
poll tax. This reference to the “better class of people” hardly squares with 
democracy. One is reminded of the “new French State” as envisaged by 
Marshal Henri Pétain. As reported in the New York Times of July 9, 1941: 
“He [Pétain] rejected at the cutset the idea of arbitrary equality and uni- 
versal suffrage which had been the basis of the French Republic... in 
their place he proposes to establish liberty founded upon the selection of 
the élite in each of the main groups of the community.” 

Even when the friends of the voll tax are not so frank about the “better 
class of people,” one may still question the staunchness of their faith in 
democracy. The frequent references to large classes of Americans as ‘‘vi- 
cious,” “irresponsible,” “corrupt,” “‘illiterate,” “ignorant,” ‘“unedu- 
cated,” “uninterested,” “trifling” seem to reveal a basic distrust of the 
common man and his motives. One is impelled to wonder whether many 
people who “reject at the outset the idea of arbitrary equality and uni- 
versal suffrage” are not fellow-travelers of Marshal Pétain. One is left 
with the vague feeling that many of the friends of the poll tax hold with . 
Alexander Hamilton that: “All communities divide themselves into the 
few and the many. The first are the rich and well-born, the other the mass 
of the people.... The people cre turbulent and changing; they seldom 
judge or determine right.” 

The case of the opponents of the poll tax is simple. They hold that it 
disfranchises large numbers of American citizens for an arbitrary reason 
that has nothing to do with ability to participate in government. A few 
incidental arguments can be thrown in. In Texas (as well as five other 
states), it discriminates in favor of the aged. Texans over sixty need not 
pay the tax. With such issues as eligibility to old age pensions and the 
amount to be paid as hot issues of Texas politics, the recipients of pensions 
_ are in a fine position to demand bigger and better ones. “Pappy” O’Daniel, 
campaigning on bigger pensions for the old folks, never lost any votes 
because of this provision of the law. 

Far from the poll tax “keepmg government in the hands of the better 
class of people,” it probably facilitates the control of the purchasable 
vote. It is not that the poll-tax states have any monopoly on political 
corruption; it is merely that the poll tax makes corrupt control more ab- 
solute. In every state there is a certain number of persons whose votes are 
for sale; where the total vote is amall, as under a poll-tax régime, the rela- 
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tive influence of this venal group is greater. In Texas, the requirement 
that the tax be paid six months before an election contributes to the same 
end, The independent voter may forget to pay the tax by January 31, but 
the corrupt political machine never forgets. It makes it its business to re- 
member to purchase some spare poll-tax receipts before the January 31 
deadline. 

The poll tax discourages voting by the lower-income groups. The tax 
is a trifle for the well-to-do; to the poor man, it may represent the price 
of a pair of shoes. In the years 1935-36, the median cash income of Ameri- 
can families and single wage-earners was $1,070 a.year—that is, half had 
incomes above and half had incomes below that amount.’ Although no 
comparable figures are available for Texas alone, we know that it is not 
one of the wealthier states. A reasonable guess would put the median 
family income in Texas at $800 a year. Poll taxes for husband and wife 
total $3.50—nearly one-half of one per cent of the median family income. 
Having to pay this ‘cover charge” on the right to vote six months before 
the right may be used makes the position of the low-income family more 
difficult still. The poor family must decide betwzen spending $3.50 for 
groceries now or using it for an abstract right to be exercised six months 
later. The wealthier are spared making this pairful decision. They can 
have their vote and eat too. Since wealth is no test of ability to participate 
in government, the tax is undemocratic. 

Admitting that the poll tax makes it hard for the poor man to vote, 
how many people does it actually disfranchise? If only one-third of Texas’s 
potential white electorate votes, is the non-voting two-thirds restrained 
by the poll tax alone? Clearly not. The extensive non-voting in other than 
poll-tax states shows that there are other causes. It is sometimes argued 
that the poll tax actually disfranchises no one since the amount is so small 
that anyone could pay it. Yes, if one’s annual cash income were only $1.75, 
he could pay his poll tax and buy the right to vote. This contention is 
logically sound, but it rests on an overly strict use of the word disfranchise. 
The poll tax dtsfranchises people in the sense that among lower-income 
groups the marginal utility of each $1.75 is too great to permit its use for 
anything other than food, clothing, or shelter. 

There are several bases for estimating the disfranchising effect of the 
poll tax. One method is a before-and-after study of voting participation: 
in those states that have abolished the tax as a qualification. These states 
are, it will be recalled, North Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida. North 
Carolina is not useful for these purposes because it abolished the tax the 
same year women were enfranchised. Hence it is not possible to distin- 
guish how much of the increased vote stems from the repeal of the tax 


7 National Resources Committee, Consumer Incomes in the Untied States; Their 
Distribution in 1986-86 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938), p. 6. 
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and how much from the removal of the ban on women voting. However; 
if we take before-and-after pavticipation figures for Louisiana and try 
to eliminate irrelevant factors, we may be in a position to conclude that 
any increased participation following repeal is caused by repeal. 

In dealing with election statistics, it is generally more meaningful and 
accurate to use the returns of the Democratic primary. The use of general 
election figures to estimate tha effect of the poll tax in the South is often 
highly misleading. Thus it is sometimes argued that because only 17 per 
cent of the adult population of poll-taxed Alabama participated in the 
1940 presidential election, compared with a 73 per cent average for the 
non-poll-taxed states, the poll tax is the cause of Alabama’s poor show- 
ing. Two other obvious causes are overlooked, viz., absence of a serious 
contest for the state’s electoral college vote and the disfranchisement 
of the Negro by means other than the poll tax. Since it was a foregone — 
conclusion that Alabama’s electoral vote would go Democratic, there 
was no incentive for Alatama voters to flock to the polls to perform 
the superfluous task of voting Democratic. Alabama’s sizable (over one- 
_ third) Negro population is disirenchised by educational tests (applied in 
baldly anti-Negro manner), by an environment hostile to Negro assertive- 
ness, and by other methods. An Alabama Negro could pay his poll tax 
and still be disfranchised. Use oi Democratic primary figures eliminates 
these weaknesses. Since the primary is the South’s one election that really 
counts, there is no question about the absence of a contest. The.complete 
exclusion of Negroes from the primary in accordance with the “white 
primary” rule eliminates the other misleading factor. ` 

With these preliminaries out of the way, let us turn to a before-and- 
after study of Louisiana. The potential white electorate, it will be recalled, 
is the total number of white citizens twenty-one years old or over. Since 
it changes continually, the figures must be corrected for population 
growth.® Repeal occurred in 1984. See Table I. 

Prior to repeal, the participation in the Democratic senatorial primary 
was 37 per cent and 41 per cent in 1930 and 1932, respectively. In 1936, 
the first primary after repeal, the participation was 65.7 per cent—an 
increase of betweén half and two-thirds. In the primary race for governor, 


® The potential white electorate of the years 1930 and 1940 is available from the 
census breakdowns. In 1980, the potential white electorate was 33.5 per cent of the 
total population; in 1940, it was 87.7 per cent. Thus, it increased 4.2 per cent in the 
ten-year period. It is a reasonable assumption that the rate of increase was uniform. 
“Thus, every two years the potential white electorate would increase by one-fifth of 
4.2 per cent or, .84 per cent. The potential white electorate of 1930 was 38.5 per cent 
of the total population; in 1982, it weuld be 33.5 per cent plus .84 per cent, or 34.3 per 
cent. Total population figures for 1932 are available from the Census Bureau’s 
inter-census estimates. The potential white electorate of 1932 is 34.3 per cent of the 
total population figure of that year. 
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the increase from 51 per cent to 66 per cent and 62 per cent is somewhat 
less dramatic. However, a one-quarter increase in participation is sig- 
nificant. Figures for the years 1942 and 1944 are omitted. Wholesale ab- 
sence from the state for military service or defense jobs would introduce a 


TABLE I 


PARTICIPATION IN LOUISIANA PRIMARIES? 


Potential Per Cent Participation Per Cent 


Year W hite sia rt a Participation a Participation 
Electorate enator Senator ca all Governor 

1930 704,327 261,091 37.0 

1982 743 ,032 306,399 41.2 379,949 51.0 

1934 777 ,990 

1986 815,649 ` 536,579 | 65.7 540,370 66.2 

1938 851,953 uncontested 

1940 891,601 553,723 62.1 


variable factor producing misleading results. It will be recalled that 
participation throughout the country in the 1942 election was extremely 
low. 

The story relative to Florida, where the tax was repealed in 1937, is 
similar (see Table IT). In the 1934 senatorial primary, the participation 
was 31 per cent; in 1988 and 1940, the figure was 51 per cent for both 
years. In the governor’s race in 1932 and 1936, the participation was 43 
per cent and 44 per cent, respectively. After repeal in 1937, the figure 
jumped to 54.8 per cent. 


TABLE I1 


PARTICIPATION IN FLORIDA ELECTIONS 


Potential er Per Cent rere Per Cent 
Year White Participation Participation SHOP Aton Participation 
Electorate Senator a Governor 
1930 590,224 uncontested 
1932 633 , 550 276,710 43.6 
1934 675,481 - 213,897 31.6 
1936 785,183 828,749 44.7 
1938 807 , 864 415,293 51.4 : 
1940 877,599 449 ,934 51.2 481 ,437 54.8 


Our findings concerning Lousiana and Florida are, then, that poll-tax 
repeal bas been followed by increases in Democratic primary participa- 
tion ranging from one-quarter to two-thirds. 

Another method of estimating the disfranchising effect of the poll tax 
is to compare voting participation in Kentucky anc Tennessee. Kentucky 
has never had a poll tax; Tennessee enacted one in 1890. Beginning with 
that date, Tennessee’s voting participation declined sharply; in the last 


* These election figures are published by the Louisiana secretary of state. 
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quarter-century, it has fallen to half that of Kentucky. At no time in the 
twentieth century has a majority of the Tennessee electorate voted; yet 
throughout this period, Kentucky has always had a majority vote. The 
accompanying chart tells the story of participation in the presidential 
elections of 1872-1940. Per cent of participation is figured in terms of 
adult males prior to 1920; after the enfranchisement of women in that 
year, it is based on the total adult population. 


PER CENT OF VOTER PARTICIPATION IN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
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When comparing two states to estimate poll-tax disfranchisement, one 
encounters the hazard of factors other than the poll tax causing the differ- 
ing rates of voting participation. However, Kentucky and Tennessee are 
strikingly alike in most important respects. They have almost equal 
populations and almost equal potential electorates. Neither is a com- 
pletely “safe” Democratic state; there is a real contest for the electoral 
college vote of each (see Table IIT).!° Although Tennessee is normally 


Democratic by a higher percentage, it has actually gone Republican — 


twice (1920 and 1928) to Kentucky’s once (1924). Tennessee has a 
higher percentage of Negroes in its potential electorate—18 as against 
Kentucky’s 8.5, based on the 1940 census. Tennessee’s larger per cent of 


1° Table ITI and the chart are based on Hearings, I, pp. 55-60. 
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TABLE MI 


PARTY VOTH IN THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS OF KENTUCKY AND TENNESSER 


























465,284 


Kentucky Tennessee 
- 1872 1872 
Democrat.............000. 99,995 Democrat..............06. 
Republican................ 88,766 Republican................ 
Other sie sooren ocni eiaa 2,375 
191,134 
1878 1878 
Democrat... ....... see e eee 159,690 Democrat.............:... 
Republican................ 97,156 Republican................ 
OUREE isean aa a eais 1,944 
258,790 
1880 1880 
Democrat. ..........2 0000 149,068 Democrat...............-. 
Republican..............0- 106,806 MRepublican................ 
Othe? s cic sivewdeacnacestc 11,498 Other.............0.--000- 
266 ,873 
1884 1884 
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Republican.............06. 118,122 MRepublican................ 
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Poll Tax Begins in Tennessee 
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Other sis E E E 23,500 Other........ iiaeaa ee Sa 
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1896 1896 
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Otero es sie ese secede eee cere 4,781 Other......... cc eee eee 
i 445,956 
1900 1900 
Demoorat............0000- 234,899 Democrat...............6. 
Republican..............05 226,801 MRepublican................ 
Other coe ea ce ewan esas 3,584  Other....... are hic Peis aah. E 
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Kentucky—(Cont.) Tennessee—(Cont.) 

1904 1904 
Democrat...........002005 217,170 Democrat.............-... 131,653 
Republican................ 20E,277  Republioan................ 105,389 
Others ororo E EEEa 10,211 - Obei erosio aana 3,2860 

432,658 240,282 

1908 1908 
Democrat. ......ssssessree 244,092 Democrat............2.00- 185 ,808 
Republican............006- 285,711 Republican................ 118,324 
OURGE } edie dea vartacclen ee 9,947 Other............0 cee aee 2,170 

439,750 256 , 102 

1912 1912 
Democrat. ..........000 ee 219,584 Demoorat............0000e 180 ,335 
Ropublican.............005 145.612 Republican................ 59,444 
Othoi irae tiae i 102.766 Other........... cc cece eee 57,217 

437 ,862 246 , 996 

1916 1916 
Democrat.. nunus essea 269,990 Democrat....... Steet aes 153,282 
Republican..............5. 241,854 Republican................ 116,223 
Otho. eanes eaid 7,770) Other... ... ccc eee cee eee 2,689 

519,614 272,194 

1920 1920 
Democrat................. 458,497 Demoorat..............06, 206 , 558 
Republican................ 452,480 Republioan................ 219,829 
Other ees sic ease eh wee 1) 784. Others. oser eez erisusi ie. 2,239 

918,711, 428 ,626 

1924 1924 
Democrat..........0.0000> 874,855 Democrat..............005 158 , 404 
Republican............. ... 898,966 Republican................ 130 , 882 
Progressive..............2- 88,465 Other.............. 0c eee 10,771 
Other....... PERRE steve She 3,046 ' 

- 299,957 | 
815,832 

1928 1928 
Democrat..........02. caer 658,064 Democrat..............04- 167 ,348 
Republican..............05 881,070 MRepublican................ 195,388 
Other......... a eee 1,470 Other eenei erene eee 742 

940 , 604 363 ,473 

: 1982 1932 
Democrat.. ..........ee ane 589,574 Democrat..............005 259,817 
Republican. .:............. 894,719 Republioan................ 126 , 806 
Other. sie ed cena aeer eas 7,773 Other....... 0. cece eee 2,020 








988 ,056 387 , 643 
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Kentucky—{Cont.) Tennessee—(Cont.) 

1936 1936 
Democrat. ..........0 0. eee 541,944 Democrat................. 827,083 
Republican................ 869,702 MRepublican................ 146,516 
Other in. desanar eee bs 14,555 Other..................... 1,955 
926 , 211 475 , 564 

1940 1940 
Democrat. ............0006 555,678 Democrat..............005 348 , 267 
Republican............0005 411,145 MRepublican................ 167,584 
Other nis daidadakeene dae 1,955 

966 , 823 

517,786 


Negroes probably contributes to the lower rate of participation. However, 
neither of these two-factors explains the degree of difference in particips- 
tion or the striking decline in the Tennessee vote immediately after the 
enactment of the poll tax. 

If it is not possible to compute exactly how many Texans the poll tax 
disfranchises, the foregoing statistics at least give considerable insight 
into the disfranchising effect of the tax. They show clearly that the poll 
tax does keep people from voting, and they make possible an intelligent 
estimate of the number of persons thus disfranchised. We may reasonably 
assume that repeal of the Texas poll tax would be followed by increases in 
voting participation similar to those in Louisiana and Florida—that is, 
an increase of one-quarter to two-thirds over the usual rate of participa- 
tion. 

Efforts to repeal the poll tax are being made on both a state and a fed- 
eral basis. Ignoring the question of which approach is more politically 
feasible, it is clear that action on a state level would be more thorough. 
State action could eliminate the tax as a prerequisite for voting for either 
state or national officers; federal action could hope to do no more than 
give a free vote for national officers—as will be explained below. 

An amendment to the Texas constitution would be necessary to rid the 
state of the poll tax. Mere legislative action to repeal the act of the legis- 
lature which levied the tax would not be sufficient. The Texas constitution ~ 
makes one reference to the poll tax which we have not yet examined. 
The original 1876 version read (Art. VII, Sec. 3): “There shall be set 
apart annually not more than one-fourth of the general revenue of the 
state, and a poll tax of one dollar on all male inhabitants of this state 
between the ages of twenty-one and sixty years, for the benefit of the 
free public schools.” An amendment changed the phrasing to one-fourth 
of the “state occupation taxes,” and woman suffrage necessitated a change 
to “every inhabitant”—not merely male inhabitants. Hence, the present 
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version reads: “‘One-fourth of the revenue derived from the state occupa- 
tion taxes and poll tax of one dollar on every inhabitant of the state be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and sixty years, shall be set apart annually 
for the benefit of the free public schools . . 

On the face of it, this latter clause seems merely to allocate one dollar 
of each poll tax for educational purposes. However, the Texas courts have 
ruled that this clause actually levies one dollar of the poll tax. The case 
that makes this ruling is an old one, but it has not been reversed, and it 
is referred to by attorney-general’s rulings as a settled matter of Texas 
` Jaw. Solon v. State," the case in question, is a decision of the Court of 

Criminal Appeals in 1907. The judges give no lengthy reasoning to support 
their decision; they merely state very emphatically that the constitution 
does levy the poll tax. The relevant part of the decision reads: “Under 
the provision of Section 3, Article 7, of the constitution there is, in ex- 
press terms, levied in this state a poll tax on every male inhabitant there- 
of between the ages named therein .. . such poll tax is fixed without the 
necessity of legislative acticn. The provision standing alone is definite, 
fixed, and as certain as any legislative action can make it... this provi- 
sion of the Constitution is self-executing and in terms levies a poll tax on 
all persons between the ages named. . . .” 

If less convincing than some of the opinions of Marshall and Holmes, 
the case is certainly the prevailing law. Fifty cents of the poll tax is 
levied by mere statute, but the remaining dollar is “in the constitution.” 
The best procedure of constitutional amendment would probably. be to 

_repeal Art. VI, Sec. 2—the 1902 amendment that makes poll-tax pay- 
ment a prerequisite for voting. Then the tax could remain as a fiscal meas- 
ure and as a source of revenue for the schools. Of course, it would be theo- 
retically possible to secure a reversal of the Solon case and then to repeal 

` the poll-tax levy by simple legislative act. Under this procedure, the 1902 


` + amendment would presumably be meaningless, for a non-existent poll tax 


could hardly be made a voting prerequisite. However, this method would 
be roundabout and probably more difficult to carry to a successful con- 
clusion than an open attack on the 1902 amendment. 

The hope for federal action is embodied in an anti-poll-tax bill already 
passed by the House, but still pending in the Senate. This measure would 
prohibit states to make poll-tax payment a prerequisite for voting for 
federal officers—president, vice-president, senators, and representatives. 
The constitutional peg on which the backers of the legislation hope to 
` hang itis Art. I, Ses. 4, which permits the national government to regu- 
late “the times, places, and manner” of electing senators and representa- 

u 54 Crim. Rep. 261, 114 S.W. 349. 


1 The remaining 25 cents of the $1.75 is levied by the ree althoten it is, of 
course, statutory law that authorizes the county to levy it. 
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tives. Poll-tax elimination, the federal bill avers, -would lessen electoral 
corruption; therefore, since safeguarding the honesty of federal elections— 
that is, seeing that they are conducted in an honest manner—is clearly 
within the power of Congress, poll tax elimination would be a legitimate 
exercise of federal power. The House of Representatives was apparently 
convinced by this line of constitutional reasoning, for it approved the bill 
by a majority of 265 to 110. Although the constitutional clause involved 
refers only to the election of senators and representatives, the Supreme 
Court has ruled on several occasions (notably Burroughs v. U. S., in 
1934) that Congress has the power to-regulate the selection of presidential 
electors and to protect the process against corruption. Furthermore, the 
champions of federal -anti-poll-tax legislation received aid and comfort 
from the recent (1941) Supreme Court decision in U. S. v. Classic, in 
which the Court made the startling ruling that the election of congressmen 
is a right given to the people by the United States Constitution (Art. I, 
Sec. 2). f 

Admittedly, the constitutionality of federal action is debatable. How- 
ever, many of the changed meanings that have been read into the Con- 
stitution throughout American history are much less plausible than this 
one would be. For those who feel strongly enough about the unconstitu- 
tionality of federal anti-poll-tax legislation to pound the table, U. S. v. 
Classic is required reading. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
‘FOOD FRONT IN AUSTRALIA 


HOWARD DANIEL AND MINNIE BELLE 
Australian War Supplies, Washington, D.C. 


Before the war, Australia was a great food-producing country—in fact, 
she had, per capita, the greatest food supply in the world—yet there was 
no ane department in the Commonwealth government in which the task 
of administering that food supply was centralized. No constitutional or 
statutory basis existed for control by the Commonwealth of food produc- 
tion, processing, and distribution. Agriculture was a function of the in- 
dividual states, all of whom maintained separate departments of agricul- 
ture. Since the export of certain basic agricultural products such as wool 
and wheat was essential to the economy of Australia, a loosely-knit system 
of marketing boards affiliated with the Commonwealth Department of 
Commerce had developed to supervise the sale of these commodities. 
However, several of these boards, such as the Dairy Produce Board and 
the Dried Fruits Export Control Board, which had derived their powers 
originally from special legislation, experienced difficulties because of con- 
stitutional restrictions. In 1936, the Privy Council declared invalid a series 
of marketing laws relating to dried fruits, dairy products, and wheat. 
Section 92 of the Constitution, which requires free trade among the 
states, was interpreted by the Ccuncil as constraining the Commonwealth 
as well as the states. Under the wartime emergency powers granted to the 
Commonwealth by the Nationa. Security Regulations of 1939-40, these 
agencies and many additional similar ones received legal basis. 

This pre-war system of marketing control by trade boards under gov- 
ernment supervision was expanded to meet wartime problems. Addi- 
tional boards created under the National Security Regulations to handle 
the commodities indicated in their titles were the Australian Barley 
Board, Australian Wheat Board, Australian Rabbit Skins Board, Central 
Wool Committee, Dairy Produce Control Committee, Australian Hide 
and Leather Industries Board, and the Apple and Pear Marketing Board. 
Until Pearl Harbor, the objective in food-control administration was 
still primarily the preservation oz export trade in the face of shipping dif- 
ficulties and the loss of overseas markets. Australia still had the job of 
helping to feed Great Britain. Thus these marketing boards continued 
to assist the government in negotiations with the United Kingdom about 
price and other conditions of the disposal of products; they.advised the 
Department of Commerce on, or were themselves responsible for, the 
administration of the various acquisition and purchase plans for Austra- 
lia’s agricultural exports. 
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After the Japanese entry into the war, Australia became important as 
an Allied supply base and the objective of food control shifted. The em- 
phasis now was to produce and distribute food for tae Allied forces as well 
as for Great Britain and home use. Now the question was how to get 
enough food, and of the kinds needed, rather than how to dispose of ex- 
portable surpluses. How successfully the food front in Australia has 
been held is evident from the figures of the amounts of food furnished 
by Australia to the armed forces of the United Nations in the Southwest 
Pacific. Every American and Allied service man in this area is being fed 
by Australia and New Zealand on a ration scale comparable to the basic 
allowance of the American Army. 

An organization to handle this tremendous and constantly expanding 
food front in Australia could not be created overnight, but, as indicated 
above, the pre-war nucleus of commodity boards was utilized in the new 
program. The chief problem of the mobilization of the food front has been 
the achievement of actual and effective codrdination in a government set- 
up somewhat top-heavy with many separate boards and committees. 
This was made even more difficult because of the existence of separate 
state agencies dealing with agricultural problems, and also by the presence 
in Australia of representatives of the Allied forces who had to be included 
in any planning of a food program. One codrdinating agency had been in 
existence since 1934—the Australian Agricultural Council, which consists 
of the state ministers of agriculture and the Commonwealth minister of 
the Department of Commerce. It provides for continuous consultation 
among the state governments on the economic aspects of primary pro- 
duction. A permanent technical committee associated with it handles the 
technical aspects of production, the quarantine of pests, and research. 
Several factors, however, contributed to the weaknesses of the Council, 
and prevented its evolution into the major Commonwealth food author- 
ity; it is primarily a discussion group which must rely on the individual 
states for action, and the interests of the states often conflict; its machin- 
ery does not permit of any effective national plan for food production. 

The Growth of a Coordinated Food Administration. Steps in the develop- 
ment of effective food administration within the government paralleled 
the changing character of the war. The year 1942 brought the global war 
closer to Australia, and thus intensified the problems of food supply. In 
March, a Defense Food Controller was appointed (within the Ministry of 
Supply and Shipping), who had the responsibility of organizing and con- 
trolling all food supplies for the Australian armed forces as well as food for 
civilians and for export. Radical changes in the chacacter of food produc- 
tion, such as the extensive growing of vegetables for canning and dehy- 
drating, were planned to meet the requirements of the Australian armed 
forces and later for the American forces stationed in Australia. Additional 
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factors complicating the food production problem were the growing man- 
power shortage due to voluntary or compulsory enlistments in the serv- 
ices or the expansion of essential industries, the scarcity of fertilizers, and 
the over-burdened transport system. 

At the end of April, 1942, the Australian Food Council! was set up to 
secure maximum production and plan the allocation of available food sup- ` 
plies. The activities of the existing defense foodstuffs organizations were 
to be codrdinated with those of all other agencies dealing with the pro- 
duction, distribution, and export of food. The Australian Food Council 
was primarily a policy-making body subject to Cabinet control; adminis- 
tration remained largely the task of the separate departments represented 
in its membership. Some of the jobs undertaken by the Food Council were 
at first directed toward the better distribution of food supplies, such as the 
movement of cattle from nortnwestern Australia to the southwest part 
of the state and to Queensland. Later in 1942, production goals for all the 
principal foodstuffs were formulated by the Council. These goals, stated 
in terms of the output of each product, made possible the equating of the 
needs for manpower and agricultural machinery of each sector of agricul- 
tural production. State goals were in turn set up, and these were allocated 
to the districts of each state. Actual implementation of production targets 
became the responsibility of the district war agricultural committees, or- 
ganized by the state departments of agriculture; these authorities knew the 
local conditions and could administer plans for the pooling and allocation 
of labor, farm machinery, and fertilizer. At this same time, a federal Di- 
rector of Agriculture was appcinted to push the campaign for increased 
production. Thus an administrative organization evolved on the produc- 
tion end with the federal directcr at the top and the district committees at 
the bottom. 

Present Food Organization—ihe Food Executive. A further coérdination 
and consolidation of all the agencies, however, was important for the suc- 
cessful fulfillment of the expanded food program. For example, the provi- 
sion of manpower for the farms depends on the constant consultation of 
a chief food authority with ctker agencies competing for available work- 
ers—the Allied Works Council,? the essential industries, and the services. 


1 The Australian Food Counsil membership includes: chairman, W. J. Scully, 
~ minister of the Department of Commerce (which was correctly renamed Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Agriculture at the end of 1942); representative of the United 
States forces; representatives of the following Australian departments: Army, Navy, 
and Air, Department of War Organisation of Industry (the Australian counterpart 
of the War Production Board), Department of Health, Manpower Directorate 
(similar in function to the War Manpower Commission), Rationing and Price Com- 
missions, Council for Scientific anc Industrial Research, and other representatives 
of the Department of Commerce and Agriculture. 

? The Australian agency constructing military projects such as airports and roads 
for the Allied forces in Australia. . 
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This food authority must know the character of the whole food program 
and have the power to carry through that program. To that end, in May, 
1943, a Food Executive was established as a, compact cabinet group. A 
comparable codrdinating authority already existed in the Australian ad- 
` ministrative structure—in the Production Executive of the Cabinet, 
‘which initiates consistent policies to insure maximum economic mobiliza- 
tion for war and civilian needs. 

The Food Executive carries on all activities relating to the AE, 
procurement, manufacturing, and distribution of focdstuffs. Its responsi- 
bilities cover supplies for the Australian services and civilian population, 
for the Allied forces in the Southwest Pacific area, and overseas require- 
ments for Great Britain. The chief executive officer is the Controller-Gen- 
eral of Food (or, as generally referred to, the Commonwealth Food Con- 

` troller), Mr. J. F. Murphy, who is also secretary oi the Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture. Several advisory food committees function 
under the Executive: the Defense Advisory Foodstuffs Committee, which 
advises on food problems common to the Australian services; the Specifi- 
cations Committee, which initiates specifications for foodstuffs; and 
the Food Purchasing Board, which arranges contracts for food for the 
armed services. The British Food Mission’s representatives and the 

- American agricultural and processing experts in Australia advise and 
consult with the Executive. 

Although not specifically identified, two main functional units emerge 
within the food control organization (see chart on page 714), units which 
correspond to the two aspects of the food problem—production and dis- 
tribution. Production is the concern of the Director-General of Agriculture, 
who, with the assistance of a Director of Agricultural Organization, util- 
izes the district committees for the carrying through of agricultural pro- 
duction proposals, Distribution is the responsibility of a Deputy Food 
Controller, who is in charge of procurement, processing, and distribution; 
he is aided by the defense foodstuffs organizations in the states. The 
Emergency Supplies agencies, which operate through wholesalers and 
retailers in all the states, have been incorporated into the new food control 
organization. For over two years these agencies have stored certain se- 
lected foodstuffs to support the population for three months in the event 
of an emergency. 

The Department--of Commerce and Agriculture has been somewhat 
streamlined, and through its representation on the Food Executive its 
activities are being consolidated with the over-all food program. The 
many separate marketing agencies which still carry on the acquisition and 
disposal of the particular commodities under their jurisdiction are like- 
wise codrdinated in this set-up, since their membership frequently includes 
officials from the Department of Commerce and Agriculture or from the 
Food Executive or its auxiliary committees and boards. 
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In addition, there are several voluntary advisory agencies such as the 
Potato Advisory Committee, the Citrus Advisory Council, and the Coun- 
cil for the Australian Pig Industry, which advise the Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture about the problems of their respective indus- 
tries. Although there is not a very definite demarcation between the duties 
of the Marketing Branch of the Department of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture and some of the other agencies devoted to marketing problems, the 
function of the secretary administering the Marketing Branch would ap- 
pear to be largely residual and supervisory. . 

The Australian Agricultural Council’ still functions as an E nn 
clearing house for the discussion of policies and the making of recom- 
mendations to the Commonwealth government and to the state-depart- 
ments of agriculture. The technical and research services of the state 
agricultural laboratories are at the disposal of the Commonwealth au- 
thorities. Thus a centralized and unified governmental structure to plan 
the production and distribution of food has evolved. This new food con- 
trol organization has complete authority to fix production quotas, require 
farmers to grow desired foodstuffs, or discontinue the production of un- 
necessary crops. Production and use of fertilizers and feedstuffs, and 

food processing, storage, and distribution are also under its jurisdiction. 
In exercising its functions, close coöperation is maintained with United 
States Army food experts, with the Food Committee in London and 
the Combined Food Board in Washington, and also with Australian ship- 
ping and land transport authorities to insure efficient and adequate trans- 
port for the food supply. . 

The method of formulating food goals is a process in which all the au- 

thorities in the food production program participate, arid before these 
targets are finally promulgated, they are studied on the Cabinet level. 
Procedure is not formalized in statute or regulation, but it may be out- 
lined roughly as follows: the Food Executive prepares the goals based on 
the information of requirements and capacity submitted to it by the 
- ‘Australian Food Council, the Food Controller, and the Director of Agri- 
culture. These goals are considered by the Production Executive of the 
Cabinet in order to relate the food program to all the economic aspects of 
the war. The membership of the Production Executive? indicates that the 
major government ministers concerned are consulted, and others are co- 
opted when necessary. 


3 The Production Executive consists of the ministers holding the following port- 
folios: Treasurer and Minister for Post-War Reconstruction, Minister for Supply 
and Shipping, Minister for Munitions, Minister for Trade and Customs, Minister 
for Labour and National Service, Minister for Commerce and Agriculture, Minister 
for War Organisation of Industry, Minister for Transport, and Minister for Aircraft 
Production. 
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Not all the weaknesses in administration have been solved. Duplication 
of functions and personnel still exists. Full coéperation among government 
departments remains an ideal to be attained. Representation on boards 
and councils concerned with foodstuffs (except for the Commonwealth 
Prices Commission) ignores the consumer. 

Problems of Food Production. Although this survey is concerned pri- 
marily with administration, not all the major problems of the Australian 
food front can be solved simply by administrative changes, notwithstand- 
ing the criticisms and suggestions of the Opposition parties, the United 
Australian party and the Country party, in Parliament, in the press, and 
in the electoral campaign of 1943. The available supplies of manpower, 
fertilizers, and farm machinery, and the prevailing weather conditions, 
are the very serious factors which determine Australia’s success in fulfill- 
ing her food commitments te her own people, civilians and those in the 
services, and to her Allies. 

With only three agricultural workers left to do the work formerly done 
by five, the provision of manpower to raise food is one of the government’s 
major tasks. Service men under 19 years of age, war prisoners, and the 
women’s land army are helping to carry on the farm work. Labor is pooled 
among neighboring farm groups; the local agricultural committees have 
developed plans for more effective utilization of the rural manpower avail- 
able in their communities. The government is exempting from call-up all 
permanent farm workers and all regular seasonal farm laborers. The with- 
drawal of some marginal wheat lands from production has released farm- 
ers for the growing of vegetables and the production of meats and dairy 
products. 

Fertilizers—superphosphates or nitrogen—are required in large quan- 
tities in Australia, and because they must be shipped from overseas 
sources, are in short supply. Efforts are being made to increase the im- 
portations, but because of shipping difficulties and shortages elsewhere, 
the limited amount available must ba diverted to priority crops such as 
vegetables for canning. There may soon be available a supply of synthetic 
fertilizers derived from the fixation of free nitrogen in the atmosphere. 

The regulation of May, 1943, by which the federal government as- 
‘sumed control of the manufacture and distribution of all agricultural 
machinery will insure a better allocation of machinery to the most essen- 
tial sectors of agricultural production. New types of agricultural machines, 
chiefly those for the quantity production of vegetables, are being secured 
from the United States, and some Australian agricultural implement fac- 
tories which had been converted to munitions production are being re- 
converted to producing certain types of farm machinery, American-made 
machines such as vegetable cultivators provide models for local manu- 
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facture. A federally-owned farm machinery pool was established in 1943 
and the local committee has control of the allocation of machinery to 
growers. 

Changes in Food Production and Consumption. Although some reports of 
food shortages in Australia have been untrue or exaggerated, Australian 
civilian food consumption has changed as a result of the dietary. needs of 
Allied troops. Australians are consuming more mutton and lamb and 
much less beef, pork, and bacon than formerly. Heavy demands for cer- 
tain foods by the services, such as for 25 per cent of the orange crop and 
for the entire grapefruit output, also caused civilian shortages. Only tea, 
sugar, meat, and butter are rationed, but other regulations control the 
civilian distribution of certain foods. Only four ounces of coffee may be 
purchased at any one time. Retail sales of fresh table cream are completely 
banned. Indirect rationing of meat existed for some time through restric- 
tions on the amounts allotted to butchers or through limitations on the 
number of days per week when meat may be sold. Beginning in January, 
1944, meat was rationed in order to meet the requirements of the Allied 
and Australian forces and of civilians in Britain and to distribute supplies 
more equitably in Australia. 

Within the past year, much progress has been made in the development 
of food-processing facilities in Australia. Meat is being canned to conserve 
refrigerated shipping space. Vegetable canning has greatly expanded, 
resulting in the production per week of one million cans of Australian 
home-grown vegetables. Because of this tremendous increase in vegetable 
growing, an intensive campaign is now under way to produce some varie- 
ties of vegetable seeds at home to replace those formerly imported. A 
Vegetable Seeds Committee, with the Director of Agriculture as chair- 
man, determines the quantity of seeds needed. Vegetable seeds imported 
from the United States, “lend-lease” canning and dehydration machinery, 
and the supervision of American food experts have aided each step of the 
vegetable production process. Dehydration of fruits and vegetables is _ 
proceeding rapidly, with thirteen plants working in October, 1943, and 
others scheduled to begin operations soon. Six meat dehydration plants 
are in operation, and others are under construction. 

One of the most interesting food developments of the war is the growing 
of new crops to supply food to the native populations of Ceylon and Fiji, 
the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and the other islands of the South- 
west Pacific. A new area at Wakoolen, on the Murray river in New South 
Wales, and the Murrumbidgee Irrigation region promise to produce rice 
from 30,000 acres this year. All of the rice produced or imported into 
Australia is reserved for the fighting forces and for the Southwest Pacific 
peoples whose previous food supply from Burma and Java has been cut off 
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by the Japanese.. The people of Ceylon have developed new food tastes to 
replace rice; they are eating wheat and barley from Australian farms. 

Price Control Devices. In order to mairtain and stimulate rural produc- 
tion, and to control the rise in the cost of living, the Australian govern- 
ment has guaranteed minimum prices far some commodities and granted 
subsidies to several important primary industries. Through special boards 
or through the Prices Commissioner, the Government has guaranteed. 
minimum prices for wool, wheat, hides and skins, potatoes, sugar, flax, 
and peas. In coöperation with certain states, there are also minimum 
prices for eggs, milk, and onions. Contrazt prices fixed for supplies of vege- 
tables and fruits bought for the services has virtually set a lower limit to 
prices of many fruits and vegetables. However, when the open market 
prices for vegetables became higher than the contract prices, the govern- 
ment resorted to fixing maximum prices for some fruits and vegetables in 
the open market as well. Recent subsidies to the dairying and potato 
industries aim to enable producers to secure labor and to increase produc- 
tion. 

Conclusion. The food front in Australia will not be completely won when 
the victory of the United Nations is assured. In food relief for the peoples 
of Europe and Asia, Australia will have a significant part. On the domestic 
front, readjustments of the rural economy will have to be made. The pat- 
tern of administration achieved during the war will assist in this twofold 
task, but only if the wartime powers of the Commonwealth government 
to deal with agriculture and food distribution are continued. Proposals of 
postwar reconstruction in Australia are based on a recognition of the need 
for a national plan, and the creation and execution of that national plan 
depend on the granting by constitutional amendment of greater powers to 
the Commonwealth government. Such powers would make possible the 
achievement of expanded output where necessary, the guarantee of eco- 
nomic security to workers on the land, the storage and disposal of surplus - 
products, and a better standard of living for the people of Australia. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE I.L.O. AS 
AFFECTED BY THE RECENT INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR CONFERENCE 


SMITH SIMPSON 
University of Pennsylvania! 


Background of Conference Action. Forty-one countries were represented 
at the twenty-sixth session of the International Labor Conference, held in 
Philadelphia April 20-May 12, to consider the future rôle of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and the economic and social policies to be rec- 
ommended to the governments of member states.*? This was the first 
regular session of the Conference to be held since 1938, the New York- 
Washington session in 1941 having been a special one.? As in 1941, there 
were no delegations from Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Rumania, Spain, 
and the U.S.S.R. Costa Rica, Ethiopia, Haiti, Iraq, Liberia, Switzerland, 
and Turkey, which were not represented at the 1941 sesseion, were repre- 
sented by government delegates and advisers, as well as Sweden, which 
sent a full delegation. The occupied countries of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and Yugoslavia were 
represented by complete delegations; also Luxemburg by two government 
delegates and an adviser.‘ 

As compared with the 1941 sesasion, the twenty-sixth was held at a 
time more propitious to the cause of the United Nations, was better at- 
tended both as to countries represented and the number of delegates and 
advisers present, and was more deeply occupied with specific proposals 
concerning the future status of the I.L.O. and post-war economic and 80- 
cial problems. The reasons for this were to be found in the events of the 
two and a half years separating the two sessions. The war had passed 


1 On leave for government service. 

2 Among the countries represented by delegations was Costa Rica, which was 
readmitted to the International Labor Organization by action of the Conference. 
See Provisional Record of the Conference No. 2 (communication to the Conference on 
the subject) and No. 4, p. 14 (report of the Selection Committee), p. 15 (admission 
of Costa Rica). In addition, Iceland, Nicaragua, and Paraguay sent observers. The 
Danish minister attended in a personal capacity. 

3 For a brief account of the 1941 session, see Smith Simpson, ‘‘The International 
Labor Conference, 1941,” in this Review, Vol. 36, pp. 102-104 (Feb., 1942). 

1 Thailand, represented by an observer at the 1941 session, was unrepresented 
at the twenty-sixth session. Unsettled conditions led to the contesting of the ore- 


dentials of workers’ delegates from the Argentine Republic, Greece, India, and - 


Yugoslavia. In addition, objection was taken by the United South Slav Committee 
to the delegates appointed by the Yugoslav Government. Provistonal Record, No. 10, 
Appendix. 
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from a stage of desperate defense to hopeful offense; increasing interna- 
tional consideration had been given to preparations for the post-war pe- 
riod; and the agenda of the Conference itself had been shaped to an ap- 
praisal of future policies and constitutional development.§ 

Foremost among the questions confronting the twenty-sixth session, 
and of particular interest to political scientists, was the future constitu- 
tional development of the I.L.O. in the whole complex of international 
institutions. Should the Organization be autonomous or closely related 
to a general organization, such as that foreshadowed in the Moscow 
Declaration? If closely related, how closely? Should its scope be expanded? 
If so, along what lines and żo what extent? What action should be, taken 
to increase its effectiveness? : 

Conference Action. Necessarily, in view of the fluid state of negotiations 
on the subject of a general organization, certain of these questions could 
‘receive no categorical answers. In general, however, it was agreed that 
the “enormous problems confronting us call for cobrdination and not for 
fragmentation in the international field.”* Accordingly, a Declaration 
was adopted, restating the aitns and purposes of the I.L.O. as originally 
set forth in the preamble of the Organization’s constitution,’ and affirming 
its obligation “to examine and consider all international economic and 
financial policies and measures” in the light of their contribution to the 
“conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic’ security and equal op- 
portunity.’§ 


£ The Allied invasion of the northern coasts of France nearly a month after the 
disbanding of the Conference gave added relevance to the recommendations of the 
Conference as to post-war policies. í . 

€ Provisional Record, No. 8; p. 75:1 (Hambro). 

™ The constitution of the I.L.O. formed Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles 
of June 28, 1919 (Arts. 387-427;, Part XIII of the Treaty of St. Germain of Sep- 
, tember 10, 1919 (Arts. 8332-372), Part XII of the Treaty of Neuilly of November 27, 
1919 (Arts. 249-289), and Part XIII of the Treaty of Trianon of June 4, 1920 
(Arts. 315-3855). These traaties were made with the various states which were at 
war with the Allied Powers, 1914-18; different states were parties to them; the 
articles were numbered differently in them; and 28 states became members of the 
I.L.O. which were never parties to them. For these reasons, it became convenient 
to refer to these treaty provisions establishing the I.L.O. as “the constitution” of 
the I.L.O. and to adopt a uniform numbering of the articles running from 1 to 41. 
See Minutes of the Sixty-ninth session of the Governing Body, Appendix XVII, 
p. 165; and E. J., Phelan, “The United States and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion,” Political Scienca Quarterly, Vol. 50, at pp. 107-112 (Mar., 1935). 

2 Provistonal Record, ap. cit., No. 16, pp. ii-iv (text); No. 22, p. 185 (adopted). 
This language, “examine and consider,” superseded the word “scrutinise” proposed 
by the Office, which evoked considerable discussion in the Conference. Bee Future 
Policy, Programme, and Status of the International Labour Organisation, Report I, 
International Labour Conference, Twenty-sizth Session (Montreal, International La- 
bour Office, 1944), pp. 7-10, and Provisional Record, Nos, 5-10. 
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As this responsibility involves relationships with other international 
organizations, it was provided in a resolution on the constitution and 
constitutional practices of the Organization that the Governing Body 
should “take appropriate steps to assure close collaboration with and a 
full exchange of information between the I.L.O. and any other public 
international organizations which now exist or may be established for the 
promotion of economic and social well-being.” Such steps, it was sug- 
gested, might include: “(a) the exchange of information, views, reports, 
studies and other documents regarding policies and-measures of mutual 
interest and concern at appropriate stages in their formulation and exe- 
cution; (b) the exchange of representatives without votes, at meetings 
convened by this Organization and such other organizations; and (c) the 
creation and maintenance of such joint committees as may facilitate their 
effective coöperation.” 

Further action in respect to matters affecting the regional and indus- 
trial development of the Organization was envisaged by the Conference. 
With “due regard to the Constitution and principles of the Organization, 
and its competence,” the Governing Body was requested to “take effective 
steps as promptly as possible” to deal with ‘problems common to a region 
or to a particular industry” and to report to the next general session of 
the Conference on “the steps taken and plans for the further regionaliza- 
tion of the Office and of the Organization and for special consideration of 
the problems of particular industries.”® Acting on an earlier proposal by 
the British Government that the Organization establish industrial com- 
mittees for the principal world industries, the Conference gaye special 
attention to the possibilities of such committees.? An exchange of views 
on this matter took place in a subcommittee of the Conference, and a re- 
port was adopted expressing interest in early action upon it “with a view 
to defining a policy for the constitution of industrial committees and for 
translating that policy into action.” A resolution, proposed by the coun- 
tries of the Near and Middle East, was adopted, inviting the Governing 
Body to examine the possibilities of convening at an early date a regional 


? Art. 2 of resolution concerning the constitution and constitutional practice of 
the International Labor Organization and its relationship with other international 
bodies. Idem., No. 21, pp. ii-~ili (text of resolution); No. 35, p. 254 (resolution 
adopted). 

10 The proposal of the British Government had been made at the ninety-first 
session of the Governing Body. For a discussion of the proposal by the International 
Labor Office, see Report I, op. cit., pp. 71-77. For an earlier discussion of the idea, 
see The I.L.O. and Reconstruction; Report by the Acting Director of the International 
Labour Office to the Conference of the International Labour Organisation, New York, 
1941 (Montreal, International Labour Office, 1941), pp. 105-108. 

 Provistonal Record, No. 21, p. iv (text of the report); No. 35, p. 255 (report 
adopted). j . 
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conference of the countries of the Near and Middle East to consider the 
specific problems of that region.” 

In a separate resoluticn, the Conference reaffirmed the international 
character of the responsibilities of the Director and staff of the Office and 
the practice of requiring them, upon appointment, to make “a solemn 
declaration” not to seek or receive any instructions from any authority 
external to the Organization relative to these responsibilities. The same 
resolution referred to “the cuty of the Members of the Organization to 
respect fully the international character of the Director and his staff of 
the International Labour Office and not to seek to influence any of their 
nationals in the discharge of such responsibilities.”’™ 

The resolution on the subject of the constitutional practice of the I.L.O., 
to which reference has already been made, developed from a draft sub- 
mitted to the Conference by the Office as a-basis of discussion. The Office 
draft was a comprehensive document of nineteen paragraphs dealing with 
some thirteen subjects, drafted “with a view to consolidating and develop- ` 
ing existing practice so as to lay a more secure foundation for the develop- `’ 
ments contemplated” in the near future.* The general subjects with which 
it dealt included membership in the Organization, financial contributions 
by member states, the Governing Body’s constitution and powers, re- 
ports and information, committees, technical and special conferences, 
regional organization, relationships with other international organizations, 
complaints concerning the non-observance of international labor con- 
ventions, technical and other assistance to governments by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, representation at the International Labor Conference, 
freedom of speech of members of the Governing Body and delegates to 
the Conference while engaged in their official duties as such, and the inter- 
national character of the International Labor Office.” 


n Idem., No. 21, pp. ili-iv (text of resolution); No. 35, pp. 254-255 {resolution 
adopted). 

18 Idem, No. 21, p. iii (text of resolution); No. 35, p. 254 (resolution adopted). 

4 Report I, op. cit., p. 118. 

15 This resolution therefore dealt with many of the constitutional and operating 
practices of the I.L.O., current before the war and practices and policies developed 
during the war. Its provisions concerned not only the internal structure and pro- 
cedures of the I.L.O. but also its scope and functions and its relations to other in- 
ternational organizations. It did not deal with such matters as the interpretation 
and revision of international labor conventions and the possible review of the 
“Organization’s budget by the Conference. An interesting feature of the proposed 
resolution, also, was the relatively high degree of attention which it gave to the 
powers and responsibilities of the Governing Body and Director as compared to the 
attention which it gave to the Conference, 

Among constitutional problems which the Office draft raised was the question 
whether some of the practices and policies of the Organization developed during the 
war and included in the proposed resolution were in accordance with the I.L.O. | 
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ous historical and research experience. The discussions within the Political 
Theory Panel make all this abundantly clear, but the panel would like 
also for all political scientists to share its concern. 

The ultimate issue may be stated in several ways. It may be that one’s 
work in political science proceeds from the metaphysical principles ac- 
cepted by the investigator as to the nature of man and society, and of the 
relation of man and society to the universal order, or to God. One group 
of theorists contends that the great, political thinkers have dealt clearly 
with these issues, while another group would say that metaphysics is 
little more than a name given to logical thought. Thus some would urge 
that the essential philosophical position of the student must determine in 
the end both the kind of investigations undertaken and the character of 
the results. Not only must the individual study his own framework of 
thought, but considerable research may be done in showing how conclu- 
sions or institutions are correlated with the metaphysical starting point. 
Those who favor more metaphysical concern in the social sciences would 
argue that much of the thinness of social science arises from the attempt 
to by-pass the philosophical. issues latent in the examination of social 
questions. In other words, much of the so-called detachment of social 
scientists is a product of philosophical ineptitude. 

Another facet of this problem is the clash between those who would 
favor broadly a “theological” approach to politics and those who would 
accept the now traditional “positivistic,” scientific, or liberal technique of 
social study. One group of theorists would say ‘that a political theorist 
must be a reasonably good theologian, not only because so much of the 
history of social discussion has been written in the theological framework, 
but also because the theological approach clarifies fundamental issues of 
the nature of man, society, and the universal order. These members offered 
varying ideas as to what constituted an essentially theological approach 
to political theory. Their general view was variously challenged by others 
who held to the traditional approaches of idealist and rationalist liberalism. 

However, neither the theological nor the empirical theorist will deny 
the importance of the study of ethics, values, or principles in politics. 

‘Indeed, one of the major tasks of the theorist is to study political ethics, 
that is, to formulate and criticize values and principles. It is one thing 
to say that ethics and principles exist, and it is another to say that valid 
principles or a valid system of ethics can be attained. It appears that most 
of the panel will agree that valid social and political principles may be at- 
tained. Thus the panel for the most part would agree that we can get be- 
yond affective motives in thought to the validity of thought. This proposi- 
tion is obviously central in the method and purposes of the study of 
political theory. It is a criticism. of that scientific method which rests con- 
tent after the operations of thought have been described, or which at- 
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tempts to invalidate an argument by showing that the proponents of an 
idea are either opportunistic or neurotic. Such a statement is not a criti- 
cism of clinical work in the field of politics; it is an assertion that there is - 
more in politics than simply clinical observation. 

Some theorists have stressed, in our deliberation, the place of value- 
free discussions in political science. There was no disposition to deny that 
value-free inquiry may take place, and one member insisted, for instance, 
that. when one discusses the conditions necessary for the existence of 
society, i.e., Aristotle’s emphasis on political stability, values are not in- 
volved. Such conditions for the existence of society are precedent to the 
realization of any values that may be attained in society. Here is cer- 
tainly a principle to guide research, but agreement that any particular 
discussion is ‘“‘value-free” is not likely to be reached. Much of the same 
type of argument concerns the issue of recurrence in historical behavior. 
What does one get when it is shown that in human behavior certain. ac- 
tions tend to recur? It hardly needs to be pointed out that much of the 
Italian tradition in the study of politics from Machiavelli to the present 
day operates on the principle of value-free interpretations. 

Some contended that the issue in research and teaching discussed by 
the panel could be described as a choice between the Middle Ages and 
the nineteenth century. Others challenged both the suggestion that politi- 
cal theorists are limited to that sort of choice and the assertion that there 
is so sharp a contrast between medieval and nineteenth-century ap- 
proaches to political theory. Thus, more specifically, if we argue that 
there is a moral order in the universe, i.e., natural law, and that out of 
this order the natural rights of individuals emerge, we cannot but regard ___ 
the nineteenth century as the rejection of the foundation of legitimate 
government. The democratic tradition, for example, is divided, in this 
view, between those who would argue that the minority must always bow 
before the omnipotent majority and those who would see democracy in 
the self-limitation of the majority and the guarantee of individual rights: 
The French Revolution, it is argued, has resulted in a perversion of the 
medieval and Anglo-American tradition of democracy. Such a discussion 
naturally bears on the type of research that political scientists may do 
on the history of democracy in the West, or on the problem of reconstruct- 
ing intelligent political régimes in Europe after the war. We must ask: 
What is legitimate political democracy? 

- A further division of thought related to the fundamentals of political 
theory research concerning the “philosophy of history.” Some theorists - 
contend that we need in America a consciousness of the meaning of our 
history; we need an examination of the American philosophy of history. — 
None of the panel would deny that the individual researcher must know 
the principles he uses for the interpretation of history, but a difference of 
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opinion exists as to whether it is proper to state it, for ethical purposes at 
least, in terms of a philosophy of history. The philosophy of history is 
thus balanced against an ends-means relationship. In the latter state- 
ment, it is argued that a philosophy of history has usually relied on 
factors outside of human choice, even to an exclusion of any significant 
human choice in the course of history. If there is to be meaningful political 
ethics or principles, it must involve choice and results flowing from that 
choice. In other words, the important factor in social history is not the 
objective factor but the selection of ends and the selection of means for 
realizing ends. To some of the panel, it has been clear that research in 
political thought has been governed to some extent by assumptions that 
relate either to the philosophy of history or to the choice of ends and 
means. Often they have been confused. ` 

One way of summarizing the discussion of basic issues is to say that the 
political tradition of the West must be subjected to close scrutiny in polit- 
ical theory research. The present-day interpretations of democracy, for 
example, grow out of differences of opinion as to the traditional roots of 
democratic government. Significant work has been done in recent years 
which throws light on the continuities of history. While it is obvious that 
students of political theory will applaud such work, they will likewise in- 
sist that more must be done. Whether the post-war reconstruction of ` 
Europe is involved, or the relaticn of Western society to the East, under- 
standing must be based on the intellectual and institutional tradition of 
these areas. Both a philosophy of-history and the issue of ends and means 
run deep into the tradition of which the student is heir. Americans, of 
course, must consider and interpzet the background of their own political 
life, but in the future the organization of the world may depend upon a 
well-understood traditional diversity and upon similarity in primary polit- 
ical values. 

The Political Theory Panel agreed generally that there should be usable 
definitions of political terms. It was agreed that one of the functions of 
the theorist is to define the concepts of political science. The panel agreed 
that there is unfortunate confusion on the use of the common and neces- 
sary conceptions of the discipline. Some members of the panel thought 
that there might be, on the analogy of contemporary work in the field of 
law, a Restatement of Political Science. Others thought of the possibility 
of a Dictionary of Political Science, though some believed that such would 
not differ widely from the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. The exam- 
ination of this subject, however, led to the question of the relation of con- 
cepts and institutions. The development of modern constitutional theory, 
the structure of modern ideologies, and a large number of common 
American political conceptions might .be studied in relation to institu- 
tions. What relationship is there between concepts, or interpretations of 
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concepts, and the political arrangements or institutions which have been 

set up? Likewise, concepts have varied in different philosophical systems, 

and there is a large field for investigation in the relations of systems of 

thought, political concepts, and specific institutions. Institutional arrange- 

ment in relation to values obviously is another version of the ends-means 

or philosophy of history problem. On the other hand, issues like fiscal 

policy and the money issue in American politics, to mention only one, 

should give political theorists mingle opportunity to make a contribution . 
to political science. 

The use of concepts or ideas presents another issue which has perhaps 
as much to do with teaching as with research. Most of the panel would 
agree that we should study the ancients because they are really modern, 
because they have something to say to the present generation in the solu- 

‘tion of its problems. Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, Cicero, and scores of 
others must be studied because they tell us something about ourselves, 
because they make us conscious of the content of our own minds. In other 
words, because of historical continuity, or because of the essential nature 
of moral man or the moral universe (or even Satanic man and the Satanic 
phase of the universe), we must regard the great political thinkers of the 
past as timeless—at least in part. To show wherein these thinkers are 
timeless, and wherein they are not, involves the metaphysics we adopt; 
but it also involves research in political theory for every generation. 
Modern scholarship continues its labors, and we can almost see a year-by- 
year change in the appreciation of the past. 

Certain members of the panel, however, were careful to insist that there 
is danger in work of this character. We may take our modern concepts 
and re-interpret the past simply in terms of what we think today. We ` 
may, therefore, as in some works on the Middle Ages, get a fictitious con- 
tinuity of concepts and theory. We must be sure we understand the rela- 
tion between concepts and institutions at the time they were developed. 
It is especially true, according to some, that the study of medieval ideas 
has been falsified by projecting modern conceptions into the past; the 
state of medieval times bas been discussed as if it were the state of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The considerations mentioned above suggest that we need today both 
an integrated vision of society and a more particular examination of the 

‘lesser movements in political thought. That the political theorist has a 
duty in this respect has been repeatedly stressed, and in particular the 
theorist should analyze other phases of political science for their contribu- 
tion to the larger end of a comprehensive picture of value and principle 
in modern politics. Some would say that such an understanding of our 
times will not come from the method of the positivists; only a theology or 
a metaphysics of politics can supply it. Certain members of the panel be- 
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lieve that along with a much greater emphasis on religious thought there 
should be closer attention to the political utopia as a means of criticism 
and integration. The political thinker should even undertake the writing 
of utopias. But no theorist would say that the careful collection and or- 
ganization of the facts of modern society can be eliminated. The issue 
arises over the place of such nezessary labor in the total scheme of schol- 
arly enterprise. 

The integrated view must be related to a variety of views. Smaller or 
` less significant movements in political thinking need, in the opinion of the 
panel, to be studied carefully. Many movements need monographic stud- 
ies; the ideas of church groups, 2f labor organizations, the evolution of the 
ideas of long-established journals, and those who favor the agrarian or 
codperative movements should be studied for their interpretation of polit- 
ical values and principles. In other words, there should be a frontal attack 
by political theorists and their graduate students on tracing the emergence 
of interpretations and values in American political society. 

In a more specific‘vein, the Political Theory Panel has concerned itself 
with the lack of suitable texts of great thinkers, both for teaching and re- 
search. The teaching of political theory is dependent on suitable texts in 
the American and European fields, to say nothing of the problem presented 
by Oriental and Near Eastern political thought. There is already a com- 
mittee of the American Political Science Association working on the pub- 
lication of usable volumes from the writings of distinguished American 
political thinkers. The panel decided that a small committee should be 
-appointed to draw up a list of the most needed texts from the European 
field. It is to be noted particularly that changing interpretations of history 
have brought to light what scholars of previous generations did not do. 
The older writers neglected by the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
will get their due, let us hope, from those who are students of political phi- 
losophy in the twentieth century. The changing but continuous character 
of social questions makes writers of the past rise and decline in their im- 
portance to contemporary lie. For example, & number of the panel felt 
that texts from the ninth and sixteenth centuries were especially needed at 
the present time. It is hoped, in any case, that the Executive Council of 
the Association will take some suitable action on the report of the com- 
mittee of the panel. There should no doubt be a committee of the Asso- 
ciation to encourage the publication of European texts in the field of 
political thought. 

After careful study in the Political Theory Panel, the committee! 


1 The Committee on European Texts is composed of Paul A. Palmer, Kenyon 
College; Father Wilfrid Parsors, Catholic University of America; Eric Voegelin, 
Louisiana State University; and J. Roland Pennock, Swarthmore College (chair- 
man). 
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has brought together a report which indicates the more important and 
immediate tasks in the publication of European sources. A meeting of 
the committee was held in Washington at the time of the annual meeting 
of the Association in January, 1944. A report on the replies received to the 
committee’s questionnaire was considered and actions were taken which 
may be summarized as follows: (1) The committee tentatively decided 
to confine its activities to works published before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. (2) The committee decided that among single treatises 
the most important for our purposes are: (a) a translation of Bodin, prob- 
` ably abridged; (b) a translation of Marsiglio in condensed or abridged 
form; (c) a popular edition of the Nugent translation of Montesquieu. (3) 
The committee also looked with favor upon the proposal to reprint Sid- 
ney’s Discourses and Harrington’s Oceana, but it felt these to be of dis- 
tinctly secondary importance as compared to the editions previously 
mentioned. (4) Under the general heading of “Selections,” the committee 
favored publication of the following: (a) a volume of selections from Ben- 
tham’s works; (b) selections from medieval politica? theorists; (c) selec- 
tions from Occam, Wyclif, Luther, Calvin, and others, appropriate to a 
volume on the Reformation; (d) a similar volume on the Counter-Refor- 
mation; (e) possibly a volume on the theory of absolute monarchy in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; (f) selections from writings on the 
theory of toleration.? 

As a result of the work of the committee, it is clear that there is marked 
interest in improving the available teaching materials in political theory, 
and there is also a notable concentration of interest upon a few basic pub- 
lications such as a translation of Bodin, a popular edition of Montesquieu, | 
a volume of selections from Bentham, and a volume of selections from 
medieval political theorists. It is to be hoped that the Association and the 
Research Committee will be able, at least after the war, to bring about the 
publication of these needed volumes. 

Part of the work of the meeting of the Political Theory Panel was a 
short joint discussion with representatives of the Special Committee on 
Civil Liberty of the Committee on Government. This discussion empha- 
sized the inadequacy of an approach limited to constitutional law; the 
problem of civil liberty runs back to the fundamentals of man and society. 
The defender of civil liberty must examine the principles on which the 
rights of an individual may be based, and he must defend an order in 
which it is valid that individuals have civil liberty. Thus civil liberty 
should be‘regarded as a special application of many of the problems so far 
discussed in this report. A number of. specific subjects for research were, 

* The committee discovered that two scholars have been working on material 


for a volume of readings in medieval political theory, and has been able to bring the 
two students together, one of them generously agreeing to assist the other. 
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however, brought before the panel and the representatives of the Special 
Committee on Civil Liberty. It was suggested that political theorists 
might examine the conditions of society and government under which 
men have civil liberty; that the history of the theory of civil liberty might 
be examined with profit; and that the Christian and other elements in 
civil rights should be studied, with some attention to the differences be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic thought. In addition, examination should 
be made of the changing content of civil liberty, the relationship of prop- 
erty rights and other civil rights, the effect of industrialism on civil lib- 
erty, the supremacy of the civil over the military authorities, the effect of 
war on civil liberty, the civil rigats of members of the armed forces, and 
the freedom of the press under conditions of press-‘monopoly. These sug- 
gestions must be regarded, of course, as illustrative of the general problem, 
and not as an exhaustive statement of needed research in the relations of 
political theory and civil liberty. 


IJ. RESEARCH IN AMERICAN POLITICAL THEORY 


BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT 
Harvard University 


It is not difficult to list a considerable number of subjects on which 
further research is needed. The simple fact is that almost none of the 
great subjects has been adequately dealt with, even for this generation, 
and the same can be said for nost of the lesser ones. The difficulty lies 
not so much in an enumeration of worth-while subjects as in consideration 
of the methods of attack to be employed by the researcher, and even 
more in the problem (the difficulties of which can be no more than sug- 
gested in this article) of the equipment of the researcher. 

Modern federalism is peculiarly the contribution of the United States. 
When Madison and Hamiltor. were defending the proposed constitution 
against its critics, one of the major arguments which they had to meet was 
the contention that the Fathers had created, not a federal system, but a 
national or consolidated one. So far as recorded history went, the argu- 
ment of the Anti-Federalists was correct. And when Madison came, in the 
thirty-ninth Federalist, to analyze the nature of the proposed constitution, 
he freely admitted that the new system was not strictly federal within the 
traditional meaning of that term. Rather, it was a system partly na- 
tional and partly federal. But from the point of view of later times it was a 
federal system, because the term “federal” has come to be attached to the 
distribution of powers between central government and states which 
was worked out by the Convention in the summer of 1787. Many other 
countries have taken this work as a model upon which to build, although 
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none has imitated it with complete fidelity to detail. We have, then, in 
this country the arch-type of modern federalism, and it might be reason- 
able to suppose that we should find here a considerable body of literature 
discussing the history and theory of such a system. There is, in fact, sur- 
prisingly little literature on the theory, or even the history, of American 
federalism, although a good many books and articles dealing with certain 
of the problems growing out of the federal distribution of powers have.ap- 
peared. The subject cries for further analysis, and no single study will 
close off the field for those students who are interested in the theoretical . 
problems of federal government. 

Somewhat the same thing can be said about the separation of powers. 
True it is that the Founders acknowledged their indebtedness to Mon- 
tesquieu, to Locke, to Blackstone, to Harrington, and to others who had 
written on this subject. But again it is apparent that the system worked 
out in this country bears but slight resemblance to that described by any 
of the preceding philosophers or jurists. There have been excellent discus- 
sions of several aspects of this general problem, e.g., the recent studies of 

` presidential powers and the numerous writings on judicial review, but the 
general problem of the separation of powers is still lacking an interpreter. 
Nor is there any history of the theory of the separation of powers in 
America. 

The principle of representative government was certainly not originated 
in 1787, nor first discussed in the Federalist. It is nevertheless true that 
there is room for a very considerable amount of further analysis of the 
assumptions underlying representative government as applied in this 
country and as debated in many constitutional conventions and ina 
variety of writings. The vastly increased complexity of modern govern- 
ment is a truism with which everyone agrees. It is not apparent that our 
theory of representation has been clearly analyzed with a view to the con- 
sideration of the relative functions of representatives and voters in modern 
society. It is ridiculous to suppose that Burke or John Stuart Mill said the 
last word on this subject, and it is unsound to assume that theories appli- 
cable to other countries are applicable here, at least without some modifi- 
cation. 

The whole cluster of questions which gather about the problem of in- 
dividualism offers many opportunities for further discussion, and not only 
such traditional topics as the relation of the individual to various political 
communities, or of the position of the individual in industrial society, but 
also the status and political relationships of the individual as a member 
of various non-political groups. The subject has, to be sure, been attacked 
in a piecemeal fashion by several scholars, but I should suppose that no 
. one of them has thought that his own contribution was inclusive or, per- 
haps, even final within the limited range of his objectives. At the present 
day, the problem of minority rights, and particularly of the civil rights of 
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minorities, seems of particular importance. Several scholars are at work 
upen some aspect of this subject. Whether any will deal with the general 
over-all theoretical issues involved, I do not know. 

. Scholars dealing with Americen political thought have been inclined, 
like most of those about whom they were writing, to steer away from 
many of the relatively abstract subjects. It is easy to understand why this 
has been the case; the nature of their materials has inclined them away 
from the major terms. I venture to suggest that we have made a mistake 
in avoiding such conceptions as justice and such great problems as the 
principles of political obligation. Even though the more significant Ameri- 
can. writings rarely do more than mention them, if they do that, there are 
assumptions in those writings which need further analysis, and those as- 
sumptions should be discussed in terms of the classical concepts of polit- 
icel thought. There are great possibilities for scholars who have the pa- 
tience and the capacity to probe into the vast area of the implicit in Ameri- 
can political thought. Such discussions would, I believe, serve to throw a 
great deal of light upon the nature of American political thought. We have 
had too little basic analysis. — 

There are opportunities for further study dealing with the influenze, or 
lack of influence, of various English and continental movements of 
thought in the United States. This has recently been illustrated by articles 
on Benthamism,! and on German idealism.? These were, of course, major 
movements in England and Germany; in this country their influence was 
relatively slight, and the very slightness of that impact is itself a fact 
which helps to illuminate the nature and development of American 
thought. There have been many studies of socialism in America, and es- 
pecially of Marxist socialism, but all, or nearly all, of them, at least so far 
‘as my observation goes, have dealt with the economic aspects of such move- 
ments. To be sure, the impact of socialism has been greater upon economic 
than upon political thought in this country, but again there is an oppor- 
tunity for a consideration of the non-influence of Marxism upon American 
political thinking. 

And if there is opportunity for a variety of studies dealing with the 
impact of European thought in America, there is at least as great an op- 
portunity for studies of comparisons or contrasts between European and 
American developments. Thera are undoubtedly many areas in which the 
native doctrinal developments have been both vigorous and important, 
and where the possibility of comparative study of political ideas has been 
largely neglected. It has been a serious mistake to write about American 


1 Paul A. Palmer, ““Benthamism in England and America,” in this Review, 
VoL 25, pp. 855-871 (Oct., 1941). 

2 Thomas I. Cook and Arnard B. Levelle, “German Idealism and American 
Theories of the Democratic Community,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 5, pp. 218-236 
(Aug., 1943). 
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political thought as though, after the Revolution or the adoption of the 
Constitution, it had a being which was not only independent of, but not 
even comparable with, the various developments of political theory in the 
remainder of the Western World. There may be similar opportunities for a 
study of comparative political ideas based upon the writings of the Orient, 
but of this possibility I cannot speak with any authority. 

A committee of the American Political Science Association has been 
working on a plan with the University of North Carolina Press, which 
originally proposed the scheme, for the publication of a Library of Ameri- 
can Political Thought. The plan is that a series of volumes should be pub- 
lished to cover the major American political writings. Each volume would 
have a special editor, and each would ordinarily be devoted to a single 
writer. Since few of the major political thinkers in America have written 
books, it is now extremely difficult for the student and teacher, and par- 
ticularly for those who do not have a large library close at hand, to consult 
most of the writings which are of primary importance for their subject. A 
collection of from fifteen to thirty volumes of this kind, each of sub- 
stantial size, would go far toward making a large part of the raw material 
of American political thought readily available. It is unnecessary to em- 
phasize either the importance or the difficulty of selecting from the writ- 
ings of most of the political thinkers. It will be equally important for the 
editor of each volume to write an introduction which not only will give the 
setting of the theorist’s work, but also analyze that writing and offer an 
estimate of its significance. It is to be hoped that the funds to finance this- 
important project can soon be raised. `’ 

While I have high hopes for this project, I think that it should also be 
pointed out that, no matter how successful it may be, it will leave a great 
wealth of material unconsidered. There are many sources which cannot 
possibly be compressed within the covers of such volumes as these. Let me 
give two illustrations. 

Many of those who have worked in the field of American political 
thought have had occasion to make some use of state constitutional con- 
vention debates. I think it unlikely that these rich mines will be worked . 
out within the foreseeable future. On most of the major issues that were 
discussed during the nineteenth century, and for some which are being 
debated in the twentieth century, they furnish source materials which are 
as important as they are difficult to get at. But the difficulty of working 
such mines, and the sheer mass of low grade ore that must be sifted 
through in order to find the occasional pay dirt, can be no justification for 
failure to make use of them. 

There are many movements which have scarcely been studied at all 
from the point of view of political theory. Everyone is familiar with at — 
least the general outlines of the slavery arguments, although even this ma- 
' terial has by no means been exhausted, but relatively few have done 
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much work in the many lesser reform movements of the same period, even 
though it must be evident by now that the effect of these humanitarian 
crusades was materially to alter the conception of democracy in the United 
States. There have been studies of the political ideas and agitations of 
labor groups in recent periods; there has been much less attention to the 
political thought of the labor organizations before the Civil War; and 
there are numerous other groups not so easily classified which have at 
least attempted to affect the course of political action and political 
thought in the United States. 

I hope that I have been able to make it clear that, in my opinion at 
least, there are great opportunities that the field is open to the talented. 
It seems to me that more needs to be said about the way in which these 
various research tasks are to be carried out. We still suffer from the blight 
of the descriptive textbook. Too many scholars have assumed that they 
had fulfilled their mission when they wrote summaries of the ideas ex- 
pressed by the various political thinkers and then put these summaries 
together in a volume which sometimes resembles a football program con- 
taining “the names and numbers of all the players.” It may be assumed 
that accurate summary and description has its place. We do need to 
know something about the players in the game. But such descriptive list- 
ing is at best scarcely more than « beginning. If the study of American 
political thought is to have the importance either for students or scholars, 
or for the entire course of political thinking, in America that it deserves, 
we certainly cannot stop with description or with the cosy task of com- 
pilation. The charge of thinness has sometimes been brought against 
writings on American political thecry. It is not a charge lightly to beig- 
nored. 

It is a severe, but, I am afraid, a just criticism of the writings of political 
scientists dealing with this subject-matter that the most stimulating and, 
taking it all in all, the most valuable history of American thought was 
written by a professor of English. Parrington’s book has many defects, 
but instead of resting content with pointing them out, we would be much 
better advised to take both his limitations and his merits into account in 
our own work. Where, for example, he had almost no understanding of 
the constitutional tradition and of the history of constitutional institu- 
tions in America, where he largely disregarded economic history, where he 
was frequently neglectful of the many currents which went to make up 
the climate of opinion in the various periods with which he was dealing, 
we can, it is to be hoped, improve upon his lack of thoroughness. If his 
treatment of John Adams is misleading, his discussion of the Federal 
Convention both inadequate and misleading, and his few pages on the 
Federalist almost a travesty, that is not a sufficient justification for relaps- 
ing into dullness. It remains true, in my judgment, that Parrington did 
give an over-all picture of the character of American political thought 
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which has vitality and meaning. He had a point of view, one that he 
frankly stated in his Foreword, and he viewed the entire course of Ameri- 
can political and literary thought from that location. His point of view 
>- today may seem somewhat naive, but it had the tremendous merit of 
being an attitude which was firmly grounded in the thinking of his period. 
He was a child of, and a vigorous spokesman for, the Progressive move- 
ment of the early part of this century. It does not need to be stressed that 
this movement has been one of the most influential in American thought 
since the establishment of the Republic. Had he written a purely descrip- 
tive (I am afraid this is what too many students mean by “‘objective’’) 
book, it would have been as quickly forgotten as have the many other his- 
tories of American literature which are frequently more accurate and in- 
variably less important. 

Perhaps I might be excused for taking one additonal illustration from 
the writings of a man who was not a political scientist. I should suppose 
that many would agree that America’s greatest historian was Frederick 
J. Turner. Turner’s interpretation of American history has profoundly in- 
fluenced not only the thinking of historians, of political scientists, and of 
economists, but also the thinking of publicists and statesmen. It is, and 
always was, a partial and a one-sided interpretation. It is of less value 
today than it was a generation ago, but it still contains, and will continue 
to contain, elements of importance for any student of American life and 
thought. Had Turner been content to write monographs, or had he, like so 
many of his unimaginative followers, been satisfied to repeat the words of 
the wise men who came before him, he would have been a figure of the 
second magnitude. Being a man of imaginative power, as well as of great 
scholarly ability, he left an impression upon American thought which has 
been equalled by no other historical writer. I am not arguing that every 
student or teacher of political theory should instantaneously attempt to 
write essays in the manner of Turner, much less that they should proceed 
imitatively slong the paths that he marked out. I do mean that he fur- 
nished an example of the possibilities for the interpretation of the past 
which few others have had the courage or the ability even to attempt to 
imitate. 

I very much hope that what I have been saying will not seem to be a 
justification for the free and easy expression of prejudice, or that I am not 
suggesting that scholars concerned with American political thought are 
relieved of the necessity of hard and intensive research. Quite to the 
contrary, my criticism would be that we have usually published before we 
had-done nearly enough hard work. There has, for one thing, been an.in- 
sufficient utilization of the materials commonly thought of as belonging ` 
to other disciplines, particularly economic history, constitutional history, 
and sociology. I know of no general rules which seem to be applicable here 
except that I should think it a defensible proposition that almost any 
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subject in the general area with which I have dealt above needs to be con- 
sidered in the light of materials drawn from several fields of study. We 
have all heard much about the breaking down of departmental lines. I 
wonder whether this cannot be done most fruitfully in ternis of particular 
topics and research problems. 

All subjects need to be considered in the light of their times. In the 
study of American political thought, the climate of opinion in which nearly 
any problem lives and has its being almost invariably includes the insti- 
tutional background as well as the intellectual history. The fact that vir- 
tually all American political writings that have counted have proceeded 
out of controversy, that none of great stature has been a detached, system- 
atic, philosophical study (Calhoun’s Disquisition was both significant 
and systematic, but it was certainly not detached), makes it even more 
important that materials drawn from political, constitutional, and eco- 
nomic history be considered along with the ideas that are there being ex- 
preased. 

A book which illustrates, in one fashion, the sort of writing that I have 
in mind is A. V. Dicey’s Law and Opinion in England During the Nineteenth 
Century. That work, in large measure because of the breadth of its cover- 
age, because it ignores ordinary professional boundaries, and because it 
deals with ideas in their setting, has a lasting value and a pertinence to the 
problems of a century with which it does not deal far in excess of most of 
the books written about current problems. Somewhat the same kind of 

_ treatment is found in two quite diferent articles published within recent 
years in-this Revinw. Professor F. W. Coker’s “American Traditions Con- 
cerning Liberty and Property”?! and Professor A. T. Mason’s “The Con- ` 
servative World of Mr. Justice Sutherland, 1883-1910,’ bring to bear 
upon a particular problem a very considerable variety of factual and 
theoretical data. The result is, in each case, far more enlightening than it 
would have been had the author merely summarized a particular book or 
document. I certainly do not mean to imply that there have been no 
other and not less worthy examples of a method characterized by breadth 
of research combined with a discriminating selection of relevant materials. 
But this paper is not offered as a bibliography. It is a statement of possibili- 
ties and needs in the field of American political thought, and the few cita- 
tions here included are merely illustrative of the rich opportunities which 
the subject-matter affords. 

What I have been saying has also been strongly influenced by my con- 
viction that the greatest need in this country today is a statement of ob- 
jectives in terms of ideas and ideals. We lack any clear conception of what 
we are fighting for, or what goals we should seek to attain, even in this 
country, after the war. REF 

3 In this Revisw, Vol. 30, pp. 1-23 (Feb., 1936). 
4 Itid., Vol. 82, pp. 448—477 (June, 1938). 
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It may be assumed that scholars who are concerned: with the study and 
teaching of political theory cannot themselves supply all of the needed - 
answers. It does not follow that they are justified in dodging the attempt 
to aid in this all-important enterprise. The work of the student of political 
theory must, in part, be a work of selection and interpretation. I do not 
mean to argue that we should substitute prejudice for objectivity. 
Objectivity, properly used, is necessary to scholarship; abused, it leads to 
sterility. The scholar must attempt to discover all of the facts that are 
pertinent to his problem. He should never neglect materials or data 
which are not in line with his own inclinations. It does not follow that he 
should not begin his work with an hypothesis, much less that he should 
have no conclusions, or that he should not feel free, indeed obliged, to ex- . 
press them. We have been too inclined to hide timidly behind the excuse 
of objectivity. 

Interpretations of the history of political thought and analysis of cur- 
rent winds of doctrine can alike make great contributions to the future 
course of American democracy. Here lie an opportunity and a challenge 
which we cannot shirk and yet fulfill our obligations as scholars. So long 
as research and teaching remain free, we need have no fears of the old 
bogeymen, propaganda and indoctrination. The only test of political 
truth in a free country is that stated by Mr. Justice Holmes in his great 
dissenting opinion in the Abrams case: “the power of the thought to get 
itself accepted in the competition of the market.” A truly free market in- 
cludes the study and the classroom. Scholars also are citizens, as are their’ 
students. It has been said that “to teach is to affirm.” It would doubtless 
be unwise, probably even dangerous to the best interests of scholarship 
and of teaching, to apply the maxim literally and without qualification. It is 
just as harmful to the best interests of both of these to neglect the im- 
-portant truth which it contains. l 


III. CONCEPTS AND INSTITUTIONS AS FIELDS 
FOR RESEARCH 


ERNEST 8. GRIFFITH 
Library of Congress 


Research in political theory hitherto has been largely synonymous with 
searches for the origin, growth, and decline in ideas, principles, and doc- 
trines. Sometimes such research has concerned itself with individual 
theories; sometimes with periods. Less frequently, it has explored the basic 
concepts which underlie all theory. Yet it is with these concepts in their 
various aspects that researchers in theory must inevitably come to grips 
if they are to obtain precision in their findings. For example, principles to 
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govern the relations between church and state, between business and 
government, between law and cpinion, rest upon precise definitions of 
the concepts involved. The principles may indeed be found to be corollaries 
of such definitions. So also in the more elaborate analyses of democracy, 
or political processes, or the strusture of the good society, or the several 
elements in an ideal constitution, concepts precisely used are basic. 

It will be noted that the adjeczive used is “precise,” rather than “‘cor- 
rect.” There is a reason for this. More frequently than not, it will be dis- 
covered that the creative political theorist has imparted new meanings 
and new insights to many, if not most, of the admittedly major concepts 
of political science—meanings and insights which are frequently deriva- 
tives of changes in political institutions observed for the first time by the 
theorist in question. Now concepts of this sort are and can be “correct” 
only in relation to a given situation in time and place; or, alternatively, 
in their relationship to the writer’s own utopiz. In this latter instance, 
given the writer’s set of absolutes or premises, the concepts may indeed be 
spoken of at least as subjectively correct. For example, many of the ab- 
solute concepts in Catholic political theory are obviously of this subjective 
nature. This statement does not preclude the possibility of their being ob- 
jectively correct also, although whether they are so or not must find its 
demonstration in the controversial fields of epistemology and metaphy- 
sics. 

Unfortunately, most political theorists have thought of their explora- 
tions as searches for the correct concepts out of which could be erected 
absolute principles, dogmatically stated. Therein they have largely gone 
astray, for they have seldom been aware of the fact that most, and perhaps 
all, of the concepts they use have been, as has been suggested, derivatives 
of the institutions of their experience—and these institutions have been 
products of varied circumstances at a given time and place. Not to under- 
rate the value of research in the origin and development of a particular 
political theory or principle, it may be suggested that similar research in 
the history of the several concepts which go to make up all theories and 
principles is at least equally important. Concepts such as “justice,” ‘“‘sov- 
ereignty,” “democracy,” are obvious candidates for such research, and 
many others will suggest themselves. It scarcely need be pointed out that 
such an exploration should lead the scholar to considerations of those 
subtle changes which take place when not merely the institutions from 
which the concepts are derivatives, but also the language in which the 
concepts are expressed, has changed. Studies of this type—best done thus 
far in connection with interpretations in English of the terms of ancient 
Greece—are obviously basic also in the understanding of the Latin medi- 
eval thinkers, to mention one group only. In the contemporary scene, I 
well remember a remark of Thomas Mann to the effect that the concept of 
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“power” carried gaie. a different meaning in German (both the irus 
and the culture) than in English. In the former, it was an end, in the latter, 
a function. 

Here and there a political theorist has recognized explicitly the obliga- 
tion of his theory and his concepts to the institutions of his own time, and 
has claimed for this theory and these concepts only that degree of validity 
which comes from a correct analysis of the particular culture pattern of his 
experience.! This suggests another series of fruitful researches, some of 
which have already been undertaken, but more of which are obviously 
needed. These researches would center around the contribution to the 
theorist’s finished product of the institutions he observed and experienced 
as well as of the books he read and the teachers to whom he listened. Such 
research would pay particular attention to changes in these institutions, 
which are then reflected in changes in the operative meaning of the con- 
cepts used to describe them. An approach of this type would lend greater 
precision to our understanding of even the greatest of political thinkers. 
If these explorations can probe more deeply and include the total cultural 
context within which the political institutions operate and a part of which 
they are, so much the better. 

This is not to say that there are no constants among the concepts, that 
_ is, concepts whose meaning is or can be independent of time, place, and 
cultural setting. Yet it is.doubtful if concepts of this sort can be found 
among those deemed the peculiar property of the political scientist. 
Down through history, our preoccupation as a profession has been with 
the state, and the state is an institution whose attributes of necessity 
change with the changing culture of which it is an integral part. If there 
are to be constants among the conceptual tools of the political scientist, 
they must be borrowed tools from the social psychologist, the sociologist, 
the cultural anthropologist, and (possibly) the historian and the geog- 
rapher. These ‘sister social sciences, unlike our own discipline, at least 
purport to deal ultimately with basic or universal characteristics of man 
as an individual and in his social and environmental relationships. In the 
case of the first three disciplines, many concepts are independent of both 
time and place; in the case of the geographer, some concepts are independ- 
ent of time; in the case of the historian, independent of place in so far as 
a philosophy of history is sought. The change in their meaning from 
thinker to thinker is an effort to approach nearer an admittedly existing 
absolute, whereas the concepts of a derivative sciénce like politics in so far 
as they are peculiar to politics are cultural traits of the period. 

It is at this point that the serious researcher in political theory is invited 
to use these concepts of these other social sciences in order to illuminate 


1 This is the approach used in the author’s Modern Government in Action (New 
York, 1942), which lays no claim to permanent truth. Cf. especially pp. 10, 26, 36. 
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political phenomena—whether cf the past or the present. Research 
armed with such tools can promote better understanding of all the great 
thinkers. For example, a great book remains to be written on the fashion 
in which theory as to the nature of man has determined the political the- 
ory of many, and perhaps all, the greatest. political theorists; and a still 
greater book can then be written vpon how the contemporary insights and 
findings of social psychology and cultural anthropology sift the permanent 
from the ephemeral in their political theory. Hobbes, for example, can 
best be attacked on the basis of the incompleteness, and even the falsity, 
of his view as to the nature of man—but the tools for the attack are the 
concepts of the social psychologist, and not the exclusive, or even the pri- 
. Mary, property of the political theorist. y 

Environmental factors, in giving a cast to governments and to the the- 
orists’ dealing with governments, ere likewise constants among the battery 
of concepts which the political th2orists must and should borrow, in this 
case from the geographer. These are naturally concepts associated with 
landscape—islands, the. sea, valleys, mountains. They open up a series 
of researches which can and shculd have results in political theory of 
considerably greater validity than the para-science of Geopolitik, which 
attempts to bend them to serve a preconceived end. Some of the major 
concepts of the sociologist—assimilation and conflict, for example—fur- 
nish foct of research for the political theorist as he examines their mani- 
festations within the operations of the state. As a matter of fact, power— 
the one constant among the concepts which the political scientist of late 
has claimed as peculiarly his own—is essentially sociological in that it is 
an attribute of organization and human relations wherever found, and not 
of the state alone. 

A further promising avenue for research and precise thinking has to do 
with the various conceptual systers used by political theorists—not only 
in the past but among our contemporaries. Confusions in classification and 
fuzzy thinking generally are often traceable to error at this point. It has. 
already been suggested that most that has proved ephemeral in the writ- 
ings of theorists of the past is prcbably attributable to the mutability of 
the institutions which influenced their thinking and the mutability of the 
larger culture pattern of which these institutions were parts. Still another, 
and by no means negligible, part of their unsoundness is traceable to a 
- failure either to adopt an internally consistent conceptual system, or, 
alternatively, to indicate the shifts from one system to another. 

A conceptual system must ultimately be derived from classification of a 
particular attribute of events. “Cne classifies on the basis of attributes. 
Material things, for example, are sorted by such things as color, weight, 
uses, form, substance. Our problem in social science is accordingly to dis- 
cover attributes of our own peculiar phenomena—attributes which are at 
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one and the same time distinguishable and significant. If we reduce the 
phenomena of social science to its integers or simplest forms, these phe- 
nomena may be spoken of as ‘events’—that is to say, situations or 
changes of any sort in the relationships between human beings. 

“Just as with material objects, each event in the field of human rela- 
tions may be thought of as likewise made up of a number of attributes. 
[The word ‘attribute’ as used includes ‘aspect.’] A consistent basis of 
‘classification of events must, accordingly, confine itself to different mani- 
festations of a single attribute or type of attributes, which attribute oc- 
curs in all the phenomena thus classified. [In certain instances, the pres- 
enc. or absence of a specific attribute may furnish a basis. J”? 

In history, for example, it is the time attribute of events, in social psy- 
chology, the inborn drive, that furnishes the distinctive conceptual sys- 
tems of these disciplines. At least six such attributes can be discovered 
which create as many distinct conceptual systems in political theory.* 
These systems arise from considering (1) events pertaining to the state as 
an institution (the “orthodox school”); (2) events exhibiting the power 
relationship (Merriam); (3) events which are derivatives of an inborn so- 
cial instinct er drive—a conceptual system especially favored by the 
‘Greeks; (4) those portions of events traceable to an alleged inborn desire 
for dominance; (5) “To many of the idealists among political theorists, 
the ‘state’ is defined in terms such as ‘the operative criticism of all insti- 
tutions’ (Bosanquet), while law is abstractly thought of as the incorpora- 
tion of the community values. Such approaches to political science (or 
theory) derive from the frame of reference of ‘facts and meanings.’’’4 (6) 
events classified so as to isolate the social processes of securing adherence 
to norms and administering groups (Leon Marshall). Doubtless there are 
other systems which will yield to research, but at least the foregoing are 
already identifiable as constituting conceptual systems which the political 
. scientist may claim as his own. The fact that so many differing orbits of 
our subject-matter are implicit in these different systems accounts in large 
measure for the confusion in defining, not only the scope of our discipline, 
but even its core. Number 6, for example, which is unadulterated sociology 
as well as illuminating political science, carries the researcher far afield to 
organized activity wherever found. 

Along quite a different line there would seem to be a happy hunting 
ground for the researcher in exploring the converse relationship between 
philosophies and institutions. Usually research in political theory seeks 
to trace the origin of theories in the experience of observation of institu- 
tions by their exponents. Far less research has been done to discover the 

3 Ernest S. Griffith, ‘Classification of Social Science Phenomena,” Journal of 


Social Philosophy, Vol. 6, p. 231 (Apr., 1941). 
3 Ibid., p. 241 f. t Ibid., p. 242. 
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normal constitutional expressions of the great schools of thought—liberal- 
ism, socialism, communism, fascism, Catholicism. In connection with this 
area of potential research, attention should be called to a noteworthy 
similar study by Fritz Karl Mann in which the fiscal systems expressive of 
these various philosophies were made the subject of investigation.’ 

Closely related to this area of research would be inquiries designed to 
ascertain how far the breakdown of a constitutional system arises from a 
gulf between the values behind it and the technology within which the in- 
stitutional expression of these values must operate. The cultural com- 
patibility of various political institutions and devices with the prevailing 
philosophies or value systems of the people living under them offers an al- 
ternative approach. 

Finally, there is urgent need for inquiry into the applicability or ap- 
propriateness of any of the commonly used conceptual systems in an- 
alyzing contemporary political phenomena. If, as has been suggested, the 
concepts of political science under most conceptual systems are definitely 
derivatives of institutions in themselves ephemeral and are not constants, 
` then during or following major changes in these institutions we should be 
on the alert for new or revised groups of interrelated concepts, or even a 
new conceptual system altogether. Many, if not most, of the concepts with 
which we are familiar, even at the present day, were in fact merely fre- 
quently observed relationships or processes in the state as an institution in 
former times and undér differing circumstances. Such concepts are separa- 
tion of powers, legislature, executive, judiciary, federalism-—to mention 
a few of the most obvious. If we direct our attention especially to the 
most frequently used trilogy—legislature, executive, judiciary—we note 
changes so profound as to render not only their present meaning, but also 
even their usefulness, suspect. If perchance this trilogy should be a prod- 
uct only of a liberalistic culture, and associated with or appropriate only 
to such a culture, then the manifestations of organization, administration, 
and power in all sectors of contemporary society, and especially in govern- 
ment, ought to find as their by-product new ways of talking about govern- 
ment, that is, new concepts in political theory. In another connection, 
the author has explored this hypothesis more fully, and has suggested 
that the new political relationships or processes which are basic to the 
emerging governance of a technological and organizational age are at 
least six: value adoption, leadershiz, popular influence and control, plan- 
ning, adjustment, and research.’ Ir some such pattern lies the true archi- 
tecture of political theory of the immediate future. l 

May we summarize? Research ir political theory can and should be di- 
rected to many ends. Chiefly it has concerned itself with individual theo- 

s Mann, Steuerpolitische Ideale (Jene, 1937). 
è E. S. Griffith, Modern Government in Action (New York, 1942). 
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rists, with schools of thought, and with periods. Without at all underrating 
the need for further research of these types, a plea is in order for more 
research at another, and probably more fundamental, level—that con- 
cerned with the concepts basic to all political thought. Such research will 
do much to render more luminous the meanings of even the greatest of the 
political theorists. A contribution to our science surely fully as great will 
then be the quests suggested in this article—the quests for the origin, de- 
velopment, changing meanings, and contemporary suitability of these 
concepts themselves. ; 


IV. POLITICAL THEORY AND THE PATTERN 
OF GENERAL HISTORY 


ERIC VOEGELIN 
Louisiana State University 


I 
In speaking of the general history of political ideas, we have in mind the 
field that is represented with distinction by such treatises as that of Dun- 
ning, or Mecllwain, or Sabine, or Cook. The problems of this field and 
their further development are of specific importance for American schol- 
ars. For, while the monographic literature on the various phases of this - 
history is international in scope, the general history as such is almost an 
American monopoly from its beginnings. When Dunning published the 
first volume of his History of Political Theory in 1901, Janet’s Histoire de la 
science politique dans ses rapports avec la morale was the only noteworthy 
competitor. Janet’s Histoire, however, a8 Dunning rightly remarked, 
stresses primarily the development of ethical doctrine; and that was pre- 
cisely the field which Dunning wished to avoid in order to isolate clearly 
the development of political, as distinguished from ethical, theory. A 
science, however, that may be said to have begun with Dunning’s work is 
a young science; and, as happens with young sciences, a field is staked out, 
while the details are far from being settled. They are even less settled to- 
day than at the time of Dunning, because the last two generations have 
witnessed a prodigious enlargement of our knowledge of historical materials 
and, at the same time, there has occurred a serious revision of our views 
concerning the structure of history. It will be advisable, therefore, to begin 
with a few remarks on the ways in which the development of historical 
science has affected the more special problems of a general history of polit- 
ical ideas. i 
The historians of political ideas have followed, on the whole, the 
“straight-line” pattern of history, according to which the history of man- 
kind moves in continuity through the ancient, modern, and medieval 
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phases. The idea that human history moves -along a straight line is by 
origin a theological conception, deriving its strength from the Christian 
belief that mankind moves through a sequence of meaningful phases ac- 
cording to a providential plan of salvation. The pattern was established 
by the early Christian philosophy of history, in the period from the 
Letters of St. Paul to the Civitas Det. Its empirical usefulness in the post- 
medieval period was largely dependent on the chance that the medieval 
spiritual and intellectual contraction of the historical horizon to the West- 
ern World would be continued; the belief in the straight line could be 
maintained as long as the independent parallel histories of non-Western 
mankind were simply overlooked and the pre-classic civilizations were 
practically unknown. 

By naming the conditions for the maintenance of the linear pattern, 
we have indicated the sources of its disturbance. The disturbances are 
connected with the successive breaches made in the closed medieval hori- 
zon. The first, and hitherto most important, irruption of new materials— 
that of classic. antiquity—was digested with comparative ease. The 
- straight-line pattern was simply shifted from sacred history in the Augus- 
tinian sense to a new profane history. In the practice of writing history, this 
meant that the Israelitic history as the Western pre-history was relegated. 
to a second plane and replaced by Hellenic history, and that, further- 
more, the Middle Ages slipped into the category of the “Dark Ages.” But 
the ease was comparative only. It is forgotten today that not all human- 
ists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries swallowed without resistance 
Graeco-Roman antiquity as the ‘inear pre-history of the Renaissance. 
The contemporary Near Eastern events were sufficiently impressive to 
suggest a construction of profane history on the pattern of parallel streams. 
We have letters of Poggio in whick he shows himself sick and tired of the 
glory that was Greece and Rome and ranks the military and political 
achievements of Tamerlane higher than those of Caesar; and Louis LeRoy 
understood the conquests of Tamerlane as the decisive event which opened 
the new period of the Renaissance politically and civilizationally. The im- ` 
pression of Asiatic politics, as the model of what politics might be on a 
grand scale, was considerable at the time; but this tendency to give mean- 
ing to the structure of Western‘history by orienting it toward the parallel 
Asiatic events was superseded by the shift of the center of politics to the 
Atlantic, with the discovery of the sea-routes and of America. The linear 
pattern remained afterwards fairly intact to the time of Hegel. 

The generation after Hegel had to grapple again with the problem of 
parallel, non-Western developments. The first decisive document of the 
new situation is Bruno Bauer’s treazise on Russland und das Germanentum, 
in 1853; the rise of Russia began to influence our picture of European 
history as one of several parallel st-eams. The revisionary movement was 
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accelerated by the gradually increasing knowledge of the Near Eastern 
pre-classic and of the Far Hastern civilizations. The integration of the new 
knowledge in a work that gained wide popularity, in Spengler’s Decline of 
the West, did not meet with complete approval, because Spengler, setting 
aside the dilettantisms in detail, was so eager to demonstrate the plurality 
of civilizational histories that he overreached the mark and neglected the 
fact that some of these civilizations are not isolated from each other, but 
are related by the transmission of a considerable civilizational heritage. 
The linear pattern had to be qualified by insight into the internal cyclical 
structure of civilizational histories, but it still was empirically applicable 
to a stream of meaning running in continuity through Graeco-Roman 
antiquity and the Middle Ages into the modern West; and that stream of 
meaning was revealed as originating even farther back in the pre-classic 
Near Eastern civilizations. The revised pattern of history is today used in 
Toynbee’s Study of History, of which six volumes have been published. 

In what manner do these changes in the pattern of political history af- 
fect the history of political ideas? The answer will depend on our definition . 
of the political ideas of which we intend to write a history, and of their 
relation to the political environment in which they grow. A first answer 
to these questions could be the assumption that the history of political 
ideas does not show an internal structure of meaning at all, and that, 
as a consequence, the historian can do nothing but record ideas concern- 
ing political problems in their chronological order. The result would not 
be a history, if by history we understand the unfolding of a pattern of 
meaning in time, but a chronological encyclopedia. This assumption has 
hardly ever been made on principle, but in practice we sometimes find an 
approximation to it when a historian’s desire to be complete becomes 
stronger than his power to organize a structure of meaning. 

Of greater practical importance has been the assumption that only 
highly integrated systems of thought, like the Platonic, the Aristotelian, 
the Thomistic, are of real historical significance because only in instances 
of this type do political thinkers approach a treatment of their topic that 
can be called scientific. We can make the degree of scientific achievement 
the standard by which to measure the relevance of a system of thought. 
If we make this assumption, the pattern of political history would have 
little bearing on the pattern of a history of political ideas. A tendency in 
this direction is discernible in Janet’s Histoire. It originated in a study 
comparing the moral and political philosophy of Plato and Aristotle with 
that of modern publicists. The result was the conception of a “true” sys- 
tem of political thought, holding the middle between Platonic moral abso- 
lutism and Machiavellian amoral, political technicism. The true middle 
is represented by the ideas of the Declaration of the Rights of Man and the 
Citizen, which considers it the function of the state to provide the frame- 
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work in which man can develop his moral destiny as a free agent. The bis- 
tory of politics since 1500 shows progress in the desired direction. A con- 
sistent application of this principle would have required the elimination of 
all materials which cannot be integrated in a line of progress toward the 
ideal aim. But such consistency is not to be found in Janet any more than 
in other historians who make similar assumptions of an absolute standard 
of political thought. Janet plods conscientiously through history from 
ancient times to the French Revolution, giving thereby to his work rather 
the touch of the chronological encyclopedia. The encyclopedic character 
is particularly marked because the part on classic antiquity, which opens 
the treatise proper, is preceded by a “preliminary chapter’ on China and 
India, for no other good reason than that the Chinese and Hindus exist; 
an integration of the Far Eastern body of thought into a general pattern 
_ of history is not attempted. 

The work of Dunning marks a tremendous advance of methodological 
consciousness over Janet. Dunning uses the term “political theory” in 
order to distinguish his principle of selection from Janet’s “political 
science.” ‘Political theory” is every scrap of idea, whether integrated into 
a scientific system or not, which tends to explain the origin, nature, and 
scope of the authority of rulership. This wide definition could cover the 
ideas concerning authority among primitive tribes as well as those pro- 
duced in the vast stretches of history between the great systematic 
thinkers. Dunning restricts, however, this liberal definition by confining 
the meaning of “political theory” more narrowly tc those theories which 
presuppose the idea of a “state,” as distinguished from the family and the 
clan. By this restriction he is enabled to eliminate from the field the ideas 
of primitives, while retaining all non-systematized theories which deal 
with the phenomenon of political authority, as for instance, mentioned 
specifically, the theories of Burke and American political theory. The sub- 
stitution of “theory” for “science” has, moreover, the advantage of break- 
ing with the prejudice “that formal political science i3 more a cause than a 
result of objective political history.” A theory is important, not because of 
the scientific insight which it embodies, but because it. is in touch with 
“the current of institutional development.” Hence, the historian of theory 
will have to depart on occasion entirely from the literary expressions of 
theory and to interpret the theoretical content of institutions themselves if 
no other source is available. The history of theory thus is subordinated 
for its pattern to the structure of political history—with an exception, 
however, which we have to discuss presently. The pattern of history will 
be decisive, therefore, for the historians who follow the principles in- 
augurated by Dunning. 

The weak point of Dunning’s History is the Middle Ages. The weakness 
is due to Dunning’s conception of “progress” in political history. By 
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progress in politics, he understands the differentiation of an autonomous 
sphere of politics, and the disentanglement of political conceptions proper 
from ethical, theological, legal, and other contexts. Such differentiation 
was achieved by the Greeks (m Dunning’s opinion); and it was again 
achieved in modern history. Political theory is largely an account of this 
progress; when such progress ceases, the history of political theory ceases. 
On these grounds, Dunning can eliminate Far Eastern theory from the 
field, which does little damage to the project of a history of Western 
political theory because the connections, if any, are thin; but he also 
eliminates the Near Eastern -pre-classic history, which does considerable 
damage, because a good deal of Western political thought is deeply rooted 
in the Mesopotamian, Persian, and Israelitic pre-history. The worst, 
however, was that he eliminated the Middle Ages. His assumption com- 
pelled him to declare: ‘The Middle Age was unpolitic.”’ Medieval theory 
is political only in so far as it is concerned with the separation of Church 
and State. ‘“Medieval political philosophy is in fact exhausted when it has 
propounded a theory as to the relation of secular to ecclesiastical author- 
ity.” This sweeping statement that the Middle Age was devoid of political 
history, except in so far as the State was separated from the Church, was 
hardly tenable in 1901, when it was made; it certainly is not acceptable 
today. The definition of politics has to be revised in such a manner that we 
can deal adequately, not only with the later phases of civilizations which 
show the differentiation of spheres, considered progressive by Dunning, 
but also with the equally important early phase of a civilizational cycle, in 
which the temporal power, as in the Middle Ages, is considered one order 
in the embracing mystical body of Western Christian mankind. The 
elimination as irrelevant of a phase of history which is in direct and“broad 
continuity with our own, because its structure of political ideas differs 
from ours, cannot be justified by any standards of scientific method. 
The weakness of Dunning’s History has been corrected, on principle, by 
Professor Sabine’s History of Political Theory, published in 1937. Pro- 
fessor Sabine adopts Dunning’s principle that political theory is a function 
of politics and that, therefore, the pattern of a history of theory has to 
follow the pattern of political history.. He does not adopt, however, the 
principle of “progress.” “The substitution of the belief that there is a de- 
terminate order of evolution or historical progress for the belief in rational 
self-evidence displaced an unverifiable idea with one- still less verifiable.” 
Neither the conception of an ethically right order, like Janet’s, is admis- 
sible as a standard of selection from this position, nor an arbitrarily re- 
strictive conception of politics like Dunning’s. The historian has to follow 
with impartial loyalty the structure of theory as it reveals itself in history, 
whether it reflects the problems of a differentiated sphere of politics, or 
whether it reflects an undifferentiated complex of community order in- 
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cluding “morals, economics, government, religion, and law.” Applying 
these principles to the historical materials, Professor Sabine has organized 
them into three great parts: the Theory of the City-State; the Theory of 
the Universal Community (from Alexander to the end of the Middle 
_ Ages); and the Theory of the National State. With the elaboration of this 
methodological position, the problem of principles has come to a rest. The 
structure of a history of political theory is unconditionally subordinated to 
the structure of political history. From the acceptance of this principle 
follow the problems which today are the main concern of the historian 
of political theory: he has to be clear, first of all, about the pattern of 
history which he wishes to adopt as the basis for the organization of his 
materials (Toynbee’s pattern, or perhaps another one); and, secondly, he 
is faced by the never-ending concrete task of classifying and adequately 
integrating the richly flowing stream of new materials. 


n 


If we accept the principle elaborated in the preceding section, a number 
of problems will arise from the necessity of harmonizing the history of 
theory with political history. The following remarks will suggest some 
points at which such harmony is not yet achieved. The pattern of history 
presupposed in these suggestions is principally determined by Toynbee’s 
Study of History and by the studies contained in the Cambridge Ancient 
and Cambridge Medteval Histories. The reader should be warned again, 
however, not to mistake these modest, casual remarks for a presumptuous 
list of desiderata for a general history of theory; they simply draw at- 
tention tothe more or less obvious fact that we possess on the one hand a 
wealth of monographic studies or. special phases of political theory, that 
we possess on the other hand a kncwledge of political history far surpassing 
the knowledge of a generation sgo, and that the historian of political 
theory, as a consequence, has the fascinating opportunity of trying his- 
hand at bringing the two complexes of knowledge together. This is hardly 
a feat to be achieved by one man at one stroke; the codperative efforts of 
a great number of scholars will be necessary to produce an adequate solu- 
tion. But we can at least approach the task by pointing to some problems 
which are typical of the wide field that is opening. The following enumera- 
tion of such problems, in chronological order, should not be taken for any- 
thing but a list of examples. 

(1) Our knowledge of the Near Eastern pre-classic civilizations and of 
the Hellenistic period is now sufficiently advanced to make it clear that a 
history of theory can no longer legitimately begin with Hellenic theory. - 
It is duly recognized that the theory of the polis ends with Aristotle, and 
that with Alexander and the Stca a new type of theory makes its ap- 
pearance. But there is still some hesitation to recognize the continuity of 
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the imperial Hellenistic period with non-Hellenic Near Eastern imperial 
history. Such recognition would entail a resolute break with the linear pat- 
tern of history and the construction of the Hellenistic period as an amalga- 
mation of the Near Eastern and Hellenic streams of history. The Meso- 
potamian, Persian, and Egyptian theory would have to be accepted as a 
body of thought on an equal footing with the Hellenic, and it would have 
to be treated with equal thoroughness. The break with the linear pattern 
of history, however, is not the only reason that would cause some hesita- 
tion. The recognition of ancient Near Eastern history would also require a 
break with the widely accepted conception of political theory as a theory 
concerned with the explanation of governmental authority. The problems 
of governmental authority dominate the scene only in those phases of 
civilization in which the political communities themselves are established 
and taken for granted. In the initial phases of civilizational cycles, the 
problems of the community-substance, of its creation, its delimitation, and 
its articulation, are of equal importance with the problems of source and 
scope of governmental authority; and the same is true for the periods of 
political crisis, as for instance the present, when the problems of spiritual 
disintegration and regeneration, and of the community-creating political 
myth, come to the fore. The adaptation of the history of political theory 
to the process of politics would require a well elaborated theory of the 
ideas concerted with the mythical creation of communities, and of the 
far-reaching theological ramifications of these ideas. The task is formi- 
dable, but not hopeless. We are well equipped today with easily accessible 
sources, like the translations of Babylonian, Assyrian, and Egyptian 
sources, published by the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago; 
and we possess a wealth of monographic literature, within which should 
be mentioned, as of particular usefulness to the historian of theory, the 
great study on the Ancient Orient by Alfred Jeremias. 

(2) The formulation of a concept of political theory that will permit us 
to subsume the phenomena of rising communities, as well as those of the 
established ones, is perhaps the most important general task. It is indis- 
pensable for a more realistic treatment even of systems of thought which 
seem to be well understood by. now, like the late Hellenic. Again, the 
problem as such is fully recognized. We know that Plato marks, not the 
beginning, but the end, of Hellenic theory; and we know that his political 
philosopy is a theory not of the polis, but of the lethal crisis of the polis. 
Nevertheless, the understanding of Plato’s philosophy as an attempt at a 
spiritual reform of Hellas and as an attempt to create a new community- 
substance leaves much to be desired, because the theoretical apparatus 
that would be necessary for a thoroughgoing analysis of this question is 
insufficiently developed. Help can be found again in the monographic 
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literature, particularly in the works of Friedemann and Hildebrandt whick 
accentuate this aspect of Platonic theory. 

(3) The treatment of the Romen imperial period will have to undergo a 
complete revision. The later velumes of the Cambridge Ancient History, 
published in the thirties, have for the first time put at the disposition of 
the scholar who is not a specialist in Roman history a digest of the other- 
wise almost inaccessible materials for a history of Roman imperial theory. 
In addition, there should be mentioned the great monograph on the 
principate by von Premerstein, which gives new insights into the sacra- 
mental coherence of the early Empire through the oath to the princeps. 

(£ The appearance of Christianity raises again the question of the con- 
ceptual apparatus for its treatment. The cautious evasion of religious 
problems and of the creation of the mystical body of Christ is untenable. 
If we dodge the question of the pneuma of Christ and of its function as the 
substance of the Christian community, nothing is left of Christianity but 
the reception of Stoic ethical and legal theory, a few remarks concerning 
the recognition of temporal authority, and the hierarchy of functions, The 
substance has disappeared. As a consequence, the struggle between 
Christianity and the counter-religion of paganism in the late Roman 
Empire becomes quite as unintelligible as the community problem of the 
Middle Ages. It will not do to eliminate from ths field of political theory _ 
the theory of the community within which the structural political prob- 
lems arise by classifying it as religious. Precisely the so-called non-political 
ideas, as for instance the eschatological sentiments and ideas, are the great 
source of political fermentation and revolution throughout Western bis- 
tory to this day. 

(5) Great difficulties have to b2 overcome in the treatment of the 
Middls Ages. Let us first isolate one of the more manageable problems, 
that of the migration period. Dunning was still of the opinion that we did 
not know anything about the political theory of the Teutonic tribes which 
were the active nucleus in the formation of the Western Empire and of the 
later national states. The assertion was hardly true in Dunning’s own time; 
it is still less true today. We have the histories of the migration period 
(Jordanis, Isidorus, Paulus Diaconus, ete.) and a wealth of other sources, 
as well as a rich modern monographic literature. As a result, we can draw 
today a solid picture of the Teutonic political ideas which have entered as 
an integral part into the conception of Western kingship. The gap which 
mars roost histories of medieval political theory, as for instance that of 
Carlyle, can be closed. 

(6) The great problem, however, is a satisfactory organization of medie- 
val materials beginning with the ninth century. We have today two major 
treatises on the subject, the History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the 
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West by the Carlyles and the Sacrum Imperium by Dempf. The two works 
complement each other admirably; and thanks to them we can see today 
at least the outlines of a problem and its solution that were rather dark 
even twenty years ago. The History of the Carlyles is an indispensable, 
encyclopedic mine of information on a vast body of materials; but it is in- 
complete in so far as the principles on which it is built did not permit the 
authors to include the body of literature which concerns the vicissitudes 
of the medieval community-idea. The most serious gap is probably the 
omission of the Joachitic and Franciscan spiritual literature, which marks 
the beginning of the ideas of a Third Realm and of possible new mystical 
bodies replacing the mystical body of Christ. Dempf’s Sacrum Imperium 
stresses precisely these aspects of medieval problems, but it is incomplete 
as a medieval history because it concentrates on the fate of the sacrum 
imperium and, therefore, cannot give sufficient attention to the growth of 
the institutions and ideas which resulted in the formation of the national 
states. Both treatises fail to include the body of literature connected with 
the sectarian movements. These movements constitute one of the impor- 
- tant “parallel” streams of history ; it merges with the main Western stream 
in the Reformation and gives to post-medieval politics one of those sup- 
posedly “modern” touches due to the elevation to the main level of civili- 
zational development of political habits and thoughts which in the Middle 
Ages remained sub-institutional. For these gaps we possess, however, a 
rich monographic literature, amidst which should be mentioned two great 
American contributions: the studies on medieval institutions by Professor 
MclIlwain and the studies on mystical religion by Rufus M. Jones. — 

This enumeration of examples has not touched upon the great com- 
plexes of the Byzantine, Islamic, and Jewish medieval “parallel” histories 
_ and their contacts with Western history; nor has it touched upon the 
problems of harmonization between the histories of theory and of politics 
which arise for the modern period. But it is hoped that the list has brought 
out the methodological principle which must guide us in the formulation 
of our task. The field for research is wide open; there is no lack of prob- 
lems, only a lack of strength to deal with them all at once. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Compiled by the Managing Editor 


Publication of the first officiel Directory of the American Political 
Science Association, containing biographical sketches of all members, is 
planned for the current year. Members of the Committee on the Directory 
are Kenneth Colegrove, Northwestern University, chairman; Franklin L. 
Burdette, Butler University, editor; William Anderson, University of Min- 
nesota; John E. Briggs, State University of Iowa; Robert E. Cushman, 
Cornell University; Frederic A. Ogg, University of Wisconsin; and 
Leonard D. White, University of Chicago. The editorial expense of the 
Directory has been covered by a grant from the National Foundation jor 
Education. Questionnaires have been mailed to all members of the 
Association, and it is hoped that every member will send the requested 
information to Franklin L. Burdette, editor of the Directory, Butler 
University, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. The mail of many members of the 
Association now in military or government service may not be promptly 
forwarded. The Committee on the Directory, accordingly, desires to re- 
quest all members of the Association who have knowledge of the addresses 
of their colleagues in military or governmental service to assist the 
Committee in forwarding the questionnaire as rapidly as possible to such 
colleagues. Copies of the Directory, paper bound, will be sold to members 
of the Association at $1.00 per copy (cloth bound, $2.00); to non-mem- 
bers, prices will be $2.00 (paper) and $3.00 (cloth). Postage will be paid 
on orders accompanied by remittance, but mailing cost will be added to 
other orders. 


Professor Lloyd M. Short, of the University of Minnesota, is occupied 
in Washington during the summer with an exploratory study of problems 
affecting social scientists in the naticnal service. The study is being carried 
on under the auspices of the Committee on Public Administration of the 
Social Science Research Council. 


Professors James T. Young and Roland 8. Morris, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, have been made emeritus professors of political science as of 
July 1, 1944. . 


Dr. Harold W. Stoke, professor cf political science and recently acting 
dean of the graduate school at the University of Wisconsin, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence and is now engaged in research in the 
Bureau of the Budget at Washington. 


Professor Thomas I. Cook, who foz a year and a half has been connected 
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with the Twelfth National War Labor Board, will return in October to 
his teaching duties at the University of Washington. 


Dr. J. C. Phillips, of the University of Pennsylvania, is serving as fact- 
finder for the Adjustment Board in the ship-building industry. 


Mr. George Fort Milton gave three lectures during the summer session 
at the University of Chicago on problems of congested areas; and in con- 
nection with an institute sponsored by the department of education, Pro- 
feasor C. Herman Pritchett lectured on future forms of international 
organization. 


Mr. Herbert Emmerich has resumed his connection with the University 
of Chicago as lecturer in political science, subsequent to his resignation 
from the post of director of the Federal Housing Administration, in 
order to become associate director of the Public Administration Clearing 
House. 


Professor L. Keith Caldwell, formerly connected with Indiana Uni- 
versity, and the author of a forthcoming book on the contributions of 
Hamilton and Jefferson to administrative thought, has accepted an ap- 
pointment with the Council of State Governments at Chicago. 


Professor Charles E. Merriam has accepted another annual appoint- ' 
ment at the University of Chicago as professor on the Walgreen Founda- 
tion and will give lectures on the history of American political theory. 


Professor Hans J. Morgenthau, of the University of Kansas City, has 
been appointed for a second year as visiting associate professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago. 


Professor H. Gordon Skilling is on leave from the University of Wiscon- 
sin for a year and has become head of the European section of short-wave 
broadcasting which the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation will set up 
this autumn. His place at Wisconsin will be filled by Dr. Alfred P. Fern- 
bach, of the University of Virginia. 


Professor Lee S. Greene, of the University of Tennessee, has been ap- 
pointed by the Regional War Labor Board of Atlanta as a public member 
of labor disputes panels in Tennessee. 


Professor Robert R. Wilson, on leave from Duke University for a period 
of twelve months, is serving as a consultant in the Department of State. 


Professor Lane W. Lancaster, of the University of Nebraska, is teaching 
in the summer session of the University of Alabama. 
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Professor R. 8. McCordock has been granted leave of absence by the 
Lincoln Memorial University to accept a duration appointment with the 
historical branch of the Chemical Warfare Service. 


Three regular members of the staff of the University of Oklahoma, de- 
partment of government—Royden J. Dangerfield, Oliver E. Benson, and 
Joseph C. Pray—are now serving as officers in the U. 8. Navy. 


Lieutenant Edward W. Carter, who has been in service with the U. S. . 
Navy, will return to his teaching duties at the University of Pennsylvania 
in the autumn. 


Dr. William P. Maddox, of the University of Pennsylvania, now in 
service in London with the Office of Strategic Services, has been promoted 
to Lieutenant Colonel in the U. 8. Army. 


Professor Charles M. Kneier, of the University of Illinois, at present in 
charge of the work in public administration in the School of Military 
Government at Charlottesville, Va., has been promoted from the rank of 
Major to that of Lieutenant-Colonel. 


Professor Charles B. Hagan,-who for the past two years has been visiting 
lecturer in government at Harvard University, returned in August to his 
regular duties at the University of Ilinois. 


Professor Henry Reiff has been appointed chairman of the department 
of history and government at St. Lawrence University, succeeding Dr. 
Albert B. Corey, who has resigned to become state historian of New York. 


Professor G. Leighton La Fuze, of Stetson University, is teaching at the 
University of Florida during the second term of the summer session. 


Professor A. N. Christensen, at present in Argentina as a Cultural 
Relations officer with the Department of State, expects to return to his 
pest at the University of Minnesota in the spring of 1945. 


Mr. Arthur Naftalin, instructor at the University of Minnesota, has 
been awarded a Social Science Research Council Predoctoral Field Fellow- 
ship for 1944-45, to make a study of the Farmer-Labor party in Min- 
nesota. 


Professor Hugh A. Bone, of Queens College, is teaching during the sum- 
mer at Connecticut College. 


Professor W. Leon Godshall, of Lehigh University, is serving as visiting 
professor at Miami University from July, 1944, to September, 1945. 


Dr. Marian D. Irish, of Florida State College for Women, has been 
appointed consultant and personnel technician for the Governor’s Com- 
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mittee on Governmental Research. She is directing ‘a state-wide survey 
of all positions on the state pay-roll. 


At the University of South Dakota, Dr. R. F. Patterson has been pro- 
moted from associate professor to professor of government and director 
of governmental research. ` 


Dr. M. M. Chambers, formerly with the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and on active duty as an Air Corps officer since 1942, stationed at 
AAF Technical Training Command Headquarters i in St. Louis, has been 
promoted to the rank of Major. 


Dr. Gerhart Niemeyer has resigned his assistant professorship at 
Princeton University in order to accept a position as head of the School 
of Citizenship at Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, Ga. 


Professor J. Perry Horlacher, on leave from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is chief of the Wage Analysis Section of the Regional Office of the 
National War Labor Board in Philadelphia. 


Miss Dorothy Shields, formerly of Pennsylvania College for Women, is 
now director of admissions and professor of political science at Goucher 
College. 


The University of Pennsylvania and Temple University have made 
available a university scholarship at each institution for the study of pub- - 
lic administration. These scholarships are open to any federal employee in 
the Third U. S. Civil Service Region who holds a bachelor’s degree. The 
initial work in securing them was done by the Philadelphia Federal Coun- 
cil of Personnel aie whose chairman is Professor W. Brooke 
Graves. 3? 


The Philadelphia Federal Council of Personnel Administration will hold 
a three-day conference on federal personnel management ab the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania on October 24-26, 1944. Among participants will be 
Professors W. Brooke Graves, Charles C. Rohlfing, Raymond 8. Short, 
Stephen B. Sweeney, and R. Jean Brownlee. 


At Ohio State University, Professor E. Allen Helms has been made 
chairman of the interdepartmental committee to supervise the new four- 
year curriculum in international studies. ~ 


At New York University, Drs. Dale A. Hartman and Ray F. Harvey 
have been promoted to associate professorships, and Mr. Theodore H. 
Skinner to an assistant. professorship. Professor Harvey has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the program for training ae special- 
ists in the Division of General Education. 
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Dr. Emerson David Fite, the first professor of political science at Vassar 
College, retired in June after thirty-one years of service. Two new mem- 
bers have been added to the department: Frances Priscilla DeLancy 
(Ph.D., Duke University) and Dorothy Beatrice McCown (Ph:D., Uni- 
versity of London), both as assistant professors. Associate Professor 
Charles Gordon Post i is chairman of the department. 


Professor Henry P. Jordan, of New York University, gave ans on 
Latin American affairs this summer at the Latin American Institute con- 
ducted at the University of Wisconsin, at Eau Claire State Teachers 
College, Wisconsin, and at the Inter-American Workshop, University of 
Chicago. This winter he will be a guest lecturer on problems of the Carib- 
bean at the New School for Social Research, and also will offer a course 
on international economic relations at the School of International Co- 
operation, New York City. 


Dr. Paul Dolan, instructor in political science and public administra- 
tion at the University of Delaware, is now in service with the U. 8. Naval 
Reserve in Omaha, Nebraska. 


Mr. John E. Mason, during the past two years with the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency, has returned to the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ies as regional leader for the Appalachian Region, Division o“ Land Eco- 
nomics, with headquarters in Washington. 


The Philadelphia Federal Council of Personnel Administration of the 
Third United States Civil Service Region will hold a three-day personnel 
management conference at the University of Pennsylvania on October 
24-26. Dr. W. Brooke Graves is chairman of the Council. 


At the University of Pennsylvania, a series of weekly meetings, con- 
ducted by Drs. J. C. Phillips and Edgar B. Cale, have been held with 
selected senior students from the Philadelphia high schools and parochial 
schools for discussion of current problems of Philadelphia’s iii 
government. 


Professor John Alley, of the University of Oklahoma, died suddenly at 
his home in Norman on May 15, at the age of sixty-nine. He was finishing 
his thirty-third year as a member of the department of government, 
specializing in American and comparative government. He held a bac- 
calaureate degree from Harvard and a master’s degree from Wisconsin, 
and had, in addition, done some graduate work in French universities. A 
veteran of. both the Spanish-American and First World Wars, Professor 
Alley was a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army Reserve at the time of his 
death, 
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The ninth annual session of the Institute of Government was held at 
the University of Washington, July 24-28. Sectional meetings were de- 
voted to law enforcement, conservation, public welfare administration, 
veterans’ assistance, civic unity, planning and personnel administration, 
and public library administration. 


The seventh annual Oklahoma Institute of International Relations, 
conducted by a faculty committee under the chairmanship of Professor 
Cortez Ewing, was held at the University of Oklahoma, June 15-21. The 
general theme was “Political and Economic Reconstruction of Europe,” - 
and lectures were given and round-tables conducted by a number of visit- 
ing scholars. 


Dr. Robert D. Leigh, former president of Bennington College and more 
recently director of the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service of the 
Federal Communications Commission, has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of Chicago and director of the 
` ` Commission of Inquiry on Freedom of the Press, whose chairman is Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins of Chicago. He will maintain headquarters in 
New York City; and his post with the FCC has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Charles S. Hyneman, who has occupied a number of other im- 
portant positions in war-time Washington. 


Hon. Summer Welles has signed an agreement with the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press to edit a series of some twenty books on the relations of the 
United States with foreign countries. Donald C. McKay, associate pro- 
fessor of history at Harvard, and now on leave with the Office of Strategic 
Services, will be associate editor. Present plans call for volumes of 40,000 
words, and the first ones are scheduled for publication early in 1945. An- 
nouncement of the names of the authors will be made later. 


Professor Carl J. Friedrich, of Harvard University, has been director 
of Harvard’s School for Overseas Administration since the first of Febru- 
ary, 1943. The School has graduated one class of trainees in the Army 
Specialized Training Program, Area and Language—Advanced Phase, 
and two other classes are studying there now. In addition, there have been 
four classes under the Civil Affairs Training Program of the Military 
Government Division of the War Department. The staff of the School 
has been drawn from many departments of the University, and from the 
experience gained has developed a new sense of teamwork and an insight 
into the possibilities of integration of the social science disciplines which 
may have far-reaching effects in post-war university education. 


A considerable number of political scientists are serving with American 
military forces in England. Major Howard Jones (National Municipal 
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League), Captain M. M. Knappen (Michigan State College), Captain 
L. D. Gresh (DePauw Universit), and -Captain Harold Zink (DePauw 
University) are assigned to the Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force. Major K. C. Leebrick (president of Kent State 
University) is assigned to the Historical Section; Major H. M. Stout 
(American University), to the Office of Military Attaché in the Embassy; 
Major W. P. Maddox (University of Pennsylvania’, to the Office of 
Strategic Services. Majors Arthur Bromage (University of Michigan) and 
Rodney Mott (Colgate University) are with the training division of Civil 
Affairs, helping to train officers in our organization. Captain Walden 
Moore (University of Rochester), Captain A. M. Hillhouse (University of 
Cincinnati), and Lieutenant W. W. Crouch (University of California at 
Los Angeles) are on Civil Affairs teams or in the specialist pool. 


In the April issue of the Revmw, the work of the Committee on War 
Studies of the Social Science Research Council was described in general 
terms (pp. 339 ff.). Recently, this Committee has issued a research outline 
entitled “The Impact of the War upon the World Position and Foreign 
Relations of the United States.” The aim is not simply to record the 
diplomatic history of the country during a period of crisis, but to analyze 
foreign policy in terms of conditioning factors and forces. Thus stress is 
placed upon economic, social, political, ideological, and “power” phe- 
nomena, as well as upon diplomazic events themselves. The Committee 
envisages the use of this approach in the preparation of the volumes which 
will cover the pre-war period, the war itself, the peace settlement, and the 
impact of the war upon the conduct of American foreign relations. The 
outline mentioned may be obtained upon request, as may others in the 
same series, from Shepard B. Clough, Secretary of the Committee on War 
Studies, Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


An American Association for en International Office for Education 
' (headquarters at 185 West 44th St., New York City) was formed in 
December of last year to enlist support for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Office for Education. Its cfficers are: Harlow Shapley, president; 
James Marshall and George Johnson, vice presidents; Sylvan Joseph, 
treasurer; and Mary French, executive secretary. The organization sup- 
ports a proposal to set up a permanent international agency on educaticn, 
on the assumption that no peace program is complete which fails to place 
education on a parity with political organization, police, distribution of 
raw materials, the stabilization of currencies, and raising standards of 
health. The Association believes that an international organization for 
education with a permanent secretariat—an international education office 
—can be an instrument to create healthier relationships between peoples 
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and, through them, between nations, and that such an agency can ma- 
terially contribute to the peace of the world by helping to improve educa- 
tional standards, to clarify educational aims, and to foster intercultural 
fellowship and understanding. 


Authoritative quarterly summaries of parliamentary debates for all 
English-speaking parliaments are now available as a result of the appear- ` 
ance of the new quarterly, Summary of Congressional Proceedings, U.S.A., 
published under the auspices of the United Kingdom and Canadian - 
Branches of the Empire Parliamentary Association. Since 1920, the de- 
bates of the thirty-three parliaments of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, forming branches of the Empire Parliamentary Association, have 
been summarized by the United Kingdom branch of the Association in a 
similar quarterly Review—The Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire. 
The Journal is supported by parliamentary.votes from a number of the 
different parliaments. It gives each quarter, in some 200 pages, an authori- 
tative and impartial summary of all important parliamentary discussions 
and legislation covering matters of national, international, and general 
Commonwealth interest. It is thus a valuable source of information in the 
field of international relations and comparative government, and for this 
reason should be available in all important reference libraries and research 
institutions dealing with the social sciences, especially in view of the 
deeper and continuing interest of the United States in the British Com- 
monwealth and its member states. The new Summary is published under 
the auspices of the United Kingdom and Canadian Branches of the Empire 
_ Parliamentary Association and will be distributed regularly to all members 
of British Commonwealth parliaments. Matters of general international - 
‘concern or of special interest to legislators and officials of the British 
Commonwealth will receive special attention. Both the Summary and the 
Journal are published by the Oxford University Press, 480 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Annual subscription to the Summary 
is $6.00, postage free ($1.50 for a single copy); to the Journal $5.00, 
postage free. 


‘The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and Some Problems of Political 
Science Instruction. The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, com- 
monly called the G. I. Bill of Rights, passed the two houses of Congress in 
identical form on June 13 and was later approved by the President. The 
provisions relating to education and training of veterans are expected to 
stand without essential modification, for the duration of the war at least. 
While it is possible that the policies embodied will be revised when the 
veteran gets back where he can make himself heard on the matter, colleges 
and universities can now plan their curricula and guidance programs with 
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as much foreknowledge as they are likely to get concerning the way the 
discharged soldier and sailor will fiż into them. 

The national government will foot the bill for refresher and retraining 
courses and for the continuation of education interrupted by military 

` service. The benefits of the act are extended to every person (officer or 
enlisted man, male or female) honorably discharged who saw as much as 
ninety days of active military or naval service between September 16, 
1940, and the termination of the war; but time spent as a cadet or mid- 
shipman in a service academy is not counted toward the ninety-day re- 
quirement; nor is the time spent in the ASTP or Navy College Training 
program counted if that course was a continuation of one’s civilian educa- 
tion and if the course was completed. Every person covered by the act, 
regardless of his age, family incoms, or previous state of academic servi- 
tude, is entitled to a refresher or retzaining course, and every person whose 
education was interrupted by his military service is entitled to resume his 
education. There is a conclusive presumption that anyone who was not 
over twenty-five years of age at the time when he entered military service 
(even if he entered in 1898, provided he continued past September 16, 
1940) suffered an interruption of his education. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is charged with the administracion of the act. 

The assistance to which the veteran is entitled is fixed by the statute. 
The government will pay the school or training institution (but not an 
industzial establishment) a proper tuition, which may be more than is ` 
ordinarily assessed upon the student if the Veterans’ Administration finds 
that the customary charge is “inadequate compensation.” In addition, 
the government will pay the other proper fees and assessments, purchase 
textbooks and other proper supplies, and pay the veteran $50 a month 

` (plus $25 a month if he has one or more dependents) to meet his living 
. expenses. But the total cost to be borne by the government will not exceed - 
$500 for “an ordinary school year.” 

Subject to the provisions governing the right to resume education as dis- 
tinguished from the right only to enroll in a refresher or retraining course, 
the veteran will determirie where he shall go to school and what course he 
shall take. If he can meet the entrance requirements, he may enter any 
school or establishment which the Veterans’ Administration finds qualified 
and equipped to offer the requisite instruction or training, be it grade 
school, high school, commercial college, barber college, member of the 
Ivy League, or even the training prcgram of an industrial establishment. 
Whatever the veteran does, he must start his training or education within 
two years after (whichever is later) his discharge from service or the termi- 
nation of the war, and must complete his course within seven years after 
the termination of the war. 
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Tf he is eligible only for a refresher or retraining course, he is entitled to 
stay in training at government expense only until the course is completed, 
or for a maximum of one calendar year; but part-time study may be.con- 
tinued until the equivalent of a year of full-time study has been completed. 
If he is resuming education which was interrupted by the war, the veteran 
may stay in school with government assistance for one year plus additional 
time equal to the period of his service after September 16, 1940, up to a 
maximum of four years. But the Veterans’ Administration may terminate 
_ government assistance to anyone who does not maintain a satisfactory 
record in his training course or in his educational program. 

Such are the provisions of the G. I. Bill of Rights. More liberal arrange- 
ments for the training, education, and rehabilitation of the disabled 
veteran are established in earlier legislation (Public 16 of the 78th Con- 
gress). 

The recent act has significance for political science departments, beyond 
the fact that a good many of the students can now be depended on to pos- 
sess their own copies of the familiar textbooks. First is the problem of 
guidance. The Veterang’ Administration has already set up at the College 
of the City of New York a guidance clinic to help the veteran determine 
what kind of training or education he wants and needs. When a little 
experience has been gained from this one, additional clinics will be estab- 
lished throughout the United States (probably one to five in each state), 
and the service given the veteran at these centers may be extended to 
include appropriate instruction which will carry him along until the open- 
ing of the next class or semester in the course of training or study which he 
expects to pursue. The STAR centers of the ASTP may prove models for 
the veterans’ guidance and pre-training clinics. If political scientists have 
some special ideas about the kind of person who should be encouraged to 
go into government service, seek a place with a research and consulting 
service, attach himself to a civic enterprise or pressure group, or turn his 
career in some other particular direction, they will be wise to think the 
matter out now and lay their notions as soon as possible before the in- 
dividuals who are to do the counseling in the guidance clinics. 

A second matter for political scientists to ponder from now on is the 
nature of the instruction in government and politics that shall be included 
in the undergraduate and graduate curricula (in elementary and secondary 
schools, too, for that matter). It may not be possible to predict accurately 
what the returning veteran will want and will tolerate; we may have to 
work out'some compromises between what he wants and what we want 
him to have. This, of course, is a matter of concern to the Association’s 
recently appointed committee on curriculum (Benjamin F. Wright, Har- 
vard University, chairman). 
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Third is the question of special training for the public service. A great 
many of the veterans have claims on jobs which they previously held in 
national, state, or local government. All of them will have preferential 
consideration for jobs under civil service legislation in the national govern- 
ment and many state and local governments. We can be sure that a great 
many of the returning veterans will want to move into government posi- 
tions as soon as possible after discharge. If this interest can be counted 
on, can we not be sure that training courses, short or long, strictly: pro- 
fessional or mixed with liberal subjects, will find takers among the re- 
turned veterans? If this is a matter that requires serious thought, the 
leadership in such thinking ought to come from political scientists. It may 
be that the Civil Service Commission, the War Manpower Commission, 
the Veterans’ Administration, or some other national organization will 
advise the colleges and universities as to special training which may be 
desirable for the veteran (and others) who expect to enter jobs of various 
kinds in the national service. It is unlikely that they will offer all the ad- 
vice we need on fitting men for state and local government jobs. Most of 
the thinking and planning on the latter must be local; it ought to be done ` 
through collaboration of faculty people and public officials. 

By taking the initiative in such codperative planning, political scientists 
can help to assure that veterans who enter the public service will be 
trained to discharge their tasks competently and with an understanding of 
the rôle of administrators in a democratic society—WwaSHINGTON COM- 
MITTER OF THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCH ASSOCIATION. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 
~ POLITICAL SCIENCE 


‘IN PREPARATION AT AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES! 


COMPILED BY DAVID FELLMAN 
University of Nebraska 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Wiliam M. Barr; Litt.B., Rutgers, 1928; A.M., Columbia, 1936. The Philosophy 
of Woodrow Wilson. Columbia. 

Raymond Francis Cour, C. 8. C.; A.B., Notre Dame, 1937; A.M., ibid., 1948. Cath- 
olic Action and Politics. Notre Dame. 

Richard Eugene Curl; A.B., Ohio State, 1939; A.M., tbid., 1940. The Impact of War 
on Government Publicity. Princeton. 

Jack G. Day; B.8., Ohio State; LL.B., sbid.; A.M., ibid. The Influence of Roscoe 
Pound on American Jurisprudence. Okio State. 

Karl Wolfgang Deutsch; Dr. of Law and Political Science, Prague, 1988. The Eco- 
nomic Factor in Nationalism;-A Technique of Enquiry Applied to Some Suc- 
cessors of Central Europe. Harvard. , 


1 Similar lists have been printed in the Ruvmw as follows: V, 456 (1911); VI, 
464 (1912); VII, 689 (1913); VIII, 488 (1914); XIV, 155 (1920); XVI, 497 (1922); 
XIX, 171 (1925); XX, 660 (1926); XXI, 645 (1927); XXII, 736 (1928); XXIII, 795 
(1929); XXIV, 799 (1930); XXV, 798 (1931); XX VI, 769 (1982); XXVI, 680 
(1988); XXVIII, 766 (1934); XXIX, 713 (1985); XXX, 811 (1986); XX XI, 772 
(1937); XXXTI, 796 (1938); XXXIII, 782 (19389); XXXIV, 767 (1940); XXXV, 
752 (1941); XXXVI, 734 (1942); XX XVII, 706 (1948). 

Items which appeared in the August, 1943, list are in general classified under the 
same headings in the present list, and new items have been assimilated to the 1943 
classification as far as possible. In cases where classification of an item has been 
suggested by the institution concerned, the suggestion has been followed. Each item 
is listed under one classification only. 

The lists printed in the Review are based on information from departments 
giving graduate instruction in political science. Often dissertations are in progress: 
in departments of economics, history, sociology, etc., which overlap or supplement 
dissertations in preparation in political science. Attention is called especially to the. 
following liste: “Check List of Current Researches in Public Administration Re- 
ported to the Committee on Public Administration, Social ‘Science Research- 
Council” (mimeographed, most recent edition, January, 1943); “Doctoral Disser- 
tations in Political Economy in Progress in American Colleges and Universities,” 
in the American Economic Review; “List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now 
in Progress,” formerly published by the Division of Historical Research, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, but since the 1938 issue as a supplement to the American 
Historical Review; and “Higher Degrees in Sociology,” in the American Journal of 
Soctology. Usually one list is published each year. These are in addition to the 
“List of American Doctoral Dissertations Printed in 1938,” the most recent of an 
annual series published by the Library of Congress; and Edward A. Henty’s “Doc- 
toral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 1942-1948,” the tenth of a 
series beginning in 1933—34, compiled for the Association of Research Libraries. 
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Cletus Francia Dirksen, C. PP. 8.; A.B., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana, 
1926; A.M., Catholic University, 1941, The Relation of Church and State in the 
United States According to Orestes Brownson. Notre Dame. 

Dominic Elder, C. S. C.; A.B., Notre Dame, 1936; A.M., ibid., eee: Thomas Paine 
and His Philosophy of the ‘Common: Man. Notre Dame. 

Harold L. Elstien; A.B., Syracuse, 1934. Democratio Tolerance of PEL E 
Organization. Chicago. 

Giesbert Henry Flans; Freé School of Political Science, Prague, 1936; Dipl Se. PoL, 
ibid., 1939. The Doctrine of the Separation.of Powers; An Historical and Analyt- 
ical Study in Political Theory and Comparative Constitutional Law. Princeton. 

Samuel Foz; Ph.B., Chicago, 1924. Majority Rule and Minority Representation as 
Provided by the Electoral System of the Limited Vote. Notre Dame. 

Stephen S. Goodspeed; A.B., California, 1986. The Attitudes of Special Interest 
Groups toward Germany, 1933-1939; A Study in Public Opinion. California. 

Martin Joseph, Hillenbrand; A.B., Dayton, 1937; A.M., Columbia, 1938. An Analysis 
of the Concept of Obligation. Columbia. 

Byron Marshall Holmes; A.B., U.C.L.A., 1934; A.M., California, 1939. Political 
Nativism. Southern California. 

Edgar Kemler; A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1936. The Deflation of American Ideals: 
A Study of the Response of Traditional Progressivism to the Conditions of the 
Fascist Era. Harvard. : 

Mary Helena Kirsten; A.B., Wisconsin, 1935. The Political Columnists. Chicago. 

Eugene E. Koch; A.B. , Pittsburgh, 1932; A.M., ibid., 1935. Political Philosophy of 
Joh Selden. Pittsburgh. 

Bernard Kronick; A.B., California, 1937. Recent American Conservative Thought, 
1920-1942. California. 

Thomes B. Larson; A.B., Nebraska, 1937; A.M., Chicago, 1938. A History of Ideas 
Concerning Legislatures and Representation. Columbia. 

Luther J. Lee, Jr.; A.B., Pomona, 1933. Political Significance of Reconstruction for 
American Nationalism after the Civil War; A Study in American Political 
Thought. California. 

Lena London; A.B., Hunter College, 1941. Sources of Ideas of Western State Con: 
stitutions, 1830-1860. Clark. 

Herbert McClosky; A.B., University of Newark, 1940.. Nationalist Theories of 
Federalism in the United States. Minnesota. 

Thomas Francis Maher; A.B., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, 1936; A.M., Notre 
Dame, 1942. Population and Politics: The Political Aspects of Birth Control. 
Notre Dame. 

Robert Hart Martin; A.B., Howard University, 1936; A.M., Harvard, 1938. Farm 
Marketing Quota Referenda, Chicago. 

Milton R. Merrill; B.S., Utah State College, 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1932. The 
Publis Career of Reed Smoot. Columbia. . 

Charles R. Nizon; A.B., Oberlin, 1939. The Concept of Civil Liberty; Its Meaning 
and Development in the United Statee. Cornell. 

Wiliam Broderick Pendergast; A.B., Notre Dame,. 1987; AM., ibid., 1988; Lr. 
License en Sciences Politiques et Sociales, Louvain (Belgium), 1939. American 
Ideas on the Limits of the Authority of Government. Chicago. 
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Public and Private Government. By CHARLES E. MmmrRIM. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1944. Pp. 78. $1.75.) 


The title of this little volume, one might suggest, does not constrain the 
author’s scope overmuch. But although he-warns us in the opening para- 
graphs that there is government in heaven and in hell, as well as on earth, . 
the discussion confines itself to the mundane sphere. Through this re- 
stricted area, however, it cuts a wide swath, without much solicitude for 
orthodox boundaries. 

The author’s thesis, if he can be said to have one, is that we should give 
up our habit of using the terms public and private as absolute opposites 
and face the fact that it is the function of every organization or association, 
whether public or private in form, to serve the public good to the best of 
its ability. Viewed in this light, such expressions as “public utility” or 
“private enterprise” do not help us much. Nor does the drawing of a 
straight line between public and private institutions of education. In the 
latter case, it is merely a matter of the source from which they draw their 
support, and in the last analysis it all comes from the people. A true dif- 
ferentiation should depend less on what an organization or institution is 
than on what it does. If it serves the common good with an equal hand and 
an impartial eye, it is engaged in public government, no matter by what 
name it may be called. 

Government, therefore, is by no means carried on exclusively by those 
agencies which we commonly call government. A large part of it, in reality, 
is performed outside this sphere, as Professor. Merriam shows. And the 
associations which do the work, he says, ‘‘are the bases of liberty, order, 
justice, democratic habits and practice, the bulwarks of the republic” 
(p. 19). Even though he recognizes the danger that they will at times dis- 
regard their responsibility to the general well-being, he is convinced that 
such danger is far less to be feared in a democratic community than in an 
absolutism. The democratic process is by adjustment and requires endless 
patience; but in the long run the outcome is “a higher standard of human 
achievement and happiness” than can ever be ene aon a régime of 
command and repression. 

In this connection the author veers off his main course to drop a block- 
buster on the old concept of sovereignty. It seems a waste of good am- 
munition, inasmuch as this ancient fortress has long since been blasted 
into ruins by earlier philosophical bombardiers. One may doubt, indeed, 
whether sovereignty in the Austinian sense ever existed as a reality any- 
where. Today it is unthinkable, for although men in the mass will obey 
without resistance up to a point, this point (as the author says) “must not 
be too closely approached, or too often—whether dealing with an army, 
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or factory workers, or government employees, or even ` professors.” 

Not all the propositions set forth in this little book are new, but many 
of them are more cogently expreszed here than they have been elsewhere. 
As a militant defense of the. demccratic processes of government, written 
in a lively, entertaining style, with more than occasional flashes of humor, 
these chapters were well worth writing, and being so, they are equally 
well worth reading. 


Pasadena, California. 


The Republic; Conversations on Fundamentals. By Cuaries A. BEARD. 
(New York: The Viking Press. 1943. Pp. 365. $3.00.) 


Here, in these “conversations on fundamentals,” the old symposium 
method of Plato is used to humsenize and illumine. the most modern in- 
stances, and the seminar is fused with the cracker-barrel. While the subject 
—the American Constitution, the republic based on it, and how both work 
—is not a new one for Beard, and a student of his writings over thirty 
years will find the basic theses familiar, the book is-worth pondering for. 
three reasons: first, because Beard adopts here a literary form he has not 
previously used; second, because he has deliberately set himself to write 
on “fundamentals” ; third, because many of the strengths and weaknesses 
of the recent trends i in Beard’ s Winking emerge more sharply here than 
elsewhere. 

The form of the book was not an accident, but grew out of the convic- 
tions of the author. Beard thinks of the essence of democracy, not in 
populist terms of a mass base and majority will, but in terms of process: 
“The democratic process, which I prefer to characterize as the constitu- 
tional process of proposal, discussion, and adoption or rejection” (p. 327). 
That is what happens to the ideas in the book: they are proposed, the 

-divergent viewpoints on them are made to confront each other, and they 
are adopted or rejected in whole or part. What is more fitting, for this man 
who is at once Hoosier and intellsctual and who has sought to renew the 
strength of his Jeffersonian roots by spending his latter years writing 
and farming, than that he should present his ideas as an interchange 
between himself and his fellow-citizens in a town which (despite the libel 
lawyer’s caveat in a note at the beginning) seams perilously similar to 
New Milford, Connecticut? 

The intellectual setting of the book is that of the intelligent middle-class 
in a small town—the doctor and the doctor’s wife, the lawyer, the retired 
senator, the union representative, the old Jeffersonian Democrat, the re- 
actionary and liberal variants of the business man. A few of them, like 
Dr. and Mrs. Smythe—who carry, along with Beard, the burden of the 
discussions—take on the roundness of personalities whom we know and 
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whose minds we have explored. The rest tend to be gods from the machine, 
brought upon the stage to give their representative viewpoints and having 
no life otherwise. This is not Beard’s fault so much as it is the difficulty of 
the medium: it has been true of almost every experiment with the dialogue 
of ideas. It was true even of A Modern Symposium, the work of so finished 
a literary craftsman as G. Lowes Dickinson. 

As happens in novels and in plays, the characters in these dialogues are 
usually the author’s foils, but sometimes his spokesmen: and it is not al- 
ways clear when they are which. Dr. Smythe is the best foil: his scientific 
training makes him impatient of the slow advances that political science 
has made—and gives Beard a chance to. show the intractable material 
with which it must deal. His forthright manner makes the discussion salt- 
iest when he is talking, and the style most alive. Judging from this, I 
should guess that Dr. Smythe sometimes speaks, at least partially, for the 
author as well as for himself. When Beard speaks, his mood is almost al- 
ways judicious, balanced, wise. Despite being a fellow-townsman, he re- 
mains a teacher throughout, not in the slightly nasty Socratic sense where 
the opposition is stripped and humbled, but in the sense of & tolerant 
guide who takes pains to show that the distant is related to the immediate, 
and that simple things are far less simple: than they seem to impetuous and 
unreflective minds. 

Despite the title, Beard’s aim has been less to emulate Plato than to do 
something comparable to The Federalist. “We have,” he says (p. 259), ‘no 
truly magnificent works on government comparable to The Federalist but 

‘adapted to our needs and dealing temperately, realistically, and insist- 
ently with all that ought to be done to bring our government, in a multi- 
tude of ways, closer to the ideal purposes set forth in the Preamble to the 
Constitution.” That may well stand as Beard’s target. His book is organ- 
ized, therefore, partly around those purposes (We the People, A More 
Perfect Union and Justice, Domestic Tranquility and Common Defense, 
Promote the General Welfare, The Blessings of Liberty) and partly 
around such concepts as constitutionalism, power, and “the economic un- 
derwriting of the Constitution,” which are taken fom the current dis- 
cussions. 

This gives the book something of a split personality: it is at once a com- 
mentary on a text and an original treatise, and yet neither wholly. It suf- 
fers also in scanting aspects of the Regbi which are not explicit parts of 
the Constitution, such as the press and radio as political institutions, and 
the whole new development of the administrative branch of the govern- 
ment. Thus also it deals well with religion from its freedom aspeci, but not 
with religion as an institutional force in American life, as Bryce and André 
Siegfried sought to do. Yet with these minor faults the book is as good an 
introduction to American political life, for the student or layman, as we 
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have in our literature to-day. It has been serialized by Life and has thus 
reached into millions of American homes otherwise innocent of sustained 
and exacting political thinking. 

But the book has also received another and more disturbing accolade: 
along with a few others which had been recommended for widespread 
Army distribution by the Council on Books in Wartime, it was recently © 
put on the banned list by Army authorities under the act of Congress pro- 
hibiting election propaganda among soldiers. I can guess how much pain 
this gave Beard, and—for myself—I cry out against the injustice of it. 
Whatever strictures I have applied to Beard in the past, or may adc in 
this review, I find it impossible to think of him as in any sense a political 
partisan or propagandist. His errors are more likely to be those of Olym- 
pianism rather than of partisanship, those of geologic time rather than ihe 
short view. 

Let me give a single instance which will serve as illustration for meny 
others. In the chapter on “Freedom of Speech and Press” (pp. 150, 151), 
the author poses the familiar question of why America and Britain have 
built up a stronger civil-liberties tradition than other nations. His answer 
runs in the doubtful, if suggestive, terms of protection by two oceans in one 
case and a Channel in the other. Then he asks why civil liberties have be- 
come more periled recently, and why they are nearly always in jeopardy. 
His answer runs in cosmic terms: “There seems to be in the human spirit 
an eternal conflict between the passion for liberty and the passion for 
authority.” This may or may not be so: it is a long thought that men have 
mooted since the Greeks. But Beard omits the short-run forces: the pres- 
sures from economic power within the social system, the threats from 
finansial aggression which play upon the vulnerable passion for authority. 
Since he never explains how fascism came to crush civil liberties elsewhere 
in the world, he misses a chance to shed light on how it might some day do 
the same in our Republic. Thus one often misses a dynamic sense in the 
book: much of it has come down to a brooding over essences. 

It would take a long article to examine critically the recent trends in 
Beard’s thinking. One might, with some precision, call them conservative. 
Obviously, I do not mean here that Beard has become a partisan either of 
the Republicans or of the National Association of Manufacturers: actually, 
there are more and sharper digs at the stupidities of laissez-faire, and at 
what Holmes might have called the “delusive exactness” of the separation 
of powers doctrine, than at their political opposites. Nor am I referring to 
what a superficial reading might set down as an anti-internationalist chap- 
ter on “The Republic in the World of Nations,” which is actually a cry 
de profundis on a subject that has been near Beard’s heart for a decade, 
and which comes closer to a pragmatic internationalism than appears on 
the surface. 
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I mean something different. Let me state some of Beard’s examined and 
unexamined major premises somewhat as follows. (1) He regards our con~ 
stitutional framework as adequate for the future. (I should say yes, pro- _ 
vided we know how to use it). (2) He believes that we shall somehow stumble - 
through. (I trust so, but doesn’t this come close to “history as an act of 
faith”?) (8) He believes that change would be more important if it came 
in “our manners, morals, and instruments” than in our basic economia 
institutions. (I say it is terribly difficult to separate the two, and the im- 
portant historical changes come in both). (4) He believes we shall have to 
work out our destiny primarily within our own borders, and not in the 
world arena. (Where two areas are interrelated and both crucial, I refuse 
to choose.) (5) He has grown too mellow to seek with zest either causes or . 
remedies in human affairs. (I envy him, but disagree; we shall never know 
final causes or complete remedies, but we have to take hold of the handles 
that offer themselves). 

Finally, he is caught in what I regard as the crucial intellectual dilemma 
of the conservative position. He believes (as Sir Henry Maine did) that 
the social heritage is fragile, and that we must walk warily lest we destroy 
it. Yet he also believes that the social and human heritage i is tough, and 
defies most attempts to change it. 

Max LERNER. 

New York City. 


The Rôle of the Supreme Court in American Government and Politics, 1788- 
1886. By CHARLES Grove Harnus. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1944. Pp. xiii, 679. $6.00.) 


Professor Haines’ The Conflict over Judicial Powers in the United States to 
1870, published in 1909, indicated his early interest in the American judi- 
ciary and its unique powers. This was followed, in 1914, by The American 
Doctrine of Judicial Supremacy, which, revised and enlarged in 1932, remains 
the most authoritative treatment of the subject. The present work deals 
primarily with the personal beliefs and political attitudes which influ- 
enced the early justices of the Supreme Court of the United States in their 
decisions and opinions in cases involving governmental policy and indi- 
vidual rights. 

Recognizing that in the writing of history, as in the administration of 
justice, a completely non-partizan attitude is impossible, the author 
frankly avows a belief in the fundamental ideals of self-government. After 
exhaustive research, he strives to present impartially the arguments of 
both sides. As the work of the Supreme Court, from the aristocratic and 
nationalistic viewpoints, has been adequately treated by competent his- 
torians, he aims to give more extended consideration to the critics rather 
than the defenders of the Court. This extensive volume clearly shows that 
he has faithfully adhered to both objectives. 
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In Part One, Professor Haines deals with the fundamental matters of 
“The Relation between Constitutional Law and Politics,” “Political 
Parties and Divisions during the War and the Critical Period and Their 
Influence on the Process of Constitution-Making,” and “The Issue of 
State versus National Sovereignty.” Of special value is his discussion of 
“The Federal Constitution: Supreme Law or Political Document,” 
“The Process of Interpretation,” and “The Importance of Postulates or 
Assumptions in Legal Analysis and Interpretation.” 

Part Two, “The Supreme Court under the Federalist Régime,” justifies 
the author’s statement that “the extent to which the members of the 
Supreme Judiciary and the tribunal itself have participated in and have 
influenced the political and partisan activities of the time has, in my opin- . 
ion, received inadequate considerstion.”’ ; 

Part Three, “A Federalist Supreme Court under Republican Adminis- 
trations,” is of great significance. Despite the popular mandate which had 
placed the Republicans in control of the legislative and executive depart- 
ments, the Supreme Court, under Marshall’s leadership and with his proc- - 
ess of interpretation based upon postulates and assumptions, developed 
the doctrine of judicial supremacy and applied it increasingly in accord- 
ance with nationalistic and conservative principles. Part Four reveals a 
similar situation, with increasing attacks upon the Court. 

Part Five, “The Decline of the Authority and Prestige of the Supreme 
Court,” begins with Jackson’s first administration. The final’ chapter, 
“Political Phases and Implications of the Marshall era of Constitutional 
Interpretation,” is largely a review of the relations of the Court and its 
members to the development of American political and economic doc- 
trines. Marshall, despite his personal integrity, was a strong partisan, and 
his political and economic views inevitably influenced his judicial opinicns. 
“Thus, he was at once a statesman and a judge... . Continuing the 
work of Washington and Hamilton, Chief Justice Marshall transformed a 
document essentially confederate in nature into a charter for a national 
union.” As a strong conservative, he believed in protection of property 
rights, and this view is reflected in his judicial opinions. Most important of 
all, when the Court came under the control of Jacksonian Democracy, 
while some important changes were made, the constitutional structure 
created by Marshall was not destroyed or seriously undermined. - 

This volume will take the high rank of the author’s earlier works. It will 
not be easy reading for the layman, but is indispensable for students of 
law, history, and political science. While it may disturb those who have 
venerated the Supreme Court as a tribunal which has developed our 
Constitution uninfluenced by personal, social, or political factors, it af- 
fords a much more realistic picture of its great achievement. 

Ismpor Lous. 

Washington University. 
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American Diplomacy in Action; A Series of Case Studies. By Ricuarp W. 
Van Atstyne. (Stanford University Press. 1944. Pp. xvi, 760. $5.00.) 


The purpose affirmed by the author of this book is to break away from 
the chronological and vaguely deterministic stereotypes of diplomatic his- 
tory and “vitalize” the subject “by presenting it as a series of related in- 
stances, or cases.” To this end, the author submits the record of our 
experiences in diplomacy from 1783 to 1944 to a novel organization and 
critique. He divides his book into three main parts: “Security and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine” (442 pp.), “Expansion and the Concept of Manifest Des- 
tiny” (164 pp.), and “Neutrality and Isolation” (82 pp.). Each of these 
basic objectives of policy is introduced as a functional principle of Ameri- 

‘can diplomacy, as apposite to the present-day war aims of the United 
States as it was to the historical circumstances that gave it origin. Each 
objective is then examined regionally, topically, and chronologically. 
For example, Part I, “Security and the Monroe Doctrine,” is subdivided 
into five sections dealing, respectively, with continental security, middle 
American affairs, hemispheric security, collective security, and freedom of 
the seas. Each regional or topical subsection comprises from three to nine 
narrative chapters arranged in chronological order. 

The strength of the book is its effort to examine our foreign policy as a 
functional part of a living organism rather than as a mass of tradition and 
precedent. Its weakness lies in the execution of this altogether admirable 
plan. Instead of “A Series of Case Studies” showing us how particular 
decisions of policy evolved through the various political pressure groups, 
governmental institutions, and personal negotiations that constitute the 
democratic process, the author’s chapters fall-all too easily into the very 
grooves of diplomatic history he sets out to avoid. They consist of a series 
of historical surveys that compete at a disadvantage with the -special - 
studies on which they are based. They are too brief to substitute indivi- 
dually for the writings of such topical specialists as Dexter Perkins, Tyler 
Dennett, and Julius Pratt, and, in the aggregate, too elaborate in method- 
ology to rival the clarity of text, presentation, and documentation of the 
general studies of Bemis and Bailey. 

A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD. 

Yale University. 


As We Go Marching. By Jonn T. FLYNN. (Garden City, N. bA Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. 1944. Pp. viii, 258. $2.00.) 


As We Go Marching presents a critical analysis of the attempts to deal 
with economic problems in America in the light of similar attempts in the 
fascist nations, particularly in Italy and Germany. The author is con- 
cerned with showing the similarity of the fascist solutions for economic 
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ills with those solutions adopted during the Roosevelt administrations. 
He employs the following definition of fascism: “. . . fascism is a system of 
social organization which recognizes and proposes to protect the capi- 
talist system and uses the device o? public spending and debt as a means of 
creating national income to increase public employment.” Out of this in 
due season arise the planned economy, aromi militarism, war, and 
imperialism. 

Anyone familiar with the writings of J hin T. Flynn knows that he pre- 
sents an argument cogently, clearly, and convincingly. The average 
reader, upon completing a perusa. of this book, must feel uneasy, to say 
the least, about the future of America. Anti-Rooseveltians will say that 
here are exactly and accurately put the contentions they have been trying 
to make all along. 

The careful student of politics, acquainted with the long history of 
events and the complicated nature of the causes leading to fascist dicta- 
torship, will undeniably feel that Mr. Flynn’s diagnosis is all too simple. 
This will not, however, disturb Mr. Flynn, for he believes that professors, 
one and all, are people of bad judgment. As a vigorous partisan, Mr. 
Flynn set out to make history prove his case against the New Deal. He 
performs the job very cleverly. Yet he neglects the important fact that 
other ingredients can be found in the background of fascism than deficit 
spending, important as that may be. Deficit spending may be an immedi- 
ate cause, but a people with a long history of freedom do not readily fall 
victims to the blandishments of dictatorship. True enough, every nation 
must be on its guard and should not take its democratic institutions for 
granted; in this uncertain world, no human institution is absolutely secure 
against the evil or misguided aims of mortal men. Long years, however, of 
misgovernment, of authoritarian absolutism, of the teaching of erroneous 
political philosophies, and of the practice of undemocratic political habits 
precede the coming of totalitarianism. 

Mr. Flynn neglects to say why France, long seahstnied to unbalanced 
budgets, did not succumb to fascism; why Switzerland, accustomed to 
granting its executive authority great discretion in the enforcement of 

‘law, did not go fascist; why the Scandinavian countries, with a long prac- 
tice of state partnership in industry, social security legislation, and even a 
fair degree of planning, did not go fascist. These, according to Mr. Flynn, 

` are all elements that go toward the making of fascism. 

Mr. Flynn’s thesis is weakened by the over-statement and the mis- 
statement of many points regarcing our own government. He should 
know the elemental principle of ccnstitutional law that the Congress has 
not enacted legislation on “the general welfare clause,” there being no such 
universal clause in the Constitution. He should know that, regardless of 
the contention in certain quarters, the congresses between the years 1933 
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and 1939 were not rubber-stamps, and that an objective examination of 
the record will prove this point. He should know that the principles of | 
the Reorganization Bill were not advocated initially by “that man in the 
White House,” but had been advocated by President Taft and other 
presidents since his time. Finally, he might, be persuaded that the motives 
of Congress in eliminating the National Resources Planning Board were 
not altogether pure and heaven-blessed; surely, Mr. Flynn is realist . 
enough to know that. 

l JEROME G. KERWIN. 

University of Chicago. 


“State and Local Finance in the National Economy. By ALvin H. HANSEN 
` AND Harvey 8. Preriorr. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc. 1944. Pp. vii, 310. $3.75.) 


Professor Hansen’s general ideas on national fiscal aie have come to 
be well known and widely debated. His approach to the subject was condi- 
tioned by his earlier studies of business cycles. He believes that the ob- 
jective of public policy should be to eliminate the wide swings from boom 
to depression and back again. Put more constructively, the purpose should 
be to maintain high levels of employment and income under conditions 
that will permit of the continuous expansion of production with a conse- 
quent steady improvement in standards of living. Public authority should - 
assume a positive responsibility in this matter and should use powers to 
tax, to spend, and to borrow for these ends. A public debt is not to be 
feared if a proper ratio or balance can be maintained between the total 
income of the people and the debt. 

In his present work, written in collaboration with Harvey 8. Perloff, he 
brings these ideas to bear on state and local finance. At the outset, he 
analyzes the position of state and local financing in wartime and in the 
post-war period, shows the inequalities that exist among the states with 
respect to their ability to provide for essential services, reveals the defects 
in state and local tax systems, and points out the perverse tendencies in 
state and local finance. This tefers, of course, to the tendency of state and 
local governments to borrow and spend heavily in boom times when they 
should be paying off debt and retrenching, and then in times of depression 

doing what they should do in times of boom. He summarizes also the best 
available materials as to the modernization of local government, the estab- 
lishment of larger administrative units, the re-allocation of functions, and 
intergovernmental codperation. The objective that he sets is to enable 
state and local governments to give more service, to increase the efficiency of 
the economic sytem, and to develop the resources available for production. 

Whatever improvements may be made along these lines, he sees that 

state and local governments do not have the fiscal freedom or the capacity 
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to achieve all that would be desirable. National aid to state and local 
governments will be needed. Thie should be devised so as to underwrite 
minimum service standards in all parts of the nation. 

The last’ four chapters bring us to the heart of the matter. Here the 

_ authors outline a series of model budgets for the nation based- upon an as- 
sumed national income running from 125 to 150 billion dollars per year. 
In the discussion they show how the taxation, expenditures, and borrow- 
ing of the national government should be adjusted to the tempo of private 
investment so that the national fiscal power will be used to maintain a high 
level of production and improvement without permitting either slumps or 
feverish booms. State and local firancing, while obviously less important, 
is aleo outlined so as to show how it should fit into an over-all fiscal plan. 
Here will be found discussion of new. credit measures for state and local 
governments, capital budgets, reserve funds, long-range public work plan- ~ 
ning and programming, and the principles of a better over-all tax struc- 
ture. Students of state and local finance will get from this book a new 
view of the importance of their subject and of its relations to the national 
economy as a whole. 

Professor Hansen has been under attack because of his attitude toward 
the public debt. He has been charged with being entirely indifferent to a 
continuous increase in public indebtedness. In an appendix, written as a 
reply to Harold G. Moulton’s The New Philosophy of Public Debt, he 
quotes at length from his other writings to correct the record. Underlying 
this controversy is the old conflict between individualism and collectiv- 
ism, between what Professor Hansen calls ‘traditional thinking” about 
public finance and ‘modern fiscal theory.” In Professor Hansen’s view, 
state and local expenditures that increase public services, improve the 
efficiency of the economic system, and raise standards of living are not 
unproductive. The fact that they are financed by taxation rather than by , 
prices or charges, in his judgment, makes no essential difference. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON. 

University of Minnesota. 


Municipalities and the Law in Action. Eprrap BY Cuaruzs S. Rayne. 

(Washington: National Institute of Municipal Law Officers. 1944. Pp. 

- 553. $10.00.) 

This volume is really the sixth “‘year-book” of the Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers under the title Muntcipaltites and the Law in Action, publica- 
tion of which began in 1938. In effect, it constitutes the proceedings of the 
1943 War Conference of the Institute, but actually it includes much use- 
ful material only summarized at the Conference and deletes much of the 
useless talk which mars so many conference proceedings when reported 
verbatim. 
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With the exception of two or three general addresses which are reported 
and the high spots of some of the discussions, the volume consists of indi- 
vidual studies and reports of special committees on problems affecting 
cities during the second year of the war. Some of these problems, how- 
ever, are inherent to local government and are of continuous concern. 

Naturally, the reports and studies differ in thoroughness and worth, al- 
though probably the estimate of a reviewer will be influenced by his own 
particular interests. To be of value, a review should note some of the more 
outstanding subjects presented. As might be expected, the reports are 
written from a legal point of view, but not narrowly so. To sample the 
twenty-seven specific questions discussed, one finds: “Absentee Voting 
by Members of the Armed Forces in 1944 Election,” “Municipal Taxa- 
tion of Federally-Owned Property,” ‘“The Philadelphia Revenue and Wage 
Tax,” “The War Labor Board Has No Constitutional Authority over City 
Employees,” ‘Civil Liberty in War-Times,” “The War and Municipal 
Bonds,” “Rehabilitation of Blighted Areas as a Post-War Measure for 
Cities,” and “Analysis of Statutes and Ordinances Establishing Post-War 
Reserve Funds—-Municipal Experience and Legal Problems.” These re- 
ports are not in the nature of generalizations, but are usually statements of 
specific problems, citations of pertinent court decisions, and in some in- 
stances drafts of recommended ordinances and statutes. 

The report of the president of the Institute, Mr. Horace H. Edwards, 
city attorney of Richmond, Virginia, adds considerable value to the pro- 
ceedings by listing the numerous additional reports made available ta 
members of the Institute as routine activities, and which cover another 
score of problems ranging from the priority of federal over a city’s lien for 
real estate taxes to the liability for injury to or damage to a WPA worker 
on a city-supervised project. 

The proceedings will be of large value to local administrative officers 
and to certain types of civic agencies. Their usefulness to instructors in 
government will be confined largely to those concerned with practical as- 
pects of public administration. For these groups, the volume affords an- 
other of the few sources to which to turn when facts are required on a 
problem of local government. 

Lent D. Upson. 

Wayne University. i 


Building Regulation in New York City. By Josera D. McCGOLDRICK, 
SEYMOUR GRAUBARD, AND Raymond J. Horowitz. (New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund. 1944. Pp. xv, 743. $4.50.) 


Discussions of administrative law frequently revolve around the spec- 
tacular, and so generate more heat than light. Such discussions are apt to 
lay almost exclusive emphasis on the sins of omission, and particularly of 
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commission, of the federal government. The Commonwealth Fund has 
long refused to join the emotional excursions into the field, but has built 
up, step by step, an important serie3 of studies on the work of federal and 
state administrative agencies. It has been concerned with the powers and 
processes by which certain agencies of governmental administration create 
and enforce their rules. Now the Fund has continued its wise course of in- 
vestigation by extending its field to the administrative procedures of cer- 
tain municipal organizations whose work is frequently not spectacular cr 
controversial, but which constitute an important part of the essence of 
the governmental process. 

The present study is concerned with the organization and operation of 
the agencies of government which regulate the construction and mainte- 
nance of buildings in the city of New York. The essence of the study is the 
degree to which the administrative agencies charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law relating to the construction and maintenance of buildings 
in New York participate in the actual making of that law, and the means 
by which such participation is carried on. The chief agencies are five in 
number—the Department of Housing and Building, the Fire Depart- 
ment, the Department of Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity, the City 
Planning Commission, and the Boerd of Standards and Appeals. To- 
gether, they form a nexus which shares in the development and enforce- 
ment of the important body of administrative law in this field which af- 
fects so many city-dwellers. 

The book traces a faithful picture of the way in which the present-day 
administrative pattern of building regulation in New York has evolved 
from its past experience. The city’s building laws, as so many others, 
have been adopted piecemeal to answer such specific needs as the protec- 
tion of the city’s streets from encroachment by privately owned buildings 
and fences, fire prevention, impositicn of rudimentary sanitary require- 
ments, the minimization of structural defects, the amelioration of slum 
conditions, and the improvement of hcusing. 

The authors do not fail to see the forest for the trees, for certain general 
implications of the material are carefully pointed cut. Not the least im- 
portant of these is the realization that in this field, as in others, the dis- 
tinction between legislative, judicial, and executive powers is inadequate, 
as the application of the power of the Board of Standards and Appeals so 
often shows. In fact, that Board, with its wide power to make regulations 
and to hold hearings in its own field cf building regulation, is one of the 
important examples of an administrative court of last resort on questions 
of fact and policy. Nevertheless, in buiding as elsewhere the lively vitality 
of informal consultative procedures comes to the fore as more important 
than formalized judicialized procedures. 

The volume emphasizes the important fact that the success of the ad- 
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ministrative process is influenced by the public attitude, and particularly 
that part of the public which is regulated, toward the aims and methods of 
the regulation. Administrative requirements dealing with building safety, 
with the improvement of living standards, and with zoning have, in gen- 
eral, been accepted by the public and largely by the courts, and we are 
entering the next era when administrative regulations will be used for an 
increasing degree of city planning. 

In its examination of the actual operation of one important procedure 
and its consequences, the volume is a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of administrative law. Its examination of the actual operation and 
consequences of one important administrative procedure helps to build 
up more background for a later synthesis from many fields which will 
continue to help establish criteria for a developing appraisal of the ad- 
ministrative process. 

Jann Parry CLARK CAREY. 

Barnard College. 


Debates and Proceedings of the First Constituitonal Convention of West 
Virginia (1861-1863). EDITED BY CHARLES H. AMBLER, FRANCHS 
Hansy Arwoop, anp Wiuiiam B. Marsaws. (Huntington: Gentry 
Brothers. 1943. 3 Vols.: I, pp. viii, 104, mt, I, pp. 1183; u, pp. 888; 
and index, pp. 91.) 


West Virginia’s first constitutional convention met in the midst of the 
Civil War. It was a revolutionary body, called into existence by the polit- 
ical exigencies of the war, and it engaged in a work of dubious legality. 
Probably this, as much as the avowed concern for economy, led the mem- - 
bers to oppose the publication of their proceedings. Yet a Wheeling report- 
er sat in the meeting taking stenographic notes, and the convention, on 
the eve of adjournment, authorized the transcription of the notes. Not un- 
til 1907, however, was this done. Then it was a useful exhibit in the debt 
adjustment suit with Virginia. Only in 1989 did the legislature authorize 
the state’s supreme court to print and bind the debates; and even yet 
they are not “published.” The court has neither fixed a price nor desig- 
nated an agency to distribute the three bulky volumes. 

Such a situation would normally create a suspicion that the members 
of the convention and later authorities of the war-born stste had some- 
thing to hide. The debates, however, do not confirm the suspicion. As- 
sembling in the midst of war, the delegates debated minute points of 
governmental structure with a minimum of war-talk. They discussed 
slavery at some length, but they spent more time on the problem of the 
new state’s boundaries. They debated salaries, internal improvements, 
education and taxation, but they spent little time discussing the revolu- 
tionary nature of their commission. They met, in regular and adjourned 
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sessions, for 66 days, and in the end they fashioned an instrument of gov- 
ernment which was not substantially different from the Virginia constitu- 
tion with which they were familiar. 

Dr. Charles H. Ambler has written an able introduction to the volumes. 
He sets the convention in its historical background, analyzes the member- 
ship (which was predominantly Methodist and contained more ministers 
than lawyers!), summarizes the debates, and traces the congressional his- 
tory of the statehood bill. He has appended, as well, a brief biographical 
sketch of each of the members. This part of the work bears the clear and 
` sure mark of scholarship. The ind2x, however, is a formalized, legalistic 
compilation of no value to a historian and probably of little use to a 
lawyer. 
: me g Wruiam B. HESSELTINS. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Thomas Paine. By Harry HAYDEN CLARK. (New York: The American 
Book Company. 1944. Pp. 436.) 


The Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. By Apnraywn Kocu. (New York: 


Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. 208. $2.50.) 


These two volumes, taken together, constitute a significant addition to 
our knowledge of Paine and Jefferson. Professor Clark, for a long time oc- 
cupied with the study of Paine, has brought together the principal writings 
of Paine in somewhat condensed form, and has prefaced these writings 
with a very useful analysis of Paine’s ideas. Dr. Koch has made a very 


painstaking, detailed, and. thorough analysis of the philosophical doctrines’ 


of the Virginia statesman, as a pars of the Columbia Studies in American 
Culture. | : 

Clark not only has dealt with the essential points in the general theory 
of Paine, but, has given unusual attention to his economic ideas and the 
practical application of his theories to current problems. Paine’s opposi- 
tion to the banking and “funding” system of his.time has been developed 
before, but Clark lays special emphasis on less commonly noticed policies 
such as that of social security. In his Agrarian Justice and in the Rights of 
Man, many of these policies, such as state aid for the poor, old age pen- 
sions, employment for the casual poor, have a modern ring. His emphasis 
upon the meaning of education in democracy was parallel to that of Jef- 
ferson. 

Inevitably, Professor Clark, as a student of literature, has contributed 


an interesting chapter on the literary qualities of Paine, a matter of ` 


major importance since everyone must recognize Paine as one of the 
greatest, if not the very greatest, propagandist in American history. 
Whatever rating may be given by friend or foe to the content of Paine’s 
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philosophy, it cannot be denied that he persuaded many persons to agree 
with him. His document did not have the long-range effect of Rousseau’s . 
Soctal Contract or Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, but his immediate influ- 
ence was greater. I am referring here, of course, to Paine’s Common Sense, 
and not to his Rights of Man or his Age of Reason. For a long time Paine 
was buried under the weight of criticism and contempt, brought upon him 
in part by his unwise letter to George Washington, which Clark’s objec- 
tivity requires him to publish. As one who “discovered” Paine many years 
ago, I am, of course, pleased to observe the increasing attention to the rôle 
of this very brilliant if sometimes misguided patriot. 

Writing from the point of view of philosophy and in the effort to estab- 
lish Jefferson as a philosopher in the orthodox sense, Dr. Koch finds the 
going hard at times. Thomas Jefferson was a man of very high ability, 
with a broad interest in the intellectual world in which he lived, the scien- 
tific and technological as well as the rational and moral world. No political 
leader in our American history, and perhaps none at any time, has been 
more genuinely and keenly interested in the growing intelligence around 
him, and especially in its practical application to the affairs of men. But to 
prick out accurately the pattern of his philosophy and ideology is not 
easy, owing to the scantiness of the evidence and the necessity of piecing 
out what are at times disconnected comments. That he commended a 
book, for example, is not a proof that he endorsed the positions taken by 
the author, as in the case of his approval of John Adams’ Discourses. In a 
friendly way, he gave general praise to many, in a complimentary fashion, 
as one intellectual-to another. The dates of Jefferson citations in Koch’s 
work cover a long period of time; and while the dates may be correct, 2 
influence on Jefferson must be readjusted chronologically. 

The larger part of Jefferson’s political ideas was developed at an early 
period, and greatly under the influence of Locke and of his legal studies. 
Locke’s Treatise and the Declaration of Independence are very closely 
related in theory and sometimes in language. Of this Jefferson was. 
fully conscious, as he stated in later years in correspondence with John 
Adams. 

In the discussion of Jefferson’s political ideas, Koch i is less sophisticated 
and critical. It is, for example, stretching a point to call Jefferson a foe of 
the executive authority, or to cite him against the “bureaucrats” or as a 
friend of laissez faire—terms of another day. The author has not discussed. 
Jefferson’s elaborate planning of national resources, especially of land; 
but Jefferson’s often neglected interest in manufactures, meeting Hamil- 
ton half-way in his later years, has been duly observed. 

Both of these volumes are significant contributions to a clearer view of 
Jefferson and Paine, from the point of view of political theory, and deserve 
careful study by interpreters of these statesmen of the first period of the 
American Republic. Each volume contains an excellent bibliography for 
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which any student may well give thanks. In a welter of impressionistic 
literature about the Fathers, these studies dealing with broad views, but 
concretely and effectively, are welcome contributions to our understanding 
of American political ideas. 
CHARLES E. Merriam. 
University of Chicago. 


Jefferson and the Press. By Franx Lurnsr Morr. (Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press. 1944. Pp. 65. $1.00.) 


This slim volume appears at an opportune time. Beginning with the 
debate over the provisions of the NRA Newspaper Code in early New 
Deal days, various writers and politicians have laid down a barrage of com- 
ment on the relations of the press to government. While there have been 
exceptions, most of the comment has been based on no historical knowl- 
edge of past struggles for the right to a free expression of opinion in 
printed form or any real understanding of how the concept of a free preas 
developed. Plans, panaceas, and projects proposed by “‘liberals” for what 
they conceive to be a proper relationship between press and government 
have not always taken account of the study of the problem by earlier 
(and often more thoughtful) philosophers. Some of the “conservatives,” 
on the other hand, have badly misused the term “freedom -of the press.” 

There is, then, a great deal of profit in re-examining the doctrine of 
Thomas Jefferson, not merely to turn awe-struck to a sainted liberal, but 
because he possessed wisdom, stood staunchly for the democratic thesis, 
‘and preferred to ground his philosophy on understanding rather than on 
expediency. His voice rises from the pages of Dr. Mott’s book. It is a 
modern voice—saner and more currently realistic than a lot of the slick 
“book trade” writing which has only recently redisnovered the virtues in 
American democratic conceptions. 

Dr. Mott brings together all of Jefferson’s major utterances on the press. 
He discusses Jefferson’s attitude toward a constitutional guarantee of a 
free press, his patronage of party newspapers, his attitude toward libel 
laws and libel actions, his opposition to the Sedition Act, and, finally, his 
deep disappointment and chagrin over the merciless, abusive, and even 
scurrilous attacks made on him by cpposition party newspapers and un- 
friendly critics. _ 

The author reveals the inconsistencies in Jefferson’s attitude toward 
the press. There is the famous letter to Carrington, so often quoted, and 
other written comments which reveal Jefferson’s belief that the press is 
a special check on government. On the other side of the shield is the letter 
written to John Norvell shortly before Jefferson’s retirement in which he 
betrays bitterness arid ee disillusion” over the behavior of news- 
papers. 

These inconsistencies are resolved by Dr. Mott—I think to the satis- 
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faction of the reader. “Consistently, to the end of his life,” the author says, 
“Jefferson maintained his testimony on the two major principles of his 
attitude toward the press—the essential nature of its service to the demo- 
cratic system, and the necessity of its freedom in order to perform that 
work.” Dr. Mott attributes the Norvell letter to a moment when Jeffer- 
son was smarting under some particularly painful attack from a bigoted 
opposition press, and he does not feel that it represents Jefferson’s real 
concept of the newspaper’s function. Even after the indecent attacks on 
him in the 1804 campaign, Jefferson wrote to Judge John Tyler: “The 
firmness with which the people have withstood the late abuses of the 
press, the discernment they have manifested between truth and falsehood, 
show that they may safely be trusted to hear everything true and false, 
and to form a correct judgment between them.” 

Unquestionably, Jefferson thought of the free preas as an instrument 
that could keep watch on governmental authority, that would appraise 
the workings of administrative decrees and legislative enactments, and 
that would serve as a channel for the expression of popular opinion. A 
responsibility of this sort could never be exercised through a press dom- 
inated or controlled by the government in power, either through statutes 
or by more subtle means. German and Russian theorists, who regard the 
press as an instrument of government rather than as its critic, have won 
. converts in this country. The converts assume that a governmental élite, 
untroubled by criticism, knows best how to safeguard and advance the 
interests of the rest of us. Jefferson did not consider that a politician in 
office is infallible, and, were he alive today, it is safe to assume that he 
would hold to his original ideology that the governing process can be ef- 
fective only when critics within and outside the press are unchained. 

Dr.'Mott’s volume is close-packed with the facts of his subject’s deal- 
ings with the press and newspaper editors, as well as with all of Jeffer- 
son’s relevant comment on press-governmental relations. The style is ex- 
cellent. The volume is No. 2 of the Journalism Monographs published 
under the auspices of the Council on Research of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Journalism. 

Raura D. Casry. 

University of Minnesota. 


The Development of Modern Italy. By Cecin Spriaan. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1944. Pp. 216. $2.75.) 

Contemporary Italy: Its Intellectual and Moral Origins. By Counr CARLO 
Srorza. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1944. Pp. xiii, 43C. 
$3.50.) f 
In this year of Italy’s agony appear two books on the factors and causes 

of that tragedy. Neither vouchsafes pre-visions, but each makes a distinc- 
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tive contribution toward our - understanding of what has produced the pres: 
ent, and therefore conditions the future, of Italy. 

Mr. Sprigge, as we would expect from the Manchester Gunin corre- 
spondent in Rome, is a careful student, trained in sound historical scholar- 
- ship, with eyes open to democratic ideals, realistic in his inclusion of ideas 

as the weightiest of all realities. His style is compact, sometimes dense. 
But the unremitting attention required is effort well spent; for here is 
minute and accurate analyis of the many factors of Italian political life, 
from the miracle of the Risorgimento down to that paralytic shock which 
is called the March on Rome. The rise of Fascism is shown as the resultant 
of many opposed but combined factors, yet an episode involving much 
that is trifling matter of personal jealousy, ambition, and luck. Mussolini 
is appraised in all his phases, from anti-militarist and bolshevik to con- 
triver of parliamentary combinations and would-be Caesar. But the chief 
value is to be found in the portrayal of psychological factors and political 
movements, as they became manifest during the half-century between 
Cavour’s triumph and the fall of Giolitti’s system. Democracy, even par- 
liamentary liberalism, is shown to have been given only a half-hearted 
trial. Here are chapter and verse to authenticate what Don Sturzo used to 
call the “failure of the political class,” the decline and fall of an English 
(Cavour’s) system when operated by Italian politicians, and by confused 
spokesmen of “ideologies” such as socialism, syndicalism, and nationalism. 

Count Sforza is a familiar figure to all students of political science. He 
began as diplomat, made himself expert on the affairs of China (as min- 
ister) and-of the Near East (high commissioner in Constantinople), and 

` became Italy’s foreign minister (1919-20). Refusing Mussolini’s earnest 
appeal (November, 1922) that he remain as ambassador in Paris, he: has 
been for a score of years writing and lecturing against Fascism. 

This book is his reminiscence of all these stirring Italian and world 
events—not including Count Sforza’s present effort to disentangle Italy’s 
affairs, as she is conquered from Nazidom to rule herself as one of the 
United Nations. It is not a systematic history. It is not his apologia. Seren- 
ity has always characterized his attitude, and it-characterizes this story. 
He has known everybody worth knowing, and he frankly tells us what he 
thinks of them individually. He includes not only Italy, but all of Western 
civilization; not only the last forty years, but the past century and more; 
not only the worlds of parliament and foreign affairs, but also those of cul- 
‘ture and of religion. 

. His candid characterizations are fascinating and tempt.the reviewer to 

endless quotation from his extraordinarily keen aperçus. Often they are 
paradoxical, but always they provoke thought. He can be just to his ene- 
mies, appreciating, for example, the puritanic honesty as well as the obsti- 
nacy and blindness of Sonnino. Practically never does he anathematize: he 
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will not play Dante; there is wickedness in this world, but far more of 
weakness and stupidity. He pities Facta; he mercifully leaves nameless the 
childish American ambassador who fawned upon Mussolini. Without 
offending Catholic sensibilities, he keenly discriminates among Popes and 
their policies, wise and less wise, leaving no doubt, however, of his own 
deep-felt opposition to the temporal power and the Lateran establishment 
of the canon law. ` 

In view of his generous appreciation of others’ motives, it is significant 
that he foreshadows clearly what the daily newspapers are telling us—his 
declared conviction that Victor Emmanuel has made his kingship im- 
possible for a revived Italian state. This is not a doctrinaire republicanism 
derived from Mazzini, but a stern condemnation of one who had made 
himself an accomplice of the crime of Fascism. 

The author presents no plan for solution of the contemporary consti- 
tutional problem of Italy or of the world. But from hundreds of hints one 
perceives his view of a free world, as well as of a free Italy. His apprecia- 
tion of a Croce, a Wilson, a Salvemini, a Beneš, may sufitce as hints. 
If we must admit that he still places Giolitti (his colleague of 1919) in 
‘his own constellation of high worthies, it is his recognition that politics 
is only the art of the feasible. More significant is his constant emphasis 
on the ethical ideal as the truest guide of sound politics; also his serene 
faith in the common man, the cruelly neglected pur heroic peasant, the 
townsman with his “good sense.” 

Here is where the main currents of these two oe iow together, 
bearing a lesson for Italy and the world. Italy’s historical life has largely 
been the infinitely rich and various life of her towns and regions. It was a 
pity that the circumstances of the Risorgimento seemed to suggest that 
the Piedmont constitution should be not only the cradle but also the 
coffin, cramping and stifling. The all-devouring sovereign state, on the 
peninsular and on the world scale, must give place to a régime of freedom. 
Hand and brain are both members, unequal in office but equally requiring 
interdependence; so also might be Piedmont. and Calabria, Milan, 
Florence, and Palermo. All that the United Nations can -contribute is 
freedom from the Tedesco Tyrant; then comes the opportunity for Rome 
to master herself, for all sorts and conditions of men to gain moral self- 
mastery, in coöperation under their self-controlling law. 

Henry R. Seance. 

Ohio State University. 


Triumph of Treason. By Prmren Cor. (Chicago and New York: Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Company. 1944. Pp. 432. $3.50.) 


For decades to come, the mystery of the fall of France in June, 1940, 
with unused matériel in arsenals, unused tanks in the field, unexpended 
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energy to resist in the population, will preoccupy those who try to under- 
stand the abstruse laws governing the rise and fall of the genius of 
nations. To this discussion, Pierre Cot, former minister of aviation and, 
with Blum and Daladier, one of the “accused” of the “Riom trials,” 
has contributed a vigorous, defensa lawyer’s brief, written to exculpate 
the Popular Front Government from bearing any major part of the 
responsibility for the military catastrophe. For in his Triumph of Treason, 
Cot writes: “About 40 per cent of the tanks and 60 per cent of the air- 
planes were never used in the war.” , 

In a short review it is impossible to do more than indicate the range of 
subjects treated by M. Cot: the military organization of France; the 
economic organization of the nation; the origins, work, and overthrow 
of the Popular Front Government; the rôle of the military in the defeat; 
and, in particular, the status and rôle of French aviation. “This book,” 
Cot writes frankly in his introduction, “is written on behalf of those whom 
the Vichy government attempted z0 try at Riom. It is more especially 
written on behalf of my friends Léon Blum and Edouard Daladier.” 
Yet these ministers were “weak,” in Cot’s opinion, and they erred, in tke 
pre-war period (more particularly Daladier) “in not understanding thet 
they were in a revolutionary situation and in not establishing the dictator- 
ship of the majority—the only means by which democracy could have 
been achieved in France at that moment.” 

In the valuable Appendix to this volume, Blum’s historic letters to the 
Riom court are quoted as well as several fascist “directives” to the 
French press, issued by Vichy. There is, also, the “Opinion Expressed by 
the Council of Political Justice’—that strange body of judges whose 
“Opinion” prejudged the Riom “‘trials” before they had opened. Cot 
had been accused, among other derelictions, of ‘furnishing aviation 
material to the Spanish Popular Front.” His answer seems slightly 
equivocal; for he writes: ‘“The time has not yet come to tell the full story 
of the French Popular Front’s work for Spain. ... I was limited by tha 
principle the cabinet had adopted and I had no intention of helping Nazi 
propaganda prove that France did not keep her pledges. . . . The decision 
[of the French cabinet and the London Conference on Non-Intervention] 
in no way prevented us from sending war planes to foreign countries whose 
hands were not tied. .... Nothing prevented the king of Hejaz... from 
buying planes in France—and when I authorized the departure of planes 
from a French airport, the intentions and the destination of the pilot were 
none of my concern. I was not obliged to know whether an airplane en 
route to Hejaz by way of Spain was going to remain in Spain or not... .” 

This reviewer happens to think that the London decision on non-inter- 
vention in Spain was both morally wrong and politically inept. Blum was 
faced with a tragic dilemma. It is clear that Cot disapproved of the Blum 
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cabinet’s decision, yet he remained in the cabinet; he wished to be able to 
disprove accusations thàt “France was not keeping her pledges”; yet at 
the same time, by transparent expedients, he was sending matériel to 
Spain which, unfortunately, was not adequate. This moral legerdemairi 
which Cot recounts, in 1944, with an almost naive air of triumph (naive 
because he so palpably failed to achieve his aim) is a curious example of the 
abyss bétween moral conviction and the ability to act effectively which 
paralyzed and vitiated French policy long before June, 1940. 
ELEANOR KITTRÈDGMÐ. 
New York City. 


Germany After Hiiler. By PauL Haam. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc. 1944. Pp. viii, 240. $2.00.) 


This latest book from the pen of Paul Hagen, the research director of 
the American Friends of German Freedom, is a helpful contribution to the 
proper solution of the German problem after the war. Primarily, it is a 
well reasoned argument in favor of as much freedom of action for the 
Germans as conditions will permit. Although envisaging a period of 
military occupation, Mr. Hagen seems to be arguing for a plan of non- 
occupation or of very brief occupation—of remote rather than direct 
control of Germany. Consequently, he emphasizes the forces which he 
feels will operate toward the establishment of freedom in Germany: (1) 
the social energies; (2) the craving for personal and political liberty; (3) 
- the patriotic sentiments of the people, the urge for self-determination; 
and (4) assistance from progressive international forces. Mr. Hagen also 
argues that “there are enough proven and reliable anti-Nazis in every 
town and in every district, who will be known locally and recognized 
quickly enough” (p. 130). 

Although the author is at times polemical and has included in Appendix 
2 an effective attack on Lord Vansittart’s recently published book, he 
preserves a good balance and makes fair evaluations of very complicated 
situations. Hé is at his best in describing the forthcoming collapse of 
Germany, and in drawing useful comparisons with present developments 
in Italy. His éxplanation in the first chapter of why the Germans have 
been slow to develop real democratic institutions should be read by many 
peoplé who seem to Jack perspective when writing about the Germans. 

The reviewer finds but à few points where disagreements-are signifi- 
cant, or where the analysis is not entirely completé and convincing. 
Quite naturally from his background and experience, Mr. Hagén, it seems 
to me, is not critical enough of the shortcomings and fatal mistakes and 
weaknesses of German labor groups. He does explain quite penetratingly 
how théy did riot preserve German democracy when it drifted into a- 
crisis. And yet he places almost sole reliance upon labor in his plan for a 
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reconstructed Germany, and insists on “social planning as against restora- 
tion cf a profit economy.” Granted that labor will be the greatest demo- 
cratic force on which to lean in post-war Germany, it does not follow that 
the Social Démocrats, even assuming that they can be re-energized and 
better led, and assuming further that the Communists will work with 
them, have all the answers or even most of them. 

Again, in pointing out how some of the Allies aided reaction and op- 
posed revolution in 1918, Mr. Hagen did not go on to explain why the 
young German Republic, when it had opportunities under Social Demo-. 
cratic prime ministers in both the Reich and Prussia, made the same kind 
of mistake in not rooting out reaction, and in stopping, or at least punish- 
ing, those who murdered German liberals and radicals. 

Finally, Mr. Hagen is not very realistic in de-emphasizing Germany’s 
eastern boundary problem, and in ninimizing the Communist potential in 
post-war Germany. In fact, one of the few mistakes in the whole book is 
his statement that the Communists “during the following hectic fourteen 
years” did not “get more than twelve per cent of all the German votes” 
(p. 25.) In the September, 1930, Reichstag election, the Communists 
received thirteen per cent. of the votes, and in November, 1982, the figure 
rose to 16.9 per cent. It is true that the Communists were never a real 
threat to the Republic, but they were always something of a millstone 
around its neck because of their negative attitude. A similar attitude after 
the present war, when the Communists most likely will be even stronger, 
would be a great handicap to the success of post-war German democracy. 

Germany After Hitler is a shrewd, penetrating analysis of a funda- 
mental problem. It is full of sound observations, and it should be read by 
all students of the German problem. 

James K., POLLOCK. 

University of Michigan. 


The Idea of Nationalism. By Hans Koun. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1944. Pp. xiii, 735. $7.50.) 


This volume deals with “the roots of nationalism” from ancient times 
until near the close of the eighteenth century and is to be followed by 
another covering “the growth and fulfillment of the idea” from 1789 to 
1919. The author opens his work with an essay on the nature of nationalism 
in which he discusses the various icterests, sentiments, attachments, and 
other considerations associated with nationalism “as we understand it.” 
But such nationalism “‘is not older than the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Its first manifestation was in the French Revolution.” Although 
the idea is relatively new, Mr. Koin reviews tribalism and universalism 
in ancient Israel and Hellas, the universal tradition of Rome and the 
Middle Ages, the emerging features of nationalism during the Renaissance 
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and Reformation, and the rise of the Sovereign State (prince and nation) 
through the seventeenth century and the major part of the eighteenth 
century. Then the author passes to the rise of the independent United 
States with its universal theories of human rights and its emerging patriot- 
ism. The volume closes with two long chapters called “Stirrings in the Old 
World” in which the parallelism of universalism and patriotism is traced 
in the history of Continental countries. Nearly everywhere in this history 
Mr. Kohn finds the cosmopolitanism of the Enlightenment mingled with 
the particularism of national sentiments and ideas. In support of his text, 
he marshals a documentation and bibliography (pp. 579-722) of works in 
many languages. If a tremendous display of erudition could convince or 
overwhelm critics, Mr. Kohn would find no challengers anywhere. 
Out of this display of erudition, which might put a Mommsen to 
shame, what has emerged? If any reader expects a formula like the follow- 
ing, he will be gravely disappointed: 

Nationalism equals war 

War equals evil 

Therefore nationalism must and will be man 

Mr. Kohn is too careful and too modest to indulge in such lines. The 
conclusion which his pages seem to warrant is that among various peoples 
at various times and amid varying circumstances nationalism and uni- 
versalism have been manifested in thought and attachments; neither has 
been or-is a monopoly of any people; pushed to extremes, nationalism, 
like religious fanaticism, may and does work for war and conquest; but a 
“depolitization of nationality is conceivable” and nationalism may pass 
from the world. 

To formulate a full judgment on the details of this monument to inde- 
fatigable labor is beyond the competence of this reviewer, but a check has 
been made on one rather important point, as far as the American part is 
concerned. There (pp. 310-11) Mr. Kohn gives examples of Jefferson’s 
intense devotion to the new American nation and then quotes a passage 
from one of Jefferson’s letters to the effect that he was also univeralist, 
in that he ‘‘wished to keep the doors open,” to make America a sanctuary 
for the oppressed of other lands. Mr. Kohn correctly quotes the letter. 
But is a single extract from a private letter (written in 1817 to George 
Flower relative to a settlement of English farmers in America, Bergh ed., 
xv, pp. 139-142) sufficient to establish the proposition that Jefferson had 
“no thought of exclusiveness,” in view of the fact that in his published 
Notes on Virginia Jefferson expressed decided hostility to immigration 
from countries governed by absolute monarchs (Bergh ed., x, pp. 120 ff.) 
and was especially hostile to the wholesale immigration of artisans from 
the Old World? It is to be hoped that Mr. Kohn’s selected citations of the 
writings of others are more carefully balanced than in this particular © 
instance. l 
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Since the volume purports to be in the class of studies devoted-to the 
history of “ideas,” another point seems appropriate. The book is entitled 
“The Idea of Nationalism.” The words “nation” and “national” are rela- 
tively old in English usage. But the word “nationalism” seems to be new. 
The first citation of nationalism, in the political sense, given by the 
O. E. D. is dated 1844, although the word “nationalist” appeared as 
early as 1715. Therefore it seeme fitting to inquire. whéther Mr. Kohn 
should not have entitled his book “A prolegomenon to the study of the 
idea of nationalism.” 

. CHARLES A. BEARD. 
New Milford, Conn. 


Canadian-American Relations, 1875—1911. By CmarLes C. TANSIL. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1943. Pp. xviii, 507. $3.50.) 


Canada—Member of ihe British Commonwealih and Good Neighbor of the 
United States. By Frepmrick Groran Marcsa. (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press. 1943. Pp. 78. $0.40.) 


Professor Tansill’s volume is the most recent issue in the series of 
studies on “The Relations of Canada and the United States” sponsored by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. It takes up the story 
where Shippee’s Canadian-American Relations, 1849-74 left off. This 
volume is not a broad sweeping account of the forces and factors in the 
relations of the two countries during the period concerned; it is, on the 
contrary, confined to four topics which were the major subjects of diplo- 
matic negotiation between Britain and the United States involving 
Canadian interests: the Atlantic fisheries (Chaps. I-IV), the Alaskan 
boundary (Chaps. V-IX), the Behring Sea fur-seal fisheries (Chaps. 
X-XII), and commercial union and reciprocity (Chaps. XII-XIV). The 
legal aspects of the first three have been dealt with in other volumes of the 
series, and the last topic—as the general editor, Professor James T. 
Shotwell remarks (p. x)—is a twicetold story, which may account for its 
being treated in somewhat broader fashion than the others. 

For the greater part, then, this work is essentially a diplomatic history 
of the negotiations which preceded and accompanied the disputes and 
projects relating to Canada and involving Britain and the United States. 
In undertaking to disentangle this story, the author has used many 
hitherto unexplored manuscript sources in the public archives and records 
at Ottawa and Washington. The result is a fairly definitive and complete 
narrative of these long-drawn-out negotiations among three governments. 

In a detailed diplomatic history such as this, a general knowledge of the 
period is assumed. Indeed, the book itself is one for the specialist alone. 
The story is told with full documentation from the correspondence and 
papers of ministers, secretaries, and negotiators, explaining their official 
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and private opinions at the various stages of the discussions. One re- 
ceives a most careful and comprehensive exposition of the considerations 
of the moment as they were recorded by the participants. This is, of 
course, one of the merits of diplomatic histories—to reveal the course of 
negotiations as viewed by diplomats though not understood publicly at 
the time. It is a weakness of some such histories, however, that they tend 
to imply that all the information and knowledge present to the negotia- 
tors’ minds is sound and adequate. In the present book, for example, there 
is rarely any reference to any other source of information -exceptat the 
very commencement or conclusion of the major topics. What use the 
author made of the judgment of posterity or of secondary sources is not 
clear. The concentration on diplomatic sources also tends to obscure the 
import of the solutions. Indeed, the provisions of the arbitral awards and 
_ agreements which finally disposed of some of the disputes are here rele- 
gated to footnotes, as if to emphasize the fact that in diplomacy the 
process of negotiation is more important, than the results achieved. Except 
in the fashion in which the author has selected material from correspond- 
ence and reports, there is little that is criticial in the volume. Occasionally 
the misapprehensions of an ambassador are rebutted by a quotation from 
the. other side (e.g., p. 197, note 27, when Choate had misstated the 
British case on the Lynn Canal), but rarely does the author take occasion 
to note an official view as weak in the light of other evidence (a rare 
example is to be found on p. 316, note 54, when a work on the Monroe 
Doctrine is cited against Blaine’s interpretation in the Behring Sea 
controversy). 

The period embraced by this volume, a very important one for Canada’s 
growth of national consciousness and autonomy, is complicated by the 
fact that there are three parties to all or most of the negotiations— 
Britain, Canada, and the United States. A detailed study of this kind is of 
greatest value, therefore, in revealing the divergent views and interests 
in all stages of negotiation. Every student of Anglo-American or Cana- 
dian-American diplomacy will have to draw upon this careful study. 

Professor Marcham’s little pamphlet—No. 1 in the Cornell University 
Curriculum Series in World History—is intended to provide American 
high-school teachers with information and material on Canada for use 
in their classes. This purpose is accomplished in a fashion; some fifty 
pages pick out the high spots—over half of it pre-1867 history—and some 
few paragraphs deal with relations with the United States. There are 
fairly lengthy study questions, projects for pupils, and a short bibli- 
ography. It may properly be recommended to teachers who have no 
knowledge of the subject at all, and those who are better informed will 
find its last portion on activities, etc., useful. 

H. McD. CLOKIE. 

University of Manitoba. 
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A Proposed World Government. By Gzoran A. Brrpsauu. (Washington: 
The Shaw Press. 1944. Pp. 110. $1.50.) 


The Geography of the Peace. By Nicnotas Jons Spyxman. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1944. Pp. 61. $2.75.) 


Mr. Birdsall suggests a world government modeled on the plan of she 
United States government. Cerfain nations, which he designates as 
“Class 1” nations, would have the right to send two senators to a World 
Senate. His selections would arouse opposition, as he includes as “Class 
1” nations Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Thailand, while he lists as 
“Class 2” nations Czechoslovakia, Eire, Norway, New Zealand, Turkey, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, which would have no representation in the 
World Senate. 

The World House of Representatives would be composed of members 
from all “Class 1” nations, apportionment being based upon literate 
population. The United States would have twenty-six members, Russia 
sixteen, England nine, France eigat, and Poland five. Smaller “Class 1” 
nations would have fewer representatives. Each “Class 2” nation would 
have one representative, who might talk but not vote. Youth would be 
penalized, as all members of the World Congress would have to be at least 
forty years old. . i i 

A World President would be elezted by the World Senate for a term of 
ten years and would be ineligible for reélection. A. powerful World Police 
Fores would be created and placed under the command of a chief who 
would have the power to “determine the size and kind of police and militia 
protection each nation may maintain for use in keeping order within its 
own boundaries.” No suggestion is made as to how this powerful official 
would be elected or appointed. His World Police Force would be stationed 
at strategic places throughout the world, including Buenos Aires and 
Panama in the Western Hemisphere. 

The book is full of impracticable suggestions. For example, when this 
war is over, “if any nation, includmg England, the United States, China, 
Russia, and other Allied powers and neutrals, refuses to give up its entire 
army and navy and coast and borcer forts to the World Government, the 
war will continue until it does” (pp. 22-23). Birdsall has a marked anti- 
Russian bias. Referring to a peace conference to be convened when the 
war is over, he states: “Stalin will send an emissary with instructions to 
give. nothing and take everything he can get” (p. 21). He also has an 
anti-Roosevelt bias, as shown by such statements as, “We will have a 
republican form of government, in spite of Roosevelt’s advisers” (p. 18), 
and “This plan will probably not be adopted now on account of the 
selfishness, egoism, and fear of three men—Stalin, Roosevelt, and 
Churchill” (p. 18). There are some errors of fact, such as a statement that 
the Paris Peace Conference awarded Danzig to Poland (p. 19). 
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Of a very different type is Professor Spykman’s book. In clear, forceful 
terms he sets forth his thesis that, once the United States permits a 
hostile power to control Europe, and a hostile power to control the 
Chinese mainland, the Western Hemisphere is effectively encircled. In 
terms of territory, its enemies would be two and a half times larger; in 
terms of population, they would be ten times larger; and in terms of 
energy, they would be approximately equal. Were that to happen, the 
United States would be in a serious position. Professor Spykman’s book, 
which appeared posthumously, is an excellent contribution to the study 
of American foreign policy. 

Rosert S. McCorpocx. 

Lincoln Memorial University. 


The Languages and Press of Africa. By Duncan MacDovGar, JR. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1944. Pp. 86. $1.50.) 


Colonial Policies in Africa. By H. A. Wimscmuorr. (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1944. Pp. 138. $1.50.) 


These two small volumes are Nos. 4 and 5 of a series of African Hand- 
books designed, presumably, to present easily accessible, pertinent infor- 
mation on a little-known continent. Mr. MacDougald’s study fits this 
purpose admirably. A well-arranged compilation of data on the geographic 
spread and the number of speakers and literates of the most important 
African, European, and Asiatic languages to be found in Africa, it is truly 
a report of facts and figures. The last chapter lists name, place of publica- 
tion, circulation, and language of African newspapers and pericdicals. 

By contrast, Dr. Wieschhoff’s book does not seem to fit the character 
of a handbook. Relatively short on factual information, it is analytical 
and somewhat discursive rather than descriptive and methodical. ‘“Prob- 
lems of Colonial Policy in Africa” would have been a more appropriate 
title; and, accepted as such, the little book—Chapter II excepted—can 
be said to present a series of excellently argued discussions. 

Chapter II poses the question “Do Dependencies Pay?” and blandly 
answers it in the affirmative. The author has enumerated all possible 
reasons supporting his contention without analyzing the other side of the 
balance sheet with equal diligence. Indeed, studies pursuing the opposite 
thesis, including such well-known books as Grover Clark’s, are conspicu- 
ously absent from an otherwise well-selected bibliography. Regarding 
economic arguments, the author fails to distinguish clearly between a 
small group of investors, business men, settlers, and office-holders—for 
whom colonies pay—and the entire metropolitan people as taxpayers and 
consumers. Defense as a cost item is neglected. Some non-economic 
- “advantages” accruing from dependencies are exaggerated. Thus, the 
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author argues that the possession of colonies augments internaticnal 
power and prestige of the imperial nation. This may be true for the 
United Kingdom and Japan, wkile Spain, Portugal, Bélgium, and the 
Netherlands hardly reaped such a benefit. In the modern world only, the 
few Great Powers may perhaps be said to gain power and prestige from 
colonial dependencies. 

The bulk of Dr. Wieschhoff’s study is devoted to discussion of the 
stated aims of colonial rule and the principles of colonial policies, on the 
one hand, and the discrepancy between these and practical accomplish- 
ment, on the other. By and large, the author’s reasoning appears sound 
and suggests familiarity with his subject. In addition to immense diffi- 
culties arising from the complex variety of African conditions—geograph- 
ical, economic, political, and cultural—he rightly attributes the dis- 
crepzncy between aim and achiev2ment to the group selfishness of wkite 
enterprise and white settlers. The same reasons, he concludes convinc- 
ingly, will render any future prograss inevitably slow. 

K. E. KNORR. 

Stanford University. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 


AMERICAN GOVHENMENT AND POLITICS 


The American doctrine of judicial supremacy has been attacked more 
convincingly, but seldom more outspokenly, than in Henry Steele Com- 
mager’s series of lectures at the University of Virginia published under 
the title Majority Rule and Minority Rights (Oxford University Press, 
1944, pp. 76, $1.50). The author once more testifies to his complete and 
unqualified acceptance of the majority principle and his distrust of all 
efforts to curb legislative omnipotence. “Democracy,” he insists, “whether 
from instinct or from necessity, furnishes its own checks and balances— 
quite aside from such as may be provided in written constitutions” 
(p. 58). Judicial review is wrong in principle and dangerous in practice, 
because the judicial branch is largely immune from popular correcticn. 
Liberals who rejoice at judicial intervention on behalf of civil liberties are 
guilty of a misunderstanding that zannot fail to have very serious conse- 
quences for their cause. Professor Commager calls upon the historical 
record to prove his case, relying largely upon an article by Judge Edgerton 
for his conclusion that there is “noz a single case, in a century and a half, 
where the Supreme Court has protected freedom of speech, press, 88- 

‘sembly, or petition against congressional attack. ... Congress, and not 
the courts, emerges as the instrument for the realization of the guarantees 
of the bill of rights” (p. 55). This sidesteps the issue as to the value of the 
courts in restraining over-zealous state legislatures. The treatment is more 
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in the vein of the lawyer than of the historian, with more then a touch 
of the pastoral—the writings of Thomas Jefferson serving as holy writ. 
The book would be more convincing if the argument were more restrained 
and less free from doubt, and if the reader were not left with the impres- 
sion that the author has consciously called upon only those portions of the 
historical record that support his point of view. But for all of its faults— 
some of which may be explained by its geographic piety—it is eloquent, 
cogent, and forthright, and its logic is at least as sound as that of most 
treatises- defending the thesis that the author attacks—J. A. C. GRANT. 


An objective and comprehensive study of that stormy petrel of inves- 
tigating committees, the Dies Committee, has long been lacking. The 
first work of this character is August Raymond Ogden’s The Dies Com- 
mittee (Washington, D.C.: Murray and Heister, 1944, pp. vi, 205, $2.00). 
Originally submitted as a doctoral dissertation at the Catholic University 
of America, the volume is heavily documented and contains a useful 
bibliography and index. After noting the antecedents and creation of the 
Committee, its work from 1938 to 1943 is traced in detail. The study is 
narrative and historical in approach, but the author crowds in occasional 
incisive, analytical comments. Major emphasis is placed upon the proce- 
dures used. Some of the reports were found to have “real intrinsic worth,” 
but “must remain suspect because of the methods and procedure used” 
(p. 108). The rule seems to have been, “If the Committee did not agree 
with the witness, then he had to be searchingly examined; if it did agree, 
he enjoyed some sort of immunity from cross-examination” (p. 97). The 
professed worth-while ends, the author contends, have not justified the 
means. At times (notably in 1939), the Committee reached laudable 
heights and achieved good results, only to lapse into its old methods and a 
one-man show. Representatives Dempsey and Voorhis are praised for 
attempting to reform the Committee. The Committee’s failure to limit 
its scope is cogently presented. The author concludes that the Commit- 
tee “is neither an ideal nor a desired means of exposing subversive ac- 
tivities. .. . Congress should discontinue the Dies Committee as the first 
step to a solution of the very difficult problem facing it” (p. 275). A joint 
standing committee with disinterested personnel, standardized procedure, 
and effective collaboration with the FBI is recommended. While the 
volume is excellent, further studies are needed on the relationship of Mr. 
Dies to the Committee, and of the latter to the Administration. Ogden 
criticizes the press for headlining certain accusations while playing down 
refutations; more can be done on this subject. Further analysis is needed 
also of the contents of the various reports and of the “political” relation- 
ships of Congress to the Committee——Huau A. Bonz. 
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Anyone desiring a clear and adequate description of the growth of rural 
electrification in the United States under the planning and supervision of 
the REA and the 800 democratically functioning consumers’ codperatives 
through which it largely acts will welcome the monograph on Public 
Rural Electrification (American Council on Public Affairs, 1944, pp. viii, 
184, $3.00), by Frederick W. Muller. “REA suggests a kind of via media 
between regulation-planning . . . and outright government ownership and 
operation.” But even this is a wide departure from the old order when it 
is remembered that, as Frank J. Kottke puts it, “the traditional policy 
of the United States has been largely to leave research and development 
work to private enterprise, to preserve to inventors and their assignees the 
exclusive right for a term of years to the techniques which they develop, 
and to maintain competition among several concerns in each field.” How 
this three-pronged policy has been pursued in the past, and how its 
dilemmas and problems have been faced, are the general queries dealt 
with suggestively but not exhaustively in a second monograph, issued by 
the same publishers under the title of Electrical Technology and the Public 
Interest (1944, pp. 200, $3.00), by Frank J. Kottke. The electrical field 
is chosen for this special study because of its paramount importance to 
the whole people in both war and peace. The author estimates that from 
eighty-five to ninety-five per cent of the expenditures on peace-time 
research are made by private enterprise, and largely by the big com- 
panies. The availability of the stimulus of patents and the resulting 
technological progress, with a minimum of suppression of patents, are 
conducive to combinations among the big competitors and the strangling 
of the small ones. The public antidote to the danger of monopoly takes 
the form of anti-trust laws and the various forms of patent-licensing. 
The solution is still in the experimental stage, but seems to recognize the 
need for several competing companies large enough to be able to carry the 
heavy burden and risk of large-scale research and experimentation, to- 
gether with the many medium-sized and small companies to which the new 
patents must be made available through an open, uniform licensing 
system.—ARNOLD J. LIEN. 


The third edition of Claudius O. Johnson’s Government in the United 
States (Thomas Y. Crowell, pp. xi, 852, $3.75) is recommended as a very 
usable text for American government courses taught from the so-called 
functional approach. The arrangement of topics ‘is more or less the standard 
one for “functional” texts, but the style of writing is more interesting 
than in most. At the same time, details have not been sacrificed in the 
interest of style. This revision gives recognition to changing conditions 
by more detailed attention to labor and agriculture as problems of govern- 
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ment, by a re-examination of intergovernmental relationships, and the like. 
The chapter on “The United States at War” centers attention on govern- 
ment’s most immediate problem. Deserving of particular commendation 
is the final chapter, “The Obligations of Citizenship.” Its suggestions 
serve to give practical purpose to the study of American government. 
Liberal use is made of footnotes, rather than expecting the reader to 
‘assume that authority for statements made may be found in the lists of 
recommended readings. Probably no textbook ever has merited complete 
approval as to the list’ of topics chosen for discussion and the relative 
space assigned to each, but the book under review deserves a high rating. 
—CHRISTIAN L. LARSHN. 


In the years of the depression, when the national government was 
expanding tbe public services to provide employment, libraries were 
among the local institutions which benefited. As a by-produzt of work 
relief, library facilities were extended, and librarians glimpsed some of 
the possibilities of augmented budgets, according to Edward Barrett 
Stanford in his scholarly review of Library Extension under the WPA (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, pp. xiv, 284, $3.00). This well documented, 
statistically fortified, fully illustrated, rather repetitious, offset printed 
book is a model of thorough research from the viewpoint of the library 
‘profession. General chapters on the scope and distribution of federal funds 
and the organization and administration of WPA library assistance are 
supplemented by case studies of the projects in South Carolina and 
Minnesota. As an “experiment in federal aid” to libraries, the program is 
judged to have been deficient in administration, but very helpful in ex- 
panding library services.—Joun ELY Briags. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Herbert Rosinski’s The German Army (Washington, D. C.: The In- . - 


fantry Journal, 1944, pp. 215, $3.00) is a revised and considerably en- 
larged edition of a book published originally in 1940. The historical 
chapters have been taken over from the original, although for reasons of 
space they have been shortened to a certain extent, and a second part, 
dealing with the organization, ideology, and strategy of the modern Ger- 
men army, has been added. Among the comparatively few sources on the 
subject available in English, the book ranks high, both for factual 
information and as an analytical text. Particularly well done are the chap- 
ters on Frederick the Great and Ludendorff; the characters of Clausewitz, 
Moltke, and Schlieffen, however, were given more space and relief in the 
earlier edition. The outstanding part played by General von Seeckt in ` 
building the bridge from the imperial army to the Reichswehr is dealt 
with at length, and a vivid picture is presented of his sphinx-like person- 
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ality. On the other hand, political details created by and affecting the 
Reichswehr during the period of the German Republic were given more 
completely in the first edition. Students of military organization will 
greatly benefit from the author's thorough treatment of the General 
Staff, in which the development cf the position of chief of staff to one of 
exaggerated power under Ludendorff and its curtailment by Seeckt will 
‘be of special interest to the expert. In the light of the various recent cam- 
paigns, the chapter on modern military thought is of particular impor- 
tance; here the observer of German military propaganda will find its 
basic ideas explained. Considerirg the social prejudices prevailing in 
other armies, it is noteworthy that the author sees in the strong em- 
phasis of comradeship between officers and men “one of the most powerful 
factors” that maintain the morale of the German army even in defeat. 
Colonel Joseph I. Greene has written an introduction that shows the 
objectivity characteristic of the professional soldier—Harmz GURADZE. 


Requisition as a legal institutior forms part both of international law 
and of national legal systems. As the title indicates, Maurice K. Wise’s 
Requisition in France and Italy (Columbia University Press, 1944, pp. ix, 
207, $2.75) limits itself to an analysis and discussion of the treatment of 
national private property and services by French and Italian requisitory 
legislation and practice of the past seventy-five years. The author, under 
a separate heading each for France and Italy, treats thus the power of 
requisition, the occasion for its exercise, its objects, the authorities em- 
powered to requisition, the procedtre followed by them, the problem of 
indemnity, and the jurisdictions entitled to award or to review compensa- 
tions granted for the national property or services used or seized by the 
state. A short conclusion compares the principal points of similarity or 
divergence and the causes underlying French and Italian requisitory law. 
Two tables of relevant French and Italian legislation, a short list of 
selected readings, and an index complete the volume. The titles listed in 
the readings are either French or Italian, which indicates the previous 
lack of Anglo-American literature on this subject. The principal value of 
the present study for the general English reader or, for that matter, for 
military government officers, lies in the detailed information on requisi- 
tion in France and Italy thus made available. However, the evolution 
which the institution has undergone in the countries selected in the last’ 
thirty. years and the causes underlying this development also furnish an 
interesting comparison to the growth of executive powers anywhere 
during and after the first World War. Thus, the author demonstrates that 
both in France and Italy requisition, in general, no longer serves merely ` 
the needs of the military or, occasionally, of civilians in time of war or 
preparation for war, but has become also an instrumentality of social 
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control. The query suggests itself of what influence this development will 
have on requisition as an international institution, and how it will affect 
the litigation which undoubtedly will arise after the present conflict out 
of requisition as practiced now by military occupants on foreign soil. 
This problem, however, is properly outside the scope of the present study, 
which constitutes an informative and timely legal analysis of French and 
Italian requisitory legislation and the safeguards provided by it for the 
protection of private interests against the abuse of the power involved.— 
Groner MANNER. 5 


Rixford K. Snyder’s short history, The Tariff Problem in Great Britain, 
1918-1928 (Stanford University Press, pp. 168, cloth $2.75, paper $2.00), 
contains much semi-manufactured material which the political scientist 
could utilize with profit. It-could be used, for example, to illustrate the 
psychopathology of post-war nationalism in any modern democracy; or 
to demonstrate what happens if adequate international institutions are 
not established to provide for the multilateral determination of economic 
policies that affect all nations; or to show the importance of wise timing, 
so that these institutions.get firmly established before war-time solidarity 
among allies gives place to peace-time jealousies. It could be used also as a 
starting-point for a much-needed study of the working of lobbies and 
pressure-groups under the British parliamentary system. One merit of 
this history is that it points the way toward problems such as these; 
another is that it has extracted everything that can possibly be extracted 
from the eight most easily available printed sources. Its defect is that the 
historian’s preference for the annalistic over the analytical approach still 
leaves the political scientist to grope his way toward the solution of the 
big problems that it raises —W. Harpy Wickwar. 


Alexander Lorch’s Trends in European Social Legislation Between the 
Two World Wars (Editions de la Maison Française, 1943, pp. 148), ~ 
published under the auspices of the Institute of International Law, is a 
- well documented comparative study of labor legislation in republican 
Germany and of social reforms in France under the Popular Front govern- 
ment. Following a political background sketch, three major phases of 
labor legislation are taken up in order: (1) recognition of collective 
bargaining, (2) arbitration, and (3) workers’ representation in the shop. 
The laws and procedures pertaining to each are stated and their history 
and effect on the industrial relations of either country are briefly dis- 
cussed. One gets a picture of a Germany more advanced in labor legislz- 
tion due to ‘her strongly organized trade-union movement, and of a 
France lagging behind in this type of social legislation and only fully 
catching up with her eastern neighbor in 1936-37. Despite the similarity 
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in legal institutions of the two countries, quite opposite results could be 
observed in some instances, for example, in the use of compulsory awazds 
‘or compulsory arbitration. These differences, the author believes, reflect 
basic differences in national character and the sustained influence of 
demosratic tradition in France. The student of labor relations’ in this 
country will find useful material in this little volume.—GERHARD KREBS. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RHLATIONS 


The people responsible for the program of study in American civiliza- 
tion at Princeton University have initiated a series of publications with 
The Constitution and World Organization (Princeton University Press, 
pp. xii, 64, $1.00), by Edward 8. Corwin. The purpose of the book is to 
inquire into the question whether anything in the American Constitution 
or in the principles on which the Constitution rests stands in the way of 
effective participation by the United States in an international organiza- 
tion to preserve world peace. Perhaps a more adequate statement would 
be that Professor Corwin takes the conventional constitutional and 
theoretical arguments against American participation in such an interns- 
tional organization and -demolishes them one by one. He finds that 
sovereignty, which “is primarily a logical or verbal concept,” is not af 
such regnant power as to stand in the way of the desired end. “When 
total war is the price of total sovereignty, the price is too high!” (p. 6.). 
In brief sections he likewise obliterates restrictive barriers alleged to reside 
in the concept of dual federalism, the principle of separation of powers, 
the limitations on powers of the national government in favor of private 
rights, and the area of freedom of action constitutionally guaranteed to 
the national government. He turns ñnally to the most difficult obstacle, 
that involved in the rôle of the Senate in the process of treaty-making. 
In a well phrased argument he deals with this highly controversial 
question by contending that we have developed constitutionally a pro- 
cedure parallel to that of controlling internationel relations by treaty, 
namely, a procedure whereby the two houses of Congress, acting through 
simple majorities, authorize the President to make executive agreements 
as to matters in the foreign field. He finds this latter procedure “one which 
from the point of view of the requirements both of democracy and of 
sound government is the preferable route” (p. 54)—-Cart BRENT 
SWISHER. 


In Federalism and the Problem of the Small State (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1943, pp. 125, $1.75), Sir. J. A. R: Marriott, “elder states- 
man” in the realm of political science and history, gathers together his 
observations on the subject from among a dozen of his volumes and 
numerous reviews and reworks them into this fresh and stimulating 
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essay. The product fulfills the author’s intentions—“‘to clarify ideas on 
the- subject,” to diagnose, but not to prescribe. Designed apparently for 
students, the book contains little on the factual side that is not already 
familiar to the thoughtful political scientist who knows his history. 
Seven of the ten compact chapters discuss both the small state in its 
historic matrices and the repetitive efforts to make possible its survival. 
The analysis of federalism (Chap. VIII) is distinctly elementary; and 
- it contains one microscopic error (p. 88): only 36, not 37, states are 
needed as the minimum for amending the American constitution. The 
dissection of contemporary writings on federalism in Chap. IX is neat 
and helpful. Though convinced that “the survival of the smaller nation- 
states is essential to civilization” (p. 99), the author offers no universal 
prescription, but many cautions. Even a confederation like the League 
of Nations was premature: it was “too ambitious and in too great a hurry” 
(p. 74). A universal, or even a European, federation is out of the question. 
‘Regional confederations might well precede even regional federations” 
(p. 119). The Pan American Union is not mentioned anywhere. A Danu- 
bian, Balkan, and Baltic federation, and possibly a Rhineland Republic, 
might be feasible. The author advises a “step by step” process—evolution 
rather than precipitate fabrication. A short appended bibliography’ 
(pp. 121-123) is helpful—Hznry REIFF. l 


As formerly, since 1938, the Naval War College’s latest annual publica- 
tion of International Law Documents, 1941 (Government Printing Office, 
1943, pp. vi, 167, $0.60) was prepared in collaboration with Professor 
P. S. Wild, of Harvard University. The present volume contains fifty- 
three documents, presented, as usual, in chronological order and covering 
the period from July 26, 1941, to August 1, 1942. Broadly speaking, all of 
the international agreements, diplomatic notes, national legislative acts, 
and executive orders reproduced here relate to the present war. Topically, 
twenty of the documents concern, in general, inter-allied assistance and 
affairs; twelve represent measures of national defense; nine pertain to the 
outbreak and conduct of war; four involve American-Japanese relations; 
three touch on Inter-American defense; two look to allied economic war- 
fare; another two enunciate broad principles of post-war policy; and one 
announces Turkey’s neutrality. It is, perhaps, difficult to single out any 
of these documents as being of particular significance to the international 
law of the present or the future. From the point of view of the develop- 
ment of international law, however, the documents hearing on the con- 
cept of neutrality (Nos. V, VI, VIII to XIV, XVI, XXVI, XXVIII, and 
XXXIII) and the statement concerning the treatment of civilian enemy 
aliens and prisoners of war (No. XLIV) are probably especially impor- 
tant. The latter document might conceivably lead to & much-needed 
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convention regarding the status of enemy aliens in belligerent countries 
and- of civilian populations in oecupied territories. Hitherto, all pro- 
posals for such a specialized agreement failed to bring results. From the 
point of view of the stability of the post-war world, document No. IT, 
the Atlantic Charter, is, of cours, especially significant. So far as the 
make-up of the present volume is concerned, it could, perhaps, be improved 
by greater care in the reproduction of documents (cf. p. 41, where an 
important line is omitted, and pp. 46, 72, 82, 90. and 134, where less 
Serious misprints occur.). Similarly, a topical table of documents could 
profitably be added to the index. Future volumes might also resume the 
practice observed formerly by Professor G. G. Wilson. His notes to the 
documents were helpful to the student of international law. None of 
these errors or omissions, however, detracts from the value of the publica- 
tion. As always, it constitutes an extremely handy collection of important 
documents relating to our foreign policy and international relations and 
to international law, chiefly as interpreted by the United States.— 
GuorGe MANNER. l 


A sobering analysis of the shape of demographic things to come is 
presented in The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union: 
Population Projections, 1940-1970 (League of Nations, pp. 316, $2.75). 
This monograph, first of a series, ic a codperative project of the Office of 
Population Research, Princeton University, and the Economic, Financial, 
and Transit Department of the League of Nations, and has been pre- 
pared by Director Frank W. Notestein and a number of his associates in 
the Office. Assuming national boundaries as of 1937 and the orderly 
development of inter-war demographic trends, and making no allowance 
for the effects of war or of migrations, the authors present a series of pro- 
jections, scientifically formulated, of the population of European coun- 
tries and the U.S.S.R. at five-year intervals, 1940 to 1970. The conclu- 
sions, based on reasonable inference, but admittedly tentative, indicate 
that northwestern and central Europe will have ceased to grow in popula- 
tion by 1970, when it will already have entered upon a decline; that 
southern and eastern Europe will continue to grow, but at a decreasing 
rate; and that the Soviet Union, which has grown 5& per cent since 1900, 
will continue to grow much more rapidly than the rest, reaching a pro- 
jected population of 251 millions in 1970—approximately three-eighths 
of the combined populations of Europe and the U.8.8.R. The implica- 
tions of this trend, by which the demographic canter of gravity moves 
eastward across Europe, will place heavy responsibilities of readjustment 
upon post-war policy-makers. Since nations “will not idly contemplate 
their own extinction,” they may be expected to adopt measures which 
will adjust to, slow up, or reverse population trends unfavorable to their 
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interests. Western Europe, in particular, ‘must follow an uncharted 
course in adjusting a dynamic economy to an aging and perhaps declining 
population” (p. 178), and is faced with the broad problem “oi adapting 
its institutions—social, economic, and political—to function in the 
absence of growth to which they have been adjusted, and to prove for 
the world that neither growth, nor size, but the efficient adaptation of 
people to resources is a prerequisite for human welfare and a rich culture” 
(p. 181). Other significant implications of these demographic trends are 
considered also by the authors; and numerous tables and figures and four 
exhaustive appendices are included.—Ivan M. Stonz. 


In his Beyond Victory (Farrar and Rinehart, 1944, pp. ix, 240, $2.50), 
Congressman Jerry Voorhis holds that “through all the ages man has 
struggled for three things: first, food and the necessities of life; second, 
reasonable security in these things; and third, freedom of the spirit” 
(p. 71). This little book is an exposition of his identification of the causes 
cf war and the ways in which a reasonably lasting peace might be at- 
tained. There is little that is new, but the method of presentation of 
familiar concepts is represented by such chapter headings as “Young 
Men Without Hope” (the need for combatting unemployment); “For 
Want of Greener Pastures” (the problem of unnecessary hunger and 
want); “Monopolies and Cartels” (a plea for genuine economic freedom); 
and “Gold and the Gold Standard” (the need for an international clear- 
ing house). Harold Callender’s A Preface to Peace (Alfred A. Knopf, 1944, 
pp. ix, 288, $3.00) is a résumé of British and American foreign policy, 
contributing substantially to the present war. Unlike Voorhis’ book, it 
does not outline a definite plan for peace. Instead, it is a plea for inter- 
national collaboration, in which the United States should play an active 
part rather than revert to isolationism at the end of this war. Asher 
Brynes’ Revolution Comes of Age (Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1944, pp. xi, 
271, $2.50) is one more effort, largely unsuccessful, to diagnose world con- 
ditions. Simple concepts are distorted and inflated into almost unrecog- 
nizable forms, with resulting confusion. From a reading of this book, the 
reviewer emerges with exhaustion and impatience that so much effort 
should have been devoted to composing it.—W. LEON GopsHaLu. 


A very useful collection of documents—official, such as excerpts from 
constitutions and laws, and unofficial, such as party programs, mani. 
festoes of emigré groups, and chapters from the writings of political ee 
cultural leaders—has been made available with the publication of For 
Your Freedom and Ours (Frederick Ungar, pp. 359, $2.50). It bears wit- 
ness to the age-old Polish struggle for independence and freedom, a 
struggle which to many appeared as the cause of all mankind. Besides 
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documenting the better known phas: extending from the partitions to the 
establishment of the Versailles Poland, the volume covers pre-partition 
phases as well as the struggle for “internal” freedom and social justice 
waged by a courageous though unsuccessful élite after the reéstablish- 
ment of the nation, The latter documents are particularly significant. 
While in periods of struggle for national freedom all can unite in a com- 
mon cause and common ideology, once independence is achieved, long 
hidden differences come to the fore. Then a nation has to prove that it can 
establish internal freedom and justica for all its members. In this respect, 
the present volume is a severe indictment. Even in exile, the remnants of 
Poland’s ruling groups have not been able to fres themselves from the 
spirit of social injustice and—strange in a nation itself so long oppressed 
—intolerance vis-à-vis its own racial and national minorities. In its last 
part, the volume documents the renewed struggle for independence. It ie 
one of the great political questions of our century whether sovereignty 
can be combined with social progress in any but the largest countries and 
whether progressive forces in smaller nations can avoid being crushed 
between the upper and nether millscones of indigenous and foreign op- 
pression.—Joun H. HERZ. 


In the present war, both the Army and the Navy have recognized the 
importance of training officers and erlisted personnel in the work of con- 
ducting military government. Those who have undergone such training at 
Charlottesville, Columbia University, or elsewhere are aware of how scant 
is the literature covering the earlier experiences of the United States and 
the other Powers in such activities and, consequently, will welcome the 
account of the Archangel experience given in Leonid I. Strakhovsky’s 
Intervention at Archangel: The Story of Allied intervention in North 
Russia, 1918-1920 (Princeton University Press, pp. vii, 336, $3.00). 
The volume, based both upon personel observation on the spot and upon 
a thorough examination of relevant materials in State and Navy Depart- 
ment archives, reveals with admirable clarity the interplay of conflicting 
ideologies, political ambition, and prestige and precedence problems, all 
of which contributed to making the task of the intervening and occupy- 
ing authorities difficult. In its military purposes, namely, the prevention 
of German use of Northern Russian forts as submarine bases, as well as 
use of war supplies which the Bolsheviks had no time to evacuate, the 
author considers the intervention to have been highly successful. How- 
ever, as a support for the North Eussian counter-revolution, it was 
clearly an utter failure. Among the factors to which he attributes respon- 
sibility for this were the failure of the Allied countries to form a cohesive 
and purposeful Russian policy, and tks absence of any mass support for 
the régime organized to overthrow the Bolsheviks. However, the author 
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places greatest stress, as a cause for failure, upon the refusal of the Allied 
Governments “to deal with.anyone who was not a bona fide democrat,” 
a lesson which one may suspect has been learned too well by Allied 
authorities charged with the conduct of military government at the 
present time.—CromMwELu A. RICHES. 


In her Life and Labour in Shanghai (International Secretariat, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1944, pp. 143, $1.50), Eleanor M. Hinder tells, as her 
sub-title states, of “a decade of labour and social administration in the 
International Settlement.” The book is a straightforward exposition of 
the difficulties inherent in bringing social progress to the masses when the 
agencies which attempt the task are without legal authorization. The 
Shanghai Municipal Council did not have the power (nor was it allowed 
to use fully what power it might have had) to set up new regulations 
governing the life and work of those who lived in the Settlement. Con- 
sequently, the Division over which Miss Hinder presided had to act 
through persuasion and bluff. Her study shows that those who want to 
act fairly will do so, while those who do not must be coerced into con- 
sidering public welfare. Without legal means of controlling recalcitrant 
individuals, social progress is blocked. Many proponents in the United 
States of the use of moral suasion in place of governmental controls 
would do well to read the facts here portrayed; for while progress was 
remarkable, it was still too slow to meet the needs of human misery. 
- Miss Hinder sees as the bright spot in the future the fact that when the 
Chinese government gains control of the city after the defeat of Japan, it 
will probably build on the foundations laid through the devoted services 
of the staff, both Chinese and foreign, of the Industrial and Social Division 
whose work has here been outlined. Miss Hinder has made a contribution 
to the story of man’s long struggle to improve living conditions for all.— 
ANDREW E. Nuqvuist. 


The seasoned British war correspondent, G. Ward Price, has presented 
in Giraud and the African Scene (Macmillan Co., pp. xi, 282, $3.00) not 
only a characterization of the renowned French military figure, General 
Henri Giraud, but also an extended review of his relations with General 
de Gaulle and the French Committee of National Liberation in Algiers. 
A sketch of Giraud’s early military career in Morocco and his dramatic 
escape from the German prison of Koenigstein is followed by a narrative 
which covers the period from the Allied landings in North Africa through - 
November, 1943, when Giraud resigned his position as co-president of the 
French Committee. Having developed the contrasting personalities of the 
two men, the author points out that equally important as an explanation: 
of the differences of ‘opinion which manifested themselves between 
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Giraud and de Gaulle is the formalist character of the French mind, 
Faced with a similar problem of provisional government organization, 
Mr. Price maintains, British or Amaricans would proceed by the empirical 
method, whereas Frenchmen prefer that any such scheme be made 
operative only after it is fully outlined in every detail. For this reason, the 
divisions which arose in Algiers are important, foreshadowing similar 
differences likely to occur in France upon the liberation of that country. 
The author concludes that they might have been materially lessened had 
an arrangement been achieved in Algiers to utilize the great abilities of 
General Giraud.—Grant 8. MCCLELLAN. 


No satisfactory study interpreting characteristic attitudes of the 
Australian people on issues arising from the war and the peace has hitherto 
been available to serious Americar readers. The publication of Australia 
and the Pacific (Princeton University Press, pp. x, 204, $2.50) is spqnsored 
by the International Secretariat of the Institute cf Pacific Relations in the 
belief that it will fill the need for such a study. The volume is a symposium 
by members of the Australian Institute of International Affairs for pres- 
entation at the Mont Tremblant conference in December, 1942. The 
papers were prepared by Australians for foreign consumption and were 
designed to set forth normal attitudes and beliefs of the mass of their 
fellow-countrymen. The first essay is a penetrating analysis of Australia’s 
position in the British Commonwealth by Professor Bailey, of the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne. He finds that although British defeats in Southeast 
Asia were followed by the lowering of British prestige in Australia, they 
will lead to no permanent weakening of imperial ties. In another essay, 
Professor Duncan, of the University of Sydney, argues the essential 
soundness of the White Australia policy. The volume contains much 
evidence that in Australia, as elsswhere, geographic factors are potent 
influences in conditioning what people think —Ratru A. NorEm. 


In Food for Post-war Europe: Eow Much and What? (Food Research 
Institute, Stanford University, 1944, pp. 100, $0.50), Mr. M. K. Bennett 
presents a careful and provocative discussion of one of the world’s most 
urgent problems. As he recognizes, the most accurate part of his pamphlet 
is the analysis of pre-war Europe’s food habits and supplies and of some 
of the changes resulting from the war. His thesis is that the peoples of 
continental Europe are much better supplied with food than authorities 
on the subject have indicated. Doubtless there has been much hasty 
‘generalization on this score; but one wonders whether Mr. Bennett has 
not gone too far in the other direction. Food consumption in western 
Europe, he declares, is not more than a tenth less than it was before the 
war; no millions of people are in dire need. Coming to estimates of the 
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amounts to be imported during the first post-war year, he suggests a total 
of thirty-two. to thirty-seven million metric tons of food-and feed. This’ 
compares with a pre-war total of about forty million tons, sppraxmntely 
half of which was feed —G. Lumanto LaF vgn, ; 


International Police Force (The Reference Shelf, Vol. 17,1 No. 2, H. W. i 
Wilson Co., 1944, 253 pp., $1.25), compiled by Julia E. Johnsen, gives 
some conception of the extent and variety of interest in the problem of an- 
enforced and enforceable peace. Miss Johnsen, who has compiled nearly 
all recent issues of The Reference Shelf, has divided this book into three 
parts, namely, “General Discussion,” ‘The Case for an International 
Police Force, ” and “The Case Against Reliance on International Force.” 
She has assembled thirty-six articles from a variety of sources—from jour- 
nals such as the. American Journal of International Law and the American 
Political Science Review, from magazines such as Fortune, the New Republic 
and the Christian Century, and finally from reports of committees estab- 
lished to study. peace organization. Most of the papers reprinted in the 
volume were written by scholars who deal with fundamentals and avoid 
romanticism, and the articles are supplemented by a lengthy, well ordered 
bibliography. This balanced anthology is useful for speakers, debaters, 
and—I should add—writers of term papers.—GARLAND DowNuM. 


` POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 

- There is a certain timeliness in the appearance of Restoration Puritan- 
ism—A Study in the Growth of English Liberty (University-of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1944, pp. viii, 129, $2.50), by Harry Grant Plum. The aim is the 
` highly laudable one of coordinating what the author sees as the “many 
splendid specialized studies” that have been made of the period and the 
thought of sixteenth and seventeenth century England—researches such: 
as bear upon the meaning of Puritanism as a force in the growth of the 
common law, as an expression of the Renaissance as well as of the Refor- 
mation in European bistory, and as a main source of the individual per- 
sonality according tò the modern, Western ideal. Noncomformity has had 
a somewhat larger part in the growth of English liberty than has been com- 
monly recognized by the historians of English freedom. Through the endur- 
ance of persecution and suffering, the Puritan, whether as Presbyterian or. 
otherwise, came to represent a deepening of character, and despite some 
vagaries to the contrary, on the whole, an acceptance of the liberty of 
conscience understood as an equation with the principle of toleration. It 
is perhaps true, as the author would agree with another specialist in this 
period, J.W. Brady in his England Before and After Wesley, that the prin- 
cipal content of the modern English-speaking heritage is more that of a 
spiritual and cultural than of a political or economic achievement, and 
_ that the Evangelical Revival, “which was the heir of Puritanism,” has had 
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much to do with the sustaining of free institutions in that world. These 
facts bear emphasis in present days. It is to be regretted that they have 
not been marshalled, in this readable, documentad, and otherwise schol- 
arly study, with a somewhat more incisive synthesis—Wavrer E. SANDE- 
LIUS. . i 


Mr. Wiliam Diamond’s study, The Economic Thought of Woodrow 
Wilson (Johns Hopkins Press, 1944, pp. 210, $2.00 paper, $2.50 cloth), 
is especially opportune at this time when statesmen and peoples are again 
wrestling with the problems of world reconstruction and reorganization 
after an epochal war. While, as its title indicates, the book is concerned 
primarily with the economic thought of Wilson. the political constantly 
injects itself, to occupy almost if not quite the primary position, inasmuch 
as, as the author observes, “he [Wilson] was interested above all in 
questions of politics, the distribution of power, sovereignty, the sanctions 
of law, and the functions of government rather than in how men make 
their living and how wealth is created and distributed.” The study follows 
the actual development of Wilson’s economic thought, which is character- 
ized as “never systematic” and concerned always with “policy rather than 
analysis,” from his advocacy of laissez-faire economics, through the period 
of hesitating support of a very limited governmental action, to his pro- 
gram for the “New Freedom” of about 1910, involving positive action 
on the part of government. For the accomplishment of economic reform, 
Wilson believed the reform of governmental machinery essential, and 
here he favored always the British cabinet system, with strong executive 
leadership. In the field of foreign affairs in peace and in war, though eco- 
nomic considerations were important to Wilson, political and humani- 
tarian considerations proved paramount. His advocacy of a League of 
Nations was based eventually on the need he recognized for a “reign of 
law based upon the consent of the governed anc sustained by the organ- 
ized opinion of mankind,” rather than directly on economic considera- 
tions as such. That the League of Nations as established reflected in its 
insistence on the preservation of national sovereignty a “disappearing” 
world rather than the true twentieth-century world constituted, both eco- 
nomically and politically, its tragic weakness. The writer had access, by 
Mrs. Wilson’s permission, to the manuscript collection of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s papers deposited in the Library of Congress; and the personality of 
Wilson, in its greatness and its weakness, pervades the book—ELLEN 
Daporad ELLIS. 


Frank L. Mott. the distinguished dean of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri, has edited a well-thought-out symposium on 
Journalism in Wartime (American Council on Public Affairs, 1944, pp. 
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216, $2.50 paper, $3.00 cloth). Thirty-two men, active in publishing, 
editorial, and reporting capacities, have contributed as many short papers 
on problems of present-day journalism. There are nine sections, dealing 
with. a wide coverage of topics of timely interest to the student of the 
American press. The general picture of the newspapers in the war is ex- 
amined first. Analyses are made of the effectiveness of voluntary censor- 
ship and the rôle of the press in the maintenance of morale. There is a 
thoughtful article by Gardner Cowles; Jr., on the newspaper as a focus of 
institutions in a democracy. Part II deals with censorship, and Byron 
Price’s paper on the subject inspires confidence in him and his office. The ` 
late Raymond Clapper is represented with a critical study of the censor- 
ship of dispatches going abroad. The third part is on news reporting of 
the battle fronts. Significantly enough, in their quest for news, the cor-- 
respondents’ corps has suffered proportionately heavier casualties than ` 
other branches of the armed services. Ralph H. Turner kas an excellent 
account of the rôle of the picture reporter, and the wire and radio trans- 
mission of pictures. Part IV is chiefly a study of Latin-American journalism 
and “good-neighbor” promotion. Part V is devoted to Washington news. 
Part VI is concerned with such specialized fields as radio, public opinion 
polls, books, and advertising. To this section H. V. Kaltenborn and 
George Gallup have contributed stimulating papers. The seventh part 
takes up the manpower situation and the problems of the small-town 
paper. In two concluding sections, the public and the press and post-war 
reconstruction are examined. Kent Cooper has a suggestive essay on 
“Newspaper Statesmanship for Peace,” calling on the American press to 
take an active part in shaping the post-war world. Unfortunately, the 
papers are not all of equal quality. Some of the contributors’ generaliza- 
tions and conclusions are open to serious question. Certain persistent cur- 
rent issues in American journalism, such as the divisive tendencies of some ` 
of the newspaper chains, are not even mentioned. An index would have 
enhanced the book’s usefulness. There are all too many typographical 
errors. A topical heading on “Hemisphere Solidarity,” listed separately in ` 
the volume, is not so listed in the table of contents. On the whole, how- 
ever, this is a useful and worth-while book.. : 

- Siner I. Pommranrz. 
College of the City of New York. 
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Beckwith, Edmund Rufin, and Others. Lawful action of state military forces. 
Pp. 284. N.Y.: Random. 1944. 

Black, John D., and Gibbons, Charles A. The war and American agriculture. Pp. 
55. Cambridge: Harvard. 1944. 

Broughton, Phillips S. Prostitution and the war. N.Y.: Public Affairs Com. 
1944. 

Davis, Philip R. Obscene literature and the constitution. Pp. 14. Chicago: 
Author. 1944. 

Feis, Herbert, and Others. Petroleum and American foreign policy. Pp. 62. 
Stanford Univ. (Cal.): Food Research Inst. 1944. 

Fraenkel, Osmond K. Our civil likerties. Pp. 287. N.Y.: Viking. 1944. 

Goebel, Julius, Jr., and Naughton, T. Raymond. Law enforcement in colonial 
New York. Pp. 906. N.Y.: Commonwealth Fund. 1944. 

Gustafson, Axel F., and Others. Conservation in the United States. Pp. 488. 
Ithaca (N.Y.:) Comstock Pub. Co. 1944. 

Harrison, Frederick W. Tho federal regulation of security exchanges. Pp. 20. 
N.Y.: N. Y. Univ. Bookstore. 1944. 

Johnson, Claudius O. Government in the United States; 3rd ed. Pp. 863. N.Y.: 
Crowell. 1944. 

Johnston, Eric. America unlimited. Pp. 260. Garden City (N.Y.): Doubleday. 
1944. 

Knight, Albert Richard. Now justice comes to Washington. Pp. 226. Phila.: 
Business Methods Pub. Co. 1944. 

Lessa, Gustavo. A administracio federal nos Estados Unidos. Pp. 318. S&o Paulo: 
Companhia editéra nacional. 1942. 

` Mackenzie, Compton. Mr. Roosevelt. Pp. 256. N.Y.: Dutton. 1944. 

Mead, James M. Tell the folks back home. Pp. 310. N.Y.: Appleton-Century. 
1944. 

McWilliams, Carey. What about our Japanese-Americans? Pp. 31. N.Y.: Public 
Affairs Committee. 1044. 

Michelson, Charlea. The ghost talks. Pp. 261. N.Y.: Putnam. 1944. 

Miers, Earl Schenck. Grass roots; a novel of American politics. Pp. 404. Phila.: 
Westminster Press. 1944. 

Moehlman, Conrad H. School and church; the American way. Pp. 188. N.Y.: 
Harper. 1944, . 

Nourse, Edwin Griswald. Price-making in a demceracy. Pp. 551. Wash.: Brook- 
ings Inst. 1944. 

Peck, Mary Gray. Carrie Chapman Catt. Pp. 495. N.Y.: H. W. Wilson Co. 1944. 

Pratt, Harry Edwards, comp. Concerning Mr. Lincoln; in which Abraham Lin- 
coln is pictured as he appeared to letter-writers of his time. Pp. 154. Springfield 
(Mil.): Abraham Lincoln Asan. 1944. 
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Roosevelt, Franklin D. Rendezvous with destiny; comp. by Jacob B. Salutaky 
Hardman. Pp. 381. N.Y.: Dryden Press. 1944. 

Ross, Eva Jeaney, and Kileer, Ernest F. American democracy. Pp. 659. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce. 1944. 

Saliers, E. A. The income tax undan federal and Louisiana laws. Pp. 28. Baton 
Rouge (La.): La. State Univ. Press. 1944. 

Shealey, Julian B. The destiny of our monetary and economic world. Pp. 236. 
Columbia (8.C.}: 1943. 

Sinclair, Union. Presidential agent. Pp. 665. N.Y.: Viking. 1944. 

Thompson, Mre. Margaret Hollinshead. Space for living. Pp. 323. Portland (Ore.): 
Binfords & Mort. 1944. 

Voorhis, Horace Jeremiah. Beyond victory. Pp. 254. N. Y.: Farrar & Rinehart. 
1944. 

Whidden, Howard P. Reaching a lend-lease settlement. Pp. 9. N.Y.: For. Policy 
Assn. 1944. 

Wilkerson, Dozey A. The Negro people and the communists. Pp. 23. N.Y.: 
Workers’ Lib. Publishers. 1944. 


Articles 


Administration. Bureaucracy; what does it mean? Charles E. Merriam. Bureau- 
cracy in review. Symposium. Bureaucracy and the bill of rights. William H. Wille. 
State Govt. Feb., 1944. _ 

. I am a bureaucrat. Jonathan Daniels. Atlantic. Apr., 1944. 

. Institutionalising administrative controls. Harvey Pinney. The direc- 
tion of supply activities in the war department. John D. Millett. The reorganization 
of the department of state. Walter H. C. Laves and Francis O. Wilcox. Am. Pol. 
Sci. Rev. Feb., Apr., 1944. 

Administrative Law. Lawyers urge judicial curbs on administrative abuses. 
Joseph W. Henderson. Law Society Jour. Feb., 1944. 

. The federal register-forum of the government and the people. J. C. 
Ruddy and B. S. Simmons. Georgetown Law Jour. Mar., 1944. 

. Unrecoverable losses in war-time operations. Donald S. Frey. Boston 
Univ. Law. Rev. Apr., 1944. 

. All motor, no brakes. Henry P. Fowler. Nation’s Business. June, 1944. 
Agriculture. A land-use policy. Ladd Haystead. Fortune. Feb., 1944. 

. War veterans and the land. Alvin T. N. Lee. N. J. Municipalities. Apr., 




















1944. 

Alien Enemies. Civilian internment—American way. Earl G. Harrison. Survey 
Graphic, May, 1944. 

Army and Navy, The soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief act as amended. Horace 
Russell and David A, Bridewell. John Marshall Law Quar. Dec., 1942. ` 

Bar. The challenge to organised legal aid. John S. Bradway. Tex. Law Rev. Apr., 
1944. 

Budget. The relationship of budgeting to program-planning. Robert A. Walker. 
Pub. Admin. Rev. Spring, 1944. : 

Cabinet. Overhauling the cabinet. Jerome Frank. Fortune. Jan., 1944. 

Civil Liberties. Civil liberty after the war. Robert E. Cushman. Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev. Feb., 1944. 
. Conscience v. the state. C. C, McCown. Calif. Law Rev. Mar., 1944. 
. Majority rule and constitutional limitations. Louts B. Boudin. The 
Lynch bill—a different view. Osmond K. Fraenkel. Lawyers Guild Rev. Mar.-Apr., 
1944, 
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. Permissible restraints on freedom of Saneso: Vincent G. Connelly. 
N. Y. Bar Assoc. Bull. Apr., 1944. 
. Democracy and the negro. Otelia Cromwell. es Scholar. Spring, 1944. 
. The Nisei speak. Carey McWilliams. Common Ground. Summer, 1944. 
Civil Service. Garnishment of federal employees. Abraham Asher. Commercial 
Law Jour. Apr., 1944. 
. Let’s look at the record. Frederick M. Davenport. Public relations in a 
personnel office. Jerry Kluttz. Internship program for federal employees. Jean 
Coman. Surveying personnel practices to save manpower. Ross Pollock. Filing public 
personnel materials. J. J. Donovan. Can federal employees organize labor unions? 
William H. Murray. Changes in the Commission’s philosophy. Albion Taylor, Jr. 
The war department’s health program in Washington. F. C. Smith. Are federal em- 
ployees expendable too? R. R. Zimmerman. Training for federal employee relations. 
Paul T. David. Observations on a promotion policy. H. D. Cochran. Training officers 
town meeting. Wallace M. Davis. Classification observations—Part I. James L. 
Buckley. Personnel Admin. Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., 1944. 
. Public employee salary problems, Alden C. Fensel. Tax Digest. May, 














1944. 
Colonies. Guam. Catherine Porter. Far Eastern Survey. Mar. 22, 1944. 
. The land authority of Puerto Rico. Gilberto Concepctén-de-Gracia. Geo. 
Washington Law Rev. Apr., 1944. 
———-. Let’s begin with Puerto Rico. Joseph M. Jones. Fortune. May, 1944. 
. Planning Puerto Rico’s future. Lawrence M. Orton. Amer. City. June, 








1944. 

Congress. The first session of the 78th congress. Floyd M. Riddick. The need for 
better executive-legislative teamwork in the national government. Estes Kefauver. 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Apr., 1944. 

. On reforming congress. George B. Galloway. Free World. June, 1944. 
. Stop kicking congress around! Jerry Voorhis. Am. Mercury. June, 1944. 

Conservation. Serious blunder on the right. J. Donald Kingsley. Antioch Rev. 
Spring, 1944. 

Constitutional History. Some constitutional backgrounds. Sherman Steele. N. C. 
Law Rev. Feb., 1944. 

Constitutional Law. New theories of constitutional construction. Thomas Rae- 
burn White. Constitutional limitations on trials by military commissions. Harold L. 
Kaplan. Univ. of Pa. Law Rev. Mar., 1944. 

. The debt of constitutional law to Jehovah’s Witnesses. Edward F. Waite. 
Minn. Law. Rev. Mar., 1944. 

. In re the United States v. the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. C. Perry 
Patierson. Tex. Law Rev. Apr., 1944. 

. Constitutional law in 1942-1048. Robert E. Cushman. Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rey. Apr., 1944. 

. The supreme court and the contract clause. Robert L. Hale. Harvard 
Law Rev. Apr., 1944. 

. Legal doctrine, war power, and Japanese evacuation. Richard F. Wolf- 
son. Ky. Law Jour. May, 1944. 

. International relations and the treaty: power. Walter F. Dodd. Amer. 
Bar Assoc. Jour. June, 1944. 

Copyright. Copyright i in a world st war. Helen Stephenson. Ky. Law Jour. May, 
1944. 

Criminal Law. Juvenile delinquency from the standpoint of the state. Martetia 
Stevenson. Social Service Rev. Mar., 1944. 
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. The political importance of methodology in criminal law. Sebastian 
Soler. Jour. of Crim. Law and Criminol. Mar.-Apr., 1944. i 
. A new attack on delinquency. John Bartlow Martin. Harper’s. May, 





1944, 

. Common sense and the bad boys. John F. Perkins. Atlantic. May, 1944. 
Demobilization. Veterans’ demobilization program. State Govt. Mar., 1944. 
Elections. The 1942 congressional elections. John Harding. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 

Feb., 1944. 

. Elections frauds go unchecked. Wiliam Barclay Ler. Nat. Mun. Rev. 

May, 1944. 

——, A solid midwest outweighs the solid south. Eliot Janeway. Fortune. 

May, 1944. 








" Candidates i in absentis, Karl Keyerleber. Current Hist. June, 1944. 
Eminent Domain. Condemnation of buildings for war purposes—żhe second war 
powers act, local law, and the requisitioning act. Lawrence Vold. Neb. Law Rev. 
Mar., 1944. 
. Condemnation procedure during world war II. Carolyn Royal Just. 
Geo. Washington Law Rev. Apr., 1944. 
Federalism. Federalism, centralization, and the states. Bert W. Levit. Calif. 
State Bar Jour. Mar.-Apr., 1944. 
. The future of federalism in the United States. Frank R. Strong. Tex. 
Law Rev. Apr., 1944. 
Foreign policy. Trials and errors. Eliot Janeway. Fortune. Mar., 1944. 
. Reaching a lend-lease settlement. Howard P. Whidden, Jr. For. Policy 
Rep. Apr. 15, 1944. 
. Cultural relations with China. Rose Yardumian. Far Eastern Survey. 
May 17, 1944, 
. Arabian oil and American imperialism. Eliahu Ben- Horin. Harper’s. 




















June, 1944, 





. Postwar problems in our Latin-American relations. Dana G. Munro. 
Am. Pol. Sei. Rey. June, 1944. 

. Government pamphlets on the war. Francis O. Wilcox. The leadership 
of the United States in the post-war world. Clarence A. Berdahl. Post-war problems in 
our Latin-American relations. Dana G. Munro. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Feb., Apr., June, 
1944, 

Foreign Service. London embassy. George Soloveytchtk. Survey Graphic. June, 
1944. 

Government and Business. The future of free enterprise. Eduard Heimann. 
National planning within the free enterprise system. Glenn E. Hoover. Amer. Jour. 
of Econ. & Sociol. Apr., 1944. 

. Freedom of competition and criminal law. Herman Mannheim. Modern 
Law Rev. Apr., 1944. 

. Business and government in the post-war world. Clifford J. Durr. Free 
World. May, 1944. 

. Business can’t escape history. Stanley Pargellis. Nation’s Business. May, 














1944. 





. Government by “accounting principles.” Thomas H. Sanders. Harvard 
Bus. Rev. Spring, 1944. 

Government Contracts. Terminstion of war contracts. Louis A. Lecher. Mar- 
quette Law Rev. Winter, 1944. 
. War procurement—a new pattern in contracts. David Fain and Richard 
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F. Watt. The renegotiation legislation. George N. Farrand. Columbia Law Rev. 
Mar., 1944. 





. Termination of war contracts. Walter S. pouira: Calif. State Bar. Jour. 
Mar.-Apr., 1844. 
. Termination of war department contracts at the option of the govern- 
ment. David A. Goldman. Mich. Law Rev. Apr., 1944. 
. Renegotiation of war-contract prices. Norman C. Parkin. Renegotiation 
of war contracts and the public interest. S. H. Nerlcve. Jour. of Bus. Apr., 1944. 
. The renegotiation act of 1943. W. James MacIntosh. Recent develop- 
ments in termination of government war contracts. J. „Harry LaBrum. Pa. Bar 
Assoc. Quar. Apr., 1944. 

Health. The provision of adequate medical care. Alan M. Butler. State Govt. 
Mar., 1944. 

Housing. A post-war low-rent public housing program. National Committee on 
Social Legislation, National Lawyers Guild. Lawyers Guild Rev. Mar.-Apr., 1944. 

Inter-governmental Relations. Proper fields of taxation for federal, state, and 
local governments. Roy G. Blakey, Minn. Municipalities. Apr., 1044. 
. Federal fiscal relations. D. C. Miller. Mun. Finance. May, 1944. 
. Public welfare administration under federal grants-in-aid. J. Milion 
Patterson. State Govt. June, 1944. 
. Federal-state financial relations; a conscientious governor studies a 
senate document. Robert Murray Haig. Pol. Sci. Quar. June, 1944. 

Judiciary. Portrait of the new supreme court. Walter B. Kennedy. Fordham Law 
Rev. Mar., 1944. 
. The development of the federal probatior. system, Miriam D. Weller. 
Social Service Rev. Mar., 1944. 
. Declaratory judgments in Indiana. Edwin Borchard. Ind. Law Jour. 
Apr., 1944. 
. Bome practical uses of the declaratory judgment law. C. 8. Poits. Tex. 
Law Rev. Apr., 1944. 
. Jury selection analyzed; proposed revision of federal system. Wiliam W. 
Blume. Mich. Law Rev. Apr., 1944. 
. The judge to the jury. Merrill E. Otis. The operation of the Missouri 
non-partisan court plan. Wiliam W. Crowdus. Jour. of Am. Judicature Society. 
Apr., 1944. 



































. Judicial administration in the law school curriculum. Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt. Jour. of Am. Judicature Society. Apr., 1944. 
. One-man grand jury imaction. Wiliam P. Lovett. Nat. Mun. Rev. June, 








1944. 
. Decisional law and stare decisis. Robert H. Jackson. Amer. Bar Assoc. 
Jour. June, 1944. 

Labor. The steelworkers. John Chamberlain. Fortune. Feb., 1944. 
. Is the fair labor standards act fairly construed? Joseph V. Lane, Jr. 
Fordham Law Rev. Mar., 1944. 
. The nature and scope of collective bargaining. Net] Chamberlain. Eco- 
nomic coverage of the fair labor standards act. Harry Weiss. Quar. Jour. of Econ. 
May, 1944. 














. Labor’s goals in ‘reconstruction. Edward S. Cowdrick. The brass tacks 

of post-war employment. Emerson P. Schmidt. Nation’s Business. June, 1944. 

. The maritime unions look ahead. Russell Bookhout. Atlantic. June, 1944. 
Leadership. Wanted: new type en Wiliam E. Mosher. Nat. Mun. Rev. 

May, 1944, 
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Middle Classes. The future of the middle classes. Leo M. Cherne, Atlantic. June, 
1944. 

Military Government. Some problems of military government, A. C. Davidonis. 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. June, 1944. 

Military Law. Khaki justice; what court-martial means. Loyal G. Compton. 
Atlantic. June, 1944. 
. Military command and military government. Alfred Vagts. Pol. Sci. 
Quar. June, 1944. : 

Patents. Restraints of trade and the patent law. W. T. Kelly. Georgetown Law 
Jour. Mar., 1944. 

Personalities. Thurlow Weed: A character study. Glyndon G. Van Deusen, Am. 
Hist. Rev. Apr., 1944. 
. General Hurley, roving envoy. Nation’s Business. May, 1944. 
. Joe Hastman—public servant. A. D. K. Owen. Survey Graphic. May, 











1944. 

> . The gentleman from Alabama: Lister Hill. David L. Cohn. Atlantic. 
May, 1944. 
. Notes on Wendell Willkie. Eugene Lyons. Mailed fist in Tennessee 
[Boss Crump.] Charles Van Devander. Pat Hurley, ambassador at large. J. Lacey 
Reynolds. Am. Mercury. May, 1944. 
. Dewey; the man in the blue serge suit. Richard H. Rovere. Harper’s. 
May, 1944. i 
. Oh, debt, where is thy stingl—Alvin H. Hansen. Herbert Corey. Nation’s 
Business. June, 1944. 

Planning. Sales manager for Uncle Sam’s surplus. Herbert Corey. Nation’s 
Business. May, 1944. 

Political Parties. The failure of the Farmer-Labor party to capture control of the 
Minnesota legislature. Arthur Naftalin. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Feb., 1944. 
. Chicago’s third-party experiment. Robert Marshall. Enquiry. Apr., 

















1944. 





. The Republican race. Eliot Janeway. Fortune. June, 1944. : 
Poll Tax. The poll tax—a democratic deformity. George H. Bender. Free World. 

` May, 1944. 

. 8.2 democracy in the south. Stetson Kennedy. Survey Graphic. May, 





1944. 

Presidency. Would the welfare of America be endangered by a fourth term? 
Symposium. Federal vs. states’ rights in the coming fight for votes. Symposium. 
Cong. Digest. May, June-July, 1944. 

Price control. Pulling the OPA’s teeth. Colston E. Warne. Current Hist. May, 
1944, 

Public Finance. Proportional income taxation and risk-taking. Kvsey D. Domar 
and Richard A. Musgrove. Fallacies of interest-free deficit financing. J. Carl Poin- 
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REASON, VALUE THEORY, AND THE 
THEORY OF DEMOCRACY 


J. ROLAND PENNOCE 
Swarthmore College 


I 

No serious consideration of the theory of democracy needs ex- 
_ planation or apology today. The scope and limitations of the pres- 
ent treatment of the subject, however, should be made clear at the 
outset. The object of this article is to deal with the political philoso- 
phy of democracy, or, more precisely, with attempts to ground 
democratic doctrine on first principles of right. Clearly this does 
not constitute a complete treatment of democratic theory. Such a 
treatment would have to deal, inter alia, with the practical opera- 
tion of democratic processes under varying conditions. Probably 
the bulk of any full-length discussion of the theory of democracy 
should be devoted to such matters. Yet, essential though these con- 
siderations are, the problem with which this paper deals is of funda- 
mental importance. For, in general, it may be said of all the ‘“‘prac- 
tical” arguments about democracy that whatever validity they 
have must depend upon some theory of ethics, upon some assump- 
tion as to the things that are valuable in this world. In other words, 
I shall not here concern myself with arguments that in practice 
democracy is less objectionable than other forms of government, 
because I feel the inadequacy of'such arguments considered by 
themselves.! Rather, I intend to examine the validity of arguments 

1 The position to which I am taking exception is well exemplified by Professor 
Joad. He writes: “The democrat does not, at any rate in the twentieth century, re- 
gard democracy as an ideal form of government, but as the least objectionable form 
of government that is practicable. It is not a best so much aa a second-best, em- . 
braced because of the frailties of human nature and accepted less for its own merits 
than for fear that worse may befall if it be rejected. Thus no systematio defense of 
democracy is possible, for the reason that democracy i is not itself the product of a 
systematic theory.” C.E.M. Joad, Guide to the Philosophy of Morals and Politics 
(New York, 1988), p. 770. 

To guard against misconceptions, I should add that it may be possible to AE 
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` to the effect that democracy is the ideally best form of government. 
Not merely that Platonic and other rival ideals are unattainable, 
but that democracy is more desirable, is the proposition to be 
maintained. 

A further delimitation of AEN will be Jeni No 
attempt will be made to examine the validity of theories which rely 
upon intuition as to values or ethical principles. Rather, I shall be 
concerned with the search for a rational and empirical foundation 
for democratic theory. 

The great figures in the history of democratic theory have gen- 
erally rested their arguments upon ethical doctrines or rationalistic 
assumptions about human nature which today find little support. _ 
For this reason, it is well to review their arguments in the light of 
` current philosophical skepticism and political “realism.” I shall 
attempt, therefore, to reappraise the ethical basis of democracy, 
having regard both to typical political theorists and to modern 
ethical thought. 

The elements of the democratic ideal which have been subjected 
to attack are well known. They are the supremacy of reason and 
the objectivity of values. As Max Lerner remarks, “the rational, 
` right-thinking man has as surely ceased to be regarded the center 
of our intellectual system as the earth has ceased to be regarded the 
center of our planetary system.’ Skepticism and relativism have 
eroded away the pillars of truth and righteousness, of reason and 
objective values, from beneath the structure of democratic theory. 
It is the precise nature of this erosion that I propose to examine. 

The attack upon the “rational, right-thinking man” takes a 
variety of forms. The type of anti-rationalism which concerns us 
here does not question the validity of the reasoning process when 
used as an instrument for the satisfaction of desires. What it does is 
to deny that man is in any sense “governed” by reason, and to 
assert with Hume that reason is and should be the tool of the pas- 


democracy as a “second-best” form of government on the basis of a different, and 

‘possibly more easily substantiated, theory of ethics than that which is required ' 
to support it as the ideal form of government. I shall not deal with that question in 
this article. 

2 Max Lerner, Ideas Are Weapons (New York, 1939), p. 5. See also John H. Hallo- 
well, The Decline of Liberalism as an Ideology—with Particular Reference to German , 
Politico-Legal Thought (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1948), Chap. I, and the same 

‘ author’s “The Decline of Liberalism,” in Ethics, Vol. 52 (1941-42),, pp. 823-349. 
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sions. In other words, writers of this sckool challenge man’s ability, 
and especially his proclivity, to harness desire to purpose. 

A large part of what is often referred to as the “rationalism” of 
democratic theory is the assumption that most men possess this- 
proclivity in a degree far greater than now appears to be the case. 
And when we speak of human irrationality we may refer to failure 
to deliberate, or to miscalculation of the consequences of contem- 
plated action, or to mistaken evaluation of certain anticipated ex- 
perience, or to determination to satisfy an instant craving in spite 
of the realization that the person performing the action will later 
regret it. We now know that men behave in these irrational ways 
more than was once supposed, and we also know that it is possible, 
by deliberately playing upon emotions and prejudices, greatly to 
increase the probability of irrational behavior. This is the substance 
of the second form of the anti-rationalist attack. 

In reply to this line of argument, it may be pointed out that men 
like to appear to be rational. The very persistence of rationaliza- 
tion proves that human beings feel a strong compulsion to justify 
their acts by showing that they are logically related to a socially 
acceptable end. Having once committed themselves to a position, 
most men will stick to it even though doing so goes against their 
interest, rather than be convicted of inconsistency. When this 
human characteristic is taken into account, the force of the criti- 
cism of rationalism may be said in the current military phraseology 
to have been “contained,” that is, a basis exists for a theory de- ` 
manding a certain degree of rationality in human nature.® 

As Lerner points out, it is not only man as “rational,” but also 
man as “right-thinking,” that is under attack. It is the fashion in 
many quarters today to deny altogether the existence of objective 
values. The most extreme version of this theory is utterly nihilistic. 
If value is completely an individual affair, there is no basis for 
discussion of values. It becomes meaningless to say “you ought” 
to do so and so, or that a certain form of government is “better” 
than another. It appears to be such a view that is entertained by 
Mr. Lawrence Dennis, when he declares: “The Fascist scheme 
of things is an expression of human will which creates its own 
truths and values from day to day to suit its changing purposes.‘ 

? Bee Arthur O. Lovejoy, “Reflections on the History of Ideas,” Journal of the 


History of Ideas, Vol. 1 (1940), pp. 8-28, at pp. 17-19. 
‘Lawrence Dennis, The Coming American Fascism (New York, 1936), p. 105. 
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Values, however, may be relative to the nature of men and still 
be universally, or generally, binding upon men. And this is all that 
is required for a theory of democracy. It may be held, for example, 
that values are relative to desire, while maintaining that there is 
a large measure of coincidence of ultimate human desires. Within 
this area of coincidence, then, it would be possible to talk and rea- 
son about questions of right and wrong. It is important to notice 
the distinction between these positions, because by means of ig- 
noring it the teachings of relativistic moral philosophers are fre- 
quently applied in the field of political theory in a way which their 
authors would not countenance. An appraisal of the implications 
of this view for democratic theory must await an examination of 
theories of democracy. 

The attempt will be made here to discover just what assump- 
tions as to the nature of reason and what theories of ethics are pre- 


- supposed by theories of democracy. As a result, it should be possible 


to adduce the minimum assumptions in these fields upon which a . 
theory of democracy can be firmly established, and to determine 
whether the democratic ideal can be supported without depend-. 
ence upon intuitively derived values. 

One further preliminary matter needs to be disposed of: What is 
meant by “democracy’’? This is not the place to become involved 


` in a lengthy consideration of definitions. Let it be summarily and_ 


dogmatically stated that the essentials of democracy are here as- 
sumed to be equality of ultimate power in determining major issues 
of public policy for all sane adults, equality before the law, and the 
guarantee equally for all of certain rights and liberties which are 
generally judged requisite for the maintenance of the first two es- 
sentials and for the basic minimum of individual freedom.’ 

What are the requirements of an ethical theory which will furnish 


‘ an adequate support for democracy? First of all, a theory which is 


to show why people generally should accept a democratic ideal 
must provide a universal, or nearly universal, principle of evalua- 
tion and basis of obligation. Secondly, this must be a basis of po- 
litical obligation. It must provide an answer, that is to say, to the 
question why people should generally support the (democratic) 


state even when there appears to be a conflict between such action 


5 Two phrases commoily associated with the basic idea of democracy—"equality 
or rights’ and ‘human dignity’’—do not appear here, but it is believed that their 
substance is included. ; 
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and their individual interests. Finally, the theory must directly 
support democracy as the ideal form of government. This it can 
do only by providing an equalitarian principle—one applicable to 
the claim of equality of rights and of ultimate political power. By 
their fulfillment or non-fulfillment of these qualifications, we may 
judge the various theories of democracy. 

After brief reference to Natural Rights theories, I shall deal i in 
turn with the political theories of Utilitarianism, Idealism, and 
Rationalism, and with the application to. politics of the ethical 
theories of R. B. Perry and W. T. Stace. Purely intuitionist theories 
(both of value and of ethics) are ruled out at the start, as has been 
indicated above. 

Ir 

The Natural Rights theories of democracy may be dismissed 
briefly. At the root of them all is the doctrine of equality: that all 
human beings are from birth entitled to equal rights (not, ‘of course, 
that people are all equal in ability or necessarily that their enjoy- 
ments and possessions should be equal). This proposition is for the 
most part assumed to be self-evident. Where proof is attempted, it 
adds nothing of substance to the arguments of lever writers whom I 
shall consider more fully. 

The reliance of the Natural Rights theorists upon a priori prin- 
ciples was treated with disdain by the Utilitarians, especially by 
Bentham and James Mill. Little time need be spent retracing the 
familiar ground of the all-too-simple Benthamite reasoning. Happi- 
ness (an excess of pleasure over pain) is the end of man. (This prop- 
osition is assumed to be self-evident or based upon the believed 
fact that men always act with a view to increasing their own 
happiness.) Society’s end is the “greatesi good for. the greatest 
number.” In calculating this “greatest good,” “each isto count for | 
one and none for more than one,” although nowhere is this equali- 
tarian principle, so reminiscent of the derided Natural Rights 
school, justified. 

The weakness of this philosophical basis, as well as of the defense 
of democracy which was built upon it, became apparent to the 
younger Mill, and he strove valiantly to reconstruct the tottering 
edifice. While admitting at the start that questions of ultimate 
ends are not amenable to direct proof in the ordinary sense, Mill 
nevertheless believed it possible to adduce rational considerations 
capable of commanding intellectual assent io the first principle of 
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Utilitarianism. This is the principle that happiness, meaning 
pleasure unattended by pain, is the summum bonum. Mill’s at- 
tempted “proof” took the line of trying to show that actually all 
men do desire happiness and that all their actions can be accounted 
for by reference to this simple fact. “Human nature,” he declares, 
“is so constituted as to desire nothing which is not either a part of 
happiness or a means of happiness.’ The promotion of happiness, 
therefore, is the only relevant test by which to judge human con- 
duct. Mill remains a psychological hedonist. ` 
‘He goes on, however, to contend that there are different kinds 
of pleasure, that some are preferable to others, as is testified by 
common experience, and-that all who are equally acquainted with, 
and. equally capable of appreciating both the pleasures attendant 
upon employing the higher (mental, moral, and esthetic) faculties 
and those of lower origin express a marked preference for the 
former. 
It still remains to be proved that the individual should seek to 
' advance the happiness of others as well as to pursue happiness for 
himself. Although Mill is not satisfied with Bentham’s easy as- 
sumption that there is never any conflict of interest between the 
individual and society as a whole, his attempts at proof leave a 
great deal to be desired. First, he argues that, as each person’s hap- 
piness is a good to that person, it follows that the general happiness 
is a good to the aggregate of all persons. But this is sophistry. Any- 
thing that adds to my happiness will, to that extent, add to the 
general happiness; but it does not follow that anything that adds 
to the general happiness will increase my happiness. Secondly, 
Mill argues, altruistic feelings are the natural outgrowth of a pow- 
erful sentiment, the “social feelings of mankind,” “the desire to be 
at unity with our fellow-creatures.”* Consequently, rendering 
service to others and to society as a whole is a great source of pleas- 
ure. Once more, however, the problem of the case where public and 
private interest clash is left unsolved. Mill’s third argument is based 
upon the superiority of the higher pleasures. The noble character, 
Mill contends in true Platonic vein, is in fact always happier than 
the ignoble. But, since he goes on to admit that. some noble char- 
acters abjure their own happiness for the sake of others, his reason- 
€ John Stuart Mill, “Utilitarianism,” in DS Inberty, and Representa- 


tive Government (New York, 1910), p. 4. 
T Ibid., p. 36. .$ Mill, op. ci., p. 29. 
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ing once more falls short of proof, even on his own assumptions as 
to the facts.’ 

The major weaknesses of the philosophical basis of Mill’s po- 
litical theory to this point can be reduced to two. First, the psycho- 
logical hedonism which remains basic to his doctrine, despite his 
modifications of the Benthamite formulation, is at best an over- 
simplified and inadequate account of the facts. I eat because I 
crave food, not becausé I crave pleasure and calculate that I can 
get it by satisfying my appetite. The Benthamite reasoning is over- 
rationalistic in assuming that all our actions are preceded by such 
a calculation. Second, Mill’s attempt to stow that each of us ought 
to pursue the happiness of the whole as a means to our own pleas- 
ure fails to cover cases where a real sacrifice of pleasure is called 
for—fails, that is to say, to reduce altruisra to egoism. 

But, accepting this part of the theory for a moment, let us ex- 
amine how Mill applies it to the discovery of the ideal form of 
government. Here he was far from content with his father’s ration- 
alism. Rulers are governed as much by the habitual sentiments of 
their class and by the traditions of their office as by their selfish 
interests. Nor is accountability necessarily the best way of obtain- 
ing an identity of interest between ruler and ruled. Representa- 
tive government is indeed the ideal, but not because the measures 
it adopts will certainly be sounder than those which would be 
adopted by another form of government. It is the effect of citizen- 
ship upon the citizen which is most significant, for the first criterion 
of a good form of government is the degree to which it promotes the 
general mental activity and raises the moral tone of the com- 
munity. Mill’s defense of representative government on the ground 
that it forces people to give thought to matters of practical im- 
portance to the well-being of society, and that it acts as aschool 
of public spirit, is familiar ground." It remains a powerful argu- 
ment. If today it sounds in any degree intellectualistic and un- 
realistic, it must be remembered that, while we are inclined to 
contrast the educative and moralizing effect of democracy with 
‘what it might be, Mill was thinking of the opposite case where the 


* Ibid., pp. 10-15. 

10 John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic (2 vols., 10th ed., London, 1879), Vol. 
II, pp. 484 ff. 

u John Stuart Mill, “On Representative Government,” Chap, OI, in Utilitarian- 
tam, Liberty, and Representative Government (New Yors, 1910). 
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citizen has absolutely no responsibility for civic affairs. Mill’s ` 
insistence upon this “developmental” argument for democracy 
constitutes his most original contribution to the subject. It stems 
directly from his admission of qualities of pleasure and from the 


‘supreme value which he placed upon the “higher” faculties. 


The greatest ‘weakness of this part of his theory, however, con- 
sists in the tacit assumption of the equalitarian principle, which, 
like the earlier Utilitarians, he hardly bothered to support. Yet, if 
anything, it is more incumbent upon John Stuart to prove this 
principle than it was upon his father; for, the admission of varying 
qualities of pleasure having been made, it would be an easy step 
to argue that the happiness of those whose higher faculties are 
well developed should count for more than that of others. In ac- 
cordance with this line of reasoning, an aristocratic form of govern- 
ment well might provide a greater total development of the higher 
faculties than a democratic government in which the abler and - 
more altruistic members of society were discouraged from political 
activity by the hopelessness.of accomplishing anything in opposi- 
tion to the ignorant and selfish majority. Mill’s failure to defend 
the principle of basic human equality of right left the whole struc- 
ture of his defense of democracy floating in mid-air.” 

m ' ; 

.In some respects, the Idealist political philosophers may be 
thought of as representing a reaction against Utilitarianism. True, 
they ‘put greater reliance upon a reason which is alleged to be in- 
tegral to the human will, which is indeed the law of the will’s ful- 
fillment, but they are also less rationalistic in the sense of assuming 
that human conduct responds readily to rational appeals to self- 
interest. ; 


` 8 The later development of Utilitarian ethics and its application to democratic 
theory is omitted because of its reliance upon intuitive principles. Henry Sidgwick, 
for example, might well have developed a theory of democracy on the foundation of 
his ethical Utilitarianism. That system, however, as Sidgwick was careful to point 
out, rested upon the intuitively derived principles of “prudence,” “justice,” and 
“rational benevolence” (Henry Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics (7th ed., London, 
1907). : i 
The same remarks apply to the Ideal Utilitarianism of Hastings Rashdall. See 
his The Theory of Good and Evil (2 vols., 2nd ed., London, 1924), especially Bk. I, 
Chaps. VII-VIII. The utilitarianism of W. T. Stace as set forth in The Concept of 
Morals (New York, 1937) seems to me to belong in a different category and will be 
dealt with in connection with the theory of Ralph Barton Perry (see pp. 867-875 
below). ; 
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Rights, declares Hudson, are “conditions of the best realization 
of what human beings are ultimately capable of becoming.” Not 
happiness but the fullest possible realization of the self constitutes, 
for the Idealists, the summum bonum. The most fundamental and 
inexpugnable of our instincts or desires is the desire, the will, to. 
satisfy all our drives and to develop all our capacities. From the 
conflict between this will and many of our passing wants arises the 
feeling of obligation. Indeed, this fundamental will to be one’s 
completest self is the basis of all obligation. Furthermore, man can 
achieve his fullest self-realization only by making a rational ad- 
justment of his various desires rather than by satisfying one or a 
few at the expense of complete frustration of the others. The Good 
is therefore rational, from the point of view of the individual. More 
than this, the Good is also socially rational, for it involves a course 
of conduct which brings harmony rather than conflict among the 
various members of society. This is both because pursuit of ends 
which involve competition and conflict ipso facto leads to a great 
deal of mutual frustration, and also because the development of 
the mental and moral capacities will in fact be found to be the best 
way of avoiding internal as well as social conflicts. Service to 
society provides the greatest opportunities for realization of one’s 
capacities, for the most complete satisfaction.“ 

While open to serious challenge, this aspect of Idealist political 
theory avoids some of the pitfalls of Utilitarianism. The psycho- 


; u Jay William Hudson, Why Democracy? (New York and London, 1936), p. 62. 

This recent formulation of idealistic political theory is relied upon heavily in the 
following paragraphs because it is parhaps the most careful statement of the case 
for democracy based upon Idealist philosophy. Among moderns, Idealist democratic 
theory can be traced back at least as far as Rousseau. However, most Idealists, like 
T. H. Green, who gave the first full expression of ethical theory by an Idealist in 
English, have not devoted themselves at all fully to a consideration of the theory of 
‘democracy. 

The theory of rights described above has been adopted by political theorists 
who consider themselves far removed from the Idealists. Mr. Laski, for instance, 
defines rights as “those conditions of social life without which no man can seek, in 
general, to be himself at his best.” Harold J. Laski, A Grammar of Politics (London, 
1925), p. 91. 

4 Hudson, op. cit., pp. 70-76, and William Ernest Hocking, Man and the Siate 
(New Haven, 1926), Chap. XXI. 

1 A major difficulty arises out of the fact that even the development of mental 
and moral capacities may depend upon material goods of which there is a limited 
supply and which therefore “admit of being competed for.” In so far as Idealists 
attempt to meet this difficulty, it is generally by arguing that the fully developed 
self is characterized above all by good will. 
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logical assumptions are more realistic. Let us consider for a moment 
the extent to which unsupportable rationalistic assumptions enter 
into their case for the universality of value-judgments. As long as 
it is conceded—and it can hardly be denied—that man has the ` 
power to reason, that he does sometimes modify his impulses in 
the light of reflection, that he has an ineradicable impulse to reduce 
his conflicting desires to harmonious order, and to seek to justify 
his acts in terms of a social purpose which extends outside himself 
and includes the whole of society—as long as these conditions are 
conceded to exist, the ethical foundation of the theories in question 
is not shattered by the fact that man’s proclivity to harness desire 
to purpose by the use of reason is not as powerful as once was 
thought. 

The real question, then, relates to the extent to which human 
desires can be harmonized both within individuals and within 
society as a whole. This, in turn, depends upon the validity of the 
contention that the greatest—that is, the most intense and lasting 
—satisfactions are derived from conduct which is socially harmo- 
nious rather than competitive. In principle, at least, this is an empiri- 
cal matter, capable of verification. On this proposition, rather than 
upon the rationality of man, the center of attention should be | 
focussed, for, if it is sound, there is a firm foundation for rendering 
` universal value judgments, even though man’s irrationality may 
often lead him to act against his own real interest. 

To be sure, the theory as thus far related is not a theory of democ- 
racy. It is essential to such a theory, however, for without a basis 
for rendering judgments of right and wrong an ethical basis of 
democracy would be impossible. Democracy: cannot be grounded 
upon first principles of right if there are no such things. Further- 
more, the consilience of real wills which the Idealists believe exists 
provides an easy opening for democratic theory by removing a 
serious obstacle; it is not necessary, according to this account, to 
sacrifice one group to another, for each can achieve the fullest self- 
realization possible for him by acting in ways which will promote 
the greatest possible self-realization of all others. f 

It remains, however, to deduce some principle of equality before 
this philosophy can be developed into a completely democratic 
theory. This Idealists do in various ways. First, they argue that 
all men and only men are possessed of reason and a moral nature, 
—the latter because reason makes possible deliberate choice in the 
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light of calculated consequences. The importance of this common 
factor is so great, it is contended, that all other differences pale into 
. insignificance beside this basic equality. A slight variant of this 
argument is the contention that because men’s capacities are 
measureless it is impossible to compare one man with another in 
terms of fundamental worth, for worth must be measured by 
reference to potentiality rather than realization. This argument 
may be reinforced by the additional point that an individual can 
attain his fullest development, or self-realization, only if he is pre- 
sumed to be capable of indefinite growth. Or, it may be said, it is 
the nature of the rational impulse itself to strive for a harmony 
which is all-inclusive, and to recognize the validity of the claim 
for equal consideration. Finally, this argument may be cast in less 
rationalistic mold by leaving out reference to the “rational im- 
pulse” and merely asserting that human nature is so constructed 
that an individual self can achieve its most fully satisfied condition 
only by coöperation with others and by sharing their purposes, 
only in'a society in which all other individuals are recognized 
equally with it as ultimate centers of value, or as ends-in-them- 
selves.16 

Granted the Idealist arguments regarding the nature of the 
Good and the equality principle, it is comparatively easy to erect an 
~ ethical case for democracy as the ideal form of government. The 
self whose realization is the object of all endeavor is a self which 
is conscious of community of interest with all other men. But how 
better can such a consciousness be developed than by popular 
participation in and responsibility for government? Nothing can 
more surely induce men to become increasingly rational than the 
opportunity to exercise reason in regulating matters affecting their 
own vital interests. And this is precisely what democracy involves. 
Furthermore, morality by its very nature cannot be imposed, but 
must be self-developed. Everyone, therefore, should share in the 
control of the state, which is the supreme organization for the regu- 
lation of human conduct.!” 

At this point, the theoretical and practical arguments easily 
merge. If all men are to be treated as ends-in-themselves, which 


1s Hudson, op. ct., pp. 73-79; William Ernest Hocking, The Lasting Elements of 
Individualism (New Haven, 1937), p. 35; A. D. Lindsay, I Believe in Democracy 
(London, 1940), pp. 11-12; Marie Collins Swabey, Theory of the Democratic State 
(Cambridge, 1937), p. 19. 17 Hudson, op. cit., p. 28. 
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is to say as presumptively equal, some way must be found to vali- 
date that presumption. It does not mean, of course, that all men 
must have the same opportunities in the sense, for example, that. 
. all men might claim the same education regardless of their abilities. 
On the other hand, the bare principle of equality of consideration 
is not enough. It leaves- so much to the evaluation of what each 
person’s needs and abilities merit that a system which does not 
provide some guarantee of the fair application of the principle of 
equal consideration can hardly be called democratic. It would 
seem, therefore, that the presumption of equality which is basic 
to democracy requires, ideally, that the tests used in determining 
whether certain individuals are worthy of opportunities in excess 
of those which are open to all must be such as meet with well-nigh 
universal assent. Nothing less can insure a fair application of the 
equality principle. 

With reference to the Idealist theory of democracy as a nals, it 
may be said in summary that its unproved assumptions are not 
rationalistic in the sense in which we have been using that term. 
They do not depend upon any particular degree of rationality of 
human conduct. Rather, they gain their force from the fact that 
in some measure, at least, man has the capacity and desire to 
achieve a rational ordering of his own life. The validity of the 
Idealists’ case depends upon the accuracy of their belief as to the 
means to the fullest human satisfaction. This may be tested both 
by observation of others and by introspection: Certainly the dis- 
covery that man uses his reason in large measure to satisfy his pas- 
sions does not seriously undermine these arguments. The question 
is how he can most fully satisfy his passions, including his passion 
to be rational.1® 

With only slight modifications, the theory just described can be, 
and has been, adopted by others, who are not philosophical Ideal- 
ists, but who perhaps may best be described as Rationalists. This 
may be said, for instance, of L. T. Hobhouse, a modern exponent of 
the Liberal tradition and a violent antagonist of Bosanquet’s brand 
of Idealist political philosophy. Hobhouse dropped out the meta- 
physics of self-realization and talked instead about a harmony of 
interests as the summum bonum. Like the Idealists, he believed 


18 To be sure, Idealists might seek further support for their arguments by refer- 
ence to their general metaphysical position regarding the relation of the individual 
self to God, or the Absolute; but the theory, as stated above, can stand alone. 
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that men should pursue this harmony because in that way they 
can achieve the greatest satisfaction of their conflicting demands. 
Like them also, he believed that individual harmony can best be . 
achieved through social harmony. The social harmony must not be 
imposed from above, but achieved from below by the “self-direct- 
ing power of personality ;” for the full and harmonious development 
of personality requires above all the development of “will, of per- 
sonality, of self-control, or whatever else we please to call that 
central harmonizing power which makes us capable of directing 
our own lives.’’® 

Finally, once more in agreement with the Idealists, he held that 
“the impulse to establish harmony in the world of feeling and ac- 
tion—a harmony which must include all those who think and feel 
—is the essence of the rational impulse in the world of practice,” 
“the persistent impulse of the rational being.’’?° No reasoning can 
be valid which opposes this principle, because it is integral to the 
reasoning faculty itself.” ; 

IV ` l 

If we shift our attention from the Idealists and Rationalists to 
more recent ethical theory, we find a difference, partly in temper 
and partly in substance. Meral philosophy is less inclined than it 
once was to identify the good with self-realization or with an ab- 
stract rationality. This is particularly true of Professor Perry and 
bis followers. The Good is still held by philosophers of this school 
of thought to be derived from interest, as was the case in a sense 
with Utilitarians, Idealists, and Rationalists, but it is no longer 
maintained that all interests can be rationally integrated. Good is 
defined directly in terms of the satisfaction of interest, without 
the interposition. of. a metaphysical and somehow transcendent 


1s Hobhouse, Liberalism (New York, 1911), p. 128. 

20 Ibid., p. 180. Since Hobhouss nowhere fully develops a justification of democ- 
racy, one can only surmise that he would support the principle of equality along 
lines similar to the Idealists. There is at least a hint of such an approach in the pas- 
sages quoted above. 

2 H, J. Paton’s coherence theory of Good appears to me to be substantially the 
same as Hobhouse’s theory of the Rational Good as far as concerns its application to 
the theory of democracy. On the preblem of individual versus social good, note, for 
example, his statement that although goodness ultimately resides in the actions of 
individuals, “the goodness of an individual seems to belong to him primarily when 
he wills to make himself a vehicle of the whole, when he wills his actions and de- | 
termines his life as an element in the wider codperative activity of the whole.” 
H. J. Paton, The Good Will (London, 1927), p. 307. 
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“self,” and without attempting to measure the good by any stand- 
ard outside of the individual, such as “social harmony.”’” 
_ At first glance, it might appear that a theory which makes the 
Good a function of interest would be disastrous to liberal democ- 
racy. As Professor Perry himself has said, “the canker at the heart 
of modern liberalism is the suspicion that its hallowed morality is 
only one prejudice among others.’ It should. be clear from our 
discussion of other theories, however, that this need not be the 
‘case. If in fact there is some constancy and universality about the 
nature of human desires, or interests, then it follows that to that 
extent values are constant and univérsal. The complete relativism - 
. of Westermarck obscures this important fact by its definition of 
value in terms of that which is thought valuable, thus opening the 
door to an infinite regress and evading the important. task of ex- 
amining the empirical question of what experiences in fact do pies 
to be most valuable or satisfying. 

How great is the area of common or harmonious interests ie 
becomes an empirical matter, to be determined by investigation. 
Although reason does not always produce harmony, it is a tool 
which may be used to discover new ways of satisfying the maximum 
of desires harmoniously.” Furthermore, man has also the faculty 
sometimes referred to as the “practical reason,” by means of which 
he can and does evaluate and regulate certain desires i in the light of 
others and of his more settled purposes.* 

Certain corollaries may be deduced from the principle of maxi- 
mizing satisfaction which will be of assistance in making evalua- 
tions. Thus it may be suggested (1) that the more durable satis- 
factions are to be preferred to the less durable, other things being 
equal; (2) that the more basic and intense satisfactions are to be ` 
preferred to the more superficial; and (8) that the more harmonious 
satisfactions are to be preferred to the less harmonious. Accord- 
ingly, it would appear that the satisfactions to be derived from 
love, wisdom, health, sense of workmanship, devotion to beauty, 
and economic security are better than those derived from tyran- 


3 See Ralph Barton Perry, General Theory of Value (New York and London, 
1926), p. 115. 

4 Ralph Barton Perry, Shall Not Perish from the Earth (New York, 1940), p.21. 

u Perry, General Theory of Value, p. 88. 

3 See Arthur E. Murphy, The Uses of Reason (New York, 1943), pp. 97-105, 
and W. T. Stace, The Destiny of Western Man (New York, 1942), pp. 264 ff. and es- 


pecially p. 278. 
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nical power over people, bigotry, acquisitiveness, military prowess, 
and racial or nationalistic pride.* 

In other words, it once more appears that the individual can in | 
general gain the fullest satisfaction, and hence the greatest good, 
by seeking to fulfill his needs in ways that do not conflict with the 
needs of others and by developing those capacities which are least 
competitive in nature, such as the intellect and the desire to serve 
others, whether through the advancement of science or political 
leadership, or even more direct forms of social ‘service. Unlike the 
theories we have previously surveyed, however, this theory does 
not assert that there will never be an irresolvable conflict between 
individual interests. A satisfaction which produces harmony may 
‘be preferred because of superior durability or intensity. When such 
conflicts appear, we must either import some other principle— 
basically intuitive—or we must give up and say that in such in- 
stances there is no ethical solution. The latter is Perry’s position.” 
How serious such an admission would be for the theory of democ- 
racy depends entirely upon the nature and extent of such conflicts. 
It 1s at least conceivable that they might be few and unimportant 
enough to create relatively inconsequential hiatuses in the network 
of ethical imperatives supporting the structure of democratic doc- 
trine. The area in which human purposes are consilient and ulti- 
mate interests common and sharable, or at least non-competitive, 
may. turn out to be very large. 

In a world in which competition and conflict are so prevalent 
and such abundant sources of crises, it is easy to overlook the extent 
to which man is‘a social animal. A little reflection, however, will 
demonstrate that he is dependent upon society even more for 
satisfaction of his psychological needs than for that of his physical 
needs. He is sympathetic, as well as ambitious, as Rousseau pointed 
out, and as even Hobbes, in a moment of weakness, admitted. His 
simplest joys are multiplied on being shared or enjoyed in company. 
He requires human affection—what more barren than a life with- 
out it?—and needs, as well, to give affection to others. While this 
is most commonly and intensely experienced within small circles, 
there seems to be no limit to the extent to which happiness can be 
increased by widening the circle of sociality. In fact, men find 


%* Melvin Rader, No Compromiss—the Conflict between Two Worlds (New York, 
1939), pp. 82-83. Cf. Perry’s standards of intensity, preference, and inclusiveness. 
Op. cit., Chap. XXI. =" Perry, General Theory of Value, p. 655. 
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happiness in the bare fact of the happiness of others; and the suffer- 
ings of others, other things being equal, are painful to him.** Fur- 
thermore, the socializing effects of the sympathetic nature of man 
are buttressed from an unexpected sourcé—his approbativeness. To 
win the respect and commendation of others, it may safely be as- 
serted, is a universal yearning of human nature. Surely to minister 
unto the needs of others, to care for them, to seek to advance their 
interests, and in general to treat them as ends-in-themselves, are - 
the surest ways to win their approbation. Life in the sort of society 
which is produced by such behavior is also, in itself, a source of 
intense and enduring satisfaction.?® 

To be sure, men frequently derive satisfaction from behavior 
which is anti-social and which denies all consideration for the be- 
havior of other men. The case for the inferiority of these modes of 
behavior must rest upon a judgment that in general and in the long 
run, either because. of their intrinsic nature or because of the reac- 
tions they produce on the behavior of others, such kinds of be- 
havior will produce less satisfaction than those described in the 
preceding paragraphs. 

Up to this point, in discussing the application to democracy of 
Perry’s ethical theory, nothing has been said about a principle of 
equality, or of the ultimacy of the individual. As to the latter, 
there can be no question. Perry’s theory stems entirely from the 
individual and his satisfaction. Nothing can be more ultimate in 
his ethical system. On the matter of equality, in the sense in which 
we have found it implied in democratic theory, Perry’s position has 
not been expressed so clearly. It should be noted, however, that 
the arguments set forth in the preceding paragraph (which are not 
Perry’s, but are entirely compatible with his position) seem to im- 
ply not only that human beings will normally achieve the greatest 
satisfaction by conduct which promotes community, but also that 
the achievement of community can be accomplished only by treat- 
ing all human beings as potentially equal—that is to say, by setting 


%8 See W. T. Stace, op. cit., Chaps. XI and XII, especially pp. 262-277, and also 
The Destiny of Western Man (New York, 1942), Chap. XII. 
3 Cf. the statement by Arthur E. Murphy that “when men codperate freely, 


through their reasonable acknowledgement of mutual responsibilities, as members of . 


a ‘kingdom of ends,’ a level of conduct is achieved which is of peculiar value, a moral 
order which makes sense of much in human nature that without it would remain 
frustrated and unfulfilled.” Arthur E. Murphy, The Uses of Reason (New York, 
1043), p. 117. See further the whole of Pt. II, Chap. I. 
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up that presumption of equality which I have argued constitutes 
the essence of the democratic spirit, and so the justifying principle 
of political democracy (see above, p. 866). 

Perry himself may be said to support this position, at least by 
implication. The argument runs something like this. As has already 
been pointed out, your values and mine are ultimately incommen- 
surable on the basis of Perry’s position. The only way to resolve 
a conflict, then, is to remove it. The only real solution is one which 
receives the concurrence of all.*? It does not follow from this, of 
course, that there must be such a solution, and Perry is careful to 
say that there may not be. But we are all under obligation to seek 
such a solution, for in the resulting completely harmonious society 
we should find our completest satisfaction—our summum bonum. 

There are indeed passages in which Perry seems to look beyond 
the principle of satisfaction of interests for support of the demo- 
cratic principle of equality. In a recent popular defense of democ- 
racy, for example, he appears to fall back upon the argument of 
the Idealists and the Rationalists that a basic equality of right is 
derivable from the fact that every man has in some degree, actu- 
ally or potentially, the faculty of reason.*! Elsewhere, in a much 
earlier work, Perry bases the democratic postulate, or something 
very close to that postulate as it has been defined in this article, 
upon the notion of justice. He nowhere clearly tells us why we 
should be just. The relationship between the theory of The Moral 
Economy and The General Theory of Value is not made clear. A 
possible line of argument, of course, would be to contend that as 
a matter of fact one who leads a just life can obtain more complete 
satisfaction than one who does not.® It is not at all clear, however, 
that Perry is willing to go this far. 


3° Perry, op. cit., pp. 669-674. 

3 Perry, Shall N ot Perish from the Earth, p. 29. 

3 Ralph Barton Perry, The Moral Economy (New York, 1909). Notice this pas- 
sage: “Justice imputes a certain inviolability to the claims of that unit of life which 
we term loosely a human, personal, moral, free, or rational being. There is some sense 
in which you are a finality; making it improper for me simply to dispose of you, even 
if it be my sincere intention to promote thereby the well-being of humanity” (p. 64). 
And again: “Discussion involves mutual respect, in which each party acknowledges 
the finality of the other as a vehicla of truth. This, I believe, is that moral equality, 
that dignity and ultimate responsibility attaching to all rational beings alike, with- 
out which justice cannot be fulfilled” (p. 66). 

a Speaking, in The Moral Economy, of presumptive equality, Perry wrote: “I... 
mean that there is an idea that the best life is for all; and that if there are many that 
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In summary, then, it appears that the relativistic ethics of Perry 
—if such it can be called—is so far from being nihilistic that it 
provides as firm a foundation for democratic theory as any we have 
examined. It provides a basis for obligation which, if not universal, 
is wide indeed, and a doctrine of presumptive equality at least as 
water-tight as those examined previously. 

2E 

Before attempting to bring together our findings in general, it 
would perhaps be well-to establish more clearly the relationships 
between the various writers considered. For example, a word should 
be said about Mr. Stace. His theory has been treated as though it 
were fundamentally the same as that of Perry. From the point of 
view of the purpose of this article, I believe that treatment sound; 
but it needs explanation. Unlike Perry, Stace believes that happi- 
ness is the final source of value, the summum bonum. However, 
happiness comes from satisfaction, although not all satisfactions, he 
holds, are equal in producing the durable condition of well-being 
known as happiness. Furthermore, his analysis of the conditions 
leading to the maximization of happiness, as has already- been 
pointed out, is similar to Perry’s analysis of the conditions for 
maximizing satisfaction and, if anything, even more favorable for 
democratic theory. 

What about the relationship between Perry and Sica on the 
one hand and the Idealists and Rationalists on the other? | 
Here again the differences prove of little significance for our pur- 
poses. Whether we talk about self-realization, the rational impulse, - 
satisfaction, er happiness (as those terms are defined by the writers 
in question), our notion of the Good is definitely tied to human 
nature. By any of these tests, the basic facts regarding the physical 
and psychological needs of man and the ways in which he reacts 
and the feelings of satisfaction or dissatisfaction (happiness or un- 
happiness, harmony or disharmony, oneness with his conception 
of his highest self or the reverse) which attend on certain behavior. 
on his part and that of others are the relevant facts for determining 


are incapable of entering into it, then they must be helped to be capable. And I 
mean, furthermore, that this idea works trresistibly. It commands the support of the 
whole army of interests. It will never be abandoned because it makes for the increase 
of life on the whole; and hence no social order will henceforth be stable that is not 
based upon it.” Especially the last sentence suggests that Perry is arguing only that 
more people find satisfaction in a just society than in an unjust one. 
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right conduct. This is an empirical matter. True, the evidence is so 
extensive and so intangible that at many points it is impossible to 
obtain a judgment that is much better than conjectural. The en- 
couraging fact, however, is that on a great many points the judg- 
ment of mankind, and especially of those who have given particular 
attention to such problems, shows remarkable agreement. Our 
review of the principal non-intuitionist theories of ethics of recent 
times indicates such a concurrence of judgment regarding the 
principles basic to democratic theory. 

The answers to the questions posed at the outset should now be 
evident and capable of brief formulation. Those questions were: 
What are the minimum assumptions for a valid democratic theory 
of the state? And how is such a theory affected by skepticism about 
the “rational” and “right-thinking” man? It has been argued 
here that the answer to the first question must be approached 
as follows. One who would defend democracy as the ideally best 
form of government must first find some standard of right which 
is universally applicable, or nearly so, and then must prove that 
the realization of the Good entails an important measure of in- 
dividual liberty, of freedom to make significant choices, for all. 
The last phrase is vital. Adherence to the principle of presump- 
tive equality is the final test. From these premises it is a fairly - 
simple matter to establish the case for democratic government 
as a necessary condition to the democretic way of life which the 
premises imply.® 

The search for a universal andad of Ai and for a basis for 
. the equality principle has led to the conclusion that no cosmic 
scheme of values is required for our purposes. By finding in the 
general characteristics of human nature a basis for principles of 
right conduct, the need for universality has been met. There is 
also persuasive empirical evidence for two propositions regarding 
what kind of conduct most fully satisfies the requirements of 
human nature. First, such satisfaction is derived from conduct 
which contributes to harmonious social living. This adds to the basis 
for obligation a basis for political obligation, as explained above. 
Secondly, recognition of the principle of presumptive equality is 
also essential to such satisfaction. This completes the requirements 
for an ethical theory which can support a theory of democracy. 

It is true that it is by no means agreed that there arenotinstances 
where there is no way of reconciling clashes of interest. Further- 
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more; there are probably also cases in.which an individual might be 
able to obtain greater satisfaction by violating the principle of ` 
equality than by acting in accordance with it. If this is correct, 
it can only be concluded that for such a person, in such an instance, 
action in accordance with the postulates of democracy is not ethi- 
cally required. To conclude otherwise would involve making some 
assumption for which no rational justification is evident. But this 
conclusion need not alarm supporters of democracy. If the empir- 
ical judgments which have been set forth above are correct, in the 
vast majority of cases good behavior will be democratic behavior. 
The exceptions will be so few that they need not cause serious con- 
cern." : : 
What, then, of the attack upon the “rational, right-thinking” ~ 
man? If by “right-thinking” is meant a man who somehow knows 
and tends to follow principles of conduct rooted in some cosmic 
sense of values, it appears that no such assumption is essential to 
democratic theory. Hence this attack need not concern us. The 
fact of human irrationality is not incompatible with the theory here 
set forth. That theory requires that man should be able to calculate 
and to deliberate, should have the faculty of mediating between 
conflicting interests, and of subordinating immediate impulses to 
settled purposes; but these are all matters of common observation, 
although frequently their full significance is overlooked. 

One corollary of our examination of the effect of skepticism upon 
democratic theory needs to be pointed out. If-our argument to the 
effect that democracy can be adequately supported by the use of 
rational and empirical methods is sound, there is no need to turn . 
to pure faith for such support. True, democracy ‘is not likely to 
survive unless its supporters have strong emotional commitments 
to its principles—unless, indeed, they have faith in its ideals. But 
that faith, to endure, must be grounded, more or less consciously, 
upon some rational and empirical foundation. In fact, those who 
argue that the values upon which democracy rests are beyond 
rational criticism or evaluation by reference to empirical evidence 


% It must be remembered that we are not concerned with mere individual in- 
stances in which action in accordance with democratic principles cannot be shown 
to be to a person’s interest in that instance taken by tiself. All that is required is that 
on the whole democratic institutions tend to maximise the individual’s satisfaction. 
He cannot expect to be permitted to enjoy such institutions if he insists on abiding 
by them only in those instances in which they benefit him. 
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jeopardize the very values they are defending.*® Their opponents 
can and do assert their values as equally self-evident truths. 

In other words, we must not fly from skepticism to the opposite 
extreme. Those of us who ere committed to scholarship and the 
light of reason should not give up the effort to find a rational basis 
for whatever doctrines we.espouse. If we find in man a universal 
tendency to justify his actions in terms of social well-being, the 
cornerstone of our structure has been laid. And if we discover that 
man has an inherent proclivity to strive for an all-inclusive har- 
mony, or that so to strive is a necessary condition of self-realiza- 
tion, or of realization of the Good, or of complete satisfaction, then 
we have our structure well on the road to completion. The finishing 
touch is added when it is stated that human beings can approach 
this all-inclusive harmony only on the basis of a recognition of a 
certain ultimate human equality, such as is involved in treating 
every man as an end-in-himself. This completes the theory—the 
ethical foundation of democracy as the ideal form of government; 
and, it is submitted, except for theories which rely upon intuition, 
it constitutes the irreducible minimum for such a theory. 


% For a strong statement of the position that democracy must be based upon 
“transcendental” values, which are “not susceptible to empirical proof” and “must 
be accepted upon faith,” see John H. Hallowell, “The Decline of Liberalism,” loc. 
cit. (note 1 at p. 342), Note also Willmoore Kendall’s assertion that the principle of 
majority rule is ‘“‘self-evident’”’ and incapable of proof or disproof. Willmoore Ken- 
dall, “The Majority Principle and the Scientific Élite,” Southern Review, Vol. 4 
(1988-39), pp. 463-478, at p. 465. An elaboration of the dangers involved in the 
refusal to analyse the basis for democratic beliefs may be found in an article by 
Sidney Hook on “The Philosophical Presuppositions of Democracy,” in Ethics, 

“Vol. 52 (1941-42), pp. 275-296, at pp. 275-278. 
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m. CONDITIONS FORESHADOWING THE SOVINT-NAZI PACT 
AND WORLD WAR II 


There are abundant controversial treatises bearing on Soviet- 
Nazi relationships, with their consequent effect on world power 
politics.2® The observations summarized herewith may shed light 
on recent developments, suggesting the cataclysm that today 
shakes the world. 

(1) Mutual distrust on the part of the British and French govern- 
ments on the one hand and the Soviet régime on the other, dating 
back to the Revolution of October 7, 1917. In a large measure, this 
is due to the fact that there have been, and there are now, active 
Communists and sympathizers in England and in the United States 
to propagandize the Soviets’ point of view and to apologize for the 
faults of the Stalin régime. Conversely, there have never been, and 
there are not now, democratic agents and sympathizers at large in 
Soviet Russia to represent and interpret Western ideas of democracy 
either to the Russian people or to the Soviet leaders. There is a 
school of thought represented by distinguished scholars in America 
and England which contends that the Soviet overtures at Geneva 
looking toward disarmament were naively insincere. Ambassador 
Litvinov’s personal motives were, however, beyond reproach. The 
argument advanced is that l 

‘Gn the light of Soviet revolutionary expediency, Litvinov’ 8 program of 
disarmament was another illustration of the Kremlin’s deceit in its inter- 
national bargaining. . . . As such, the Soviet policy of championing world 
disarmament, though outwardly inconsistent with the revolutionary need 
of an army, was not in discord with the Marxian credo that the end justi- 
fies the means. .. . To the Soviets, international war and peace, are not 
two diametrically opposed and mutually exclusive phenomena, but two 
equally important means, supplementing each other in the communists’ 
advance towards their final revolutionary goal.’’?° 

28 Frederick L. Schuman, Night Over Europe; The Diplomacy of Nemesis, 1989-40 
(New York, 1941); Vera Micheles Dean, “Russia’s Rôle in European Conflict,” 
` Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. XV, No. 24, Mar., 1, 1940; E. Straus, Soviet Russia 
(London, 1941). 

3 T. A. Taracousio, War and -Peace in Soviet Diplomacy (New York, 1940), 


pp. 275 and 295. This scholarly treatise was. published under the auspices of the 
Bureau of International Research, Harvard University and Radcliffe College. 
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Recent military developments seem to point in the opposite direc- 
tion; the Soviets have been motivated, not by conquest, but by 
sheer self-preservation. The Soviets’ foresight and military pre- 
paredness have been the outstanding single determining factor in 
the ultimate defeat of Nazi Germany. 

(2) Germany and Turkey were among the first countries in 
Europe to establish relations with Soviet Russia after 1917: This 
fact is impcrtant to an understanding of Russia’s later relations 
with Nazi Germany. Since the days of Bismarck, German policy 
toward Russia has been guided by two major considerations: (1) 
the Germans have regarded Russia as an essential source of food 
and raw materials, as well as a market for their manufactured goods 
and their technical exports; (2) they have feared the possibility of 
war on two fronts, and have again and again sought to insure the 
Reich against war in the Hast. ; 

The Kremlin suspected that both Downing Street and the Quai 
d’Orsay remained inimical to the Soviet Union, and might attempt 
to divert Germany from the West by creating a new theatre of 
war in the Balkans and the Near East, where they would attempt 
to draw Russia into war against the Reich. This suspicion, latent 
in the Soviet Union for many years, was-sharply increased in July, 
1940, when the German Foreign Office, following the occupation of 
Paris, issued a White Book alleging that France and Britain had 
planned to attack Soviet oil fields in the Caucasus with the aid of 
Turkey and Iran. As far as the limited available data indicate, these 
allegations have not been denied.*° 

(3) The subterranean interplay of alliances effected by the 
British and French governments, with the tacit consent of the 
government of the United States, prompted the Soviet government 
to seek and to maintain its own equipoise of political power by 
means other than war. Consequently there has always been an 
undercurrent of anxiety, and the Soviet Union has always been 
poised for an emergency. Soviet economists and political scientists 
are aware of this phenomenon and are frank in voicing their ob- 
servations: 

“We entertain no illusions in regard to the burgeois democracies. 
We know they are nothing but one of the expressions of the bourgeois 
` “See editorial, “Raszablachennye Planny Organizatorov Voiny (“Revealed 
Plans of Organizers of War”), Izvestya, July 5, 1940. In thie connection, see also the 
statement made by Vyacheslav M. Molotov at the Fourth Session of the Supreme 


Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on August 31, 1939, and published in Internatsonal Literature, 
Nos. 8-9 (Moscow, 1939). 
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dictatorship. Yet, in comparison with absoluté lawlessness, oppression, 
enslavement, and the hell which is suffered by the proletariat under 
Fascism, the bourgeois democracy has not a few advantages. Marxists 
have always considered the bourgeois democracy as a great advance as 
compared with feudalism and absolutism.” 


In an address delivered at the Eighteenth All-Union Communist 
Party Congress on March 11, 1989, Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, member 
of the executive committee of the Communist International, poured 
scorn on the policy of Britain and France in capitulating to fascism: 


“The plan of the English reactionary bourgeoisie is this:—sacrificing of 
the small states of Southeastern Europe to Fascist Germany and to direct 
Germany eastward, namely, against the U.S.S.R., to attempt by such 
a counter-revolutionary war to retard the further successes of socialism 
and the victory of communism in the U.8.8.R.; to bribe Germany from 
her imperialistic designs on English colonies.” 3? 


He further charged that British reactionaries planned to divide 
Spain with Italy at the expense of France, woo Italy from the Axis 
and Germany, and participate in the partition of China after Japan 
and China had both become weakened. 

Curiously enough, the Soviets’ charges against the men and 
forces responsible for the present débâcle have also recently been 
echoed by the former Foreign Minister of Italy, who stated: 


“The Italian people would have overthrown Fascism at the start of 
the Ethiopian adventure if the honest backing of the League had been 
given them. The responsibility for their failure to do so rests with the 
“Official” foreign foes of Mussolini, who were in reality his secret sup- 
porters. This strange phenomenon has not quite disappeared. For that 
reason the United Nations may, with regard to Italy, face new disillusion- 
ment, further loss of prestige and precious time.” ® 


Soviet leaders have spoken and written with equal vehemence 
and in similar vein. In this connection, a statement made by one of 
Stalin’s key “‘yes-men” merits quoting: 


£ Eugene Varga, “25-Letie Imperialisticheskoi Voiny (“25 Years of the Im- 
perialistic War”), in Mirovoye Khoziaistvo i Mirovaya Politika (“World Economics 
and World Politics”), Nos. 7-8, pp. 9-10 (1939). i 

2 Pravda, Mar. 12, 1939. Excerpts from Manuilsky’s address analysing other 
phases of the Party’s activities, particularly those dealing with the growth of mem- 
bership in foreign countries, were published in the New.York Times, Mar. 18, 1989. 

® Count Carlo Sforza, “Thoughts on World War III”, The Nation, Vol. 155, 
No. 1, July 4, 1942. 
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“The British and French Gorana have no wish for an nial: treaty 
with the U.S.S.R., that is, for the only kind of treaty to which a self- 
respecting state can, agree. They desire a treaty in which the U.S.S.R. 
would play the hard laborer shouldering the entire burden of obligations. 
They talk about a treaty with us only to speculate before public opinion 
in their countries on the imaginary unyielding attitude of the U.8.8.R., 
and thus make easier for themselves the road to deal with the aggres- 
sors. NUA , 


This official warning was evidently issued with a view to calling 
the attention of public opinion in Britain and in France to the fact 
that those governments should be headed by men who would evince 
confidence in Soviet leaders, and not by the leaders who betrayed 
Czechoslovakia at the ill-fated Munich Conference. The Soviets 
thus embarked upon a preventive encirclement strategy; the fear 
of aggression gradually moved them to counter-aggression. 

Soviet legal writers spared no effort in insisting that the main 
purpose of the proffered rapprochement of London and Paris with 
Moscow was to use the Soviets merely as tools for their own inter- 
ests. Proudly crediting themselves with loyalty to Stalin’s precept 
that Soviet policy should always be oriented toward the U.S.S.R. 
only, it was not the intention of the Soviet Government to be pro- 
voked into conflicts by the instigators of war. The vital interests of. 
the Soviets dictated rapprochement: with Germany; and the pact of 
August 23, 1939, was the way to safeguard those interests.** As evi- - 
denced by subsequent events, the “Pact” was an honest one, since 
neither party expected to keep it in force. 

(4) Maxim Litvinov’s failure to establish an effective system of 
collective security, i.e., to check aggression before it occurred, and 
the subsequent withering away of the League of Nations, again 
convinced the Soviets that they would have to rely on their own 
_ efforts in warding off or resisting attacks by Germany and/or 
Japan. Consequently, the foreign policy of the Soviet Union was 
shaped in terms of Realpolitik, as reflected in the fluctuating trends 
of international relations during the last decade. 


u Andrey Zhdanov, in Pravda, June 29, 1939. At the time this article was pub- 
lished, Andrey Zhdanov was chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Supreme Council of the Soviet Union. 

æ Josif M. Lemin, “Sovetsko-Germanskiia Otnosheniia” (“Soviet-German Re- 
lationship”), in Mirovoye Khostasive i Mirovaya Politika, No. 10 (1989) pp. 38 f.; 
“Torshestvo Stalinskoi Politika Mira” (“Triumph of Stalin’s Peace Policy”), ibid., 
No. 11 (1989), pp. 82 ff. ; 
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Contending that the British and French governments sabotaged ` 
all efforts in behalf of “collective security,” the Soviet government 
was very reluctant later to participate actively in “collective ac- 
tion” against aggressors, because such action might involve it in 
war with Germany and Japan simultaneously. This it sought to 
avoid at all costs. Subsequent events have demonstrated the far- 
sightedness and wisdom of Litvinov’s judgment in his advocacy of 
effective “collective security” and “durable peace.” Litvinov failed 
in his mission with honor and sincerity. l 

(5) The Nazi-Soviet Pact was consummated, so it seems, in the 
belief that the Nazis would conquer their imperialist rivals. Hence 
Stalin undertook to present Hitler with the domination of Western 
Europe. However, the Soviet régime realized too well that a vic- 
~ torious Nazism was bound to be, soon or late, the mortal enemy of 
the Soviet Union. This observation may be substantiated by the 
fact that three days after this Pact was announced the Soviet ` 
government instituted universal compulsory military service, and 
that it later reduced the initial military age from twenty to eighteen. 
and one-half years.* 

Subsequent events proved, however, that the benevolent neu- 
trality of the Soviet government toward Nazism greatly increased 
the latter’s chances of success. Moreover, the grave mistake by the 
- Soviets lay in their miscalculations, and in not realizing that by 
signing the Pact they helped the Nazis to become so strong militar- 
ily and politically as to seem to warrant their unprovoked on- 
slaught on the Soviet Union itself. 

As indicated earlier, it seems that imperialist ambition of the 
Soviet government was and is a secondary factor, if a factor at all, 
in its foreign policy. One of the primary considerations of the Soviet 
régime in concluding the non-aggression pact with Hitler was a 
desire to avoid war with its most dangerous potential enemy, even 
at the price of abetting fascism in its policy of aggression. Paren- 
thetically, it may.be observed that, the ferocious attacks by the . 
Nazis around Leningrad, Moscow, and Stalingrad have demon- 
strated Russia’s formidable resistance, and have contributed im- 
measurably to national cohesion, discipline, ‘and collective morale 
‘within the Soviet Union. Russian patriotism and Russian national- 
ism were the moving cores in Russia’s reconquest of its territory. 


z Vedomosiii Verkhomogo Soveta SSSR (Organ of the Supreme Council of the 
U.8.8.R.), No. 82 (Sept. 23, 1939), pp. 1-2. . 
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(6) On his return trip from Russia and his visit from Joseph V. 
Stalin in the Kremlin, Prime Minister Churchill did not minimize 
the barrier that still stood in the way of better codperation between 
the British and Soviet governments. The meeting between these 
two leaders took place, it will be remembered, at the time when the 
savage battle between the Axis and the United Nations was in 
medias res. The Prime Minister reported that 


“The Russians did not think that we or America had done enough 
to take the weight off them, and this is not at all surprising in view of the 
terrific onslaughts which they have withstood with marvelous tenacity. 

“Tt was difficult to make the Russians comprehend the difficulties of 
ocean transport, as Russia is essentially a continent while we are an island. ` 
It was difficult to explain fully the different characteristics of the war 
effort of the various countries, but I am sure we made their leaders feel 
confidence in our loyal and sincere resolve to come to their aid as quickly 
as possible, without regard to sacrifices and losses involved so long as the 
contribution is toward victory.’ : i 


. The implication is thus quite clear. While Stalin and Churchill 
left each other with an understanding, there were vital points of 
disagreement between them which have not yet been clarified, the 
Anglo-Soviet Agreement of May 26, 1942, notwithstanding. The 
fact that neither Stalin nor the other members of the Politbureau 
ever had contacts with the outside world, especially with the West- 
ern democracies, made confusion and misunderstanding the more 
confounded. This situation became all the more obvious when 
President Roosevelt’s three personal envoys, Harry L. Hopkins, 
W. Averell Harriman, and Wendell L. Willkie, failed to effect the 
coveted rapport between contemporary Soviet and British leaders. 
© (7) As generally observed, the Soviets argue that their treaties 
of neutrality and non-aggression are different from those effected 
by other great powers, being designed specifically against aggres- 
sive wars. They also argue that this was the primary motive for 
their championing the Pact of.Paris. The Soviets further contend 
that their treaties of non-aggression make no distinction between 
war and intervention, but apply to.any form of action by arms. 
Their outstanding spokesman has expounded this thesis on several 
occasions when he stated that “a particular characteristic of neu- 
trality, in the contemporary imperialist system, is the fact that neu- 


37 Statement made by Winston Churchill in the House of Commons, Sept. 8, 
1942; dispatched by Reuter and published in New York Times, Sept. 9, 1942, p. 4. 
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trality is subjected to the ends pursued by the aggressor. As a rule, 
a treaty of neutrality is only one of the elements in preparing for 
war, one of the elements in making an aggression harmless.’’®* 

The treaties with Italy, France, Finland, and Poland signed in 
1932 and 1933 all carried the “escape clause.” If one party attacked 
a third country, the other could denounce the treaty without no- 
tice. In fact, the Soviet government threatened to do this in case 
` Poland attempted to invade Czechoslovakia in September, 1938; 
and it held that its participation in sanctions against Italy in the 
Abyssinian war was not in contravention of its non-aggression — 
treaty with Italy. 

In a speech delivered April 4, 1934, on the occasion of the signing 
of the protocols for the promulgation of the pacts of non-aggression 
between the U.S.S.R. and the Baltic countries, Litvinov empha- 
sized that “it should be clear to the whole world that our proposal . 
is not of a temporary nature and is not inspired by a casual con- 
junction of circumstances, but is an expression of our constant and 
permanent policy of peace, an essential element of which is the pro- 
vision for the independence of the young states you represent.” ?? 

One of the last published addresses delivered by Litvinov was 
that of September 21, 1938, at the Seventh Plenary Meeting of the- 
Nineteenth Ordinary Session of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. In this speech, the then People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs outlined the attitude of the Soviet Union on the acts of 
aggression in Europe. He contended that its position was based on 
the general and unalterable principles of its foreign policy. He 
reiterated that the Soviet government had always striven to. 
strengthen its relations with other countries by the conclusion of 
pacts of non-aggression and of neutrality treaties for the settlement 
of conflicts by conciliation. Referring to the treaty of mutual 
assistance between the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia, Litvinov 
,made a very clear and unambiguous statement: 

“We intend to fulfill our obligations under the pact and, together 
with France, to afford assistance to Czechoslovakia by the ways open to 
us. Our War Department is ready immediately to participate in a confer- 
ence with representatives of the French and Czechoslovakian War De- 
. partments, in order to discuss the measure appropriate to the moment.’ 

38 Maxim M. Litvinov, Vneshniays Politika SSSR; Rechti Zaiavlentt (“Foreign 
Policy of the U.8.8.R.; Speeches and Statements’’), 1927-1985 (Moscow, 19365), > 


p. 136. 3? Maxim Litvinov, Against Aggression (New York, 1939), p. 16. 
4° Op, cit., p. 129. 
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Litvinov’s plea went unheeded. Instead, the British and French 
governments ignored the Soviet government and effected the ill- 
fated Munich Pact on September 29, 1938. 

In the light of such official assertions and pledges, it is difficult to 
reconcile the Soviet’s treaty obligations with subsequent events. 
Suffice it to mention the Treaty of Non-Aggression with Poland, 
signed in Moscow on July 25, 1982, and the Treaty of Friendship | 
and Boundaries between the Third Reich and the U.S.S.R. as a 
result of which Poland ceased to exist.“ 

(8) Five months before the Nazi-Soviet Pact became effective, 
Communist propaganda launched a campaign for a’ Russian-Ger- 
man rapprochement on the ground that there was no real reason for 
war between these two countries. Again the signal was given by 
Stalin himself, when he called attention to the lack of any real 
reason for war between Germany and the Soviets and accused 
enemies of the Communist régime of prcvoking a war between 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. Contending that in practice — 
non-intervention had never been regarded as a principle of inter- 
national law, Stalin made the pronouncement that 


“One of the principles upon which the foreign policy rested was the 
proletarian support of nations who have fallen victims of aggression and 
are fighting for their independence. 

“Politics is politics, as the old eae ere bourgeois displomats say. 
It must be remarked, however, that the big and dangerous political game 
started by the supporters of the policy of non-intervention may end in a 
. Serious fiasco for them. 

“The aim of the Communist party itself must be the promotion of 
peace and extreme vigilance that the Soviet Union be not drawn into 
armed conflicts by instigators of war who are accustomed to have some 
one else pull their chestnuts out cf the fire.” 8 


Five days later, on March 15, 1939, German troops marched into 


t \ 7 

“| For a documented résumé of events preceding the fateful Munich Pact, see 
Frederick L. Schuman, Europe on the Eve; The Crises of Diplomacy, 1983-1989 
(New York, 1940). 

* For a list of bilateral treaties, agreements, pacts, and protocols regarding peace, 
establishment of relations, and other political questions, to which the U.S.S.R. is a 
signatory, see T. A. Taracouzio, War and Peace in-Soviet Diplomacy, Appendix, pp. 
315 ff. A more comprehensive résumé of those treaties is contained in Sbornik 
. Detstvutushchikh Dogovorov (“A Collection of Treaties, Agreements, and Conventions 
in Force with Foreign States”), No. 249, Vol. VII (1638). 

Kg “ Joseph V. Stalin, Speech at the 18th Congress of the All-Union Communist 
Party, Mar. 10, 1939, in Izvestiya, Mar. 11, 1939, No. 57. 
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Prague. As is known, ‘the Soviet government’s reaction was to do 
nothing. 

. The Second World War formally began on September 1, 1939. 
Eight months later, when it became clear beyond any doubt that 
the French army was defeated, Fascist Italy joined the Axis Powers 
on June 10, 1940. The Axis Powers and Japan pledged themselves 
_ to respect and support each others’ efforts “to establish and main- 
tain a new order of things” in Europe and Greater East Asia. The 
tripartite alliance“ concluded by Germany, Italy, and Japan on 
. September 27, 1940, evoked official Soviet reaction to the effect 
that it had been prompted by an extension of military collaboration 
between England and the United States and presaged an expansion 
of the war. Furthermore, the Berlin pact did not represent any- 
thing particularly unexpected for the Soviet Union, which had been 
` informed of its terms in advance by the German government. 

Soviet Russia was still pledged to a policy of peace and neutrality; 
and this policy was recognized by: the Axis Powers and Japan, 
which had stated in Article V of their alliance that their relations 
with the Soviet Union remained unchanged. 

In the light of the foregoing, one is prone to doubt that Soviet 
diplomacy was primarily a reflection of an inner degeneration of 
Soviet society.“ Rather it is submitted that Stalin and his associ- 
ates at the Kremlin have been the master players of Realpolitik, 
with a flexibility and ruthlessness typical of totalitarian dictator- 
ships. Also, the supremacy of politics over economics was both a 
teleological concept and a logical sequence of events in which the 
Soviet régime participated in a full measure. Hence, leaders of the 
Narkomindel (Soviet Foreign Office) felt free to practice such op- 
portunism in foreign policy as expediency might dictate. 

' (9) Former Ambassador Davies has been both lauded and de- 
rided for his naive report of the three political “trials” and the 
subsequent “purges” of the Founding Fathers of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. Execution of dissident leading Army generals had its 
corresponding damaging effect on the striking power and morale of 
the Red Army. But Mr. Davies chose to overlook the political 
implications of these trials and the consequent repercussions on 
foreign policy. He shares the official Soviet. view that the ‘‘liquida- 
“u New York Times, Sept. 28, 1940. 
- & Pravda, Sept. 30, 1940. 
“ Louis Fisher, ‘Stalin and Hitler,” The Nation (New York, 1940). 
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tions” were primarily a means to weed out fifth columnists from 
the Soviet Union. 

In reply thereto, we have the testimony of a distinguished Amer- 
ican scholar: 


. “I do not know whether or not there were fifth columnists in Russia. 
I do not know whether there were fifth columnists among the accused in 
the Moscow trials. But I do know, after careful study of the trial records, 
that it is impossible to seine any credible evidence of fifth-column activity 
out of all the contradictions, confusion, and patent lying on the part of 
the accused, the self-inculpating witnesses, and the prosecutor. I can say 
this without taking into account such egregious and promptly exposed 
lies as the famous testimony about the non-existent “Hotel Bristol,” or 
that about Pyatakov’s alleged secret midwinter flight to Oslo. I know also 

- that any disinterested peron who will take the trouble really to study the 
records—which. are available in official English translations published 
by the Soviet Government—must inevitably reach the same conclu- 
sion.” 


In fairness to Mr. Davies, it should be stated that he did make a 
significant observation, viz., “The Stalin régime, politically and 
internally, is probably stronger than heretofore. All potential op- 
position has been killed off.’ 

There had taken place in Russia equally harsh and brutal purges, 
trials, and intrigues prior to the Nazis’ coming into complete power 
in Germany. It would therefore be a deliberate misreading of 
events to minimize the desire to “liquidate” the remaining adher- 
ents of Leon Trotsky and other potential rivals in the Party leader- 
ship. Another plausible explanation of the trials is furnished by the 
international situation. The late Leon Trotsky’s suggestion is of 
singular pertinence: — 

“Many symptoms indicate that Stalin has to fight a certain part of 
the bureaucracy which will assure its position at any price, even at the 
price of an alliance of friendship with Hitler. Stalin is, I suppose, not in- 
clined now to go along in this way, but will expose this tendency by the 
spectre of Trotskyism.’’ 


Fear of. war has always been a paramount factor in the Soviets’ 


47 John Dewey, in New York Times, Jan. 11, 1942. Professor Dewey was chairman 
of the International Commission of Inquiry into the Moscow Trials of 1987-88. 

it Joseph E. Davies, Mission to Moscow (New York, 1940), p. 202. 

4 Preliminary Commission of Inquiry, The Case of Leon Trotsky (London, 1937), 
p. 383. 
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foreign policy. Hence Russia had to be prepared for war. Obvi- 
ously, a nationalist Russia could be better directed toward that 
end than an internationalist Soviet Union. It followed, therefore, 
that the outstanding leaders of the Bolshevik Revolution who still 
clung to their revolutionary ideas had to be removed. As a prelude, 
these leaders had to be shown up as traitors to the Socialist Father- 
land before their liquidation would be accepted by the rank and 
file of the Party and by the mass of the Russian people. 

The deleterious effects of the “purges” both at home and abroad 
caused Stalin to admit that the ‘‘trials’ and subsequent ‘‘mass 
purges” were carried out with indiscriminate ruthlessness. ‘‘It 
cannot be said that the purge was conducted without serious mis- 
takes. Undoubtedly we have no more need for the method of mass 
purging.’’®° Naturally, the Nazi-Soviet ‘Pact of August 23, 1939, 
and the German assault on Russia of June 22, 1941, temporarily 
obviated the necessity of further “purges.” For all dissident ele- 
ments have been mobilized in the “Patriotic War,” in the defense 
of the “Soviet Fatherland” and “Russian Motherland.” 

(10) The Comintern (Third or Communist International) was 
founded in Moscow in March, 1919, by a small group of interna- 
tional revolutionists who envisaged it as the successor to the First 
International Workingmen’s Association. founded -by Barl Worx 
and dissolved in 1878. The Second International of Social Témo- 
crats was dissolved in 1914 into warring national sections. At the 
conclusion of the First Congress, the Comintern issued a manifesto 
on March 10, 1919, addressed to the proletariat of all countries. 
Their platform outlined assaults against capitalism and capitalist 
governments, and against socialists who believed in political de- 
mocracy. The Comintern demanded that all Western revolution- 
ists accept the Bolshevik organizational system and the disciplin- 
ary leadership of the Russian Bolshevik party. World revolution 
was its Weltanschauung. It sought to promote class war everywhere 
outside of Russia. An American observer at the First Congress 
says: “I do not think the Russianness of the idea, or even the con- 
trol from Moscow, was the-essence of the trouble. The essence was 
that people who believed in democracy, and wanted to make it 
more perfect, undertook to do so by destroying what democracy 


50 Stalin, op. cit, Pravda, Mar. 11, 1939. Excerpts from this speech were also 
published in the New York Times, Mar. 12, 1939. 
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there was and denying every democratic instinct in themselves.’ 
The avowed revolutionary conspiracy to conquer the world was a 
source of perpetual frustration to its founders and followers. 

Just before he died, Lenin himself was aware of the fatuous im- 
practicality of this state of affairs. On numerous occasions, he ex- 
_ pressed apprehension concerning the lack of cosmopolitanism with- 
in the leadership of the Comintern. In his last speech before the 
organization, he warned: “The trouble with this organization is 
that it is too Russian. For one thing, its reports and manifestoes 
are so long that nobody but a Russian would read them.” 

The Soviets and Nazis were fighting each other with propaganda 
in all parts of the world, each using the other as a bogey with 
which to win over or consolidate public opinion. At the same time, 
the Red Army and the Wehrmacht maintained friendly relations es- 
tablished in 1924. In fact, until August, 1939, many segments of 
the Red Army were manned by German militarists. í 

As far as the record indicates, the Soviet régime has not dis- 
- avowed its interest in international proletarian revolutions. From 
September, 1938, to May, 1943, none of the Soviet leaders has 
made any reference to the Comintern or to collective security. In 
fact, Pravda still hauls up the Marxian banner: ‘Workers of the 
World,;Unite.” This phenomenon contributed little toward an 
eueetive Anglo-Soviet-American conciliation. However, the disso- 
lution of the Comintern on May 15, 1948, if carried out in good 
faith, should remove many of the suspicions that have disturbed 
the unity of the United Nations. 

(11) The Spanish civil strife sharpened the cleavage between 
the Soviet government and British-French governments and pre- 
cipitated the ill-fated Munich Pact. As is known, the Soviet 
leaders were excluded from the negotiations and from the confer- 
ence at Munich in September, 1938. The Non-Intervention Com- 
_ © Max Eastman, Stalin’s Russia and the Crisis in Socialism (New York, 1940), 
p. 118. 8 Ibid., p. 99. 

aJ, s8. Yuzefovich, Osnovanie Kommuntsitcheskoyo Internationala (“Founding of 
the Third International”) (Moscow, 1941); Kommunisticheskit Internatsional 
(Communist International), 7 Veemirnyt Kongresa; Itogi (Tth World Congress; 
Results”), edited by Dmitri Z. Manuilaky (Moscow, 1935). 

s The resolution of the Presidium of the Executive Committee of the (Third) 
Communist International (Comintern) proposing self-dissolution was adopted on 


May 15, 1943. The full text of the statement was published in Pravda on May 22, 
1943, and released to the world on the following day. - 
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mittee was brought into being on September 9, 1936, in London in 
an effort to codrdinate the efforts of the Powers concerned to stop 
foreign intervention and to facilitate international accord concern- 
ing the Spanish civil strife. The Soviet Union was represented on 
this Committee. Soon thereafter, as a result of the bombing of . 
British, German, and Italian naval patrol vessels anchored in 
Spanish waters, the four European Powers (Britain, France, Italy, : 
and Germany) signed two agreements on June 12, 1937, with a 
view to safeguarding their warships and to consulting jointly in the 
event of further attacks. Among other things, this agreement pro- 
vided that the Powers which patrolled the waters off Spain should 
request from both the rebels and the loyalists guarantees of safety 
for their naval patrol vessels. 

The Soviet government protested against this Four Power Agree- 
ment, maintaining that all questions connected with the ‘Patrol 
Scheme” should’ be handled by the Non-Intervention Committee. . 
It also opposed the addressing of any note by the Committee to the 
insurgents for humanizing the war.5” The whole episode of the 


_Non-Intervention Committee was characterized by no less a per- 


sonage than David Lloyd George as “‘the greatest and basest fraud 
and deception ever ‘perpetrated by great nations upon a weak 
people.’’5* This, however, is quite contrary to the conclusion drawn 
by an American scholar, who states: “It is significant that the Euro- 
pean states were able at such a time as the present to develop an 
international machinery and organization for the observance and 
enforcement of such an accord by their subjects.’ 

In this connection, it should be pointed out that in its declaration ` 
of August 23, 1936, adhering to the Agreement Regarding Non- 
Intervention in Spain, the Soviet government made it very clear 
that it would put this declaration into effect as soon as the Italian, 
German, and Portuguese governments shall likewise have adhered 
to the declaration. 

The Soviet leaders had no illusions about the entire conflict; nor 
were they unaware of the attitude of the United States government, 
particularly the friendly overtures which the Department of State 

5 L’ Europe Nouvelle, Mar. 13, 1937, Supp. p. vi. 

5 London Times, June 18, 1987. . 

57 Le Temps, June 12, 1987, and The Times (London), June 19, 1937. 

8s Norman J. Padelford, International Law and Diplomacy in the Spanish Civil — 


‘Sirtfe (New York, 1989), p. 119.. : 
` 59 Ibid., pp. 201-202. © Padelford, op. cit, p. 229. 
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had made to Franco. As usual, the Soviets made their position 
quite clear: 

“The proletarian struggle in Spain brought about the admiration of 
millions of workers and revengeful hatred in the capitalist world. . . . By 

this example the Spanish people invited all other people to struggle against 

the fascist instigators of war and incited the solidification of forces for 
peace and freedom in all capitalist countries. Around Republican Spain 
was created a sentiment of wide mass solidarity....It takes various 
forms, ranging from collections of money. to mass meetings and demon- 
strations, and from the formation of committees of Spanish defense to 
political walk-outs and the formation of volunteer units.” 

The bitter controversy that ensued evoked accusations and coun- 
ter-accusations on the part of the British, French, Italian, and ~ 
Soviet governments. The United States was by no means neutral. 
Finally, the Non-Intervention Commistee weighed evidence pre- 
sented to it concerning violations and charges of violations of the 
Accord. At its meeting on November 12, 1936, the Committee de- 
cided that the charges brought by ihe Italian representatives 
against the intervention by the Soviets were not supported by the 
evidence produced. Hence the Soviet government could not be held 
responsible for any violation of the Agreement. 

(12) Soviet writers are equally vociferous in their attitude to- 
ward the present government of China. They have continually re- 
iterated charges that the Japanese are using ‘‘appeasers”’ who hold 
high posts in Chungking in an effort to split the Kuomintang (the 
Government party) and the Communist party. Both through 
diplomatic channels and in official publications, the Soviets have 
warned Generalissimo Chiang Kai-skek that China faces serious 
difficulties, civil war, and possibly military defeat unless he elim- 
inates the elements—the appeasers—who are undermining China’s 
war effort. Moreover, “these gentlemen for a long time past have 
been pressing the Chinese governmert to liquidate the Eighth and 
Fourth Armies (the former Chines; Communist Army), which 
comprise the most advanced, firmest, and most EEE 
people of China.” ® 


& Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, in Mirovoye Kheziaistvo i Mirovaya Politika (“World 
Economios and World Politics”), No. 4 (1939), p. 57. 

s New York Times. Nov. 13, 1938. . 

@ Viadimir Rogov, “Polozhentje v. Kttaje’”’ (“The Situation in China”), in Vojna 
i Rabocij Klass (“War and the Working Class), No. 5 (Aug. 1, 1943), pp. 17-23. 
This semi-monthly journal began to be published in June, 1943, and has since come 
into prominence as a mouthpiece of Soviet forsign policy. 
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(18) None of the weaknesses still existing in 1939 in the eco- 
nomic system of the Soviet Union could have been remedied by 
annexations and exploitations of other peoples. Hence it is doubtful 
whether the Soviet-Nazi Pact, with- its concomitant annexation 
of Eastern Poland, was an expression of imperialistic ambition. It 
is even submitted that the annexation of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina and the unprovoked attack on Finland were not neces- 
sarily imperialistic; and this observation is borne out by the fact 
that the economic values of the invaded territories were meager. 
Then, too, the Soviet leaders would have liked to avoid the bitter 
resentment that these annexations aroused the world over. At that 
juncture of world power politics, the Soviets could ill afford to 
arouse the enmity of the'United States and other governments. 
The Soviet régime was also fully aware of the consequent growing 
discontent among its people. And, since war could not be averted 
by the Munich Pact, they sought to divert the imminent onslaughts 
` of the mechanized German forces and the striking Japanese naval 
power to territories and possessions of the British and French 
empires. 

Moreover, try as thay would to adhere to generally accepted 
principles of international law, strategic geographic factors had to 
be given primary consideration in Russia’s estimates of inter- 
national relations, violations of previous agreements, protocols, 
conventions, pacts, and treaties notwithstanding. It is also com- 
mon knowledge now that the vociferous ery for lebensraum has too 
often been the disguise for other sinister intentions. The Soviet 
régime, being aware of this, acted accordingly. Hence it is now 
abundantly clear that the motivating force of recent Soviet moves 
was strategical necessities from the point of view of Red Army, 
Navy, and Air Force staffs. 


Ty. CONCLUSIONS AND OBSERVATIONS 


Our analysis may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Soviet concepts of civil law have not been subjected to ex- 
treme fundamental revisions. Soviet jurists speak of law as & so- 
cialist law which has always been an instrument of socialist recon- 
struction of society. Every problem of Soviet civil law has been 
treated from the point of view of the interest of the ruling class, . 
from the point.of view of the policy of the Communist party, 
which, in turn, dominates the government. Dictatorship of the 
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proletariat has always been and still is the supreme law which 
determines the concrete contents of all Soviet laws. 

The theory concerning the withering away of the state, as orig- 
inally formulated by Karl Marx, promulgated by Friedrich Engels, 
and later expounded by Nikolai Lenin, found.a new expression in 
Soviet Realpolitik. The Politbureau contends that the state must 
be maintained, including the Red Army, Navy, and political police. 

Moved by constantly changing political expediencies, Soviet 
concepts of international law have shifted accordingly.. These 
shifting concepts have reflected the economic, social, political, and 
revolutionary exigencies of Soviet foreign policy during given 
periods. .Thus, during the period 1933-38, when Litvinov ex- 
pounded his thesis of “collective security” and “durable peace,” 
the Soviet government deemed it advantageous to conform to gen- 
erally postulated principles of international law. Later, during the 
period 1939-40, when the government was making moves in utter 
disregard of existing treaties and in flagrant’ violation of interna- 
tional law, Soviet theorists were summoned to justify those actions 
on legal grounds and to reconcile obvious contradictions. 

(2) The terrific tempo in building the “Socialist Fatherland” 
during the past fifteen years has been but an integral part and a 
continuation of the Soviet government’s total scheme of things. 

_One of the basic trends in Russia’s foreign policy during the past 
fifty years—under the Tsars as well as under the Soviets—has been 
the prodigious effort to avoid a war on two fronts—with Germany 
in the west and with Japan in the east. Moreover, problems affect- 
ing the foreign policy of the U.S.S.R. have been further complicated 
by the fact that its economic importance, both as an undeveloped 
market for manufactured goods and as a source of foodstuffs and 
raw materials, has been a constant temptation for advanced in- 
dustrial countries which hoped to find in Russia, especially the 
Ukraine and the Caucasus, the Lebensraum formerly open in 
Africa, Asia, and the Americas. 

(3) Although Russian intellectuals and dissident Army generals 
were purged, the Soviet régime has not yet been fully able to con- 
solidate and integrate the vast territories that are already under its 
control. Furthermore, its class structure and its economy did not re- 
quire foreign conquests as a prerequisite of domestic stability. This 
accounts also for the fact that the functions of the Gosplan are 
closely interwoven with the Politbureau, which determines its 
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policies. This interlocking control of the entire national economy 
has given the government its extraordinary power and its excep- 
tional stability ; and it paved the way for Russia’s powerful military 
machine and its formidable resistance. 

(4) The Spanish civil strife and the fiasco of the Non-Interven- 
tion Accord widened the gap between the Western Powers and the 
U.S.S.R. Similarly, the ill-fated Munich Pact and its counterpart,- 
the’ Nazi-Soviet Agreement, cancelled each other out in terms of 
violations of existing treaty agreements and utter disregard of 
generally accepted principles of international law. 

-(5) A series of extenuating circumstances resulted in deeply 
embedded anxieties which still prevail in the Kremlin and in 
Downing Street. There have also been profound psychological 
factors, as well as economic and military factors, in the political 
situation. It is submitted that the psychological factors have been 
among the significant imponderables that shaped the course of 
recent history. Accordingly, shifts in Soviet foreign policy and 
concurrent international relations have been determined by in- 
ternal problems (industrialization, socialization, deification of 
Stalin,“ periodic purges, etc.); by shifting pressures in the con- 
stellation of hostile foreign Powers; by the persecution complex of 
the Soviet régime; and by the ébb and flow of the revolutionary 
tide throughout the world. 

(6) Ernest Renan’s keen observation that a common enemy 
unites men more than a common joy is of particular significance in 
the present political scheme of things. To be sure, there are certain 
organic. defects in the coveted strong Anglo-Soviet-American coali- 
tion: military, psychological, and political. These divergencies 
could become, as they have been in the past, serious limitations, 
capable of weakening and disintegrating the coalition. One argu- 
ment frequently advanced is that the coalition consists of hetero- 
geneous elements with different ideologies, and that this will pre- 
vent their really organizing joint action against the common enemy. 
Undoubtedly these subterranean psychological factors account, in 
large measure, for the lack of a genuine supreme Allied war coun- 
cil, for the absence to date of a global military strategy, and for 
the disintegrated global political war. l 

The Soviet leaders are cognizant of this situation. Yet they con- 


ë Charles Prince, “A Psychological Study of Stalin,” Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 22 (1945). 
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tend that the barriers are surmountable, provided sincere efforts 
are made by the respective leaders of the governments comprising 
the coalition to achieve the desired aims, namely, the destruction 
of the Hitlerite state. The official Soviet point of view has again 
been formulated on the eve of the formal opening of the second 
front: 


“It would be ridiculous to deny the difference in ideologies and social 
systems of the countries composing the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition. 
But does this preclude the possibility and expediency of joint action on 
the part of members of this coalition against the common enemy who 
holds out the threat of enslavement for them? It certainly does not... . 
We have facts and events pointing to a progressive ‘rapprochement be- 
tween the members of the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition and their unit- 
ing into a single fighting alliance against the Italo-German coalition.”® 


Here is Russia’s bid for a common understanding, mutual trust, 
broad collaboration, and, above all, for an effective and lasting 
Anglo-Soviet-American coalition. The official Soviet point of view 
bearing on post-war problems has recently been expounded in no 
uncertain terms. The contention is that the Soviet Union occupies 
one-sixth of the world’s territory, and has proved itself the most 
powerful continental nation; hence it should have one of the’ most 
decisive voices in post-war reconstruction. The Soviet Union has 
withstood the brunt of Hitler’s hordes and consequently suffered 
more than any other of the United Nations. This trend of thought 
appears in print over the signatures of the leading Soviet spokes- 
men: It is therefore reasonable to assume that the Soviet Union will 
need a firm peace in order to restore its wrecked economy. 

(7) Responsible British spokesmen have recently voiced semi- 
official opinion ‘that security in Western Europe depends upon se- 
curity in Eastern Europe, which only Russia can guarantee; hence 
European peace will depend upon the “continuous vigilance” of 
Britain and Russia in collaboration. This was the basic principle of 
the Anglo-Soviet Agreement of May 26, 1942, pledging codperation 

. for twenty years.®’ Similarly, on the basis of numerous declarations 


© From Joseph V. Stalin’s speech.to the Moscow Soviet on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the October Revolution in Russia, Nov. 6, 1942. Associated Press 
dispatch in New York Times, Nov. 7, 1942. 

s Nikolai Malinin, O C’eliakh Vojne (“Concerning Aims of War”), Vojnart 
Raboctj Klass (“War and the Working Class”), No. 3 (July 1, 1943), pp. 11-16. 

6! See editorial in T'he Times (London), Mar. 10, 1948. 
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from the Kremlin and relevant theses analyzed in Soviet journals 
during the past three years, it is reasonable to assume that Soviet 
Russia will not be interested in a Bolshevization of Europe after 
the present conflict, preferring political stability to social revolution 
in the region west of her historical frontiers. 

However, it is unlikely that the Soviet government will be willing 
' to effect a firm alliance with the Western Powers affecting the Euro- 
pean scene to the exclusion of the Pacific area, especially the Far 
East. For, relationships between the Kuomintang under the leader- 
ship of Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese Communists have been, 
and still are, very precarious. But the present governments of 
both Russia and China are resolved to defeat their formidable 
common enemy, i.e., Japan, the Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact 
of April 18, 1941, notwithstanding. Therein lies the hope of an 
effective alliance of the United Nations. 

It is, therefore, submitted that a genuine understanding between 
Soviet Russia, the United States, China, and Great Britain is in- 
dispensable for the future peace of the world. But such an under- 
standing will remain less than effective as long as the deeply em- 
bedded prejudices and suspicions continue in Moscow, London, 
Chungking, and Washington. Moreover, an effective understanding 
and subsequent coalition are both feasible and probable, provided 
the respective foreign-policy-makers transcend all other pre- 
dilections and approach the problems and dangers facing the world 
from the point of view of an international spirit of coöperation, and 
make a gradual, universal application of the doctrines of economic 
security, social justice, and political liberty. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
WOMEN AND NATIONAL PARTY ORGANIZATION 


MARGUERITE J. FISHER AND BETTY WHITEHEAD 
Syracuse University 


For the first time in American history, the majority of the voters in 
the presidential election of 1944 will be women. That party managers 
have realized this fact has been evidenced by their special appeals to the 
feminine vote in campaign literature, public statements, and manage- 
ment techniques. Furthermore, in a growing number of cases, women 
have been entrusted with responsible functions in party organization 
which up to now have been reserved for men. To cite but one example in 
_ national party structure, there is the appointment for the first time of a 
woman to serve as secretary of the Democratic national committee. 

The unusual political responsibilities and opportunities which war 
conditions have made available to women bring up the question of the 
progress they have been able to achieve in national party organization 
during the years since the adoption of the suffrage amendment in 1920. 
In 1938, an analysis of the formal status of women in the national party 
organizations was made by Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge, and included 
in her volume, Women in the Twentieth Century, published as one of a 
series of monographs on “Recent Social Trends in the United States,” 
under the direction of President Hoover’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends, As a formal measure o? women’s status in national party organi- 
zation, Miss Breckinridge examined their participation in the national 
conventions and their position on the national committees of both parties 
from 1892, when they were first represented in a convention, through 
1932. ' 

The present study carries Miss Breckinridge’s investigation through 
the 1936, 1940, and 1944 nominating conventions. The data used in both 
studies were obtained from the official convention records and from re- 
plies of national committeewomen to questionnaires. 

Although they made their first appearance at the Republican conven- 
tion in 1892, when three were seated as alternates, Miss Breckinridge 
found that few women attended national conventions until 1920, shortly 
before the ratification of the suffrage amendment. In 1900, women were 
represented by one official delegate in each of the two major party con- 
ventions; in 1908 and 1912, by two; and in 1916 the number rose to five 
in the Republican and eleven in the Democratie convention.2 - 

With suffrage for women practically assured, the Democratic conven- 


1 8ophonisba P. Breckinridge, Women in the Twentieth Century (New York 
1933). 2 Ibid., pp. 275-278. 
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TABLE I 


WOMEN DELEGATES AND ALTERNATES IN BEPUBLICAN AND 
DEMOCBATIO NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 
1892-1944 


Republicans 


Delegates Alternates 





TABLE It 


WOMEN ON MAJOR NATIONAL CONVENTION COMMITTEES 






Permanent Organi- 
zation 

Credentials 

Rules and Order of 
Business 

Platform and Reso- 
lutions 


Totals 


tion of 1920 seated 93 women as delegates and 206 as alternates. In addi- 
tion, women were given generous representation on committees. Feminine 
participation was further increased in the Democratic convention of 1924, 
which included 199 women delegates and 310 alternates. Further evidence 
of the increasing rôle assigned to women was found in the fact that three 
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of the four major convention committees, i.e., Permanent Organization, 
` Credentials, and Rules and Order of Business, included 20 women as 
members. These three committees, plus the Committee. on Platform 
and Resolutions, play a major part in convention activities, and the 
number of women included in their membership is a significant indication 
of the status accorded to women delegates. 

In 1928, however, feminine participation in.the Democratic convention 

declined. There were 152 women delegates and 263 alternates, and only 12° 
served as committee members. In 1932, the final year of Miss Breckin- 
ridge’s study, the number of women delegates increased over 1928, but 
their participation did not equal the high point of 1924. There were 208 
delegates and 270 alternates in the 1932 Democratic convention, but 
only eight women served on the four major committees.’ 
. In continuing Miss Breckinridge’s study into later years, it was found 
that the peak representation for Democratic women occurred in 1936, 
when 252, or 14 per cent of the delegates to the convention, were women, 
while 333 served as alternates. A total of 17 women were members of the 
four major committees of the convention, nine on the Committee on Per- 
manent Organization, three on Credentials, four on Rules and Order of 
Business, and.one on Platform and Resolutions. In addition, women were 
named to the following honorary positions: committee for notification 
of presidential nominee, 13; committee for notification of vice-presidential 
nominee, 19; honorary vice-presidents, five; honorary secretaries, 20; 
assistant secretaries, 16; assistant parliamentarian, one; and assistant 
tally clerk, one. Participation of women in convention proceedings in- 
cluded 13 seconds to nominations made by men, and the offering of six 
resolutions—five of courtesy, extending thanks and appreciation to vari- 
ous people concerned with the convention, and one on routine organiza- 
tion. 

A down curve began in 1940, when 208 delegates and 347 alternates at 
the Democratic convention were women, the women delegates represent- 
ing 12 per cent of the official convention membership. Only nine of the 
delegates were placed on the major convention committees—eight on 
Credentials and one on Platform and Resolutions. This was less than half 
the committee representation of women in 1924. In the less important 
positions, eight women served on the presidential notification committee, 
ten on the vice-presidential; thirty-nine served as assistant secretaries, 
and one as assistant tally clerk. The 1940 Democratic platform included, 
however, the following plank: “We will continue our efforts to achieve 
equality of opportunity for men and women without impairing the social 
legislation which promotes true equality by safeguarding the health and 
safety, and economic welfare, of women workers. The right to work for 

3 Ibid., pp. 277-278. 
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compensation in both public and private employment is an inalienable 
privilege of women as well as men, without distinction as to marital status.” 

The 1944 Democratice convention, which might have been expected 
to show an increased percentage of women delegates, instead revealed a 
continuing downward trend. There were 174 women delegates and 332 
alternates, the number of delegates being smaller than at any convention 
since 1928. In the organization and conduct of the convention, however, 
women were accorded more recognition than at any previous time. There 
were more women on the four major committees: 42 on Platform and 
Resolutions (half the membership of the committee); six on Rules and ' 
Order of Business; five on Credentials; and five on Permanent Organiza- 
tion. For the first time in the history of the Democratic party, or of any 
major party, women were selected as co-chairmen ofall the major conven- 
tion committees. Another important gain was the fact that women served 
for the first time as major officers of a national convention, one as perma- 
nent assistant chairman, and one as permanent secretary. For the first 
time, also, two women delivered major addresses on matters of party 
policy at evening sessions of the convention. 

The history of women in the Republican national convention parallels 
to some extent the Democratic record, if we bear in mind the larger size of: 
the Democratic conventions. In 1920, the Republicans seated 27 women 
delegates and 129 alternates; in 1924, 120 delegates and 277 alternates. In 
the 1924 convention, 25 women served on three of the four major com- 
mittees’ Permanent Organization, Credentials, and Rules and Order of 
Business. In 1928, only 70 women delegates and 264 alternates attended 
the convention, with eight serving on committees. In 1932, the curve 
turned upward, with 87 delegates and 307 alternates. Seventeen were 
included in the four major convention committees.‘ ` 

Continuing Miss Breckinridge’s study to 1936, the trend again turned 
downward, reaching the lowest point since women gained the vote, with 
- only 61 women delegates (six per cent of the convention) and 222 ‘alter 
nates. Of the delegates, five served on the Committee on Permanent 
Organization, two on Credentials, four on Rules and Order of Business, 
and one on Platform and Resolutions. In honorary positions, six women 
were on the presidential notification committee, twelve on the vice- 
presidential; there were seven women honorary vice-presidents, and one 
tally clerk. Three women seconded nominations and two offered resolu- 
tions, one on committee organization, the other to dispense with the 
reading of committee names. 

The Republican convention of 1940 seated 78 women delegates (eight - 
per cent of the convention) and 231 alternates. This represents a slight 
rise over 1936, but does not regain the status of 1932, and is a long way 

‘ Ibid., pp. 276-287. l 
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from the high point of 1924. Eleven women served on major committees— 
seven on Permanent Organization and four on Rules and Order of Bus- 
iness. This is less than fifty per cent of the committee participation of 
women in 1924. Among the less important committee assignments, one 
woman was a member of the presidential notification committee, two of 
the vice-presidential. Eight served as honorary vice-presidents; one as 
tally clerk; two as assistant secretaries; and one as assistant reporter. 
One nominating speech, five seconding speeches, and five resolutions 
(two on committee organization and three of courtesy) were made by 
women. Thus the following statement, made by Miss Breckinridge in 
1933, seems to apply as well to later years: “There is no protest from the 
men when the women softly or vehemently offer resolutions, and second 
nominations with deferential grace. The decorative aspects of women 
delegates are appreciated. If, however, the appointment of women to 
positions of potential responsibility is a guide, they have not gained in 
influence during the brief time during which it is possible to compare 
their opportunities.’ 

The number of women delegates at the 1944 Kone convention 
was the largest at any convention since 1924. However, the 99 delegates 
and 264 alternates did not equal the peak reached in that earlier year. 
As was true of the Democratic party, women were granted greater recog- 
nition on the four major committees than at any previous convention, 
with 30 on Platform and Resolutions, six on Rules and Order of Business, 
four on Permanent Organization, and three on Credentials. For the first 
time in the history of the party, women were given equal representation 
with men on the important Committee on Platform and Resolutions. It 
was also the first time that a woman delivered one of the major addresses 
at the convention. 

In both the Republican and Democratie conventions since 1920, 
women have appeared in larger numbers as alternates than as delegates. 
In answer to a questionnaire sent by the authors, a Republican national 
committeewomen points out that “women are generally afraid to file as 
delegates. When we approach them on the subject, they reply that men 
don’t want women delegates. So—the women file as alternates.” Women 
cannot play an important part in the national conventions, however, un- 
less they are seated as delegates, and they cannot become delegates unless 
they are willing to compete with men for the positions. 

Reflecting the importance accorded the women’s vote in the presiden- 
tial election of 1944, both parties incorporated in their platforms a plank 
favoring a constitutional amendment providing for equal rights. In both 
platforms the support of the equal rights amendment is coupled with 
the principle of equal pay for equal work. The Democratic plank reads 

5 Ibid., p. 290. 
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as follows: “We favor Federal legislation assuring equal pay for equal 
work regardless of sex. We recommend to Congress the submission of a - 
Congressional Amendment for equal rights for women.” 

Turning from the presidential nominating conventions to the Demo- 
cratic and Republican national committees, we find that women were 
granted equality in formal representation soon after the suffrage amend- 
ment was adopted—in 1920 in the case of the Democrats, and in 1924 
in that of tke Republicans. Thus in these bodies women have equal repre- 
sentation, in name at least, with each state and territory represented by 
one woman and one man. To what extent are women participating signi- 
ficantly on these committees of which they are members? What kind of 
women are they? And how important is their influence? 

Again following Miss Breckinridge’s procedure, a questionnaire was 
sent to all national committeewomen requesting information pertinent 
to these questions. Eighteen of the 45 Democratic committeewomen and 
23 of the 53 Republican committeewomen responded; and from the re- 
plies it has been possible to extract the following data bearing on the rôle 
of women 2s members of the national committees. 

Of the 18 Democratic women responding, the great majority have 
worked up to their present positions through other party offices. Only 
three have held no other office in the party, and many have been precinct, 
ward, city, county, and state committee members and officers. Many also 
have been officers in Democratic women’s clubs. Two have served as 
presidential electors, and three as convention delegates. In addition to 
these party positions, 11 of the 18 have held public: office, including a 
variety of local, county, state, and national positions. These range from 
clerk in town court to United States minister to Norway, and include an 
executive secretary to a governor, three memberships in state legislatures, 
four memberships in local boards of education, and one membership 
in a county board of supervisors. The average for the group of 11 is two 
public offices. These women have spent from six to 32 years in politics, 
with an average of 19 years. 

Each Democratic committeewoman belongs to at least one women’s 
organization aside from-party clubs, and the average number of member- 
ships is four. Those most often mentioned are: the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, nine; the League of Women Voters, eight; and the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, seven. 
Tn all, 23 organizations of more than local scope are listed. 

Most of these Democratic national committeewomen state that they 
have worked for a number of civic issues during their political careers. 
Predominant on their lists of special fields of interest are the following, 


$ This is a larger coverage than that obtained by Miss Breckinridge, who re- 
ceived replies from 11 Democratic and 12 Republican committeewomen. 
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in order: child welfare, education, women in industry, consumer problems, 
juvenile delinquency, and foreign affairs, There is a marked ‘similarity 
between the special fields of interest listed by the committeewomen of 
1944 and those mentioned by the committeewomen canvassed by Miss 
Breckinridge in 1933. 

The 23 Republican committeewomen returning. questionnaires in- 
dicated a similar pattern of activities, interesis, and opinions. The major- 
ity have worked up from less important party offices; only four are hold- 
ing their first party office at this time. In addition to service in precinct, 
city, county, and state committees, they have been active in Republican 
women’s clubs, and nine have served as convention delegates, seven as 
alternates. Turning to the field of public service, we find that 12 of these 
Republican committeewomen have held public office in their city, county, 
or state. Three have been elected to state legislatures and four to school 
boards. ‘The group includes a former state treasurer, a city prosecutor, a 
police magistrate, and a state’s attorney. The average number of public 
offices held by these 12 women is one and one half. The group of commit- 
teewomen responding have spent from nine to 25 years in politics, averag- 
ing 19 years. 

Each of these Republican women belongs to at least one women’s or- 
ganization outside the party, and the average woman belongs to three. 
Fourteen indicate membership in the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, while three list each of the following affiliations: Daughters of the 
American Revolution, League of Women Voters, Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and the Young Women’s Christian Association. Republican com- 
mitteewomen, like their Democratic sisters, are interested in civic issues 
centering around child welfare, women in industry, education, and war 
activities such as the American Red Cross. 

Both Republican and Democratic national committeewomen were 
asked to express their opinions regarding the influence of women on the 
national committees, and the lines along which such influence is felt. 
Two-thirds of the 41 women answering the questionnaire believed that 
they had a genuine influence on national committee policies and proce- 
dures, but about one-third stated in rather strong terms that the influence 
of the women members was negligible. Among the opinions expressed by 
Republican committeewomen in the latter group were the following: “We 
are known mostly for our nuisance value”; “Of less value today than 
twenty years ago”; “There are some women who have influence, but they 
have to be pretty big women” ; “There are many women on the committee 
who have nothing but a feminine viewpoint, and those women have in- 
fluence only when matters concerning women are being considered”; 
‘Women are not as important as they should be, due to two reasons: first, 
many men do not want women to participate, except to do the chore-boy 
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type of politics, and second, some women feel rather inferior and reluctant 
to take their rightful place, or else they are too aggressive”; “A woman’s 
influence on the national committee is frequently a direct reflection of 
her power in her own state. Much depends upon the attitude of the male 
member from her state also, for in many instances there is jealousy for 
the limelight. Only a few women members have real influence, largely be- 
cause in many instances their selection is dictated by logrolling rather than 
fitness or ability. Personal wealth gives them influence in some instances, 
but frequently this merely means that they seek publicity and are not 
necessarily competent.” 

About a third of the Democratic committeewomen shared the same 
point of view. To quote them in their own words: “Unfortunately, women 
have little or no influence on the national committee. In most instances, 
women are never consulted concerning patronage”; “The majority of 
women have little influence, unless they have a strong personality. During 
the past ten years the Democratic committee has given women more recog- 
nition, having included them on important committees. As they partici- 
pate on these committees, they should be helpful in assisting to formulate 
the policies of the party”; “I do not consider the influence of the women ` 
important, and see no immediate prospect of it becoming anything. more 
than personal and indirect’’;,“I do not consider that women on the’ 
national committee have any influence, important or otherwise. In my 
state, the national committeeman got, used to politics without women 
and, consciously or unconsciously, he has never recognized the fact that 
they vote, let alone that they’ are capable of functioning politically. 
Women are still on the outside looking in.” 

Several: women in both parties stressed the point that the influence of 
the national committeewoman is in proportion to her political influence 
in the community or district from which she comes. It was thought by 
others that as women become more experienced organization workers, 

- they achieve more power on the national committees. An- appreciable 
number of committeewomen agreed that their influence was primarily in 
the details and mechanics of procedure rather than in basic policy-making. 
Several women expressed the opinion that their influence had been largely 
concerned with questions of social welfare, since, to quote one statement, 
‘women are consulted oftener on such subjects because they are sup- 
posed to know more e about child welfare, old age pensions, and such social 
problems.” 

The committeewomen were asked to suggest ways of improving the 
position of women in party organization. There was general agreement on 
. four points: (1) Women must be better informed on current affairs, and 
thus more adequately equipped to make their opinions heard. (2) Women 
must support party organization and activities with greater energy and 
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loyalty. In the words of one committeewoman, “too many women work at 
polities only when the bands are playing and the flags are waving.” (3) 
The masses of women must be aroused from their political apathy, and 
as this is accomplished it will raise the status of women political leaders. 
(4) Strong women candidates must be supported, to enhance the prestige 
of women generally. As one Republican committeeewoman stated, “too 
many times in the past we have supported women just because they were 
women rather than because they had the background and training for the 
job they sought. When such women are elected and fail to do a good job, it 
is a reflection on all of us.” 

Other suggestions offered by one or more committeewomen included 
the following: “Women should be less personal and more objective’; 
‘they should take greater part in the money-raising activities of the 
parties” ; “women should not try to impress the men that they know more 
than the men do”; “women should be more practical and less idealistic— 
they must learn when it is necessary to compromise”; “too many women 
feel that they are superior to political bosses, This gives party leaders the 
conviction that women are political trouble-makers and do not belong in 
strictly party positions.” 

There was, however, a distinct split of opinion on the means of reach- 
ing these and other ends. One side believed that women should organize, 
work, and vote as a group; the other believed that they should work, not 
as women, but as individuals, shoulder to shoulder with men, gaining 
positions, not through pressure on the part of their sex, but through their 
ability. 

If it can be assumed that these 41 committeewomen are representative 
of their feminine colleagues on each national committee, the findings of 
this study would seem to agree in general with those arrived at by Miss 
Breckinridge in 1933. As the earlier study concluded: “The committee- 
woman is often a mere shadow of the committeeman, but she is 2 woman. 
The door has opened a little.” ” Comparing the opinions of the committee- 
women of 1944 with those expressed i in 1933, it is obvious that the door 
has opened farther during the last ten years. On the other hand, the door 
is still not wide open. Too large a proportion of the national committee- 
women still feel strongly that their influence is negligible in basic policy 
determination. 

T Ibid., p. 288. 


MEETING THE NEEDS FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
REVENUES IN THE POSTWAR ERA 


W. BROOKE GRAVES AND KARL W. H. SCHOLZ! 
Philadelphia Committee on Public Affairs 


“The financing of government in the South presents an important field 
of study. The needs in relation to sources of revenue are greater in the 
South than in other parts of the nation. The South has relied heavily on 
the property tax to meet these needs, but it has also experimented widely 
with other forms of taxation. It has depended on federal grants to a great 
extent, though it has had difficulty in meeting certain conditions set up 
for some of these grants. The whole subject of government finance needs 
to be furthar studied and the experiences of the various states in the area 
need to be compared and contrasted. Materials will be found in state re- 
.ports, in the reports of federal agencies which distribute grants-in-aid, 
and in the findings of various groups which have studied the general 
problem, es, for example, the Advisory Committee on Education which 
reported to the President in 1939, and the Committee on Intergovern- ` 
mental Fiscal Relations set up by the Department of the Treasury.’’ 

_ Much of the foregoing comment by a group of Southern political scien- 
tists with special reference to the Southern region is equally applicable to 
‘ states in other sections of the country. It has often been alleged that the 
American tax system, in so far as it may be called a system at all, isa 
survival cf the horse-and-buggy age. The thousands of small local taxing 
jurisdictions existing throughout the country—some 165,000 of them— 
are striking evidence of our antiquated methods of levying and collecting 
taxes. In Pennsylvania alone—and many other states are in a worse con- 
dition—there are approximately 5,200 local units of government, half of 
them school districts, and all of them with the power to tax and to incur 
debt. 

I. THE PLIGHT OF THE LOCAL UNITS 


Limitations on Local Taxing Powers. In the face of the multiplicity of 
taxing jcrisdictions, the base on which these agencies may levy taxes has 
become increasingly narrow. Local communities in Pennsylvania are not 
permitted to tax sources of tax revenue preémpted by the state. Moreover, 


1 Mr. Graves, author of American State Government, is now serving ag recruiting 
representative, Third U. 8. Civil Service Region, Philadelphia. Mr. Schols is a pro- 
fessor of economics in the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania. The authors are indebted to William C. Beyer, director of the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research, for numerous constructive suggestions 
and other generous assistance. 

2 From Governmental Problems of the Post-War Period; Research Suggestions for 
Southern Political Scientists (University of Alabama, 1948), pp. 8-9. 
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the state constitution prohibits levying any taxes which are not uniform 
on a given class of subjects. A progressive tax on net personal incomes 
based on ability to pay, recognized by tax authorities as an equitable tax, 
cannot be levied even’ by the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, let alone 
by local communities within the state. 

Results of Inability to Raise Adequate Local Revenues. Parallel with the 
increase in the number of units of local government, there has been a 
tremendous increase in the number and scope of the functions of govern- 
ment performed, with a corresponding increase in the total expenditures 
incurred. Because of the narrow tax base available to meet these expand- 
ing local needs for public expenditures, local communities have been hard 

. pressed to find sources of revenue adequate to meet the financial burden 
imposed on them. They have increased the tax on real estate values, often 
beyond the point of fairness and equitability. They have tried, within 
the constitutional limita imposed upon them, to devise new tax forms. 
They have made extensive use of their constitutional or statutory borrow- 
ing power, many of them rushing headlong into debt. Not least important 
of the methods which they have tried has been the appeal to the larger 
units of government for financial assistance; and thus have grown up the 
extensive systems of federal and state grants-in-aid. In view of the per- 
plexing problems which face the local communities in the post-war era, 
it becomes important that we analyze now the effects of the grant-in-aid 
system, and that we consider ways and means of meeting the state and 
local needs for revenue. 


U. FUNDAMENTAL ASSUMPTIONS 


Any proposal for meeting the financial needs of the state and local units 

after the war must of necessity be based on certain assumptions, of which 
‘three are here important. 

Trend toward Centralization. We may as well accept the fact that the 
development of modern science has made it not only possible but neces- 
sary for government to function in larger units than heretofore. Machinery 
and new methods of transportation and communication have changed our 
way of life. The diminishing importance of space has made government at 
long range possible; the increasing significance of the time factor has stim- 
ulated the demand for speed in governmental activity. Power has passed 
from one unit to the next successively higher, in one jurisdiction after 
another, both here and abroad. Counties, cities, and towns have lost to 
the states, the states to the nation; and now it seems likely that the nation 
will likewise shift some power to some international organization designed 
to maintain peace and order in the family of nations. Politicians have de- 
nounced this trend, while scholars have expressed apprehension about the 
speed with which centralization has advanced, if not about centralization 
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,as such. Whether we like it or not, it is here, and as far as can be seen, it 
is likely to be more rather than less in evidence in the immediate future. 

It is not meant to imply either that this trend toward centralization 
will go on forever or that it cannot be reversed. Certainly there is a point 
beyond which it cannot go, although no mortal may be wise enough to tell 
us precisely where it is. It may not be so far ahead as some are inclined 
to believe. Neither is it to be concluded that centralization has been an 
unmixed blessing; the verdict of the future may be that, in some of its 
forms, it has already gone too far. Since, however, the end is not yet in 
sight, we may well, for the present purpose, concern ourselves less about 
the fact of centralization and more about making adjustments essential 
to the operation of free institutions within the new and somewhat different _ 
framework which results from centralization. 

— Expanding Scope of Governmental Activity. In the second place, we may 
as well accept the idea that government will undertake more activities and 
assume more functions designed to promote the general welfare, and that 
it will enlarge many of the programs that are already under way. One may 
call it bureaucracy, if he chooses, but that, does not in any way diminish 
the significance of the fact that the people are constantly demanding— 

-and getting—more and better service from government at all levels— 
national, state, and local. While this trend, also, may not go on forever, no 
one knows where it will stop. If there is to be left a sizable sphere within 
which the individual ts free to do as he likes, the trend should stop—one 
may even say, it must stop—somewhere well on this side of the assump~ 
tion by government of control over all forms of human activity. Perhaps, 
even here, we may be nearer than we realize to the outermost boundaries ` 
of that expansion. 

Nor should one forget that many of the supposed losses of power oc- 
curring through centralization have been offset, in whole or in part, by: 
the development of new activities and the expansion of older functions 
already being performed by the very units which centralization is sup- 
posed to be destroying. New standards of administrative management 
demand not only that governments do more things, but that they do them 
better; and governments are meeting that challenge. 

Continuance of Federal Financial Assistance to State and Local Govern- 
ments. Finally, we must assume that, by some device or other, the amount 
of financial assistance given to the states by the federal government will 
continue to be very large and that it may even increase. Grants-in-aid for 

-established state activities have grown from the small beginnings made 
in the Morrell land grant act af 1863 to very considerable proportions. 
The number of purposes to which the subsidy system has been applied ‘has 
steadily increased, along with the amounts appropriated. When periods 
of emergency have arisen, enormous additional grants have been made, 
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regardless of the party in power. The Republicans established the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation; the Democrats continued this agency and 
added many others—the Civilian Conservation Corps, the National 
Youth. Administration, the Works Progress Administration, the Public 
Works Administration, etc. It seems reasonable to assume that, in the 
‘critical post-war period, old established grants will be continued as in the 
past, and that new ones will be made in large amounts, the purposes and 
conditions of which will be dependent upon the nature and proportions 
of the emergency. It behooves us now, therefore, to take thought for the 
morrow, before the pressure for immediate action in a critical situation 
precludes the possibility of careful analysis. 


II. POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


Continuance of the Grant-in-Aid System. Grants-in-aid by both the fed- 
eral and state governments for specific purposes have become an impor- 
tant source of “public funds” in states and local communities during re- 
cent years, In the present discussion, consideration will be confined chiefly 
to federal aid payments to the state and local governments which, during 
the fiscal year 1938, for only three forms of public assistance, amounted: 
to over a quarter of a billion dollars. Just before the outbreak of the war 
in 1939, federal aid to states and local communities, in the form of regular, 
permanent grants, reached approximately one-half billion dollars. Sub- 
stantial increases in these grants may be expected in the years to come, 
particularly for public assistance grants under the Social Security Act, 
i for public health, and for public housing. 

In the light of this expansion in the use of so-called “federal funds” to 
help meet local needs, it would appear advisable to examine into possible 
alternatives, perhaps ceaiiting in a radical change in the past and present 
policy of granting federal aid. The states and local communities, being 
either unable or unwilling to pay for new programs of governmental ac- 
tivity, have appealed to the federal government for more and more aid 
for more‘and more purposes. While the amount appropriated for such aid 
has been increased from year to year, this has not been done in accordance 


3 One observer takes exception to this assertion. His views are best stated in his 
own words: “In the first place, the federal government will have financial difficulties 
of its own; and, in the second place, unless the law of the pendulum has been re- 
pealed, there will be a political reaction to the recent policy of increasing federal 
financial aid to the states. In short, I am not at all sure that the trend as here stated 
will inevitably continue; but even ii I were, and I believed it boded ill, I would resist 
it rather than hasten it. I recall the famous retort of the late Senator Penrose to a 
committee of suffragettes who asked his espousal of their cause on the ground that 
woman suffrage was inevitable. He replied, ‘So is death, but I don’t see anyone 
haatening to meet it.’ Lest I be misunderstood, let me hasten to remark that I never 
shared the late Senator’s distaste for woman suffrage.” 
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with any plan. The amount of increase has depended upon the resourceful- 
ness of lobbyists and on the success with which their techniques have been 
applied in the sponsoring of new programs or of increases in existing pro- 
grams. No attempt has been made, either to determine how much federal 
aid should be given to the states and local communities, in relation to their 
over-all needs or to the total national income, or to allocate in some 
equitable and systematic manner the total federal funds to be apportioned 
among the various governmental purposes for which subsidies are desired. 

Federally-collected, State-shared Taxes. A system of federally-collected, 
state-shared taxes might be used to supplement, or at least in part as a 
substitute for, the existing grant-in-aid system; the means test, which is 
widely applied in the allocation of such aid, might be in part dispensed 
with, so that the amount of funds agreed upon would be made available 
to the states as a matter of legal right. Where the grant-in-aid system was 
continued, some means test of eligibility for such grants should be re- 
‘quired, with a view to maximizing the community benefits derived from 
funds made available by the federal government for state and local pur- 
poses. The term “federal funds” is an unfortunate misnomer, for in the 
- last analysis, these funds are collected by the federal government in the 
form of taxes levied against the income of the people. Because federal 
taxes, under present laws, can be more equitably apportioned than locally 
levied taxes, the possibilities of extending the principle of centrally-col- 
lected, locally-shared taxes should be carefully explored. 

Under this proposal, the federal government would serve as the collect- 
ing agency for a portion of the local taxes, which would be refunded in 
accordance with an acceptable formula, considering population, federal 
taxes paid, or other similar criteria to be agreed upon in advance. In 
highway appropriations, for instance, the old formula allotted equal 
weight to population, area, and post-road mileage. Extensive controversy 
has developed out of the current proposal to allot such funds by a formula 
in which one-half of the funds appropriated are allocated on the basis of 
population, one-fourth on area, and one-fourth on post-road mileage. 

If the federal government.were, at the close of the war, to refund an- 
nually to the state and local governments for some years to come ten 
dollars of taxes per capita, paid by the people in the form of federal income 
taxes, this would represent, in the case of the city of Philadelphia, a fund 
of $20,000,000. A similar refund of ten dollars per capita throughout the 
country would mean $1,300,000,000 annually, or less than one week’s 
cost of financing our war effort. But if $20,000,000 additional tax revenue 
had to be raised locally by increasing the levy on real estate values in 
Philadelphia, it would necessitate increasing the city tax rate, which many 
regard as too high already, by practically 50 per cent. 

The differences between obtaining grants-in-aid and obtaining federal 
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tax refunds by the states or local governments are rather obvious. 8o- 
called ‘federal funds” would come to the states and’ their subdivisions 
without strings attached, and without wirepulling and political maneuver- 
ing to get them. A broad provision that these funds should be used for local 
capital expenditures, as planned and recommended by the local planning 
commission, might be considered, but it is believed that control over the 
allocation of the refunds should be under local authority and not centered 
in the federal government. Funds collected by the federal government 
would be refunded as a matter of legal right, and not by requiring definite 
proof of need, as is the case with many of the current federal grants-in- 
aid. ' 

Modernizing the State Tax System. It has been argued that it would be 
sounder procedure to aim at state and local tax reform, through constitu- 
tional amendments if necessary, in the interest of efficiency, economy, and 
equity in levying state and local taxes, rather than to centralize the taxing 
power in the hands of the federal government. Certainly the effort to 
achieve such reform should not be diminished; on the other hand, the 
solution of immediate postwar financial problems cannot be suspended 
while further efforts at reform are carried on. Constitutional revision in 
the states proceeds at a snail’s pace. Few movements for revision ever get 
to the convention stage, and of those that do, very few indeed actually 
result in the adoption of revised constitutions. The prescribed processes 
for piecemeal amendment are so difficult to operate that, in most states, 
progress by this method is almost equally difficult. The proposal for 
change, by whatever method, arouses such determined resistance on the 
part of entrenched groups that the prospect of solution of the tax problem 
by the time-honored processes of state and local action seems extremely 
remote. . 

Our inquiries into overlapping taxes and possible ways of allocating 
sources of revenue to the three levels of government should go on, and 
undoubtedly will result ultimately in a more orderly and equitable rev- 
enue system than we now have. Once we have arrived at some degree of 
agreement on the broad outlines of such a system, there is likely to be 
more rapid progress toward state and local revision than we have had in 
the past. 


IV. WHAT COURSE SHALL WBE FOLLOW? 


An effort has been made to indicate the framework within which a 
choice of method or methods in the handling of the postwar needs of 
state and local governments for funds will have to be made. Many of the 
states have not, in recent years, been able to provide the revenues they 
need, under the shackles of outworn constitutional provisions affecting 
their taxing powers. As a substitute for making the necessary changes in 
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their constitutions, they have sought federal aid. Former Governor Pin- 
* chot of Pennsylvania, for instance, was among the first—if not the first— 
of the governors of the states to appeal for federal assistance in the relief 
crisis of 1932, and Pennsylvania, a populous and wealthy state, might, if . 
it had had a modern tax system, have met its own needs fairly easily. 
- By seeking aid from afar, the states have to a large extent forfeited their 
‘control over their own affairs. Their citizens pay the tax bill anyway, in 
the form of federal taxes, if not in that of state taxes, and in so doing, 
they have surrendered to senators and representatives from other states 
. the determination of the kinds and amount of taxes to be raised from their 

citizens, and the disposition which shall be made of the funds so obtained. 

It seems reasonable to expect that in the postwar era, the need for pub- 
_lic funds will be great. Governor Dewey has recently said that the state 
and local units will be relatively free from debt after the war, and therefore 
in a stronger position financially than the federal government. Even so, 
they will still expect federal, assistance if the going gets tough, as very 
likely it will. The habit of expecting such assistance is well established, 
and it is not likely now to be reversed, no matter how strongly some may 
believe that the states should avail themselves of this favorable opportu- ` 
ity for reversing it. : , 

.. There are, as has been shown, three ways of meeting the financial 
problem which will confront the states and many local communities after 
the war. Which one shall they adopt? The course that they ought to fol- 
low is perfectly clear—they ought to put their financial houses in order. 
‘This they have made no serious effort to do in the past; if they should do 
it now, they could, in all probability, get along reasonably well without 
wholesale financial assistance from the federal government. Perhaps one 
way of accelerating tax revision at the lower levels of government would 
` be to remove Santa Claus from the upper level. A strong case might be 
made for a federal policy that would force state arid local governments to 
bestir themselves in the matter.of revenues rather than for pursuing, 
as in the past, or as seems likely in the future—a policy that would lull . 
them to sleep. From that sleep there might be a dreadful awakening! 

It is probably merely wishful thinking, however, to expect either that 
the states will themselves reform their financial policies and procedures 
in time to meet the postwar needs, or that the federal government will 
compel them to do so. We are confronted, then, with an unwelcome choice 
between a continuance of the haphazard grant-in-aid system and the 
adoption of a federally-collected, state-shared tax program. The subsidy 
system is, in a sense, a bribe to the states to increase their spending. It 
may, in some cases, be wasteful. It has been systematic and consistent 
only in its adherence to the principle of raiding the federal treasury. But 
it is not likely soon to be abandoned. The politics of the situation points 
‘clearly to its continuance. The senators’ and representatives from the | 
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many states that have the votes and that need the money are not likely 
to settle for less than they have been getting. But always the amount of 
federal aid should be kept at the minimum necessary to aid states with 
limited resources to maintain essential services at a minimum acceptable 
standard, and the states and local communities should be required to 
carry as much of the burden themselves as they can. Locally raised money ` 
is less likely to be spent lavishly than money received as a “gift” from the 
federal government. 

There are many objections, also, to federally-collected, state-shared 
taxes, one of the most imporiant of which is the possibility that the plan 
might lead to further centralization of the taxing power in the hands of the 
federal government. As Chief Justice Marshall said in quite a different 
connection, “the power to tax is the power to destroy”; increasing con- 
centration of the taxing power in the federal government might lead ul- 
timately to the complete destruction of the state and local tax autonomy. 
Moreover, to accept the principle of centrally-collected and locally-shared 
taxes as a matter of legal right is an Implied admission of failure to achieve 
state and local tax reforms, designed to make possible levying equitable 
taxes by the state and local governments. 

It has been argued also that, unsatisfactory as the subsidy system is, 
to go from it to federally-collected, state-shared taxes is to jump from the- 
frying pan into the fire. Under a system of federal grants for specific pur- 
poses, the amount of federal aid hes to bear some reasonable relationship 
to specific purposes and specific needs, while under the latter, the grants 
would be for general purposes of the states only, and the sky might be the 
limit. Much larger sums might come back to the states under this plan 
than under the grant-in-aid system, and, it is argued, the evils inherent 
in having “gift” money. to spend would ‘be correspondingly magnified. 

Another possible objection arises from the difficulties likely to be en- 
countered in devising an acceptable formula for the distribution of the 
shared taxes. It will prove immeasurably more difficult, says one writer, 

. to devise an appropriate formula than to say that there should be one. If 
such a formula were devised by Congress, it might be written by a pen 
guided by sectional interests rather than by considerations of justice, and 
it might change with the changing political complexion of Congress, thus 
introducing a high degree of instability into state finances. While every 
proposed change of major policy should be examined with a view to fore- 
seeing the worst possible outcome of its adoption, this dire prediction 
exaggerates the instability cf Congress and suggests a too ready willing- 
ness to expect the worst. 

Not all taxes, of course, can be centrally collected to advantage. Careful 
selection must be made of the taxes to be so handled. Obviously, a tax on 
real estate values should not be centrally collected, nor should a mercantile 
license or other tax on the privilege of doing business. On the other hand, 
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a sales tax—either general or specialized—should, if it is to be effective, 
be so collected. Central collection of such a tax insures lower costs and a 
minimum of evasion due to the making of purchases in areas not included 
within the area in which the tax applies. Similarly, an income or wage tax 
can be best collected centrally. 

In spite of the many objections to and limitations upon the centrally- 
collected, locally-shared principle, it seems definitely preferable to the 
subsidy system—the alternative that seems most likely to prevail. It is 
more economical in collection costs than duplicate collection systems in 
the individual states. The federal collecting machinery is more efficient 
than that in most states; hence there is less opportunity for tax evasion. 
The use of the graduated income tax principle assures fairness and equita- 
bility in the distribution of the tax burden. Most important of all, it 
makes possible the exercise of some control over the amount of federal 
aid given to state and local governments, and restores to them the oppor- 
tunity to determine the uses that shall be made of the money. As such, it 
constitutes a move in the direction of the restoration of the vitality of the 
state and local governments in the management of their own affairs. - 

If such a plan is adopted, care must be taken to establish a situation in 
which the federal government will not take advantage of its position as 

. collecting agency to force conditions upon the states, as has been done on 
many occasions in the past. The Hayden-Cartwright Act of 1934 well il- 
lustrates this practice. Here, funds appropriated to the states for highway 
purposes were made available only to those states which refrained from 
an “excessive” diversion of the funds raised by gasoline and motor vehicle 
taxes. While an amendment to the federal Constitution would give greater 
assurance of continued freedom from federal interference in. the use of the 
funds, it will be necessary, in the absence of such an amendment, to rely 
upon the integrity of Congress. 


Y. A FEDBRAL-STATD FISCAL AUTHORITY 


A few months ago, the United States Treasury’s Committee’ on Inter- 
governmental Fiscal Relations reported, recommending again the estab- 
lishment of a Federal-State Fiscal Authority. Regardless of what the de- 
cision shall ultimately be as among the three alternative methods of meet- 
ing the financial needs of the state and local governments in the postwar 
era, the need for codrdination in the field of intergovernmental fiscal rela- 
tions will still be acute. The problem is a continuing one, and could best 
be dealt with by such a Federal-State Fiscal Authority as the Committee 
proposes. Whatever is done to meet the immediate need will, of necessity, 
be a more or less temporary means of handling an urgent current situation. 
The establishment of such an Authority would provide the machinery for 
developing a long-range fiscal policy on a relatively permanent basis. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Looking at the post-war period, it seems obvious that the government of 
the United States will give more attention to foreign affairs than it has in 
any comparable period of American history. How can the machinery for 
conducting foreign relations best ke orgenized to meet these increasing 
responsibilities? 

The conduct of foreign relations in the modern world is no simple mat- 
ter. Technical experts, intelligence systems, ability to negotiate, national 
political stability, a large and loyal staff of public servants—these are but 
some of the national requisites for effective participation in world affairs. 
The mobilization and organization of the best staff resources in the coun- 
try, the negotiation of national policies, end then of international agree- 
ments, constitute a formidable task under any system of government. 

The conduct of foreign relations is, of course, easiest in a completely 
authoritarian state. It is made immeasurably more difficult by any divi- 
sion of authority. In most non-authoritarian governments, some division 
of authority has been found desirable, even at the expense of occasional 
awkwardness of procedure, because thereby the dangers of usurpation of 
power are minimized. The United States has gone farther than any demo- 
cratic country in dividing responsibility in foreign affairs. Not only is 
there the usual distinction between legislative and executive authority, 
but the independence of the twa branches has been so far underlined that 
the achievement of over-all government policies (as distinct from legislative 
and executive policies) is extremely difficult unless the party relationships 
are just right between the two ends of Pennsvlvania Avenue. More than 
this, we have not yet successfully organized even the executive branch for 
the formulation and execution of foreign policy. Finally, our federal sys- 
tem has made well nigh impossible in the past the acceptance of interna- 


* Now on military leave, serving as Lieutenant (j.g.) in the U. 8. Naval Reserve. 
Opinions expressed in this.article are not to be sonstrued as reflecting the views of 
the Navy Department. i 
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tional responsibility in many important areas like education and labor 
relations which were not considered within the jurisdiction of the national 
government. 

Other contributions to this symposium deal with the first and last of 
these special problems. of division of authority. The present article deals 
with some of the administrative problems arising in the executive branch 
in connection with the conduct of foreign relations. 


II, TRADITIONAL ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATH 


It has been the practice of the United States to insist that all contacts 
with foreign states should take place through the Department of State. 
During the early decades, when our international relations consisted 
mainly of negotiating treaties, maintaining our neutral rights, and pro- 
tecting our citizens abroad, this proved a logical arrangement. It was a 
relatively easy matter to channel all communications and all activities 
relating to foreign affairs through the State Department—the agency 
charged with the responsibility of nce on behalf of the President, 
the nation’s foreign policy. 

However, the widening scope of our Ee relations, increasingly 
touching upon subjects far removed from the background and fields of _ 
training of State Department personnel, led gradually to the establish- 
ment of direct contacts between other United States agencies and foreign 
governments. Thus the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, as 
well as the Army and Navy, sent attachés to diplomatic missions abroad. 
These attachés consulted directly with departments of foreign govern- 
ments, although they did so always under the supervision of the chief of 
the diplomatic mission. During World War I, widespread technical 
contacts were established between the Allied and Associated Governments 
on shipping, food, and production questions. An extensive hierarchy of 
inter-allied committees emerged in which technicians of the various gov- 
ernments worked side by side. In the course of this experience, there de- 
veloped the prototype of the present Combined Boards. The consulting 
officials were able automatically to implement their international decisions 
through administrative regulation of the national agencies to which they 
were attached. During the period following the first World War, the sys- 
tem of attachés continued, and direct foreign contacts of agencies other 
than the State Department was stimulated further through the needs of 
League of Nations technical committees. It is interesting that in spite of 
non-membership by the United States in the League, the machinery of 
United States foreign relations was thus influenced along the lines in- 
tended by some League proponents, viz., to increase contacts among tech- 
nical governmental agencies and with the technical committees of the 
League without the interposition of foreign offices. In 1939, because of 
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confusion in foreign countries due to competition among the field repre- 
sentatives of various agencies, the agricultural and commercial attachés 

“were brought under the direction of the Department of State by Reor- 

ganization Plan No. II. This amalgamation had barely been effected 

when we entered World War II. 


TI. WARTIME EXPERIENCES IN CONDUCTING FOREIGN RELATIONS 


World War II ushered in a new period of dividéd responsibility not 
unlike that of World War I. By its very nature, this war, fought on the 
military, economic, psychological, and diplomatic fronts, has required 2 
tremendous broadening of government activity in foreign relations. The 
net effect has been to reduce the exclusive control of the State Department 
and to increase the responsibility of other agenciés. Inevitably there have 
arisen a host of serious problems in inter-agency relations and in the coör- 
dination of foreign policy, in both its military and civilian aspects. 

. (1) Military Aspects of Wartime Foreign Relations. The military side of 
our foreign relations has involved the coédrdination of United Nations’ 
strategy and operations, and the disposition of men and materials accord- 
ing to master plans. The combined planning of Roosevelt and Churchill, 
each with his technical military staff, has provided the broad framework 
of these plans. In carrying on discussions in behalf of the United States, 
the President has merely continued his traditional and constitutional rôle 
of conductor of American foreign relations. To provide the foundation 
for these discussions, however, and to implement the decisions arrived at, 
a vast expansion of United States. relations with allied governments has 
come about through the medium of the War and Navy Departments. 
Elaborate consultative and planning agencies have been created, generally 
under the aegis of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The subject-matter òf. 
these combined agencies, although generally classed as military, ranges, in 
fact, over a wide variety of matters cutting deeply into foreign policy and 
other civilian activities. No decisions can be taken on the military front 
without considering the potential effects upon our relations with allied and 
neutral countries. Involved are problems of the highest political im- 
portance. For example, how should United Nations forces be deployed 
near countries not members of the United Nations? What policy shall 
be followed by the armed forces toward the governments-in-exile, and 
more particularly toward democratic and fascist groups, toward labor, 
industry, and the churches, when territories are liberated from the enemy? 
What policy limitations shall be placed upon the AMG forces following 
the periods of active military operations? These are but illustrations of the 
many questions with which the military become centrally and vitally 
concerned and on which, for strategic reasons, they must have or provide 
decisive answers. Yet each decision made has far-reaching consequences 
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for the long-term foreign relations of the United States, and consequently 
is of vital concern to the State Department. 

It is not enough to say simply that when peace gives way to war inter- 
national relations become primarily military relations. The war is but a 
passing phase in the continuing relations between nations, and wartime 
relations must therefore be coupled at the beginning and close of war to 
the pre- and post-war policies of the nations involved. While, therefore, 
the armed forces take over many important aspects of international rela- 
tions, they must have continuing collaboration and direction from the 
foreign offices concerned. 

Because the military represent established departments with contacts 
abroad and at home, because the area of their official concern is well 
marked out in practice, because the President is commander-in-chief as . 
well as chief of state in relations with foreign governments, and because 
in war military considerations so clearly take precedence over civilian, it 
has been relatively simple to devise machinery for tying the State Depart- 
ment and other civilian agencies into discussions with the military. It is 
to be presumed that differences of opinion have frequently appeared and 
that smoothly functioning machinery for codrdination of policies and 
operations has not always been present. Yet the inexorable drive of events 
and the wartime balance of power among the various agencies have en- 
couraged decisiveness and discouraged prolonged jurisdictional disputes. 

(2) Civilian Aspects of Conducting Foreign Relations. The difficulties in 
codrdinating civilian activities in foreign affairs have been far greater. 
The creation of a number of emergency agencies which carry on programs 
in the field of foreign relations inevitably led to numerous jurisdictional 
conflicts. The Secretary of State, it was assumed, and explicitly stated on 
several occasions, continued to be responsible for the formulation of 
foreign policies and for the conduct of normal diplomatic relations. How 
was this responsibility to be carried out, and how did it impinge on the 
functions of other agencies? A glance at the executive orders and the presi- 
dential letters bearing on the functions of the more important civilian 
agencies in this area will show something of the character and magnitude 
of the problem. 

(a) Definition of Inter-agency Relationshtps. The Executive Order of July 
30, 1941, setting up the Office of the Coördinator of Inter-American Affairs 
indicated that his office was to act as the codrdinator for all inter-Ameri- 
can activities, but that it was to work very closely with the Department 
of State. The pertinent parts of the order provided that the CIAA should 
do the following: (a) “serve as the center for the coérdination of cultural 
and commercial relations of the Nation affecting Hemisphere defense; 
(b) formulate and execute programs, in codperation with the Department 
of State, which, by effective use of governmental and private facilities in 
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such fields as the arts and sciences, education and travel, the radio, the 
press, and the cinema, will further the national defense and strengthen 
the bonds between the nations of the Western Hemisphere; (c) formulate, 
recommend, and execute programs in the commercial and economic fields 
which, by the effective use of governmental and private facilities, will 
further the commercial well-being of the Western Hemisphere.” 

The Executive Order of July 30, 1941, directed that the Economic 
Defense Board (later called Board of Economic Warfare, and now a part 
of the Foreign Economic Administration) be set up for the purpose of 
“developing and codrdinating policies, plans, and programs designed to. 
protect and strengthen the international economic relations of the United 
States in the interest of national defense.” The order also stated that eco- 
nomic defense meant the conduct of international economic activities re- 
lating to exports, imports, the acquisition and disposition of materials 
and commodities from foreign ccuntries, including preclusive buying, 
transactions in foreign exchange and foreign-owned or controlled prop- 
erty, ete. : eh 

The Executive Order of October 28, 1941, establishing the Office of 

Lend-Lease Administration laid the basis for the working relationship 
between the State Department and OLLA. It provided that “the mas- 
ter agreement with each nation receiving lend-lease-aid, setting forth the 
general terms and conditions:under which such nation is receiving such 
aid, shall continue to be negotiated by the State Department, with the 
advice of the Economic Defense Beard and the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion.” 
_ The Executive Order of February 7, 1942, establishing the War Ship- 
ping Administration, outlined the functions of WSA, but said nothing 
about the rôle of the State Department. Among other things, WSA was to 
“represent the United States Government in dealing with the British Min- 
istry of War Transport and with similar shipping agencies of nations allied 
with the United States in the prosecution of the war, in matters related 
to the use of shipping.” 

The Executive Order of April 30, 1942, defining certain functions and 
duties of the Board of Economic Warfare, provided that the BEW should 
“represent the United States Government in dealing with the economic 
warfare agencies of the United Nations for the purpose of relating the 
Government’s economic warfare program and facilities to those of such 
nations.” It also provided that for the purpose of carrying out its respon- 
sibilities, “the BEW may arrange through the Department of State to 
send abroad such technical, engineering, and economic representatives 
responsible to the Board as the Board may deem necessary.” 

The Executive Order of June 13, 1942, providing for the Office of War 
Information, stipulated that the Director should perform certain func- 
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tions and duties “consistent with the war information policies of the Presi- 
dent and with the foreign policy of the United States and after consulta- 
tion with the Committee on War Information Policy.” 

The President’s letter of March 19, 1943, to Governor Lehman, defining: 
the functions of the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operation 
authorized him “to plan, codrdinate, and arrange for the administration 
of this Government’s activities for the relief of victims of war in areas 
liberated from Axis control through the provision of food, fuel, cloth- 
ing, and other basic necessities,” etc. It also provided that OFRRO’s 
“operations in any specific area abroad will, of course, be subject to the 
approval of the U. 8. military commander in that area so long as military 
occupation continues, and in matters of general foreign policy you will be 
“ guided by the directives of the Secretary of State.” 

In his letter of June 3, 1943, outlining the plan for codrdinating the ac- 
tivities of civilian agencies in liberated areas under the Office of Foreign 
Economic Coérdination, the President insisted that there had to be one 
central point in Washington for the codrdination of such activities and 
said that he looked to the State Department to assume the necessary 
leadership. “I shall rely on you,” he wrote Secretary Hull, “to unify our 
foreign economic activities to the end that coherent and consistent poli- 
cies and programs result.” 

In a further attempt to codrdinate our international economic activi- 
ties, the President, on July 15, 1943, announced that “the Director of the 
Office of War Mobilization is given the responsibility of unifying and 
codrdinating the policies and programs of the agencies engaged in foreign 
economic matters in conformity with [the] foreign policy of the United 
States as determined by the State Department.” 

. On September 25, 1943, the President issued an executive order cor-' 
solidating OLLA, OF RRO, OEW, and parts of OFEC, into the Foreign 
Economic Administration so as to “unify and consolidate governmental 
activities relating to foreign economic affairs.” The order provided that 
“the powers and functions of the Administration shall be exercised in 
conformity with the foreign policy of the United States as defined by the 
Secretary of State.” 

All of the executive orders cited placed duties involving foreign relations 
upon agencies other than the State Department. Most of them specified 
that the powers granted should be exercised in conformity with the for- 
. eign policies of the United States as formulated by the Secretary of State. 
However, this reiteration of the réle of the Secretary of State was tot 
enough, in practice, to insure a smoothly working system of multiple- 
agency conduct of foreign relations. Given the large number of agencies 
involved, how was the State Department to exercise its control of foreign 


policy? 
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When all foreign activities are carried on by Foreign Service officers or 
by attachés under its control, the Department is in a position to maintain 
daily supervision, if it wants to, and it can allow freedom of action to 

. individual officers at its own discretion and in accordance with current 
experience. When, however, employees of other agencies are making im- 
portant decisions affecting relations with foreign countries, and receiving 
their orders from the heads of those agencies, the exercise of policy con- 
trol is removed from a daily or routine administrative basis. The Depart- 
ment of State, therefore, sought to establish controls at strategic points 
in the process by which the agencies carried out their functions. The new 
agencies, on the other hand, sought to get areas of activity marked out 
for them, within which they would be allowed full discretion and freedom 
of action. 

The real problem was an administrative one: kon could separately 
identifiable parts of a total operation be geared so that they might func- 
tion efficiently toward the achievement of a single objective? Preclusive 
buying, developing resources abroad, purchasing essential war materials, 
distributing information about the United Nations by radio, press, or 
motion pictures, are.distinct activities calling for technical skills. Each is 
of such magnitude as to require specialized tecknicians and large support- 

ing staffs. Yet, in the interest of consistent national policy, none could be 
carried on except in the framework of foreign policy. 

The administrative problem thus faced has been of very special concern 
because of its relation to the prosecution of the war. However, it will con- 
tinue into the post-war period and must be approached as a long term 
problem of governmental organization: A satisfactory plan for the ad- 
ministration of our foreign relations did not exist before the war; for even 
then we were not organized for the job of a great twentieth-century world 
power. Through the war, our responsibilities have become greater and the 
scope of our foreign relations permanently more complex. The urgency for ` 
finding a pattern that will efficiently organize the government of the 
United States for foreign-relations purposes is therefore born of pre-war- 
neglect, of wartime experience, and of the need for foresight for the post- 
war period. 

Wartime practices in multiple-administration of foreign relations have 
shown clearly the focal points at which the State Department and other 
agencies come into conflict. It will be useful to look more closely at the is- 
sues raised since their solution will provide the key to effective post-war 
administration of foreign relations. 

(b) Policy Determination. Upon the creation of each of the agencies men- 
tioned above, an effort was made to define precisely what the foreign pol- 
icy supervision of the Secretary of State meant. In the course of time, sev- 
eral kinds of relationships or definitions of authority were tried out. Some 
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agencies attempted to organize their work on a project basis. In brief, the 
Department approved the agency’s programs in broad outline and then 
permitted it to carry them out with general supervision, but without a 
great deal of interference. If CLAA’s motion picture division, for example, 
desired to produce a series of films for distribution in Latin America, it 
outlined its plans in the form of a project which was submitted to the 
‘State Department for approval. Once the official approval of-the Depart- 
ment had been obtained, CIAA carried through by letting the necessary 
contracts, supervising the production of the films, etc. Following a final 
review by the Department—which was usually provided for in the pro- 
ject—CIAA proceeded with the actual distribution. Permission for dis- 
tribution could be withheld, of course, if it was thought that the films - 
might prove detrimental to the development of the Good Neighbor Policy. 
A number of agencies tried to distinguish policy-making (a State De- 
partment function) from operations (an agency function).! A completely 
satisfactory working arrangement based on this approach was never.de- 
veloped. It was extremely difficult to get agreement on the extent of con- 
trol that the State Department needs to exercise to insure conformance to 
foreign policy. Clearly, a program likely to jeopardize our relations with 
other countries should not be approved. But on what grounds should the 
Department be able to declare a program contrary to our foreign policies? 
For example, if it is found necessary for the government to acquire wheat 
abroad, should the Department be permitted to hold up the proposed 
program on grounds of (a) the country from which it is proposed to buy, 
(b) the grade of wheat, (e) the price, (d) the company or agency through 
which the purchase is being arranged, (e) the personnel to be sent by the 
other agency to the foreign country to effect’the purchase, (f) the fact that - 
the purchase is to be made by our government direct or through a private 
trader? It became very evident: that the line between policy and opera- 
tions was almost impossible to find because from the beginning to the end . 
questions of policy were always closely interwoven with operations. 
Another formula was tried in order to distinguish the special areas of the 
BEW and the Department of State. The Board was to recognize the pri- 
mary responsibility of the Secretary of State in the formulation and con- 
‘duct of our foreign policy, but in “matters of business judgment” con- 
cerned with providing for the production and procurement of strategic 
materials, the Department was to recognize the primary responsibility of 
the Board. If, however, the State Department believed a proposal of the 
Board to be at variance with our foreign policy, the chairman of the Board 


1 Cf. the statement of Leo Crowley, shortly after his appointment’ as Admini- 
strator of FEA: “I will not attempt to have a foreign policy of my own. My end is 
operating and administering, while policy-making is for the President and Secretary 
Hull to determine.” Washington Post, Sept. 30, 1943. 
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and the Secretary of State were ta discuss the problem and reach a joint 
decision, calling upon the President for direction in matters of sufficient 
importance. This line between business judgments and foreign policy 
judgments was frequently just as hard to define as the line between opera- ` 
tions and policy, because, in specific cases, the agencies found it difficult to 
agree whether foreign policy considerations were involved in business 
judgments. 

An effort was made also to distinguish economic policy from political 
policy. Such a line was even more difficult to draw than that between pol- 
icy and operations or between business judgments and foreign policy. For 
example, is a decision of our government to engage in the development of 
rubber plantations in Brazil a matter of economic policy or of political 
policy? What foreign economic policy is there that does not have political 
implications? A distinction may be made between economic facts and 
political facts as bases for policy judgments. But economic and political 
policies are parts of the same thing. 

These approaches had in common an effort to define the point at which 
the Department of State should give its aporoval, in terms of foreign 
policy, to a proposed course of action. In particular, an attempt was made 
to define a point beyond which the other agencies would be free to act if 
they stayed within the terms of a stated area, of policy. None of the fore- 
going efforts was found entirely satisfactory. There was a consistent belief 
on the part of the State Department that it had to exercise extensive su- 
pervision, and a corresponding belief on the part of the agencies that they 
were left insufficient freedom of acticn. All parts of foreign relations are so 
interrelated that it is virtually impossible to assign different parts to 
wholly independent agencies. 

(c) Personnel Selection. The head of every agency of government ap- 
points whatever personnel is needed +o help him carry out his duties, sub- 
ject, of course, to civil service regulations. The agencies engaged in foreign 
activities assumed that they were free to send abroad personnel they be- 
lieved to be competent, although they realized that every person had to be 
cleared. by the State Department in issuing passports. At this point, the 
Department of State felt itself justified in examining the qualifications of 
proposed field staffs in terms of their acceptability to foreign governments 
and their conformance to departmental standards for service abroad. The 
situation was productive of conflict ard misunderstanding whenever clear- 
ance of personnel was delayed or denisd. What was actually involved here 
was another phase of the policy‘ control problem. Through such control 
over personnel, the Department could make sure that persons selected to 
carry out agency programs agreed with its foreign policies as interpreted 
by the Secretary of State. It could at the same time make a last minute 

check on projects which had previously been approved. 
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(d) Communications. The large field staffs of most of the war agencies 
made the communication system between Washington and the field an 
extremely important factor in carrying out agency functions. Every 

` agency had to be in almost continual touch with its field personnel. This 
communication took place through normal mail channels, diplomatic 
pouch, cable, radiogram, and telephone. Cables and radioer of most 
agencies go through the facilities of the Department of State, and since 
these messages involve instructions to, and information or reports from, 
the field, the Department has maintained that they should be scrutinized 
in terms of foreign policy before dispatch or delivery. The need for seru- 
tiny was especially great in the early stages of the war when the personnel 
of the war agencies was new to the job and unschooled in the ways of 
diplomacy. The executive orders made no reference to this kind of surveil- 
lance by the Department of State, and bitter conflicts arose over the 
propriety of the control-and over the manner of administering it which 
sometimes resulted in delays in delivery. Obviously, if the State Depart- 
ment were to raise policy questions, the messages could not be cleared by 
clerks, but had to run the gamut of professional staff members attached to 
- various country desks. With an almost unbelievable increase in the num- 
ber of communications,* both justifiable and unjustifiable delays no doubt 
occurred. 

Although a satisfactory agreement was never reached among all agen- 
cies concerned regarding the kinds of questions the Department ought to 
raise in the course of clearance, a modus operandi was found sooner or later 
for each of the agencies involved. As the State Department and the other 
agencies codperated more closely in planning programs and in formulating 
cables of instruction, the occasions for further interference were reduced. 
It gradually became possible to agree upon certain types of messages 
which the sending agencies could mark “no clearance necessary.” These 
were to be digpatched by the Department without delay, with carbon 
copies distributed to persons concerned. At the same time, a necessary 
reorganization of State Department communication facilities permitted 
setting maximum time limits beyond which the Department was not to 
delay the transmission of messages. 

At the center of the communications controversy was always the i issue 
of the extent of policy control to be exercised by the Department after 
the broad lines of specific programs had been agreed upon. What seemed 
to the Department a necessary policing function was looked upon by the 
other agencies as interference in their internal operations. 

(e) Field Relationships. There are two primary points of contact with 
foreign governments. The one is in Washington, with the representatives 


2In October, 1943, some 800 cables a day were sent or received through the 
“facilities of the Department, more than tripling the pre-war figure of 1989. 
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of the governments with whom we are carrying on relations. The other is 
in the various foreign countries through our own representatives located 
abroad. . D 

From an administrative point of view. unity of policy formulatiop in 
Washington has its counterpart in unity of policy execution in the field. 
Just as there is only one Secretary of State representing the President in 
the broad conduct of foreign relations in Washington, there can be only 
one chief of mission, again representing the President, and directing 
United States field activities within each rountry. Here, then, is the final 
point at which control of policy may be exercised by the State Depart- 
ment, which is charged with the conduct o? the President’s foreign policy. 

The executive orders setting up the various war agencies did not clarify 
inter-agency field relationships. Each agency sent its field staff abroad, 
after proper clearance through the State Department, and began issuing 
instructions to carry out the agency’s jo>.* To the extent to which the 
agencies in the early stages were not in agreement with the State Depart- 
ment on programs, it was possible for confficting instructions to be sent by 
the agency and the Department to United States personnel in country A. 
But more was involved than consistency of instructions; the application of 
any foreign policy at a foreign post must always be guided by more than 
daily instructions from Washington. The exact temper of the foreign gov- 
ernment and the status of other negotiations with it contribute to the 
judgment of the chief diplomatic officer in timing his negotiations. To a 
large extent, therefore, he must hava freecom. It is at this point that the 
relationship between field representatives of other agencies and the chief 
of diplomatic missions becomes important. Consequently, the State De- 
partment has insisted that, whatever the agreements between the De- ` 
partment and the war agencies in Washington regarding policies and 
programs, the chief of the diplomatic mission, as representative of the 
President, must give general supervision to the work of all other agency 
representatives. Some of the agencies have been more reluctant than 
others to acquiesce. They have sometimes argued that the job they were 
set up to do required. the kind of technical or business judgments which 
many chiefs of mission and foreign service officers lacked and did not 
understand. Moreover, they have claimed that frequently: differences in 
wholly technical judgments between the Department’s and other agency 
field representatives have been, decided arbitrarily by chiefs of diplomatic 
missions allegedly on diplomatic grounds. In some instances, the agencies 
have asserted that Foreign Service officers lacked the vision necessary to 
understand the real nature of their programs. 


3 In October, 1943, more than 30 agencies ard departments of the government 
had representatives abroad. 
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IV. BASIC ISSUES IN POST-WAR ADMINISTRATION 
OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Looked at on a day-to-day basis, the wartime troubles which arose in 
administering foreign policy were inter-agency struggles over jurisdiction. 
Each agency could and did raise honest questions about the intended divi- 
sion of responsibilities. How, the agencies asked, could they be responsible 
to the President if their programs, personnel, communications, and actual 
field operations were under the direct control of the Secretary of State? 
Apart from jurisdictional problems, political considerations, personal atti- 
tudes, and perhaps “ideologies,” were contributing factors to inter-agency 
disputes. 

However, this wartime search for definitions was but a phase in a 
longer-range, and more fundamental, search for an administrative pattern 
which will permit the United States government to participate effectively 
in modern world affairs. As previously indicated, this government had not 
even before World War II arrived at a satisfactory organizational scheme. 
While many parts of the domestic governmental machinery were reor- 
ganized during the 1930’s, the agencies concerned with foreign relations 
have never been properly geared. 

The end of the war will automatically raise the question of the future of 
the emergency agencies (including their various corporations) in the for- 
eign relations field. It should also bring a reconsideration of the interna- 
tional functions of the old line agencies like Commerce and Agriculture 
(and of the independent regulatory boards like the Civil Aéronautics 
Board) that have had a less active rôle during the war. The central issue 
will be the réle of the State Department in a world in which the activities 
of so-called domestic agencies (Labor, Agriculture, Interior, etc.) impinge 
upon international relations and in which every international event af- 
fects domestic affairs for which some agency othet than the State Depart- 
ment is responsible. 

In seeking a definition of the rôle of the Department of State, four pos- 
sible patterns of organizing our foreign activities have been suggested. A 
review of the proposals will indicate the broad issues involved. 

(1) All foreign activities should be centralized in the State Department and 
the functions of other agencies in this field eliminated. This plan would re- 
quire the Department to expand its activities in keeping with the ever- 
widening scope of foreign relations. It would mean a very substantial in- 
crease in Departmental personnel and in the regular Foreign Service to 
. insure adequate technical reporting and competent negotiating with rep- 
resentatives of other countries. It also would probably mean full control 
by the Department over all representatives of the government abroad, 
and therefore would go considerably beyond the Reorganization Plan No. 
TI of 1989 regarding agricultural and commercial attachés. 
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Proponents of this plan not only would give to the State Department 
the functions of FEA, CIAA, CWI, and OSS, but would also turn over 
those branches of the Departments of Commerce and Agriculture and 
other agencies engaged in foreign activities. (None has suggested that 
corresponding parts of Army and Navy be likewise absorbed.) Such a 
move, it is argued, would wipe out at a single stroke duplication, overlap- 
ping, and interagency bickering, and would assure a unified foreign policy 
under the control of the President and the Secretary of State. Organiza- 
tionally, the result would be a zreatly expanded Department, with vast 
responsibilities in the political, informational, cultural, and economic fields. 

While possibly doing away with duplication in one respect, such a solu- 
tion would force the State Department to develop extensive technical 
operating staffs in areas like trade, finance, labor, agriculture, etc., where 
the individual agencies with their vast technical resources must continue 
to operate to carry out domeszic responsibilities. In an interdependent 
world, the line between domestic and foreign aspects of these subjects is so 
hazy that great duplication would be inevitable. While such a plan would, 
therefore, do away with inter-agency conflicts within the area of foreign 
relations, it would lead to other conflicts in drawing the line between “for- 
eign” and “domestic” activities and policies. Moreover, it is likely that 
the policy-making function would be in danger of being smothered both 
by the sheer size of the Department and by the lack of competition from 
other agencies. An incidental drawback to such a concentration of re- 
sponsibility in the State Department would be the inability to divorce 
negotiations of high political character from intelligence activities and 
technical negotiations, including trade promotion, financial transactions, 
industrial development abroad, health and sanitation, and cultural 
programs. 

(2) The State Department should be limited in functions mainly to high 
policy planning and negotiations. This concept obviously involves de- 
centralization in as extreme a form’as plan (1) suggests centralization. It 
would leave most day-to-day foreign relaticns to the technical depart- 
ments of the government, dealing directly with their opposites abroad. 
The competence of the Department of State would be limited here mainly 
to the art of diplomacy and would not extend to technical subjects. Every 
other department would select its own staff for service abroad as well as its 
representatives to international functional organizations. 

It is recognized by proponents of this approach that there must be co- 
ordination in foreign affairs to the extent of insuring consistency. It is be- 
lieved, however, that such consistency can be assured by occasional 
definitions of broad policy by the State Department, leaving their specific 
application to competent technicians. Moreover, it is argued, this plan 
would serve to remove the important substance of international affairs— 
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things like commerce, investments, health, traffic in drugs, ete.—from the. 
power politics manipulations of foreign offices bent merely on advancing 
the national state. Technical experts of all countries would meet as tech- 
_ nical experts, and not as representatives of national states, to devise 
means of meeting world-wide technical problems. 

Moreover, some people, in arguing for this division of labor, insist that 
it. is undesirable for high political reasons for the State Department to 
become actively involved in such technical operations as the dissemination 

‘ of propaganda abroad, the purchase of strategic materials, etc. Whether . 
or not this premise would hold in peace-time, it has no doubt been true 
during the present war. As one war agency official declared in a public 
meeting, “Our operations are often nothing more or less than bloody hig- 
gling in the market place, and the State Department cannot afford to- 
jeopardize its good relations with the diplomatic ‘authorities of other 
countries by quarreling about the ‘price of certain commodities.” It is 
convenient, at times, to be able to ley the blame for such activities at the 
door of another agency! 

While maximizing the importance of technical competence, such an ap- 
proach fails to take real account of the national organization of the world. 
The national basis for organizing public services will remain in the years 
immediately ahead, and negotiations for their improvement through in- 
ternational organizations will coritinue on a national basis. Inter-national 
organizations will be only what their name implies. There will remain, 
therefore, need for the closest possible coérdination and national planning 
in the realm of foreign affairs in the interests of the United States. 
_. (8) The division of responsibility prevailing before the war should be con- 
tinued. Under this proposal, the State Department would be responsible 
for the formulation and administration of foreign relations, but, when ap- 
propriate, would consult with other agencies through various liaison ar- 
rangements including interdepartmental committees. The primacy of the 
Department in foreign relations would be here unquestioned. It would 
formulate foreign policies and administer them through the Foreign Serv- 
ice. Interdepartmental policy determination would be the exception, and 
would take place ordinarily at the wish of the Department or when re- 
quired by legislation. The present administrative arrangements regarding 
the Foreign Service under the Reorganization of 1939 would remain. 

(4) The formulation and administration of foreign policy should be recog- 
nized as government-wide responsibilities. The special rôle of the State De- 
partment under this plan would be to see that there are foreign policies for 
the United States, that these policies are consistent and coherent, and 
that they are properly applied. The Department would also have the spe- 
cial task of administering the foreign service of the United States and of 
gearing special field missions into regular missions abroad. 
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This alternative would present many of the problems of codrdinating 
responsibility which were unsuccessfully faced both before and during the 
war in the multiple-agency conduct of foreign relations. If this approach 
were deliberately chosen, it would be based on the assumption that for- 
eign policy, much more in the future than in the past, is to be the product 
of interdepartmental consultation. Because it involves the most practical | 
alternative to the pre-war pattern, it is examined here with greater care 
than the other proposals previously mentioned. 

In the past, the President, as chief of state in the conduct of foreign re- 
lations, has relied principally on the Secretary of State for the formulation 
and execution of foreign policies. An interdepartmental approach would 
involve reliance upon the composite judgments of the heads of several 
. agencies under the active leadership of the State Department. It would 
mean a recognition of the government-wide incidence of foreign affairs. 
This would mean a change of thinking regarding the nature of the primacy 
. of the Department of State in matters of foreign relations. While the Sec- 
retary of State would direct foreign policy formulation, and would super- 
vise our foreign activities in order to assure unity in both policy and action, 
the other agencies concerned would have to be geared much more closely 
into the entire foreign relations process. To effect this greater codrdination 
would entail the highest administrative skills. . 

It has been suggested that the needed codrcination can best be achieved 
through the cabinet, sitting as policy adviser to the President. However, 
there is nothing in the history of the cabinet to suggest that foreign poli- 
cies could be satisfactorily formulated in this body, given the manner of 
selecting cabinets and the reletions between cabinet members and the 
President. Under our constitution, they are not collectively responsible to 
anyone or for anything in particular. 

Even were there collegial responsibility at the top, interdepartmental 
collaboration in foreign policy formulation would require a network of 
cross channels to insure a free flow of intelligence materials and the results 
of research between the various departments zoncerned, and to make pos- 
sible technical interdepartmental collaboration in the formulation of poli- 
cies. In part for want of adequate planning agencies in the government, 
and in part because of the way in which government operates in this coun- 
try, foreign policies, like any other policies, are not made at the top. They 
are an institutional product rather than orders issued from above. They 
are submitted in a hundred different ways through staff decisions and 
recommendations, .to be tacitly or explicitly approved or disapproved. 
Many policies become acceptec in practice merely through failure of so- 
called ‘‘top-side policy officials” to object to a given course of action. Of 
course, the broadest policy lines are frequently laid down by directive, or, 
more often, by implication, or by the known preferences of responsible 
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officials; but most of the alternative applications of policy (which there- 
fore give meaning to policy) are made from the bottom up. If there is to be 
interdepartmental participation in foreign affairs, it must come at working 
levels below the cabinet. E 

The Committee on Trade Agreements, under the chairmanship of the 
Department of State, for example, brought together representatives of 
all interested agencies and produced for the President the substance for 
the agreements Congress had authorized him to'conclude. Similarly, the 
Executive Committee for Economic Foreign Policy promises to be an - 
exceptionally successful interdepartmental device, at a working level, 
for the formulation of economic foreign policies for the approval of the ` 
Secretary of State and the President. 

Government-wide participation in the conduct of foreign relations 
would raise certain questions regarding their administration. The Foreign 
Service under the direction of ministers and ambassadors appointed by 
the President would much more generally be recognized as the foreign field 
service of the entire United States government. It would certainly become 
the object of much greater concern by many more agencies. While the 
State Department would continue to provide central direction for the 
Service as now, many agencies would be concerned that sound methods 
were used in finding, selecting, directing, and promoting the personnel 
and in making transfers between the field and Washington. 

The regular activities-of the Foreign Service, such as looking after the 
interests of. American citizens, representing the United States in general 
negotiations and discussions with foreign governments, and regular re- 
porting of economic, political, and cultural affairs, would need to be sup- 
plemented by the activities of special technical missions. The latter pre- 
sumably would be under more direct instructions of the technical depart- 
ments than are the commercial and agricultural attachés. They would be 
selected by the departments, subject, of course, to clearance by the State 
Department. While these technicians would be under the general super- 
vision of the chief of diplomatic missions, they would be granted wide 
latitude in collaborating with members of technical departments in other 
governments. 

Necessarily, under such a plan, the Department of State would have 
central responsibility for the international conferences which are a device 
for carrying on multilateral negotiations. The special function of the De- 
partment would be to decide, in consultation with other agencies, when 
conferences were to be held, to make certain that United States policy had 
been determined in advance of the conference, to see that appropriate 
generalists and technicians were represented on the United States delega- ` 
tion, and, in most instances, to provide the chairmen for such delegations. 
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Such a plan for organizing our foreign relations would tremendously 
increase in quality the responsibilities and functions vested in the Depart- 
ment of State. It would call for leadership of a very high order and for a 
staff competent both in international and domestic political relations. 
To lead, to guide, to assist-—all this tactfully but firmly—requires ex- 
ceptional qualities, including that rare quality of being able to resist the 
temptation of doing for others jobs they can do better themselves. The 
proper performance of this task requires also an appreciation of the . 
different kinds of advice that should appropriately be given at different 
administrative levels. For example, the broadest type of policy super- 
vision should not be attempted at low levels where clearances of a minor 
and routine character are involved. Finally, it would permit the Depart- 
ment to use much more fully the special competence for which its staff 
is selected: understanding of the broad prirciples of international rela- 
tions and diplomacy. The other agencies are primarily concerned with, 
and exposed to, the domestic front. In the State Department, with its 
special knowledge of international affairs, must reside the task of watching 
the international implications of both our foreign and our domestic 
policies. l 

The rôle of the State Department, implicit under this alternative, as 
coördinator of policies and administrator of the foreign service would 
probably call for some radical changes in departmental activities. Without 
detailed operating responsibility, the Department could and would have 
to devote more of its time to the research and planning essential for pro- 
viding leadership to the entire government on the objectives and long- 
range policy of our foreign relations. Information now almost exclusively 
reserved to the staff of the State Department on grounds of secrecy 
would need to be disseminated emong many agencies. Administrative 
procedures, geared for the use of one department and of persons ac- 
customed to working together within it, would need to be streamlined 
to insure service to others outside the Department now equally inter- 
ested and responsibly concerned. Above all, greater interdepartmental 
formulation and administration of foreign policy would call for a high 
degree of team-work among the agencies and much greater recognition 
that all personnel works for the government of the United States and 
not merely for specific departments or persons. 

The foregoing are but the broadest implications of the main alternatives 
which seem to lie before us. As already indicated, the choice probably will 
be made between plans 3 and 4. Even between these two alternatives, it 
is unlikely that either, in the simple form in which it is outlined, will be 
adopted. The choice is between directions of administrative organization 
rather than between blueprints or patterns. Inevitable adjustments have 
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to be made in any organization to allow for traditions, personalities, 
- leadership and, in broader terms, for politics. But it is important that the 
ultimate direction be kept in mind, since the premises underlying each 
are administratively quite different.*+ 


Y. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The extent to which any of these alternatives will be selected for deter- 
mining the rôle of the State Department will depend also upon the char- 
acter of world relations in the post-war period. If the world of tomorrow 
is a world of. pure power politics, with sovereign states bargaining and 
maneuvering for power in a dog-eat-dog fashion, then a highly centralized 
administration for the conduct of our foreign affairs might meet the needs 
of the hour. If, on the other hand, the community of nations is able to 
attain a modicum of security and stability, peaceful relations among na- 
tions would probably be furthered more if technical matters were handled 
by the agencies directly concerned, under the codrdinating leadership of 
foreign offices. For the. more the settlement of such problems falls to the 
immediate jurisdiction of political foreign offices, the more they tend to 
become involved in considerations of national honor and prestige and are 
used to further the over-all bargaining power of the state. When that hap- 
pens, human advancement may be sacrificed at the altar of power politics. ~~ 

: The problem of streamlining the national government for effective ac- 
tion in world affairs is the direct result of the revolutionary changes that 
have been taking place in international relations. It is by no means, there- 
fore, peculiar to the United States. In Russia, the Supreme Soviet recently 
granted the sixteen republics of the U.8.8.R. the right to deal directly 
with other countries. In Great Britain, too, numerous proposals to reshape 
the Foreign Office have been advanced from both governmental and 
private sources. And in other countries the issue is becoming equally clear; 
foreign offices highly specialized in the diplomatic techniques of a by-gone 
era must be fitted with new methods and new men in order to meet the 
new problems that confront them. The success of the peace we establish 
after the war will depend in large measure upon how well the various 
states are organized to carry on the complicated relations of the interna- 
tional community. 


4 Any plan which contemplates the exercise of leadership by the State Depart- 
ment assumes, of course, that the Department is organized to play the rôle effec- 
tively. Cf. W. H. C. Laves and F. O, Wilcox, “The Reorganisation of the Department 
of State,” in this Ravinw, XX XVIII, 289-301 (Apr., 1944). 
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I. THE NEW CONTEXT OF POLICY 

Absorbed for three years in the grim business of global war, the Ameri- 
can people only dimly understand what is involved in their apparent will- 
ingness to participate in the equally exacting business of organizing the 
world for enduring peace. If this participation is to be sustained and ef- 
fective instead of short-lived or sporadic, the scope and forms of the future 
foreign policy of the United States cannot help being profoundly affected. 
Its context will be radically different from thas of prewar times. 

This observation does not imply any sharp departure from the funda- 
mental postulates of policy enunciated year in and year out by Secretary 
Hull since 1933. The foreign policy of every great power is always more or 
less a continuum, compounded of old and new elements. Between wars we 
at least paid lip service to the ideal of a world. organized for peace and 
security, though we persistently declined to assume the obligations of full 
membership in the League of Nations. We have for decades sponsored the 
development of a loose collaborative system designed to further Pan- 
American solidarity. At the world level, moreover, we have been an active 
participant in international agencies concerned with technical, scientific, 
social, and humanitarian matters, including, since 1934, the International 
Labor Organization. And in 1928 we joined with sixty-two other signa- 
tories of the Pact of Paris in renouncing “war as an instrument of national 
policy.” 

Yet none of these engagements committed us in advance to employ our 
economic or military resources for the prevertion of aggression. We re- 
fused to adhere to the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, even minus the so-called “optional” clause. Still less was this, 
country prepared to subject its trade, currency, investment, or agricul- 
tural policies to criticism, or advice, or recommendation, let alone regula- 
tion, by international institutions which it might have sponsored for these 
purposes. Such policies fell within the domain of “domestic questions.” 
Contrast, for example, the narrowly conceived economic provisions of 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points with the far-reaching social objectives of the 
Atlantic Charter. “Freedom from want” and “full employment,” which 
today are recognized to be of international as well as national concern, 
reflect the impact of prolonged world depression and total war upon the 
shifting line dividing domestic and international responsibility. To quote 
from President Roosevelt’s address to the delegates in the 1941 Interna- 
tional Labor Conference: “We have learned too well that social problems 
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and economic problems are not separate water-tight compartments in 
the international any more than in the national sphere. In international 
affairs, economic policy can no longer be an end in itself. It is merely a 
means for achieving social objectives.” 

If the United States boldly accepts the responsibilities of great-power 
leadership for the advancement of these new objectives, the context of 
international action will, for this country perhaps more than for any other, 
widen and deepen, while the area within which it will be free to act alone 
will be correspondingly circumscribed. We may not in a legal sense dele- 
gate coercive powers to any supra-national authority, but we shall none 
the less be obliged, morally and politically, to give heed to the repercus- 
sions of our national policy upon other peoples. We shall be forced to adopt 
the habit of consulting regularly with the family of nations on many prob- 
lems formerly left to the precarious treatment of ordinary diplomacy, 
when indeed they were not handled exclusively on our own account. Cer- 
tain practices, hitherto regarded as part and parcel of the prérogatives of 
statehood, may not be indulged in short of violating our national good 
faith, or of risking to undermine the very foundations of the new peace 
structure. Our national pride, if nothing else, should impel us to contrive 
methods whereby our contribution to the work of the new international 
machinery may be commensurate with our unmatched human and mate- 
rial resources. 


Il. THE AMBIT OF A COOPERATIVE WORLD POLICY 


(1) Organized Security in Lieu of War and Neutrality. If, in agreement 
with the other United Nations, we succeed in establishing the type of 
general international organization envisaged by the Moscow Declaration 
and the Connally Resolution, what traditional practices shall we have to 
modify or abandon in order to play our proper part in making such an 
organization work? Secondly, what new responsibilities will devolve upon 

the United States? . 

While the precise contours of the projected security system had not 
been revealed at the time these lines were written, shortly after the open- 
ing of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, it is obvious that every member 
of the security organization must surrender the legal right to declare and 
wage war unilaterally. No member state may with impunity resort to 
force or the threat of force in its relations with other states except when it 
is so authorized by and on behalf of the organized international commu- 
nity. As a matter of broad principle, the United States has been committed 
to this proposition ever since it ratified the Pact of Paris. But the proposi- 
tion, tragically enough, lacked any workable means of enforcement. When 
we become a party to an instrument which creates a general security sys- 
tem based upon the codperative use of force, we shall in effect be announc- 
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ing to the world that the constitutional power of the American Congress to 
declare war has been superseded by the security provisions of this instru- 
ment. Measures taken in our own defense, against unauthorized attack, 
will of course still be permissible, but we shall have to refrain from acting 
as exclusive judge of the conditions under which we may use armed force 
in any other circumstances or for any other object. 

‘A logical and necessary corollary of this will be the abandonment of 
the dogma of neutrality. Any threat to peace, no matter in what part of 
the world it may occur, will be the ‘concern of the entire community of 
states. Contrary to popular impression, this does not mean that the United 
States will be called upon to contribute to the international force required 
to prevent armed conflict. every time and every place it may be threat- 
ened. In the case of disturbances involving minor powers located outside 
our primary strategic orbit (i.e., the Western Hemisphere and its oceanic 
outposts), the responsibility for initiating police measures will presumably 
be assigned by the security organization to one or more of the other 
principal military (and possibly lesser) powers—unless, as now seems un- 
likely, a permanent internationalized force for police duty should be 
created as part of the apparatus of world security. In any event, we shall 
not in the future be able to indulge in the kind of “legislative neutrality” 
that marked our futile course from 1935 to 1940. Unilaterally imposed “arms 
embargoes” will make no sense in a univereal peace enforcement system. 

On the other hand, we cannot refuse to comply with such recommenda- 
tions for the concerted application of economie pressure against an ag- 
gressor as may be decided upon in given situations. Whether this method 
of dealing with aggression, taken alone, can ever be efficacious has been 
the subject of debate ever since the Italo-Ethiopian conflict. Experience 
to date with economic sanctions would appear to be inconclusive. It may 
well be that such action, when directed against a state of secondary indus- 
trial strength and supported by all of its suppliers of war materials, will 
prove a sufficient deterrent. The point is that the United States, as the 
world’s most important producer of industrial goods, must go along with 
the rest of the international community whenever the latter decides to 
impose economic penalties in order to compel compliance with the law of 
peace—notwithstanding pressures to continue profitable trade relations, 
or to import essential raw materials, which may be exerted by organized 
economic groups or sectional interests within this country. There must be 
no repetition of the equivocal policy we pursued during the Ethiopian 
business. Accordingly, the authority of Corgress “to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations” will in effect be measurably curtailed by reason of 
our world security commitments. 
` Thus far we have been considering the negative phases of the problem 
of peace enforcement. On the positive side, our new commitments will en- 
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tail a number of new obligations. It may be taken for granted that the - 
general international organization will include, in President Roosevelt’s 


E words, “an international court of justice to deal primarily with justifiable 


disputes.” Whether this will be the existing World Court or some newly 
crested tribunal is immaterial. This country can no longer consistently 
refuse to accept the jurisdiction of any court eventually agreed upon by 
the United Nations. It may be presumed that the statute of such a court | 
_ will pledge the member states to allow-it to adjudicate all disputes of a 
legal character which, by joint consent of the parties concerned, are not 
adjusted through other means. The court’s jurisdiction must not be “op- 
tional,” but compulsory for all, and the United States must be bound 
thereby in the same manner and degree as the other members of the family 
‘of nations. Nor can this country again insist upon the right to veto re- 
quests for advisory opinions from the court which may be made by the 
political organs of the new world system. 

The logic of the new situation will also require us, in principle at least, 
to recognize the right of the world organization to take cognizance of any 
international dispute in which we may be directly or indirectly involved. 
It may be that the world organization will devolve upon an appropriate 
inter-American body the authority to deal with political controversies 
arising exclusively out of the relations of the American republics. But if 
the efforts of the inter-American system should fail to effect a peaceful 
settlement, the world organization must possess residual authority to in- 
tervene, whether we like it or not. To deny this right would be to en- 
courage the recurrence of the kind of situation that developed during the 
Chaco affair, when the parties in conflict managed for years to play off 
League and Pan American agencies one against the other. The jurisdiction 
of the over-all security organization must, in the event of any major 
danger to the security of any nation, be able to override that of any sub- 
sidiary regional system. 

In his statement of June 15 last, President Roosevelt said: “We are 
seeking effective agreement and arrangements through which the nations 
would maintam, according to their capacities, adequate forces to meet the 
needs of preventing war and of making impossible deliberate preparation 
for, war, and to have such forces' available for joint action when neces- 
sary.” It is not clear from the President’s declaration whether he had in 
mind a multilateral agreement binding the signatory powers to maintain 
armaments within prescribed minimum as well as maximum limits. It 
may not be possible, or for that matter desirable, to negotiate any such 
agreement until the postwar world has recovered political stability. There 
should be no difficulty, when the time comes,’in winning the support of 
the American people for an arms regulation convention, provided its 
emphasis is on the maintenance of a naval and air force which will enable 
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us not only to defend our own shores, but to carry our proportionate share 
of the burden of world policing. Such technical obstacles as may prove 
troublesome can be overcome if the three prircipal victor powers remain 
united in their determination to prevent another major war. Here again, 
the obligation of Congress “to raise and support armies” and “to provide 
and maintain a navy,” while remaining constitutionally unaltered, will 
have to be exercised within the substantive limitations imposed by the 
international arms control agreement. 

_ If international inspection is proyided for by this. instrument, the 
United States obviously cannot ask for exemption from its application to 
our own arms plants and military installations. There will probably be an 
intermediate period, between the end of the war and world political recon- 
struction, when inspection will be applied only to the ex-enemy countries. 
During this period, the victor powers will have learned much as to meth- 
ods of discovering evidence of industrial activity susceptible of conversion 
to munitions of war. When the time comes to generalize inspection the 
world over, this country must expect to be treeted like any other military 
power. We cannot have our cake and eat it too. 

In the new international code there will be another principle, still more 
novel for us when not at war, which we shall have to observe. From time 
to time, a portion of our national forces may be subject to disposition and 
control by some sort of continuing international “combined chiefs of 
staff” machinery. The degree of such control will vary with the gravity 
of any given threat to world peace. Contrary to what is implied by the 
1944 Republican platform, our military commitments can no longer be 
“determined by Congress” alone. If we enter a world-wide ‘‘codperative 
organization ... to prevent military aggression,” the President must be 
authorized to place at its disposal such naval end/or air strength as may 
be necessary to ensure the safety of the law-abiding members of the world 
community against any danger serious enough to require our aid, be it 
in Europe, the Near or Middle East, or Asia. Unless we are prepared to 
` act with dispatch in time of crisis, our contribution to the enforcement 
of peace will be worth little and the associated powers will soon lose confi- 
dence in the sincerity of our intentions. Fortunately, the present conflict 
has accustomed us to having American forces under theatre commanders, 
some of them non-Americans, selected by inier-governmental agreement. 
This inter-Allied machinery has functioned so smoothly that it is not 
likely that the American public, or Congress, will hesitate to accept such 
joint staff-planning and command arrangements as the new security 
organization may evolve to meet specific situations. American staff of- 
ficers and technicians will obviously play a derisive part in determining 
the strategy to be followed, in apportioning national quotas, and in assign- 
ing field commanders. 
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The solution of the complicated question of security bases is closely 
. related to the larger question whether any permanent police force, supra- 
national in composition, can be created. Should such a force come into 
being, the internationalization of certain ‘strategic air and/or naval bases 
would logically follow. But if policing arrangements are to depend upon 
the codperative employment of national contingents, to be provided 
chiefly by the principal powers, they will no doubt retain control of their 
own bases. Accordingly, the United States, while administering and gar- 
_ fisoning all bases within its territorial jurisdiction, may be expected to 
.make them available to other national forces acting for the security or- 
ganization. A precedent for such an arrangement already exists in respect 
of the bases leased from Great Britain in 1940, which were then declared 
to be open to use by all other states in this hemisphere. 

The foregoing analysis assumes that the creation of a fully EE 
alized police force, while theoretically desirable, is now outside the range 
of political practicability. The control, supply, financing, and operation 
of any such force strong enough to check the aggressive designs of a major 
state would call for an international authority with far greater powers 
than this country, or Britain, or Russia, is likely to stand for. Indeed, 
the organization would then assume the complexion of a super-state. The 
most we are likely to get in this regard: will be a small force, consisting 
chiefly of air units, to engage in warning demonstrations or holding opera- 
tions until national contingents can, if necessary, be brought into action. 
If this type of internationalized force were to-be established, our partici- 
pation would probably be confined to air squadrons recruited on a volun- 
teer basis for short terms of service. Out of the millions who will have 
served in our Army and Navy air corps during this war, there may be a 
considerable nucleus of trained men so wedded to aviation that they will 
be eager, for a time at least, to offer themselves for international air 
police work. American military contingents may, of course, be detailed 
to exercise surveillance over Germany and Japan by special agreement of 
the victor powers or, later on, under the control of the general security 
organization. It would be surprising indeed if tlie American people were 
to object to this type of assignment. 

As one of the powers permanently represented on the executive council 
of the security organization, the United States will be in a position to 
veto decisions to use force in restraint of aggression. It is unthinkable 
that, so long as military strength is so overwhelmingly concentrated in 
the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and ourselves, we would consent to any 
arrangement to be bound by a recommendation of the council when our- 
representative, on instructions from the Executive, found it necessary to 
dissent therefrom. No collective security system can hope to work during 
the years that lie immediately ahead unless the Big Three act in unison 
on all major threats to world peace. If they split apart, the whole sys- 
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tem will break down. At best, the world will then revert to a new balance 
of power situation, with the maintenance cf peace a precarious thing 
indeed; at worst, another conflict on an inter-continental scale may ` 
be anticipated. However, there may occasionally be minor disturbances, 
not involving any direct American interest and geographically remote 
from this hemisphere, when our represeritative on the world council will 
prefer to refrain from voting, thus allowing the other powers to take the 
onus for whatever is done. Even so, our government will be bound to do 
nothing calculated to impede the execution of such military or economic 
measures as the council might set in motion. 

(2) Economic and Financial Institutions. The impact upon American 
foreign policy of postwar international institutions in the economic and 
financial field is less easy to predict than are the effects of world security 
organization. Such institutions will presumebly be multiple in character, 
with varying forms and objectives. Some of them cannot be worked out 
until the tasks of immediate rehabilitation and reconstruction are well 
along toward completion. These tasks, moreover, will proceed at different 
tempos in different parts of the world, dependent upon the rate of libera- 
tion from enemy occupation. Improvised arrangements, more or less 
temporary in nature, will be necessary. Other undertakings based upon 
formalized international agreement, like the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, are likely to give way, bit by bit, to such 
permanent institutions as the projected Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development planned at Bretton Woods. 

. The United States will have a direct and special responsibility for seeing 
to it that the new economic machinery produces tangible results. In 
large part, the initiative for the creation of this machinery is coming from 
Washington. In large part, also, the pattern it eventually assumes will 
have been due to our decisive position in the give-and-take of negotia- 
tion. Declarations of United Nations policy inspired mainly by us, e.g., 
the Atlantic Charter and the Philadelphia Declaration of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, have already set the broad objectives of post- 
war economic and social welfare collaboration. These objectives may be 
summarized as (1) the world-wide prevention cf unemployment and (2) 
the progressive improvement of standards of living for the world’s peoples. 
_ Clearly, our own rôle in these undertakings will not be productive un- 

less, in shaping national policies, we pay far more regard to their inter- 
national consequences than was the case before the war. This point is 
most strikingly illustrated by reference to the tariff. The establishment 
of an “international trade commission,” along the lines recently advo- 
cated by Professor Percy W. Bidwell,} would put to the test our professed 


1 See his closely reasoned article, “A Postwar Commercial Policy for the United 
States,” American Economic Review, Mar., 1944. 
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desire for a world-wide reduction of tariff rates. While it would be too 

much to expect this country to confer upon such an agency the power to 

_ control our national tariff legislation, it might be authorized to examine 

pending changes in rates with a view to determining their probable effect 

upon world trade, each member nation undertaking not to enact the new 

rates until after full and careful consideration of the findings of the inter- 

national body. By way of implementing this procedure, Congress, the 

State Department, and the Tariff Commission might arrange for direct - 
consultation by American tariff experts with the staff of the interna- 

tional agency prior to final congressional action. With proper publicity 

and time for reflection, it is possible that the effect upon the behavior of 

our national legislature would be salutary. At first, the powers of the in- . 
ternational commission would probably be technical and advisory only, 
but m the course of time it might acquire additional functions, such as 
the administration of multilateral trade agreements and the supervision 
of international cartels and commodity control arrangements. 

International plans for currency stabilization and the gradual abolition 
of exchange restrictions are further advanced than plans for the direct 
stimulation of world trade. As the largest contributor to the proposed 
International Monetary Fund, this country will hold the key to its suc- 
cess or failure. Irrespective of whether the Fund: is eventually given 
dtrect control over exchange rates and foreign exchange transactions, 
American monetary policy can no longer be exclusively determined by 
national fiat. Future “devaluations”’ of the dollar, for example, will hence- 
forth be a matter for agreement after consultation with other states. 

Similarly, if an International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment is established, the flow of American capital abroad will be subject 
to conditions fixed by international agreement. While the primary pur- 
. pose of such a Bank will be to facilitate loans for developmental projects 
in devastated and backward areas, it cannot help influencing the whole 
trend of international investment, private as well as governmental. Ac- 
cordingly, American investment policy, provided our government 
strongly lends its support to the Bank’s operations, can no. longer be 
guided, as it was in the wild 1920’s, either by the lure of speculative prof- 
it or by special diplomatic destderata, but with a view to the maximum 
utilization of the world’s resources for the widest possible good. 

Space permits only passing reference to other forms of international 
regulatory machinery which will probably become operative after the 
war. Informal discussions have long been under way in Washington look- 
‘ing toward an agreement with other countries concerned as to suitable 
postwar controls over oceanic shipping, international commercial avia- 
tion, international cartels, and the development and utilization of the 
world’s oil supply. In all these undertakings, the legitimate national 
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interest of the United States must be reconciled with the principle of fair 
treatment and equal opportunity for all if we are to contribute effectively 
to the building of a stable world economy. 

(3) Organization for Social Welfare. No sharp line can be drawn between 
the institutions referred to above and such agencies as the I.L.O., the 
projected Food and Agriculture Organization, and an international 
health organization. The difference is one of emphasis and technique 
rather than of fundamental objective. Ths welfare of the individual jis 
stressed more directly in the welfare type of agency than in the former. 
Also, the range of welfare functions extends to matters with which the 
constituent states of our federal system are jdirectly concerned—labor 
legislation, social insurance, public health, housing, nutritional standards, 
rural education, and the like. This being so, the practical effect of recom- 
mendations for national action flowing from such international welfare 
agencies will depend, in our case, not only. on steps the federal government 
may take, but also on its success in stimulating legislative and financial 
support for its program in the several states. The New Deal era has gone 
far toward the removal of constitutional and administrative obstacles to 
federal guidance in the social welfare field. However, should there be a 
sharp reaction toward “states’ rights” after the war, conflicts of jurisdic- 
tion may again plague us. 

As a matter of fact, the primary rôle of the United States in world col- 
laboration for human betterment has always been, and will no doubt 
continue to be, that of a catalytic and subsidizing influence. This country 
may not be in the vanguard of social progress on all counts, but its vast 
physical resources, its technical skills, and its humanitarian idealism 
should enable it after the war to exert progressive leadership toward the 
realization of the new “social mandate” of the I.L.O. Without strong 
leadership from us, this mandate may amount to but little more than a 
pious hope. It would be a token of the sincerity of our national purpose 
if we should proceed to ratify a substantial number of international labor 
conventions—after ten years in the I.L.0.! 

Similarly, the development of the new Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization will depend in no small measure an the stimulus it receives 
from this country. Lacking such stimulus, the inspiring recommendations 
of the Hot Springs Conference may eventuate merely in another inter- 
national bureau for better agricultural research and the compilation of 
improved statistical data on world crop production, food consumption, 
and the standards of rural life. It will be largely up to us to provide the 
technical assistance and financial resources necessary to enable the more © 
backward countries to modernize their techniques of food production and 
distribution. The F.A.O. can serve as an effective mechanism, through 
which to channel this activity—or not, largely as we choose. Under its 
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proposed constitution, it may go further and offer to member govern- 
ments on its own initiative advice bearing upon a wide variety of matters 
within the range of its competence. With the U.N.F.A.O. obviously in ~ 
mind, a distinguished New Zealand publicist recently observed: “In the 
performance of its advisory functions an international organization need 
[not] differentiate between large and powerful states, and those who are 
small or undeveloped. In the nature of things, weak states will be more in 
need of assistance, but strong states may be more in need of admonition.”? 
Even the rich and proud United States can profitably take to heart this 
bit of wisdom from a citizen of a small but progressive country. _ 
Equally wide opportunities will challenge us when the war-torn world 
starts rebuilding its cultural life. The United Nations Education Office, . 
now apparently in process of establishment, can do much to aid this re- 
building—by facilitating student and teacher exchanges, disseminating 
new knowledge, and furthering international understanding, provided we- 
fulfill our new responsibility as the chief repository of the world’s science 
and technology. Without attempting to be Santa Claus to the entire 
globe, the American people can “help other peoples to help themselves.” 
This they will continue to do, for it is in line with their national traditions. 
The real test will come over means and methods. 


Ill. THD CONDUCT OF AMERICAN MEMBERSHIP IN 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Important steps are now being taken by the Administration to equip 
our State Department and Foreign Service so as to meet the expanding 
demands that our position in the postwar world will impose upon them. 
Not less attention will need to be given to the machinery, procedures, and 
personnel essential to the effective exercise of our obligations as an active 
participant in the work of international organization. Reference here is 
not merely to the desirability of abolishing the two-thirds rule on treaties 
or to the acute need of some continuing device to bridge the gap between 
the Executive and Congress in the formulation of basic policy commit- 
ments, whether by the creation of a joint Congressional-Administration 
advisory committee or by, other means. Over and beyond such steps as 
these, Congress should overhaul its own slow-moving and creaking pro- 
cedures as they will impinge upon the handling of our relations with world 
organization. Seven long months passed before Congress appropriated a, 
cent to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
Meanwhile, U.N.R.R.A. was obliged to live off funds advanced by mem- 
ber governments far less rich than ours and responsible for a much smaller 
portion of its budget. If large parts of Europe had been liberated last 
. Spring, the new relief organization would have found itself woefully short 


2 Allan G. B. Fisher, “International Institutions in a World of Sovereign pore 
Political Science Quarterly, Mar., 1944. 
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lacking, and there is little prospect for the early development of the social 
unity and political stability necessary for the effective integration of such 
power elements as China does possess. 

Thus, the postwar world will have but three first-rank powers. This is 
a greater concentration of power than has existed at any time since the 
rise of the modern state system. Moreover, these three states will have a 
near-monopoly of heavy armaments, and they alone will have the gigantic 
industrial machine capable of producing mechanized war implements and 
equipment on a scale of unprecedented magnitude. Technology also 
enables these states to apply impressive force speedily and over great 
distances—a fact amply demonstrated by the present war effort. This is 
relatively more true of the United States and Great Britain, with their 
emphasis upon sea and air power, than of the Soviet Union, whose mili- 
tary development necessarily has been focused upon the strategic problems 
‘of land warfare. í 

Furthermore, the United States and Great Britain will have at the end 
of the war two other assets of tangible security value to each. First, they 
will have a large number of naval and air bases scattered throughout the 
world. If these were maintained on any kind of collaborative basis, they 
would enable the two states to mobilize and apply concentrated force at 
, distant points with a minimum of delay. Second, high military, naval, 
and air officers of the two countries will have had the valuable experience 
of working together in a single unified organization; and this will provide 
a backlog of experience which would enable these states, with a minimum 
of delay and. friction, to organize and n use their forces concertedly in 
the future. 

The same considerations which point to the unparalleled position of 
the greatest powers emphasize the declining military importance of 
the smaller and non-industrialized states. Since effective military power 
now rests to such an unprecedented degree upon the possession of vast 
supplies of an almost bewildering variety of heavy arms and equipment, 
it follows that the small state can no longer enjoy its former importance 
as a buffer, capable of holding off a more powerful opponent until the 
allies of the smaller state can come to its assistance. It cannot cope with 
the swift attack of fast mechanized equipment. The difference in the ef- 
fectiveness of Belgian resistance to the German armies in 1914 and in 
1940 provides a striking illustration of the fundamental change in the 
rôle of the smaller states. Now, more than ever before, they are at the 
mercy of their larger neighbors. . 

In addition to this general power-distribution framework for future 
American security planning, attention must be given to popular attitudes, 
because they have a determining influence on what is politically possible 
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has been able to make use of them in a war effort of incredible magnitude 
to meet a threat which an inadequate security policy failed to envisage or 
evaluate. This, however, is the sheerest kind of improvisation. It is ap- 
palingly expensive and wasteful, and it is unreliable, because it may not 
_ always insure a final victory. It is the negation of policy to rely fully 
upon this great power potential and to assume that it can be counted 
upon to provide all necessary protection in the event of a national 
emergency. ‘ 

If the alternative is a carefully constructed security policy, an examina- 
tion of this policy must begin with an analysis of power distribution in 
the post-Hitlerian world.! In prospect, the picture appears far different’ 
from that of 1919 when the last attempt at security planning was made. 
First of all, the position of Continental Europe will be radically different. 
It can be assumed that Germany will become militarily impotent, prob- 
ably for a longer time tban after 1919. For some time to come, both 
France and Italy will be in a lesser power status than that of the truly 
great powers. It is probable that Italy will never again be regarded as a 
great power, and it is possible that France will fail to regain front-rank 
stature. This doubt is warranted primarily because the tremendous in- 
dustrial development of the United States and’ the Soviet Union has 
raised the level of full great-power status to a point which neither France 
nor Italy, with limited resources, can hope to equal. On the other hand, 
France, in particular, doés possess certain strategic assets in her geo- 
graphic position in Western Europe and in her overseas possessions; and 
these may to some extent offset her lack of industrial power. 

If the foregoing assumptions are warranted, then Continental Europe, 
long the great-power center, will become a “low pressure” area between 
the great peripheral states of Britain and the Soviet Union. If these two 
states can maintain a policy of reasonable collaboration, and can avoid 
rivalry over the issue of Continental influence, the situation should favor 
the development of postwar security organized on an international basis. 
‘Anglo-Soviet competition for the extension of national influence over this - 
weakened region would be a source of great danger, not only to general 
security but to the future security of the United States as well. 

The defeat of Japan will mean that the United States, for a time at 
least, will be the only other state to share front-rank world power with 
Britain and the Soviet Union. While China has been included for special 
reasons as an equal with the “Big Three” in current negotiations, it is 
idle to anticipate that she will become a truly great power at any time 
in the near future. Industrial development, and probably potential, is — 

1 The following section of this paper is adapted from a memorandum of mine 


entitled, ‘International Politics and International Policing,” which was given re- 
stricted circulation by the Yale Institute of International Studies. 
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extension of Continental power to this hemisphere. Moreover, the Con- 
tinental powers were absorbed in domestic and European problems to such 
‘an extent that their overseas expansionist activities, postponed until the 
latter part of the century, were of necessity directed toward areas, such 
as Africa and the Far East, where substantial gains could be envisaged 
without the employment of a major national effort. Consequently, even 
though under appropriate circumstances Britain might have refrained 
. from interfering actively on our behalf, there were other factors which 
were not at all the result of a carefully planned American policy, but which 
.operated to prevent any of the great powers other than Britain from con- 
sidering an aggressive policy against us. Seldom has any great or near- 
great power enjoyed so fortunate a situation. On both of our long sea 
frontiers we were virtually free from danger, and our hemispheric neigh- 
bors were far too weak to challenge us even had they wished to do so. 

Under these circumstances, it was not necessary for the United States 
to have a positive security policy based on any likelihood of attack by 
a great power; and accordingly we were free to denounce alliances, the 
maintenance of great military establishments, and all the other methods 
by which less fortunate states had to try to reénforce their national se- 
curity.. We could safely maintain only a second or third-rate navy, vir- 
tually no standing army, and the purely negative security policy of isola- 
tion and neutrality. Content to concentrate our energies upon the task of 
developing our great store-house of natural wealth at home, we paid little 
attention to the forces of change which were about to drive us out of our 
pleasant seclusion into the turmoil of every-day international life. 

Our involvement in two major wars within a quarter-century is a 
striking evidence that our world of the past has disappeared and that dis- 
aster may attend any effort on our part to insist that it still exists. Ob- 
viously, the progress of technology is to blame. It has greatly weakened 
the effectiveness of sea power in its traditional form, because surface 
craft are now subjected to new dangers from the air and from submarines 
and mines. Also, states are less vulnerable to a sea blockade than in the 
days when science could not provide substitutes for so many imported 
raw materials essential to a war effort. Moreover, modern communications 
have given greater mobility to land transport—a factor of considerable 
military importance—and the airplane has caused geographic barriers 
and ocean distances to lose much of their traditional protective value. 

Thus, effective power does not rest today upon a single specialized 
arm, as in the days of British sea supremacy, or upon geographic barriers, 
but upon the totality of power components—population, raw materials, 
an efficient industrial systém, and the ability effectively to combine these 
factors for the support of national policy. Fortunately for the United 
States, it has these power elements in overwhelming abundante, and it 
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Postwar American security planning will be realistic and adequate only 
to the extent that it is based upon a careful evaluation of the present 
and prospective relationship of the power position of the United States 


to that of the remainder of the world. In the past, it has been fashionable, 


in this country to condemn power politics as something immoral, asso- 
ciated with the sinister contrivings of European diplomatists and not 
with the honest and above-board conduct of foreign relations by a demo- 
cratic and peace-loving people. The term “power politics” has come to 
mean the cynical and ruthless use of power to advance national interests 
at the expense of others. But even though such a use—or abuse—of power 
is to be condemned, it does not follow that the power factor in interna- 
tional relations can be disregarded or even minimized. In practice, it will 
always be uppermost in the minds of statesmen, however much they say 
about the legal equality of all states, and the peoples of democratic coun- 
tries need.to be as fully aware of the constructive uses to which power may 
be put as to the misuse of which it is-so freely susceptible. 

While condemnation of power as a basis of policy has by no means 


disappeared from American thinking, there is a growing realization that _ 


we were able with impunity to minimize its importance in the past because 
of the existence of a particular set of circumstances which combined to 
provide us with adequate national security and which required little posi- 
tive effort on our part. In other words, there is a new awareness of the fact 
that our favorable position with respect to security, which existed during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century and up to 1914, arose, not from 
moral superiority on our part or from the inherent excellence of our 
governmental system, but from other factors which had little or no.rela- 
tionship to these political or moral qualities. 
Our favorable international position in the pre-1914 world does not re- 
` quire extended discussion or analysis. It was a time when the only impor- 
tant power centers of the globe were located in Western Europe. British 
naval predominance, based on an undisputed primacy in all European 
waters from Scandinavia to the Levant, was such that we were secure 
against any European attack unless Britain joined in a combination 
against us. It is not accurate to say that we enjoyed the consistent, if 
tacit, support of Britain vis-d-vis Europe during this entire period, but it 
is true that the preservation of Britain’s balance-of-power policy with 
respect to the Continent would have been jeopardized by any important 
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amended so that such employees may suffer no loss of seniority or retire- 
ment rights. Although most of the staff officials of any public international 
agency should and will be on permanent tenure, some interflow of tech- 
nical personnel between national and international service is eminently 
desirable. s 

In the second place, it is high time that our government took cogni- 
zance of the special obligations which devolve upon any country acting 
as “host” to international institutions. The administrative offices of some 
of the postwar agencies, particularly those handling economic and finan- 


cial functions, will doubtless be located in the United States. As host to 


such bodies, we should be prepared to grant them inviolability of premises 
and archives, immunity from suit, and exemption from taxation, as well 
as appropriate diplomatic privileges and facilities for their professional 
staffs. Our record to date in this matter is nothing to be proud of. ThePan- 
American Union has for fifty years had its seat in Washington, but the 
United ‘States government has thus far refused to grant diplomatic privi- 
leges and immunities to the officials of the Union. Unless Congress con- 
sents to amend our tax laws so as to place the staff personnel of American- 
based international agencies in the same category as the members of 
foreign diplomatic missions, practical difficulties will arise in connection 
with the adjustment of compensation rates for such personnel. One 
of the new United Nations organizations with headquarters in Washing- 
ton has already run into serious complications as a result of an iron-clad, 
retroactive ruling by the Bureau of Internal Revenue relative to the in- 
come tax liability of the non-American staff of the organization. Exemp- 


tion from customs and immigration restrictions will be equally necessary 


for international officials of alien nationality. If we are to serve as one of 
the “international capitals” of the postwar world, we shall be honor-bound 
to go at least as far as the Swiss and Canadian governments have gone in 
according facilities and immunities to the Secretariat of the League and 
the International Labor Office, respectively. Congress must be made to 
understand that the purpose of such immunities is not to create a privi- 


leged caste, but to facilitate the effective performance of international 
' work. National participation in the organization of the world community 


calls for the observance of certain minimum international amenities. 


IV. THE ROLE OF PUBLIO EDUCATION — 


In the long run, we shall measure up to our grave responsibilities as a 
member of the organized world community only in so far as American 
public opinion comes to realize their full meaning and insists upon their 
sustained fulfilment. Formal commitments by the President and Congress 
will amount to little unless the people back up their elected representa- 
tives. l ; 
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agencies that now have their headquarters in our national capital. In 
numerous instances, such administrators have been misfits without them- 
selves realizing it. A sympathetic understanding and a wide knowledge 
of the national backgrounds of their foreign colleagues are often just as 
important as the mastery of administrative technique. 

Fortunately, a small but growing group of enlightened officials in 
Washington are beginning to explore experimental.devices which, when 
effectively implemented, may make the United States one of the principal 
training centers for the new international civil service. We shall have a 

_large nucleus of experience in wartime international work to draw upon 
at the outset—thousands of men and women from the overseas stafis of 
the Office of Strategic Services, the Office of War Information, the Foreign 
Economic Administration, and the planning and field units of military . 
government. The establishment of intensive training courses, after 
the war, for some of these “international war veterans” would aid in 
moulding them into excellent material for the staffs of civil international 
organizations. The federal government, private foundations, and leading 
American universities might well collaborate in providing facilities for a 
continuing training program, including field fellowships, designed to at- 
tract a constant flow of top-flight young men and women into interna- 
tional governmental service. Our revamped and expanded Foreign Service 
will constitute another source of supply for such work. 

While the number of available posts-is not likely to be large at any given 
time, such career opportunities as emerge—and they will increase with 
the years—should have a strong appeal for postwar youth seeking “new 
worlds to conquer.” The expanding frontiers of world organization may 
kindle a new pioneering spirit in true American style. Not only will this 
new international service require high intelligence, integrity of character, 
technical and linguistic competence, and administrative drive, but it will 
also call for a genuinely international outlook. This has been aptly defined, 
by a distinguished international civil servant as “an awareness made in- 
stinctive by habit of the needs, emotions, and prejudices of the peoples of 
differently circumstanced countries, as they are felt and expressed by the 
peoples concerned, accompanied by a capacity for weighing these fre- 
quently imponderable elements in a judicial manner before reaching any ` 
decision to which they are relevant.”® Quality, and not quantity, must 
be the watchword of any training program that attempts to meet this bill 
of particulars. . 

There are two other respects in which our government can contribute 
to the progress of the new international administration. In order to 
smooth the way for federal employees to accept limited-term appoint- 
ments with international agencies, our civil service regulations should be 

3 C. Wilfred Jenks, “Some Problems of an International Civil Service,” Public 
Administration Review, Spring, 1943. 
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Desirable as may be the representation of various political and eco- 
nomic interest groups at such conferences, those high officials responsible 
‘for the choice of individual delegates might well give more careful atten- 
tion to their caliber than now appears to be the practice. The reservoir 
of American talent for international negotiation is surely large enough 
to provide us with representatives that compare favorably in ability 
‘and knowledge with those of other great powers. 

As we participate increasingly in the policy-making organs of inter- 
national bodies over the years, the advantage of preserving as much 
continuity of representation as is consistent with the progression of 
American policy will bécome more and more important. This will be 
particularly true of those agencies concerned with technical and welfare. 
. functions. Shifts in party control ‘of the Administration or Congress — 
should not be accompanied by wholesale changes in the make-up of our 
delegations to the periodic meetings of the councils, boards, and com- 
missions that control the functional machinery of the postwar interna- 
tional community. Adoption of this principle of “non-partisanism” will, 
however, require a good deal of education on the part of the managers of 
our national party system. It assumes the development of a steadily 
wider area of agreement as to the conduct of our relations with interna- 
tional agencies. 

The United States will be expected, and must be prepared, to PE RN 
generously, not only to the executive. leadership of many of the new 
international institutions, but also to their administrative and technical 
staffs. Men of the caliber of a Winant, a Willkie, a Wallace, or a Welles 
will be in demand for the exercise of constructive statemanship in the - 
emergent realm of world governance. It is to be hoped that such men 
will respond to the challenge and that tho time will not be far off when 
the prestige value of directing an important international agency will, for 
American leaders, be at least eguak to that of managing a. great federal 
department. 

Into the international civil service Oe tomorrow Americans will be ina 
position to inject certain techniques of public administrative manage- 
ment which this country has notably developed during the last two dec- 
ades. Among such techniques are program-planning through the budget, 
the conditional grant-in-aid, in-service training procedures, and various 
types of testing for administrative talent. Even so, our influence for what 
we regard as “modernized” administration may be nullified if we assume 
that American practices are ipso facto more efficient than those of the 
British or Russian or French or other national groups. International ad- 
ministration calls for arrangements and procedures peculiar to its own 
special milieu. The Washington observer may already detect a tendency 
on the part of some of our self-styled professional experts to regard any 
good national administrator as suitable material for the United Nations 
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of funds. As it was, the failure of the United States to make available 
promptly a substantial part of its quota handicapped U.N.R.R.A. in 
arranging for the early procurement of certain types of relief supplies and 
equipment. Such behavior on the part of a.government which had been 
the prime sponsor of the U.N.R.R.A. agreement is almost enough to 
make one despair of the democratic conduct of foreign affairs. Although 
in this’ case the blame should probably be shared by Congress and the 
- Administration, one important reason for delay was the two-stage proce- 
dure which calls for the adoption of an “authorizing” resolution prior to any 
appropriation of funds. As a result of this procedure, the U.N.R.R.A. 
question was threshed over in four different committee hearings and de- 
bated four times on the floor of Congress. 
_ Buch an episode as this suggests a number of procedural improvements. 
If, during the years ahead, our financial support of international institu- 
tions is to be prompt and adequate, steps should be taken to consolidate 
their annual budgetary requests. This combined international budget, 
moreover, might well be submitted to Congress separately from that of 
the State Department with a special White House endorsement, par- 
ticularly since the activities of many of the new international agencies 
will be of interest not only to the State Department, but to the Treas- 
ury, the War and Navy Departments, and numerous federal bureaus 
dealing with commercial, agricultural, labor, public health, and edu- 
cational policies. In the second place, Congress should set up a joint 
committee of the two houses to consider our international budget. 
In addition, the President ought to be provided with a substantial 
revolving fund from which he could advance to international organizations 
in financial straits “payments on account,” the fund to be replenished 
from subsequent congressional appropriations. 
_ Our permanent participation in the representative organisms of inter- 
national agencies will call also for the development of more satisfactory 
methods of selecting and instructing American delegates. Any one who 
has been privileged to view the operation of an important international 
conference from the vantage point of the secretariat cannot help sensing 
the vital importance of this. All too frequently the composition of our 
delegation to international conferences is not determined until a few days 
before the opening of the conference in question. Certain of the delegates, 
even some of their technical advisers, have little or no time to study the 
essential documentation or to receive adequate instructions. From per- 
sonal observation, the writer knows of one situation in which an American 
delegate to an important United Nations conference took a particular 
position on a major policy question before a certain committee while 
another member of the delegation was vigorously supporting the opposite 
view in a second committee. If one may judge from reliable testimony, 
this is not an isolated instance. 
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in any democratic state. For one thing, there seems to be a greater accept- 
ance than at any previous time of the view that peace: can be assured 
only if it is backed by impressive force. In 1919, American thinking was 
still under the influence of the “free ride” which we had so long enjoyed 
in security matters. Consequently, there was a disposition to emphasize 
the influence of world opinion as a deterrent to aggression, and a tendency, 
shown by our attitude toward the League of Nations and by our army 
and navy policy, to deny the existence of any inherent relationship be- 
tween the existence of force and the preservation of peace. Today, with 
the object lesson of our recent experiences in mind, it is scarcely surprising 
that there has been so little significant opposition to the Fulbright or Con- 
nally Resolutions, or to the Moscow Declaration, all of which emphasize 
the need to keep the peace through the establishment of some form of ef- 
fective force. While the end of the war may bring about a recession from 
this view, the reversal is not likely to be as cataclysmic as in 1920. At the 
moment, at least, the principle of security through force seems firmly 
established. ve l 

A corollary is the new view that the greatest powers must assume se- 
curity responsibilities which go some distance beyond a narrow conception 
of the limits of national interest. This, too, may not persist in the postwar 
period, particularly if great-power differences develop over the war settle- 
ments. But at the present time it seems clear that American opinion has 
moved significantly away from its prewar position. How far it has moved, 
and in what direction, are matters for conjecture, but as of the moment 
it appears that American opinion is remarkably sensitive to the responsi- 
bilities which flow from the new power position of the United States, 
provided security is to be organized on any international basis, 

Another corollary is the current lack of interest in disarmament as a 
principal means of securing peace. The tendency to place emphasis upon 
some form of force has cast into temporary oblivion those who have ar- 
gued so stoutly in the past that arms were in themselves a potent causé 
of international conflict. While there is little contention even today 
against the view that unrestricted competition in arms is prejudicial to 
the interests of peace, the speed of our own war effort has demonstrated 
that the acceptance of an’ arms-limitation agreement by a great indus- 
trialized state is not in itself a potent guarantee of future peace. Also, 
there is a realization of the fact that emphasis upon disarmament in the 
inter-war period helped to place the peacefully inclined states in a condi- 
tion of apparent impotence which encouraged the Axis states to under- 
take their policies of aggression. It seems to be agreed, in other words, 
that armament competition is not so much a cause of war as a symptom 
of conditions which threaten to eventuate in war. 
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Given some of. these considerations which seem to form a framework 
for policy; what is the trend of the prospective American security plan- 
ning? ' 

The commitments up to the present time have been given wide public 
discussion. In sum, they indicate that the ‘United States believes that 
security, while safeguarded by appropriate national measures, must be 
reénforced through the creation of a new world organization which must 
succeed where the League of Nations failed. Open to initial or early mem- 
bership by all peace-loving states, this organization is to be an agency for 
the collaboration of its members on a basis of “sovereign equality’”— 
whatever that may mean. The new organization is not to be a superstate 
in the sense that its creation involves any serious or fundamental impair- 
ment of the sovereignty of its members. As envisaged in recent statements 
by President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull, it is to have a structure much 
like that of the League, namely, a general assembly, a small council, and 
an international court for the settlement of justiciable questions. 

Understandably, security plans are still in a formative stage which 
must precede widespread public discussion. However, President Roose- 
velt has indicated that he does not favor the establishment of an inter- 
national police force, by which, apparently, he means a truly interna- 
tionalized force, permanently assembled, and subject only to the com- 
mand of the international organization. Assistant Secretary Long, speak- 
ing before an American Federation of Labor forum, April 12, 1944, said 
specifically that “each of the major nations, and any other nations to 
be agreed upon, should accept special responsibility for maintaining ade- 
quate forces and for using such forces, on the basis of arrangements made 
in connection with the international organization, to prevent or suppress 
all disturbances of the peace.” 

This statement indicates that the favored principle is that of the joint 
use of contingents of national forces, to be made available for police 
service on the basis of a multilateral agreement. Whether ‘these units 
would be detached temporarily from their parent forces on the basis of a 
decision taken at the time of crisis by the collaborating nations, or whether 
they would be earmarked in advance, is 4 technical matter which would 
not invalidate the general quota principle whatever the decision concern- 
ing it might be, The point is that units of national forces, collaborating 
under the general direction of the international organization, would be 
relied upon as the major device tor the protection of pesce. 
` Is such an arrangement practicable? Would it provide that sense iai 
security which is so indispensable? Would it- be acceptable to the Ameri- 
can people? 

Practicability is a political rather than a technical i issue. If the major 
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powers maintain their pclitical solidarity at a satisfactory level, they 
will control all the necessary military force, no matter how they determine 
the particular allocation of their responsibilities, to deal with any security 
threat which arises from`a controversy among any of the lesser states. 
It is clear, however, that the international organization will not in itself 
dispose of sufficient power to cope effectively with any controversy among 
these major states. Nothing short of far-reaching national disarmament 
down to the level of internal policing needs, and the creation of a supra- 
national force of considerable size, would suffice for this great task. In 
view of the speed with which a disarmed industrial power can prepare 
itself for conflict, it is doubtful even if such a drastic solution could be 
relied upon. An international security organization, built upon the exist- 
ing power distribution, can provide full security for smaller states, but 
only a very limited and qualified security for the major states themselves. 
To be sure, it would be of some benefit to a great power because of the 
aid which the organization could provide in case that power were attacked 
by another one of its giant colleagues; but the outcome still would be a 
major war. Hence, the conclusion that the practicability of any security 
arrangement based on the collaboration of units of great-power forces, 
assisted by those from some of the lesser states, is to be determined far 
more by the political factors conditioning that collaboration than by the 
technical devices adopted for its implementation. 

The basic validity of this conclusion is not lessened by the fact that 
technical arrangements will have some influence upon the political aspects 
of a particular security problem. If these are such as to provide for the 
speedy and virtually automatic assemblage of forces, once the organiza- 
tion has reached its decision to take military action, there would be a 
greater likelihood of success than if the advance arrangements were im- 
precise, leaving loopholes by which a state could manage to avoid the 
assumption of an inconvenient security responsibility. 

This raises an auxiliary question certain to be a focal point of discussion 
in the United States. If it be granted that security demands the speedy 
assemblage and use of forces designated for use in behalf of the interna- 
tional organization, then the setting in motion of these forces must be as 
nearly automatic as possible. In the United States, however, this would 
mean that the President must be able to dispatch the demanded units 
immediately upon receipt of the decision taken by the Council. Could this 
be done by the President, acting on the basis of his authority as command- 
er-in-chief and chief executive, or would it be necessary in each case to 
withhold compliance until Congressional approval had been obtained? 
Would Congress be willing to waive any possible rights by a resolution 
authorizing the President to take the necessary steps without reference 
to the legislative arm of the government? This is a question of the utmost 
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importance, because if governments are impotent to act, when called 
upon, until a legislative battle has been fought on the home front, it is 
doubtful whether a security arrangement based on a national contingent 
principle would be an effective instrument for the preservation of inter- 
national peace. 

The regionalization of enforeement responsibility is another aspect of 
the problem which may provoke some controversy, especially in the 
United States. If a contingent system is to be assumed, it is probable 
that a relatively greater: burden of enforcement responsibility would be 
assumed by the great power nearest the scene of operations, or which had 
special national interests involved. Thus, the United States would natu- 
rally assume the primary burden as an agency of international organiza- 
tion in dealing with most controversies arising in this hemisphere, and it 
is possible that we might not look with favor upon Russian or British par- 

. ticipation in the settlement of a controversy in a region of such special 
strategic interest. A comparable situation might exist with respect to 
Russian policy toward American and British participation in the settle- 
ment of a controversy arising on her Eastern European borderlands. 

For purposes of analysis, this problem can be reduced to fairly simple 
terms. Each of these three superpowers has a special interest in situations 
arising in those regions considered particularly important to its own na- 
tional security. Each power can be expected to contribute more exten- 
sively to a solution of problems in these areas than in others which. have 
- a more remote relationship to national interests. Moreover, such a divi- 
sion of labor would be in the interest of speed and efficiency. It would. be 
unreasonable, for example, to move men and planes from the United 
States to deal with a situation arising as a result of controversy between 
Romania and Bulgaria, when the Soviet Union had an ample supply of 
forces and equipment near the scene. 

On the other hand, any attempt to formalize such an.dllocation of 
primary responsibility along lines coinciding closely with the paramount 
national interests of the great powers would encounter much popular 
criticism. It would be said that the international organization was in 
substance little more than a façade behind which, and by means of which, 
a large part of the world had been divided conveniently into great-power 
spheres of interest and influence; and such a view, if widely held, might 
gravely prejudice the future of the whole security arrangement. It is 
arguable whether the self-denying provisions of the Moscow Declaration 
would suffice to dispel fears aroused by too much regionalization of respon- 

sibility. . 

Then there is the question of the rôle of the smaller states. American 

support for, and confidence in, the international organization undoubtedly 
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would be increased if it appeared that the smaller states were to have an 
active part in enforcement activity. As a political ideal, it is praiseworthy 
to say that all states, great and small, should join their strength, each 
providing whatever was within its capacity, in dealing with any would-be 
breaker of the peace. Actually, however, a moment’s reflection indicates 

how difficult it would be to work out such an arrangement in practice. 
` An agglomeration of minute quotas of troops from dozens of states would 
constitute the most inefficient type of fighting mechanism imaginable, 
and few military men would want the task of commanding such a motley 
force. The supply problem, too, would be well-nigh insuperable. 

There are other ways, however, in which a smaller state could assist 
in a security: enforcement action. It could provide communication and 
transit facilities, foodstuffs, needed raw materials, and the like. Thus, 
the general principle of mutuality of effort could be satisfied by a care- 
fully planned application of the principle of the division of labor. The 
essential thing is that though the great powers must collaborate closely 
enough to ensure efficiency of action, their policies must be so closely 
integrated with that of ‘the international organization as to prevent undue 
alarm about great-power domination of the world. This is not a counsel of 
perfection; it is a basic necessity for general sécurity. 


m 


Assuming that membership in such an organization will be a funda- 
mental feature of American policy after the war, what will be the other 
aspects of our security planning? 

First, the United States will undoubtedly need to maintain much 
greater military power in all categories—land, sea, and air—than in any 
previous peace-time period of its history. In the light of the preceding 
discussion, the reasons are obvious. The old conditions external to the 
United States which once had a protective value have now disappeared, 
or have been diminished to relative insignificance. Also, since we are now 
open to serious attack from a distant source, the consequence is that we 
shall have need for forces of our own to deal with any such threat as far 
from our shores as possible. Moreover, we shall have need of considerable 
forces to support our part in the security work of the international organi- 
zation; for the surest way to deter aggression is to have available for im- 
mediate use a military force of impressive size and striking power. 

At the end of the war, there will be strong sentiment in the United 
Btates in favor of maintaining a large navy and air force. The maximum 
size will apparently be determined by international agreement, and it is 
probable that we shall keep much closer to this agreed ceiling than we 
did with respect to the naval limitations set in the Washington Confer- 
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ence. The major problem for decision will be that of the size and struc- 
ture of the Army. In particular, should we provide a huge backlog of 
trained soldiers by adopting the familiar European policy of universal 
military training? This was discussed at the end of the last war, but Con- 
gress turned a deaf ear to the wishes of the Army and Navy and decided 
in favor of a small professional army which should be capable of expansion 
in short order in case of need. This time, there will be greater pressure in 
favor of universal training, and the matter must be decided on the basis 
of anticipated needs rather than economy or sentiment. 

Obviously, there will be no need for universal training in order to pro- 
vide our necessary contingents for the police operations which the new 
international organization is to be prepared. to conduct. A‘small profes- 
sional army, created on the basis of voluntary enlistment, would suffice 
for this purpose. But it has been pointed out that the organization would 
not in itself be capable of preventing or repressing an attack by one of 
the great powers upon another. Consequently, the decision on universal 
training will necessarily be a reflection of our judgment concerning the 
possibility of becoming involved in this fashion. We shall have to decide 
whether the added sense of security which we would have by creating 
such a force would be offset by the additional insecurity which might 
result from what would be, in effect, a public profession of our fears of a 
great-power conflict. Conversely, would a decision not to adopt universal 
training be regarded generally as an earnest of our intentions to maintain 
political solidarity with our great neighbors, come what may? One thing 
is clear. Inter-great-power relations, while better than at any previous 
time, are not yet wholly on the basis of full confidence, and our adoption 
of a military policy which would only be interpreted as arising from a fear 
of great power conflict should be weighed with great care lest it have an 
adverse effect upon this one primal necessity for future peace. 

Closely associated with this is the question of outlying bases. These 
have the dual purpose of protecting the approaches to the United States 
and of facilitating the application of American military power in policing 
operations abroad. In the Pacific, it appears to be taken for granted that 
the United States will retain some form of control over the former Japa- 
nese mandated islands. Official pronouncements also seem to anticipate 
the development, within the framework of the international organization, 
of some collaborative arrangements for the use of naval stations and air 
fields, to be concluded by the powers of that area under the leadership 
of the United States. 

In the Atlantic, maximum security, viewed narrowly and nationally, 
would require control of both the north and south approaches to this hem- 
isphere from Europe, as well as bases on or near the coast of that Conti- 
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nent. For obvious reasons, such a program would be hopelessly impracti- 
cable, and attempts in that direction would create doubts in other countries 
as to American motives vis-d-vis Europe. Consequently, American inter- 
ests in European happenings could best be protected by a dual policy of 
close collaboration with Britain, viewed as a great strategic outpost, and 
of equally full collaboration in the work of the general international 
organization. Unwillingness on our part to accept any responsibilities in 
Europe would be a betrayal of our own best interests, because such a 
policy would encourage precisely the kind of excessive regionalization 
which, by dividing the world into spheres of interest, would pave the way 
for the only kind of conflict that could really be a major threat to our 
security. 

In the long run, the United States cannot remain indifferent to political 
developments on the rimlands of Europe and Asia. While we have a gen- 
eral stake, as one of the “Big Three,” in preventing the peace from being 
broken anywhere, we have a particular stake in keeping the coastal lands 
across the Atlantic and Pacific from falling into the hands of any single 
power. Only a bankrupt security policy would be satisfied with the build- 
ing of great military power in this hemisphere while maintaining com- 
plete indifference to developments on the continents of Europe and Asia. 
The lessons of our involvement in two world wars cannot be so overlooked 
—at least not with impunity. Our interest in Europe and Asia, however, ` 
can be safeguarded and made to serve the highest considerations of na- 
tional policy only if it is expressed through the instrumentality of the in- 
ternational organization, and if it is couched in general terms. Otherwise, ` 
the formation of other state blocs to counterweight the position of the 
United States would be invited. 

These elements of policy—military strength, full participation in the 
work of the international organization, careful observation of political 
developments in Europe and Asia—can be blended into a unified security 
system only if there is a careful and constant attempt to study all of 
them in their relationship to each other. This will require much closer 
and more systematic collaboration between the State Department and 
the War and Navy Departments than has existed in the past. Through 
the mechanism of inter-departmental committees at policy-determining 
levels, supported by close liaison between the research offices where trends 
are followed and memoranda are prepared, some kind of skillful planning 
can be made to take the place of the hit-and-miss arrangements of the . 
past. At best, security is a complicated thing; but its protection is the 
first responsibility of any government and the first concern of any Foreign 
Office. One thing, moreover, is clear. The days of indifference and im- 
provisation have gone; the days of planned security are here. 


IV. THE ROLE OF CONGRESS AND PUBLIC OPINION 
IN FORMULATING FOREIGN POLICY 


KENNETH COLEGROVE 
Northwestern University 


There is a popular expectation in the United States that the peace 
settlement of the major United Nations will be as effectively and loyally 
executed by the United States as by Great Britain and Soviet Russia. 
This over-confidence of the American people in the prowess of their 
President is partly due to: (1) the successful conduct of the war, (2) the 
popular credence placed in the Chief Executive as national leader in time 
of war, (3) the immense personal prestige of President Roosevelt and his 


` Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, and (4) the belief that, in case the Novem- 


—_ 


ber election should bring the Republican party into control of the White . 
House, Governor Dewey would continue with vigor the Rooseveltian 
policy of full participation and leadership on the part of the United States. 

A warning that the American Senate might shatter this peace settle- 
ment was sounded by Senators Arthur.H. Vandenberg and Robert A. 
Taft and other somewhat isolation-minded Republicans in September, 
1943, in the Mackinac Declaration.! The “constitutionalism” proposed 


' by this declaration meant nothing else than that the peace settlement 


must be in the form of a treaty which would require the consent of two- 
thirds of the members of the American Senate. Senators Vandenberg and 


‘Taft controlled the resolutions committee of the Republican national 


convention in July, 1944, with the result that the Republican platform. 
concluded its proposal regarding the peace settlement with the following 
pronouncement: ‘Pursuant to the Constitution of the United States, any 
treaty or agreement to attain such [international] aims made on behalf of 
the United States with any other nation or association of nations, shall 
be made only by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the 
United States provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” 

Since the Big Four is expected to seek a peace settlement with far- 


- reaching commitments for the maintenance of an effective international 


organization, the threat of the Republican senators means that such 
commitments must either be watered down sufficiently to please one-third 
of the most isolationist-minded of the American Senate or else they must 
face almost certain rejection by that body. Of course, it would be possible 
for the President to defy the Senate, to place the American commitments 
in the form of executive agreements, and to trust that public opinion 
would disregard the charges of the Senate minority that he had violated 


1 For the text of the Mackinac Declaration, see Cong. Rec., Sept. 14, 1948, pp. 


` 8499-3500. i 
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the Constitution and assumed the réle of dictator. Few presidents would 
relish this risk. In the event that public opinion supported the senatorial 
charges, the presidential position would be painful if not untenable. 


I. THE LEGAL AND THE REAL TREATY-MAKING POWER 


The Fathers of the Constitution provided that the President should 
have “power to make treaties by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” This pro- 
vision created an undemocratic procedure inasmuch as it ignored the 
House of Representatives in which the people of the United States are 
` represented, and created a system which permits a minority in the upper _ 
chamber to thwart the will of the majority of the people in foreign rela- 
tions. More than this, the Constitution obviously required the President 
to consult the Senate as an advisory body at every step of the negotiation 
of a treaty. 

All that was the letter of the law. But evasions of the Constitution ob- 
literated the letter of the law and created the reality. The first such eva- 
sion began in 1789, when the Senate repulsed the attempt of President 
Washington in person to seek the advice of the Senate on treaty-making, 
whereupon the President initiated the practice which has continued until 
today, namely, the complete negotiation of a treaty by the executive be- 
fore presentation of it to the upper chamber.? Another evasion occurred 
in 1845, after the Senate, by a partisan vote, rejected the Calhoun treaty 
for the annexation of Texas.’On this occasion, Congress, at the suggestion 
of President Tyler, brushed aside the Senate prerogative and annexed 
Texas by virtue of a joint resolution, passed by a simple majority in the 
House of Representatives and Senate.* Similar evasion of the Constitution 
occurred in 1897, when the Democrats in the Senate blocked the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty, negotiated by a Republican president for the annexation 
of Hawaii. Again, Congress accomplished by a joint resolution what 
could not be achieved under the treaty-making process. 

On the basis of these evasions of the Constitution, frequently repeated, 
Dr. Wallace McClure has been able to construct a convincing argument 
for the substitution of executive agreements for treaties which require 
the Senate’s consent for ratification. In much the same way, an eminent 
constitutional jurist, Professor Edward S. Corwin, viewing the Constitu- 
tion as the constitutional document that means only what judicial review 
says it means, maintains that the fundamental law constitutes no bar to 


2 Compare J. R. Hayden, The Senate and Treaties, 1789-1817, Chaps. I, O. 

3 Cong. Globe, Vol. 58 (Feb. 27, 1845), p. 362. Cf. Justin H. Smith, The Annexa- 
tion of Texas (1911), Chap. XIV. 

4 International Executive Agreements; Democratic Procedure under the Constitution 
of the Untted States (1941). 
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the entrance of the United States into almost any sort of international 
organization.® 

In spite of many eloquent precedents for evading the Constitution, 
_ President Woodrow Wilson did not resort to the executive agreement 
and the joint resolution when a minority in the Senate in 1919~20 defeated 
the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, including the Covenant of the 
League. One of the tragic aspects of the collapse of the peace system of 
1919 was the fact that the minority in the Senate which blocked ratifica- 
tion was partially composed of members of the Democratic party bound 
to their stubborn course by the President himself. While the reservations 
attached to the treaty through the cunning tactics of Senator Henry Cabot ° 
Lodge were designed to destroy the effective participation of the United 
States in the League, ratification of the Treaty of Versailles would have 
brought some measure of American coöperation in the peace system. This 
would have been better than no participation whatsoever. 

Ratification of the Treaty of Versailles without amendments was de- 
feated in the Senate, in November, 1919, by a vote of 38 to 53.7 Of the 
38 yeas, 37 were from Democrats, and only one from a Republican. In 
March, 1920, ratification of the Treaty with the Lodge reservations, which 
had been adopted by almost solidly Republican’ votes, was defeated by 
49 to 35.8 In other words, the Treaty with reservations had 4 majority, 
but not a two-thirds majority. Twenty-one stubborn Democrats joined 
with twenty-eight irreconcilable Republicans to defeat the Treaty. Under 
these circumstances, it was not to be expected that the President, even 
if not striken with paralysis, would seek to bring the United States into 
the League of Nations by means of a joint resolution, inasmuch as such a 
resolution would necessarily have been expressed in terms of the Lodge 
reservations, which were anathema to him. 

Two years later (1922), when the Democratic minority in the Senate 
threatened the ratification of the treaties of the Washington Conference 
on Limitation of Armaments, President Harding toyed with the scheme 
of placing the commitments in the form of executive agreements. Four- 
teen years later, under the leadership of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the United States became a member of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, created by Part XIV of the Treaty of Versailles. This was accom- 
plished, not by a new treaty, but rather by a joint resolution which passed 


$ The Constitution and World Organization (1944). 

€ See statement of Senator Hitchcock in Nicholas Murray Butler, Across the 
Busy Years (1940), Vol. II, p. 201. 

7 Cong. Rec., Vol. 58 (Nov. 19, 1919), Pt. 9, pp. 8786 and 8803, For an analysis of 
this vote, see W. Stull Holt, Treaties Defeated by the Senate (1933), pp. 295-298. 

3 Cong. Rec., Vol. 60 (Mar. 19, 1920), Pt. 5, pp. 4598-4599. 
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the House of Representatives by a vote of 233 to 109, and which the 
Senate adopted without a record vote.® 


Il. THE VANDENBERG-GRENN-SAYRE FORMULA 


During World War II, when the Department of State began to formu- 
late plans for the peace settlement, a considerable number of American 
experts leaned toward the use of executive agreement rather than treaty 
as the legal basis for the universal international organization. It was fore- 
seen that various parts of this organization would be created from time 
to time. It was even said that the international structure might be es- 

- tablished piecemeal by means of separate executive agreements without 
alarming the Senate minority, bent on mutilation of any formal treaty 
with military commitments submitted for approval. Legislative support 
for any such series of agreements, if necessary, would be secured by means 
of joint resolutions requiring only a simple majority of both houses of 
Congress. 

Acting on this premise, in the spring of 1943, the State Department 
negotiated the draft text of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration Agreement with Great Britain, Soviet Russia, and China. 
In June, President Roosevelt summoned the majority leaders of the 
Senate and House (Barkley, McCormack, McNary, and Martin) to a 
White House conference; and their consent to the proposed procedure in 
the case of the U.N.R.R.A. Agreement was obtained.” In other words, the 
leadership of both parties in both houses of Congress acquiesced in the 
proposal to give legislative sanction to the executive agreement after its 
negotiation with the various members of the United Nations. This plan 
had the merit of avoiding the treaty~wrecking predilections of the one- 
third minority in the Senate. But, at the same time, it was destined to 
give offense to the committees in Congress particularly concerned with 
foreign affairs. The members of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions were bound to resent any failure to consult them in a matter of this 
importance; and such resentment might even block a favorable report 
when the supporting joint resolution was laid before Congress. In particu- 
lar, the new procedure threatened the vested interest of the Senate in 
treaty-making. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg raised the alarm by iodain a reso- 


? Cong. Rec., Vol. 78 (June 13 and 16, 1934), Pt. 10, p. 11,343, and Pt. 11, p. 
12,241. See also Manley O. Hudscn, “The Membership of the United States in Inter- 
national Labor Organization.”” Amer. Jour. of Internat. Law (Oct., 1934), Vol. 26 
pp. 669-674. 

10 An account of this conference reached the press. See New York Times, 
June 10, 1943, p. 28. 
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lution demanding the submission of the U.N.R.R.A. Agreement to the 
Senate." Even the Democratic chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Senator Tom Connally, was ready to desert the President and 
lead a revolt. A sub-committee of five was appointed by the Committee 
with instructions to confer with the Secretary of State, included in it 
being three Democrats, namely Tom Connally (Texas), Elbert D. Thomas 
(Utah), and Theodore Francis Green (Rhode Island). One Republican, 
Arthur H. Vandenberg (Michigan), and one Progressive, Robert M. 
La Follette (Wisconsin), completed the list. , 

Reluctant-as were State Department officials to submit a carefully nego- 
tiated pact to senators whose hands itched to revise all executive papers,’ 
Secretary Hull gave complete codperation.” In his appearances before the 
sub-committee, he was accompanied by the negotiators of the pact, 
namely, Dean Acheson (Assistant Secretary of State) and Francis B. 
Sayre (Deputy Director of the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations). Suavely and patiently, he heard the complaints of senators 
who felt that their prerogatives had been ignored.” He even submitted the 
agreement to the committee for revision, and drastic changes in its text. 
were made before the final formula for procedure was developed by Sena- 
tor Green and Francis B. Sayre.“ The achievement of peace between the 
executive and the legislature was largely due to the sagacity of ‘the Secre- 
tary of State. The event went practically unnoticed in the press. But in 
reality it was of equal significance with the diplomatic victory that the 
- Secretary was destined to achieve three months later in the Moscow Con- 
ference. 

The gentlemen’s agreement between the executive and the members of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations was simply this: In return 
for the submission of the draft text to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the members of the Committee tacitly pledged that they would 
support a resolution authorizing the United States to participate in the 
work of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
The enabling act was to be simply a joint resolution, requiring for its 
adoption only a majority vote in both houses. 


IO. THE UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND RHHABILITATION AGREEMENT 


Accordingly, the Department of State re-opened negotiations with 
Great Britain, Soviet Russia, and China in order to win approval for the 
revised agreement; and when this was accomplished, negotiations with the. 


u Cong. Rec., Vol. 89 (July 6, 1943), Pt. 5, p. 7287. 

n See. the eect by Senator Vandenberg in the New York Times, Aug. 18, 
1948, p. 1. 

13 For further details, see the author's The American Senate and World Peace 
_ (1244), Chap. I. H See New York Times, Aug. 25, 1943, p. 1. 
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remaining states in the United Nations were undertaken. The agreement 
was finally signed on November 9, 1943, and on-the following day repre- 
sentatives of the forty-four nations met in Atlantic City and organized 
the Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion 18 f 

It now became the duty of Congress to fulfill the understanding 
with the Department of State. On January 17, 1944, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in the House of Representatives reported favorably a 
resolution (H.J. Res. 192) offered by Sol Bloom, chairman, authorizing 
the appropriation of $1,850,000,000 to the President for participation in 
U.N.R.R.A.” The inclusion of the text of the U.N.R.R.A. Agreement in 
the resolution also constituted á tacit’ approval of the agreement by Con- 
gress. On January 25 the resolution passed the House, and on February 17 
the Senate adopted it with amendments.!8 By March 22, the compromise 
offered by the conference committee on the resolution had been accepted 
by both houses, although this was not accomplished without necessity of 
averting several reservations demanded by the Senate. 


IV. EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS WITHOUT CONGRESSIONAL SANCTION 


Even prior to Pearl-Harbor, the Department of State envisaged the 
ultimate peace settlement as a series of specific agreements rather than as 
a single comprehensive treaty. These non-treaty agreements might be 
either with or without special Congressional sanction. As we have seen, 
the U.N.R.R.A. Agreement, originally intended as an unsupported execu- 
tive agreement, finally fell into the former category. In the latter category 
have come the American entrance into the military alliance of the United 
Nations (Declaration of the United Nations of January 1, 1942) and the 
American participation in the United Nations Interim Commission of 
Food and Agriculture in 1943, while the Anglo-American Oil Agreement 
of 1944 was submitted as 4 treaty to the Senate.’ 

Every one of these agreements has required, or will require, Congres- 
sional support in order to make it effective. But in each case the agree- 
ment was made without reference of the text to Congress, and each one 


© Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 9 (Nov. 13, 1943), No. 229, pp. 317-819. The 
text of the agreement had been published in the Bulletin of Sept. 25, 1943, No. 222, 
pp. 211-225. . 

1¢ First Session of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, November 10—December 1, 1948 (Washington, 1944), pp. 
115, 205-206. 

House of Representatives, Report No. 994, 78th Cong., Ist Sess: Without the 
specific authorization, H. J. Res. 192 had been introduced in the House in November, 
1948. See Cong. Rec., Vol. 89 (Nov. 15, 1943), Pt. 7, p. 9557. 

- 4 Cong. Rec., Vol. 90 (Feb. 17, 1944), pp. 1887-1840. 
19 Senate Executive Doo. F, 78th Cong., 2d sess. (Aug. 24, 1944). 
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had its legal base in the powers of the President as chief executive and 
commander-in-chief, or else in powers already conferred upon him by 
Congress. 

Even so, uneasiness was expressed in certain Congressional circles over 
the procedure of executive agreements. For instance, Senator Francis 
Maloney, chairman of the Senate Special, Committee on Gasoline and 
Fuel-Oil Shortages, expressed resentment that the Department of State 
had failed to inform his committee of the progress of the negotiations with 
the British government regarding the control of the supply of petro- 
leum; and on July 11, 1944, two weeks before the Monetary Agreement 
was signed at Bretton Woods, Senator Taft announced that the agree- 
ment of this conference would be defeated in Congress.?° 

The above-mentioned. events suggest the possibility of a dangerous 
impasse between the Senate 'and the Department of State; and this dan- 
ger, which always lurks in the presidential as contrasted to the parliamen- 
tary form of government, has recently become a matter of great public con- 
cern. There has been widespread assumption that the Department of 
State, while aware of the danger, has done little to obviate it. As a matter | 
of fact, within the past three years, the Department has made notable 
` efforts to improve its relationship not only with Congress, but also with 
the American people. These efforts may be described under the following 
heads: (1) Executive-Congressional coöperation in the formulation of 
policy and conduct of foreign relations, (2) government-public relations 
in terms of education of citizens by governmental agencies, and (3) public 
. pressure on government policy. 


V. EXECUTIVE-CONGRESSIONAL COUPERATION 


By October, 1940, the Department of State was aware of the fact that 
the large acquaintance of Secretary Cordell Hull with members of Con- 
gress was not sufficient to maintain the proper contact between the legis- 
lature and the executive in foreign affairs. A member of Congress for 
twenty-two years before his appointment to the secretaryship of state in 
1933, Mr. Hull had many personal friends in both houses. But need for 
coöperation between Congress and the Department was too complicated 
` to be met by mere personal contact of the Secretary with individual mem- 
bers of the two houses. 

In October, 1940, Breckinridge Long was appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary in charge of Congressional relations; and with the approval of the 
Secretary, Mr. Long inaugurated a series of conversations with the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations in order to take the members into the 


3° Bee Chicago Sun, Aug. 10, 1944, and New York Times, July 12, 1944, p. 1. 
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confidence of the Department in regard to general policy and current 
problems. These conferences were not held at regular intervals, but rather 
from time to time. The same procedure, with less frequent conferences, 
was followed with the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. The activ- 
ities of the Assistant Secretary have assumed the following pattern: 

(1) Advice on Bills and Resolutions. Committees in both houses refer to 
the Department of State for advice all bills and resolutions concerning 
foreign relations. After study is given to the matter, a reply is made. The 
reply is then checked with the Bureau of the Budget j in ‘order to ascertain 
whether the Department’s advice is in line with the President’s general 
policy. If it is found to be so, the Department's letter is dispatched to the 
committee which initiated the inquiry. 

(2) Hearings before Committees. After this correspondence, a committee 
may desire the personal appearance of an officer of the Department for 
further examination of the subject. Unless the Department requests an 
executive session, such hearings are generally public; the press is per- 
mitted to attend, and the record is published.# 

(8) Informal Conferences on High Policy. From time to time, conferences 
on high policy are called between committees of Congress and ranking 
officers of the Department; and often these include the Speaker and the 
majority and minority leaders of the House of Representatives and the 
majority and minority leaders of the Senate. Indeed, the most important 
ones may include the President, in which case the meetings take place at 
the White House. 

In recent years, emphasis has been placed upon the non-partisan fea- 
tures of foreign relations; indeed, a distinct effort has been made to divorce 
foreign affairs from party politics. As a result, the Department has sought 
full and free conversations with members of the opposition party as well 
as members of the majority party. Such members have been taken into 
the confidence of the Department às officers of the Government, and not 
as members of a political party—and with gratifying results. 

Incidentally, it should also be said that the Department has always 
performed numerous errands for members of Congress. There is a consid- 
erable volume of correspondence by senators and representatives with the 
Department about matters in which their constituents may be interested 
and which involve the rights of Americans abroad or the property of 
Americans in foreign lands; and correspondence of this nature tends to 
create legislative confidence in the Department and to facilitate codpera- 
tion of legislature and executive. 


on Compare The State Department Speaks (Department of State Publication, 
No. 2056, Washington, 1944), pp. 56-58. 
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VI. PUBLIC’ INFORMATION ON FOREIGN POLICY 
Education of the public is a function of the Department of State that 
has been tardy in development.” Traditionally the most conservative of 
the executive departments, the State Department has been loath to make 
public explanations of policy and action, even at times when national 
security was at stake. Too frequently, ranking officers of the Department 
have believed that their duties were best performed by a strict attention 
to the conduct of foreign affairs, leaving entirely to the Secretary or the 
President the task of offering a public justification of Department policy. 
The change in the Department’s attitude toward propaganda was 
caused partly by the provision of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 re- 
quiring the renewal of the President’s power to conclude such agreements 
at the end of three years. Disappointing as was this limitation to the 
friends of reciprocity, it possessed a special virtue. It actually compelled 
the Department to initiate a public information program to promote 
understanding of trade pacts; and this ultimately redounded to the credit 
of the Department. The lowering of tariff schedules is a complicated 
matter, not easily understood by the man in the street. Nevertheless, the 
efforts of Secretary Hull and his able assistants in awakening popular 
interest in the reciprocal trade agreements was little less than spectacular. 
No one can read the record of the hearings on the Trade Agreements Act 
befcre the House Committee on Ways and Means and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance without a feeling of admiration for the work done by 
_ the Department in stimulating public interest in the Act.” The majority 
of the civic and business organizations that undertook studies of the trade 
pacts expressed themselves in favor of reciprocity; and by 1948, over 94: 
per cent of press opinion in the United States approved the Trade Agree- 
_ ments Act. 

The educational work on the Hull agreements eloquently proved the 
necessity for creating special means for educating citizens regarding all 
policies of the Department. Indeed, this experience was largely responsible 
for the subsequent creation of the Office of Public Information, and, in 
particular, the Division of Public Liaison of that Office. 


VI. THE OFFICH OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


‘Throughout the years 1940-43, the Department was subjected to an 
increasing barrage of criticism in the press as well as in Congress for al- 


z Compare a statement by Secretary Hull on “Need for Alert Public Opinion,” 
in Depariment of State Bulletin, Vol. 10 (July 16, 1944), No. 264, p. 60. 

2 See, in particular, Hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives, Seventy-eighth Congress, First Session on H. J. Res. 111, Extension 
of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act (Washington, 1948), and also Hearings before the 
Committee on Finance, United States Senate, Seventy-eighth Congress, First Session, 
on H. J. Res. 111, Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act (Washington, 1948). 
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leged inefficient administration. The brilliant achievements of Secretary 
Hull at the Moscow Conference in October, 1943, effectively answered the 
political criticism, while the reorganization of the Department on Janu- 
ary 15, 1944, met many of the objections of experts who knew what they 
were talking about. The reorganization affected the entire Department; 
at the same time, the changes in the functions and organization relating 
to popular education were one of the most conspicuous features of it. 
Department Order No. 1218, issued January 15, 1944, established the 
Office of Public Information, charged with securing a ‘full understanding 
of the foreign policy and relations of the United States, within this coun- 
try and in other countries.” Specifically, the Office of Public Information 
was made responsible for development and coérdination of policy and 
execution of programs in matters pertaining to: (a) the Department’s 
relations with. private organizations interested in the formulation of 
foreign policy, and with the domestic press, radio, news-reels; (b) the 
collection and analysis of materials relating to public attitudes on current 
foreign policy questions; (c) research on international affairs and publica- 
tion of official documents; (d) the cultural exchange program of the United 
States government with foreign countries; and (e) liaison with the Office 
‘of War Information, the Office of the Coördinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, and other government departments and agencies engaged in related 
activities. 

The function of maintaining relations with the press remained in the 
hands of a Special Assistant to the Secretary, Mr. Michael J. McDermott, 
the veteran representative of the Department in all contacts with news- 
papers, who was not placed under the jurisdiction of the Office of Public 
Information. All other functions of public education and propaganda were 
distributed among the following divisions: (1) Research and Publication; 

(2) Motion Pictures and Radio; (3) Science, Education and Art; (4) 
Central Translating; and (5) Public Liaison.™ 

(I) Division of Research and Publication. The Department of State is 
the only federal department that does not publish an annual report of its 
activities; and for many years this lack of reporting remained a serious 
defect in American foreign policy. Moreover, the publication of selected 
diplomatic correspondence in the yearly volumes, Foreign Relations of the 
United States, today lags thirteen years behind the current date. In 1928, 
under the leadership of Professor Manley O. Hudson, the Conference of 


“ The order is published in full in the Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 10 (Jan. 
15, 1944), pp. 45-65. For a chart of the Department as reorganised, see ibid., pp. 
66-67; and of. Walter H. C. Laves and Francia O. Wilcox, “The Reorganization of 
the Department of State,” in this Review, Vol. 38, pp. 289-301 (Apr., 1944). 

% Now, Division of Cultural Codperation. 

% The Division of Public Liaison, not included in Departmental Order 1218, was 
established by Departmental Order 1229 of February 22, 1944. 
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Teachers of International Law and the American Society of International 
Law urged the Department to adopt a more extensive program of publica- 
tion.” One result was the speeding up of the publication of Foreign Rela- 
tions; another was the launching of a periodical called Information Service, 
consisting chiefly of the press releases of the Department as issued from 
day to day. In 1938, the Information Service became the Department of 
State Bulletin, published: weekly and containing somewhat more detailed 
information regarding the operations of the Department. Printed with 
an attractive format, this periodical seeks to acquaint the citizen with 
every phase of American foreign relations. For several years, E. Wilder 
Spaulding, chief of the Division, has maintained close contacts with 
learned and professional societies, as well as with colleges and universities, 
in order to ascertain what types of information are most desired by them. 

(2) Division of Motion Pictures and Radio. Modern methods of communi- 
cation and transportation have forced governments to assume responsi- 
bility for the dissemination abroad of information that will contribute to 
an understanding of their peoples and their policies. The United States 
has belatedly recognized what other governments have long realized, 
namely, that motion pictures, radio, and publications of all sorts are es- 
sential media for encouraging peoples of foreign countries to entertain a‘ 
friendly view of the United States and its policies. Some deplorable mis- 
takes have been made in the types of movies produced in American studios 
and shown in Latin American countries, and to counteract such blunders, 
it is the part of wisdom to seek the coöperation of all interested parties in 
the dissemination of movies abroad which are not distortions of American 
life. The same consideration applies to broadcasting and publications. 
The Division of Motion Pictures and Radio codperates with the Coör- 
dinator of Intér-American Affairs and the Office of War Information in 
their overseas informational projects, costing about twenty million dol- 
lars annually. ; 

(8) Division of Cultural Codperation. This bureau bas the task of for- 
mulating and operating the Department’s activities designed to encourage 
` and strengthen intellectual coöperation and cultural relations between the 
people of the United States and those of friendly foreign nations, includ- 
ing (a) facilitation of communications between students, interns, trainees, 
teachers, experts, and persons of prominence in such fields as education, 
technology and the arts, crafts, sciences, and professions; (b) exchange of 
books and scientific equipment; (c) assistance to centers of American 
culture abroad, such as educational institutions, libraries, museums, 
social-service agencies, and cultural institutions; (d) assistance in the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of educational and cultural institutions 

27 See the writer’s “Expansion of the Publications of the Department of State,” 
in this Revinw, Vol. 22, pp. 69-77 (Feb., 1929). 
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in devastated areas; and (e) coöperation with official agencies of the 
United States and of foreign governments, with international agencies, 
with private organizations of all countries, and with private commercial 
enterprises participating in international cultural activities. 

(4) Division of Public Liaison. The latest division to be formed in the 
Office of Public Information, the Division of Public Liaison? attempts to 
meet the demand upon government made by the broad popular interest in 
international events and foreign policy; and in many respects, the creation 
of this bureau has been one of the most important episodes in the re- 
organization of the Department. The Division undertakes the task of: 
(1) developing means for bringing to the people a closer insight into the 
operations, aims, policies, and methods of the Department and into the 
problems and complexities involved in the settling of specific international 
situations, and (2) increasing the Department’s knowledge of public 
attitudes, by conducting studies and analyzing public opinion polls and 
the materials supplied by the press and periodicals, radio commentators, 
political leaders, and private groups and organizations on current ques- 
tions of foreign affairs. 

Today, in the field of international affairs, public opinion is mobilized 
in’ fraternal, educational, labor, business, and religious groups whose 
aggregate membership runs into the millions, and whose influence affects 
the general public in a most profound manner. The Division of Public 
Liaison undertakes to answer the numerous requests of organized groups 
for information and advice in the field of foreign affairs, and to make full 
use of these groups for promoting a more complete public understanding 
of the conduct of foreign relations; and this requires the maintenance of 
personal contact with secretaries and directors of outstanding national 
organizations and groups. 

Educational materials on foreign affairs supplied by the State Depart- 
ment are adapted for use by these organizations in publications sent to 
their members and to their local officers. Examples include statements on 
foreign commercial policy prepared by the Department for business or- 
ganizations and statements on international organization matters for 
foreign policy groups, etc. The materials take many forms, ranging from 
information about particular countries to information on specific prob- 
lems of foreign policy. The Division frequently codperates with the of- 

38 Seo The Cultural-Codperation Program, 1988-1948, by Haldore Hanson (De- 
partment of State Publication, No. 2137, Washington, 1944). See also Willys R. Peck, 
“State Department Aid to Cultural Exchange with China,” in Department of State 
Bulletin, Vol. XI (July 9, 1944), No. 263, pp. 36-43; and G. Howland Shaw, “Cul- 
tural-Codperation Program of the Department of State,” in tbid., Vol. X (May 13, 
1944), No. 255, pp. 429-434. 

3% For the text of Departmental Order 1229 of February 22, 1944, see Depariment 
of State Bulletin (Feb. 26, 1944), Val. 10, pp. 209-211. 
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ficials of these organizations by bringing them into contact with depart- 
mental experts, and arranges also for the participation of officers of the 
- Department in meetings and conferences arranged by such organizations. 


VIII. PUBLIC PRESSURB AND GOVERNMENTAL POLICY 


The analysis of public opinion conducted by the Department is one of 
the new activities promoted by recent reorganization. It is of prime im- 
portance that the Secretary, the Under-Secretary, and other policy- 
making officials have accurate and timely information regarding public 
opinion in the country on foreign policy, and it is equally essential that 
this information be made available to our diplomatic missions abroad. 
This work is performed by the Division of Public Liaison, which assembles 
-and classifies public opinion data and prepares analytical and interpreta- 
tive studies of current trends in public attitudes toward foreign policy. 
Each week, a confidential report, Public Altitudes on Foreign Policy, is 
compiled for the Secretary, the Under-Secretary, and other policy-making 
officials. This document is prepared from various sources—public opinion ` 
surveys of established agencies, Congressional debates on foreign policy, 
and public opinion as expressed in addresses of leaders and statements of 
organizations in the fields of labor, business, agriculture, religion, women’s 
clubs and foreign relations groups. Clippings from over 300 newspapers 
and 40 magazines are received and carefully digested. Letters and tele- 
grams addressed to the White House and to the Department—averaging 
about a thousand a day—are another source of information regarding 
the public mind. Experience has shown that such letters assist materially 
in determining the areas of information and of ignorance in foreign affairs: 
throughout the country. ' 


IX. NON-PARTISAN CHARACTER OF STATE DEPARTMENT POLICY 


One remarkable feature of State Department policy in recent years has 
been its tendency toward non-partisanship. While Secretaries Charles E. 
Hughes (1920-25) and Frank B. Kellogg (1925-29) presided over the 
Department, party politics was conspicuously present. On the other hand, 

‘Secretary Henry L. Stimson (1929-83) made a valiant effort z0 raise for- 
eign policy above partisan considerations. From the beginning of his career 
as Secretary, Cordell Hull has sought to achieve the same end. In twelve 
years of continuous service, he has gone far. It is not too much to say 
that, perhaps with the exception of John Hay, Mr. Hull has raised De- 
partmental policy further above partisanship than any other Secretary. 
Moreover, Mr. Hull has achieved something that John Hay rever accom- 
plished, namely, a considerable degree of coöperation with ‘Congress. 

Particularly in the preparation of an American plan for the organization 
of the United Nations, Secretary Hull has ignored party lines. In the study 
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of this problem, which hegan even before Pearl Harbor, the Department 
_ drew upon all shades of opinion. Early in 1944, as the time for calling the 
preliminary Conference on International Security approached, Secretary 
Hull requested the chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to designate a bipartisan group of senators to advise in the develop- 
ment of the American plan.*° When, on the eve of the Dumbarton Oaks 
conference, Governor Dewey made a public statement raising questions 
about the American plan, the Secretary expressed his willingness to dis- 
cuss the matter with the Republican nominee.” This friendly gesture was 
almost without precedent. The Governor, while declining personally to 
confer, designated his foreign-policy adviser, Mr. John Foster Dulles, as 
his representative. The same non-partisan procedure was used in October, 
1943, when the Senate and House of Representatives were requested to 
name members from both major parties to sit with Department officials 
on committees to develop postwar policies in ocean shipping, interna- 
tional aviation, and foreign communications.” In planning for the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods in 1944, the Department 
of the Treasury employed the same tactics. . 


X. CONCLUSION 


Obviously, twentieth-century methods should be applied to twentieth- 
century diplomacy. It is a moot question whether the presidential system, 
with its recurring clashes between the executive and the legislature and 
its inelastic system of elections is well adapted to the promotion of com- 
petence in the.conduct of foreign relations. The parliamentary system at 
least reduces the friction between the executive and the legislature to 
almost zero. On the other hand, the Senate monopoly over the consent to 
ratification of treaties, together with the two-thirds rule, is not neces- 
sarily an adjunct of the presidential form of government. These defects in 
the democratic process still cause American direction of foreign policy to 
remain largely out of the control of a majority of the people. At the same 
time, the Department has assumed a new rôle of leadership, tempered by 
a careful awareness of public opinion. Public opinion weighs more heav- 
ily with the Department than most people think. Indeed, there is every 
`- reason for believing that the Department today is far better informed . 
than ever before, not only upon conditions abroad, but also upon public 
sentiment at home. 

3° See the address by Secretary Hull entitled “Foreign Policy of the United 
States,” Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 10, No. 251, pp. 335-842 (Apr. 15, 1944). 
See also the statement of President Roosevelt concerning the non-partisan ohar- 
acter of the groups which developed the American plan, tbid., Vol. 10, No, 260, pp. 
552-553 (June 17, 1944), 

3 See statement in New York Times, Aug. 18, 1944, p. 1. 

3 Jbid., Oct. 14, 1943, p. 1. 
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A TERRITORIAL PATTERN FOR THE MILITARY 
OCCUPATION OF GERMANY 


JAMES K. POLLOCK 
University of Michigan 


With the military defeat of Germany now assured, it becomes impera- 
tive to complete plans for occupation of the country. There is apparent 
agreement among the United Nations that Germany must be occupied; 
but, although much work has been done on the subject, by both the 
military and political branches of the several Allied Governments, to date 
we have not had any general policy directives from the heads of the 
three great powers, namely, Russia, Great Britain, and the United States. 
Presumably, at the Teheran conference Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin 
came to a preliminary meeting of minds with reference to the various 
aspects of the war against Germany. At the second Quebec conference, 
it may reasonably be assumed that the President and Mr. Churchill, 
keeping in close contact with the Soviet leader, finally came to some 
definite agreement regarding the measures necessary to encompass the 
complete defeat and occupation of Germany. 

It has been generally agreed all around that Germany must be occupied 
by the tróops of the Allied Nations, but many of the specific details of 
such an occupation have not yet been thought through. When we speak 
of the occupation of Germany, we must first of all define exactly what we 
mean by the term Germany. It is expected that “Germany” will be 
understood to cover only those territories included within the Republic 
prior to Hitler’s accession to power. It might be better to agree that the 
boundaries shall be understood to be those of January 1, 1932. , 

Once having defined the area to be occupied, it becomes necessary to 
determine who is to occupy the country and how it is to be organized for 
purposes of occupation. Again it may reasonably be assumed that Great 
Britain, Russia, and the United States will provide the forces necessary 
for the military occupation. The important question here is, What parts of 
Germany shall be occupied by the respective powers? Obviously, that’ 
depends in part upon the circumstances surrounding Germany’s final 
collapse. It is net now possible to predict with too much certainty pre- 
cisely how the war against Germany will terminate. Several possibilities 
exist. First of all, the Nazis may accept unconditional surrender. At 
present this seems rather unlikely. Second, capitulation may be agreed 
to by some authority within Germany which has been capable of ousting 
the Nazis from power. In this case, of course, the Allied Governments will 
have to assure themselves of the standing and authority of this suc- 
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cessor government. And, third, it is entirely possible that Germany will 
gradually break up into pieces with different areas surrendering from 
time to time to one or another of the allied armies advancing from the 
east, the west, or the south. If this third situatien obtains, Germany will 
be occupied in due time without any prior agreement of surrender with 
any regularly constituted authority. 

Regardless of how Germany actually succumbs to defeat, the three 
great powers will have to come to an agreement regarding their respective 
shares in the handling of the German problem, and they will have to be 
ready for the unexpected surrender of Germany if it should occur. In the 
last war, the Germans preferred to communicate first with President Wil- 
son.! It may well be that in this war also whatever German government 
might be in power and disposed to enter into negotiations for an armistice 
would again desire to treat first with the government of the United 
States. If we are united nations, however, we will have to agree in ad- 
vance as to the steps to be taken when overtures for peace are made, 
whether they be made to the United States, to Great Britain, or to 
Russia. i . 

Our previous experience in such matters should teach us the value of 
unified action. It would be most unfortunate if we repeated the mistakes 
of the Rhineland occupation, where instead of one over-all administrative 
authority in the three zones of occupation, we had three different ad- 
ministrations.? There are the most compelling reasons for the establish- 
ment within Germany at the end of the fighting of an over-all authority 
representing the three great powers. Such a governing commission would 
then be in a position to secure the uniform control of the whole country 
regardless of what nation’s troops are occupying a particular area.* 

The exact area to be occupied by the troops of each of the three great 
powers is really a matter of secondary importance. But it seems that this 
problem has caused the greatest difficulty, especially between Great 
Britain and the United States. In the deliberations prior to the second 
Quebec conference, great difficulty was encountered in coming to an over- 
all agreement regarding the specific areas to be allotted to each one of the 
powers for purposes of occupation. It is natural to assume that as a result 
of the conference the proper political and military authorities within the 
government of each of the three great powers will now have orders to pre- 
pare for the occupation of definitely assigned areas. 


1 Sir Frederick Maurice, The Armtstices of 1918 (London, 1943). . ` 

2 See the Hunt Report on our experiences in the Rhineland after World War I, 
American Military Government of Occupied Germany, 1918-1920 (Washington, D. C., 
1943). 

3 See my brochure, What Shall Be Dene With Germany (Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota, 1944), pp. 26-34. 
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Pending the issuance of such a policy directive after the Quebec con- 
ference, Civil Affairs officers have had to work in the dark. Now at last, 
on the eve of the German collapse, it is reasonable to assume that the 
pattern of occupation is being filled in with all of the necessary details. 
But Germany, unfortunately, is a country with the greatest cultural and 
historical diversity, and it will not be an easy matter, even with a 

‘unified over-all United Nations authority, to handle the sixty-odd mil- 
lion German people in such a way as to bring about their complete dis- 
armament, to start their rehabilitation, and to begin to lay the foundations 
for a new democratic order. 

In this connection, it needs to be emphasized that the occupying 
powers are at liberty to divide up, Germany in any way that will promote 
proper administration and effective military and political control.. Re- 
gardless of whether Germany is or is not to be dismembered, it is entirely 
proper and feasible for the occupying powers to set up areas of adminis- 
tration within the country, as earlier defined, which will assure, or at least 
make possible, the coöperation of the population and the effective handl- 
ing of the administrative problems involved. Since Germany, even in 
modern times, has never been logically divided for political or adminis- _ 
trative purposes, it is now possible for the great powers to demonstrate 
their wisdom and international statesmanship by creating a pattern of 
occupation of Germany which, with such alterations as experience dic- 
tates, would be well calculated to serve as the territorial foundation.for a 
new German government, once the Nazis are eradicated and the German 
people are again enabled and empowered to create their own system of 
self-government.! 

With this end.in view, Germany’s political and administrative ar- 

` rangements over a period of years have been studied; and such study 
yields the results which will now be presented. A careful analysis of the 
evolution and composition of German: political areas points in the direc- 
tion of dividing Germany into nine regional groupings or states.’ These 
areas correspond most nearly with historical, cultural, economic, and 
political facts, and.they are based on 4 careful study of the component 
parts included in each area. Contiguous and similar districts are joined 
together. Administratively, these areas.are logical and sound; and in the 
final analysis any areal arrangement will succeed or fail, particularly dur- 
ing the period of occupation, depending on whether its administrative 
arrangements are good or bad. 
` 4On the problem of federal reform in republican Germany, see Arnold Brecht, 
Prelude to Silence (New York, 1944), especially Chap. VI; also F. A. Medicus, 
Reichsreform und Landerkonferenz (Berlin, 1930). 

š Sumner Welles has proposed the partition of Germany into three nondescript 
areas each containing many heterodox and conflicting units poorly calculated to 


promote either internal or external harmony. See his Time For Decision (New York, 
1944), In my analysis, the partition of Germany is rejected as being unsound. 
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The nine political and administrative regions into which Germany 
may properly be divided first for purposes of occupation, and later as 
possible units in a new democratic government, may be listed as follows, 
with their appropriate names: (1) Hansa-~Mecklenburg; (2) Niederrhein; 
(3) Rheinfranken; (4) Baden; (5) Württemberg; (6) Bayern; (7) Nieder- 
sachsen; (8) Obersachsen; and (9) Preussen. 


GERMANY 


ZONES OF MILITARY OCCUPATION 


POLAND 


LEGEND 
age a So 
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As will be seen from the accompanying map, this division of Germany 
accomplishes the break-up of Prussia and establishes strong, natural, 
and workable areas for state and local self-government. This division of 
the Reich into nine Reichslander, or states, has the added advantage of 
producing areas of relatively even balance politically. All kinds of 
political views, in other words, will be included in fair measure in each of 
the proposed regions. The following description of each of the nine pro- 
posed areas reveals the illogical groupings of administrative units within 
the present Germany, as well as the possibilities of future efficient ad- 
ministrative organization. 

1. Hansa-Mecklenburg is so named because it includes the old Han- 
seatic cities of Hamburg and Lübeck, and the former German states of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelits. Logically included in 


e See this Ruview, Vol. 38, pp. 89-95. 
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the same administrative area is the district known historically as Vor- 
pommern, once an appendage of Sweden, and in modern times referred 
to as the Regierungsbezirk, or administrative district, of Stralsund in the 
province of Pomerania. The Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein also 
forms a natural solidarity with the above listed units. 

2. Niederrhein includes all of the. province of Westphalia except the 
administrative district of Minden; also three of the administrative dis- 
tricts of the Rhine province, namely Kiln, Aachen, and Düsseldorf. This 
is Germany’s greatest industrial area and its densest in population. 

3. Rheinfranken includes the two remaining administrative districts 
of the Rhine province, namely, Koblenz and Trier. Also attached to the 
same area are the former state of Hesse, the Prussian province of Hesse, 
and the Bavarian administrative district of Mainfranken. The Rhine- 
Main manufacturing district is an important part of this area. 

4. Baden consists of the former state of Baden plus the Bavarian 
Palatinate, which forms a logical unit with the Badenese Palatinate. 

5. Württemberg consists of the former kingdom and state of Wirttem- 
berg, the Prussian territory of Hohenzollern, and the Bavarian adminis- 
trative district of Schwaben. The latter is a cultural part of the Swabian 
territory of the state of Württemberg. 

6. Bayern is a natural entity by itself, requiring no description. 

7. Niedersachsen, or Low Saxony, includes principally the Prussian 
province of Hannover, together with the administrative district of Minden 
belonging to the present province of Westphalia, and the administrative 
district of Magdeburg belonging to the present Prussian province of 
Sachsen. Attached to it also are the former German states of Brunswick, 
Lippe, Schaumburg-Lippe, and Oldenburg, and the Free City of Bremen. 

8. Obersachsen consists of the state and province of Saxony with the 
exception of the administrative district of Magdeburg; the state of 
Thuringia; and the state of Anhalt. This is a rich agricultural area and 
includes the central industrial triangle which, after the Ruhr, is the most 
important in the Reich. 

9. Preussen includes all the remaining areas included in the former 
state of Prussia, specifically the provinces of Brandenburg, Pomerania, 
and Upper and Lower Silesia. It is assumed in this list that the province 
of East Prussia and the Free City of Danzig will not remain parts of 
Germany after the treaty of peace, and that a part of Upper Silesia and 
‘small boundary areas along the Corridor in Pomerania will also be taken 
from Germany. 

Coming finally to the question of the allocation of these specific areas 
to each of the three great powers for purposes of occupation, the follow- 
ing apportionment seems most logical and proper. 

A. Areas to be occupied by British troops: (1) Hansa-Mecklenburg; 
@) Niedersachsen; and (3) Niederrhein. 
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B. Areas to be occupied by Soviet troops: (1) Preussen, including East 
Prussia, Danzig, and Silesia; and (2) Obersachsen. 
. C. Areas to be occupied by American troops: (1) Rheinfranken; (2) 
Baden; (3) Wtirttemberg; and (4) Bayern. 


The following table, arranged by zones ‘of occupation, shows the 
population, area, and natural administrative center for each of the nine 
proposed areas. 


TABLE OF ZONES OF OCOUPATION AND REICHSLANDER 


“Zone and Reichsland Population Area (in sq. km.) Capital 
American Zone ; 18 , 296 ,400 148,167 Frankfurt 
Rheinfranken ` 6 ,228 ,000 44,842 Koblenz 

Baden 3,397,300 20,561 Karlsruhe 
Württemberg 3,645,800 30,615 Stuttgart 
Bayern 5,025,000 52,149 München 
British Zone ` 21,044,600 129,107 Hamburg 
Hansa-Mecklenburg 4,178,800 36,147 Lübeck 
Niedersachsen 7,017,300 67,438 Hannover 
Niederrhein 9,848,500 25,522 Köln 
Russian Zone 25 ,324 ,300 190 , 253 Dreaden 
Obersachsen 9,256,800 43,010 _ Dresden 
Preussen 16 ,067 ,000 147,248 Berlin 


It can be seen that the areas proposed to be allocated to each of the 
three great occupying powers contain approximately equal numbers of 
people and approximately equal territory, the Russians receiving a 
slightly larger share. Also, each one of the occupying powers would have 
control over both agricultural and industrial resources. Each occupation 
zone includes a major industrial area and substantial agricultural areas. 
Furthermore, the areas proposed to be occupied by Soviet Russia are 
nearest to Russia, and the areas proposed to be occupied by Great 
Britain are nearest to and most conveniently connected with Great 
Britain. If at any time in the future the three great powers should tire 
of the job of occupying Germany, their responsibilities could be taken 
over most conveniently by the bordering nations of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark. . 

If it is necessary to occupy Germany for many years, it is better that 
the original occupation be accomplished by the great powers which have 
encompassed Germany’s defeat. Thereafter, as the smaller powers recover 
their strength and position, they would be available to assume any 
responsibilities of occupation which the great powers might see fit to 
hand over to them, or which might be required if Germany should fail to 
reorganize her life along peaceful lines. 


MILITARY OCCUPATION AND GERMAN 
REVOLUTION 


WILLIAM F. SOLLMANN* 
Pendle Hill Center for Religious and Soctal Studies 


_ In discussing the problems of military government, some writers have 
recalled critically the fact that in 1918 the armies of occupation did not 
codperate with the workers’ and soldiers’ councils ir. Germany. Did this 
really mean that the commanding officers hampered Germany’s transition 
from a half-absolutist monarchy to a democratic republic? What was the 
position of the workers’ and soldiers’ councils in the total population? 
How did the occupation armies act toward the democratic movements in | 
Germany? As one of the leaders of the revolution against the Emperor, 
and as a close observer of the foreign armies in my home province, the 
Rhineland, I may be justified in presenting some facts and experiences. 

When on November 11 I read in Paragraph V of the armistice agree- 
ment that “the left bank of the Rhine shall be administered by the local 
authorities under the control of the troops of occupation,” I informed my 
friends in the Cologne workers’ and soldiérs’ council that this un- 
doubtedly meant the end of that council on the day of the arrival of the 
foreign troops. It was clear that we were no “local authorities.” Nowhere 
had the councils replaced the civil servant administration of the former 
régime. Why not? Simply because the social-democratic labor movement, 
which alone backed the councils, was in most places, on the left bank of the 
Rhine, a small minority. Only by using terror against a large majority of 
the population could we have eliminated the existing civil servant ad- 
ministration. Such terror was against the democratic principles and tradi- 
tions of our movement. Incidentally, even the wildest radicals knew in 
those days of threatening chaos that a sudden break-up of a centuries-old 
civil servant administration would mean grave disaster, especially in ` 
shipping the necessary supplies to the exhausted population. In Germany, 
civil servants make up 4 rank and file of many hundreds of thousands of 
employees in the following administrative authorities: federal, state, pro- 
vincial, and local governments and courts of all types; all social security 
agencies and insurances; all railroads, postoffices, telegraph and telephone 
systems, street-car and all other kinds of public traffic; most public utili- 
ties (gas, water, and electricity); government-owned mines, etc. Knowing 
the difficulties, the workers’ and soldiers’ councils never aimed at more 
than supervising the civil servants during the short transitional period 


* The author, exiled from Germany for political reasons in 1933, was from 1920 
until that date a member of the Reichstag, and was se2retary of the interior in the 
two cabinets of Chancellor Stresemann.— MAN. ED, . 
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between the revolution and the election of a National Assembly. The deci- 
sion on the future political and social set-up seemed to rest with the demo- 
cratically elected national parliament, not with the rather irregular instru- 
ments of the revolution.. This may have been a political mistake. If so, 
it was not caused by the occupation armies. 

Already, five weeks after the outbreak of the revolution, a national 
convention of all workers’ and soldiers’ councils in Berlin passed, by 344 
votes among 442 delegates, a decision against the permanent existence 
and authority of the councils. An overwhelming majority of German 
workers and soldiers were passionately opposed to the Russian soviet 
system, and were eager to establish a parliamentary system after the ex- 
ample of the Western democracies. Incidentally, the convention did not 
even take notice of the refusal of the occupation armies to deal with the 
councils of the revolution. No protest was heard, The only demand was 
that the foreign armies should net interfere with the impending free 
elections. or . i 

As to the American army, it had entered a section (Trier-Coblenz) 
where the Social Democratic party as the only sponsor of the workers’ 
and soldiers’ councils was truly insignificant. In the elections to the 
National Assembly on January 19, 1919, the Social Democrats in that 
area mustered only 58,361 out of the 388,469 voters who went to the polls. 
How could the occupation armies have accepted a minority of one-seventh 
of the population as its legal representation? Whatever the feeling of the 
Americans may have been towards the German revolution, it was im- 
possible to recognize worker’s and soldier’s councils as instruments of 
democracy. The British, French, and Belgians in the neighboring con- 
stituency of Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle, where I was elected to the 
National Assembly, found a similar situation. The Social Democrats had 
only 253,000 out of 971,000 votes, a minority of one-fourth. As followers 
of democracy, we accepted this political decision, and the foreign armies 
did the same. 

The historical truth is that the first democratic elections in Germany 
were freer in the occupied zone than in some parts of unoccupied Ger- 
many, where leftist radicals tried to upset the elections by armed revolts. 
Actual civil war raged in some large cities and industrial territories. 
Nothing of the kind could happen in the occupied zone. Naturally, there 
were some restrictions. For instance, public meetings required military 
authorization. However, with some exceptions in the French and Belgian 
zone, the election campaign was completely unhampered. I addressed 
nearly one hundred meetings in the occupied territory, and I do not re- 
member even encountering interference by the troops. It was well known 
to us political leaders that the American Army Headquarters had ordered 
the members of the armed forces not to express any preference for, or 
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opposition toward, any political party. In truly classical democratic 
spirit, the American commander-in-chief expected from the German 
authorities that they should “‘secure a full, free, and fair expression of the 
will of the voters of Germany in order that the constitution now about to 
be written and the government now about to be established might be 
founded upon the immovable foundation of the will of the people.” Was | 
there ever a more liberal statement by any occupation army in history? 
Is more fairness possible toward a defeated enemy? And did the Ameri- 

cans live up to their announcement? If they had not, I, as the leader of 
the Social Democratic party, would have known it. No ae com- 
plaints came to the headquarters‘of our party. 

. It is true that the occupation armies prohibited the local sien: i.e., 
of municipal, county, and provincial councils. It seems that the OR E 
did not perceive in time that some French generals hoped to abuse parts 
of the old local administrations for their plans to separate the Rhineland 
from Prussia. The Americans, however, corrected their mistake by re- 
sisting with complete democratic fairness several attempts to force an 
autonomous republic on the Rhinelanders; and after a few months’ delay, 
the local elections were held in absolute freedom. 

There can be no doubt that nine-tenths of the Rhenish population, in- 
cluding the workers, were grateful to the occupation armies for having 
prevented violent outbursts of the revolution. Whether this mentality of 
the Rhinelanders, a population with very long democratic traditions, was 
politically wise or unwise, is not under discussion here; it was a reality. 

Although I may claim to know the German people by virtue of many 
years of traveling throughout the country, and of contacts with all groups 
from Junkers to workers and from archbishops to communists, I would not 
venture to make any prediction about the future relations between them 
anc occupation armies. Probably most Germans will be bitter, and their 
nerves will be shattered after the destruction of practically all of their 
cities and industrial sections. After the crushing defeat of their armies, 
they may be outwardly subdued and submissive, but inwardly they will 
be restless and hypercritical toward everyone and everything. There is no 
doubt in my mind that national elections will not be possible soon after 
the end of the hostilities. A nation completely unbalanced mentally can- 
not govern itself. One of the first and most difficult tasks of the occupation 
armies will be to find contacts with the honest anti-Nazis for the gradual 
democratic reconstruction of Germany. In facing this problem, there will 
be two pitfalls: (1) There exists a certain danger that the occupation 
armies will accept outright Nazis, either because they cleverly conceal 
their true convictions (perhaps by maintaining that they were forced into 
the Nazi party), or because they assert that they are indispensable to the 
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smooth running of the administration—although the number of really 
convinced Nazis is so small that their immediate dismissal would not up- 
set the offices. Incidentally, the elimination of Nazis will not make the 
control, and the gradual purging, of the administration unnecessary. 
After all, there are many sympathizers with the Nazis everywhere in the 
offices. In some cases, the Nazis may denounce people as “Communists,” 
because they want to prevent them from getting into touch with the oc- 
cupation armies. Quite rightly, the Nazis may report that such people 
had been in penitentiaries for years—but without explaining that they 
were imprisoned because of their loyalty to democracy. (2) Occupation au- 
thorities may accept the new widely fashionable belief that everyone who 
is not a left-winger is a fascist. In postwar Germany, this would be harm- 
ful. There exist (now, of course, without organization) between the 
Social Democrats and Communists on the left and the irreconcilable © 
Nazis and Pan Germans on the right very strong democratic forces in the 
center (Roman Catholics), and ever more to the right: Conservatives 
and Social Christians with constructive political ideas. Not everyone who 
is critical of parliamentary democracy, of certain systems of social secu- 
` rity and economic planning, is a “fascist.” 

The one absolute political necessity clearly predictable for postwar 
Germany is broad coöperation of all social groups, political philosophies, 
and religious creeds, the Nazis and their fellow-travelers, of course, ex- 
cluded. A heavy responsibility will rest upon the occupation armies, es- 
pecially during the first days after their arrival. The best parts of the 
population will not dare to come into the open if they see that the armies 
are codperating with Nazis cr half-Nazis. A wrong approach in the first 
few days might ruin, or at least delay, confidence in the intentions’ of the 
occupying forces. It may be inevitable that the first contact of the troops 
will be made with the present chiefs of the local administrations. Some of 
these may be Nazis. However, the armies of occupation should do their 
best to get into touch immediately with men and women inside Germany 
who had leading positions in the democratic Republic before 1933. The 
local commander, for instance, could suramon a conference of persons who 
held the following positions before January 30, 1933: the former mayor 
and his assistants; all members of the federal, state, and provincial par- 
liaments and of the county and city councils (with the exception of Nazis 
and Deutschnationale Volkspartei), the presidents of the chambers of 
commerce, artisans, and farmers, and of the employer associations; the 
local officers of the dissolved unions; the presidents of the codperatives; 
the leading Roman Catholic priests and such Lutheran clergymen and 
school principals as were dismissed or imprisoned by Hitler; the former 
editors of the liberal, Social Democratic, Roman Catholic, and Communist 
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newspapers; the former presidents and executive secretaries of the dis- 
solved political parties; and, of course, delegations of revolutionary bodies, 
which may have been established. 

It will not always be easy to find the right persons. Some will have died, 
or may have been scattered to other parts of the country. However, 
the survivors will try to come home as fast as possible; and at any rate, a 
substantial number will be available immediately. With their advice and 
` help, it will be possible to separate the Nazis and their accomplices from 
the decent part of the population and to begin the setting up of local 
democratic administrations. It will be only a beginning, but an orderly - 
and constructive one, acceptable to the disciplined mind of most Ger- 
mans. They will acclaim the restoration of “law and order” against the 
Nazis and other wild groups. It is doubtful whether the Germans have as 
little democratic understanding and tradition as is widely believed now’ 
However, we may be certain that any democratic system in postwar 
Germany will need strong authority. At the start, such an authority can 
be offered only by the occupation armies. The Germans will probably 
realize this necessity. Many of them will even hail the octupation as a 
liberation from Hitlerism. It will, however, be a somewhat prolonged 
period before the German people will have recovered sufficiently. to govern 
_ themselves democratically. 
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COMMUNITY OF THE PARLIAMENTS OF THE. 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES: FIRST STEPS 


H. DUNCAN HALL 
British Raw Materials Mission, Washington, D. C. 


In the past year and a half, first steps have been taken toward the 
building up of a commurity of the parliamentarians of the English-speak- 
ing peoples. The development in the past thirty-two years of a com- 
munity of the parliamentarians of the British Commonwealth to the 
point where it has become a central institution of the Commonwealth 
was dealt with in a previous article. 

_ A Shrine of Family Reunion. Those who were present in the Canadian 

House of Commons at Ottawa on June 26, 1943, at the first conference 
between a duly appointed delegation from both houses of the American 
Congress and delegations from the Parliaments of the British Common- 
wealth felt that they were witnessing an important event; it was a devel- 
opment, they believed, which might prove hardly less important in his- 
tory than the obscure first meetings of knights of the shire and burgesses 
out of which parliamentary institutions emerged in the thirteenth century. 
A remark in the last moments of the Conference by Mr. Sol Bloom, chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the United States House of 
Representatives, expressed this feeling. He spoke of the room as “a shrine 
of family reunion”; the thought had come to him, he said, that this room 
in which this historic first conference had been held should be made a 
shrine, for within those four walls ideas had come forth that day that 
should lay everlasting foundations for the future of the peoples of the 
world. 

A Series of Parliamentary Meetings. The Conference at Ottawa and the 
subsequent meeting at the Capitol.in Washington on July 1, in which 
heads of the British Commonwealth met some hundred members of the 
United States Congress,? were the high crest of an entire series of meet- 
ings, each of which had some parliamentary character, in the war years 


1 “Community of the Parliaments o? the British Commonwealth,” in this RE- 
vinw, Vol. 36, pp. 1128-1185 (Dec., 1942). 

2 This latter meeting was an outcome of an invitation given by Senator Connally 
at the final meeeting of the Conference. Eleven leading members of the British 
Commonwealth delegations returned with the Congress delegation for the purpose. 
The meeting took the form of a two-hour luncheon discussion, with members of the 
Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Committees and othér members of Congress. 
It was convened by Senator Connally and Congressman Sol Bloom, and presided 
over by the former. : 
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after Pearl Harbor.’ Most were “off the record,” save for two appearances 
of Mr. Churchill before Congress. What Senator Warren R. Austin said 
of the Ottawa Conference applies to all of these meetings: “No obligations 
were sought or undertaken, but consequences of high value in mutual 
understanding were realized.’ 

The Empire Parliamentary Conference was held in the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa, from the 23rd to the 29th of June, 1943. It was attended 
by representative all-party delegations from the following Parliaments: 
United Kingdom 8; Australia 6; New Zealand 2; Bermuda 2; Canada 80 
(including most of the members of the Cabinet).5 The Conference (and the 
visit of inspection of the Canadian war effort in several of the eastern 
provinces of Canada) was held at the invitation of the Dominion of Can- 
ada Branch of the Empire Parliamentary Association. 

The Empire Parliamentary Conference: Ottawa, 1948. At the Conference 
the delegates from the five Commonwealth Parliaments discussed on suc- 
cessive days the following subjects relating to the war and postwar 
problems: (1) “Principles of Foreign Policy, Defense, and Communica- 
tions, War and Post-War” (opened by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne [U.K.].); 
(2) “The British Commonwealth’s Functions in a Peace System” (opened 
by Hon. Ian Mackenzie, Canadian Minister of Pensions and National 
Health); (3) “The Joint British Commonwealth-America War Organiza- 
tion” (opened by Colonel the Rt. Hon. J. J. Lilewellin, then British Cabi- . 
net Minister, Resident in Washington for Supply.) All of the discussions, 
those in the conference rooms and the many around the dinner tables, rep- 
resented, as Mr. Churchill said in the House of Commons, “an exchange 
of private and quite unofficial views.” 

Up to this point,-the Conference was on the same pattern as the many 
which had played such a-notable part in the previous ‘thirty-two years in 

3 Among the more important of these occasions were the historic first addresses 
of a British Prime Minister to Congress (December 26, 1941, and May 19, 1943); . 
Mr. Anthony Eden’s meeting, March 19, 1943, with the Foreign Relations and 
Foreign Affairs Committees of Congress (of which, because of its “‘parliamentary 
charecter,” he gave a “special account” to the House of Commons on April 8, 
1943); and the visit in February, 1944, of a British Parliamentary delegation on its 
way tothe West Indies, and ofa similar delegation onits way to Australia. The New 
Zealend Prime Minister, Mr. Peter Fraser, and the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. 
Walter Nash, took part in the latter meeting on March 17, 1944. 

What was in effect a conference of governments and of parliamentary leaders 
took place on June 24, 1942, when a strong Congressional delegation met in the 
Pacific War Council with President Roosevelt and three British Commonwealth 
Parliamentary leaders—Mr. Churchill, Mr. Mackenzie King, and Mr. Walter Nash 
(New York Times, June 25, 1942): ; 

4 Cong. Rec., Vol. 89, No. 126 (July 83, 1943), p. 7149. 

E Attendance of delegates from other British Commonwealth Parliaments was 
not possible, owing largely to difficulties of wartime transport. 
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giving the British Commonwealth a common understanding and outlook 
on world affairs. The arrival on June 26 of an all-party delegation, ap- 
pointed unanimously by both houses of the United States Congress by 
concurrent resolution, gave the Conference a place in history. 

The Historic Congress Resolution. “The Resolution itself,” the Canadian 
Prime Minister told the Canadian House of Commons, “will, in time, 
become an historic document.” Its passage through both houses of Con- 
gress without dissent was noteworthy. Since in the matter of historical 
“first things,” out of which institutions grow, the way in which the thing 
is done is important, we should note the details of the arrangement set out 
in the resolution as passed by the Senate on Friday, June 18, 1943. 


“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring): 
That the Senate and the House of Representatives hereby accept the in- 
vitation tendered by the Speaker of the Senate of Canada and Joint 
President of the Empire Parliamentary Association, Dominion of Canada 
Branch, to have four Members of the Senate and four Members of the 
House of Representatives attend a meeting to be held in Ottawa, Canada, 
during the period June 26 to July 1, 1943, at which the Dominion of 
Canada Branch of the Empire Parliamentary Association will be host to 
a delegation from the United Kingdom Parliament and to delegations 
from the legislative bodies of Australia, New Zealand, and Bermuda. The 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
are authorized to appoint the Members of the Senate and the Members 
of the House of Representatives, respectively, to attend such meeting and 
are further authorized to designate the chairman of the delegations from 
each of the Houses... .” 


The resolution concluded by authorizing payment of the expenses of 
the United States delegation, up to $2,000, from the contingent fund of 
both houses. Naturally, there were informal approaches and discussions 
at least a year before this formal step was taken. The very formality of 
the step marked its importance; but it would have been difficult to take 
such a step informally, es is done through the machinery of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, since Congress does not possess any associa- 


' tion uniting congressmen of. all parties in both houses in a common body 


officially recognized and empowered to act for them in their common 
capacity as parliamentarians. 

The delegation from the United States Congress was composed of the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations’ Committee, Tom Connally 
(Democrat, Texas); the chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, Sol Bloom (Democrat, New-York); the deputy leader of the Republi- 
can party in the Senate, Warren R. Austin (Republican, Vermont); the 
ranking Republican member of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 


* Cong. Rec. (Senate), June 18, 1948. The resolution passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June, 22. 
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Charles A. Eaton (Republican, New Jersey); and other ‘well-known sena- 
tors and congressmen: Senator Harold H. Burton (Republican, Ohio), 
Congressman Luther Johnson (Democrat, Texas), and Congressman 
John M. Vorys (Republican, Ohio).’ 

Parliamentarians of the Anglo-Saxon Family. The two-day discussions ` 
(June 28 and 29) between the parliamentarians of “the two branches of 
the great Anglo-Saxon family” (to use the words of the Speaker of the 
Canadian Senate, the Hon. Thomas Vien, who presided at the opening 
meeting) were devoted to the following subjects:§ (1) “Democratic 
Government in War and Peace,” opened by Hon. L. 8. St. Laurent, 
Canadian Minister of Justice and Attorney-General, followed by Senator 
Warren R. Austin; and (2) “British Commonwealth-American Relations,” 
opened by Senator Harold H. Burton, followed by Sir John Wardlaw- 
Milne (U.K.) and Congressman Luther Johnson. These subjects were 
chosen as unlikely to be controversial—for no one quite knew what would 
happen when the parliamentarians of the Anglo-Saxon family had their 
first meeting face to face. 

As soon as the delegates met, hoever, it became clear that what mat- 
tered to them was not the subjects on the agenda, but the fact of being 
together. They were plainly glad to be together, to discover that they had 
so much in common and had such a will to agree. One thing that helped 
was that with the partial exception of Canada the delegates were not 
cabinet ministers, but back benchers, “the rank and file of our legislative 
bodies,” as Mr. M. J. Coldwell described them in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment.® The delegates discovered their fellow-feeling as parliamentarians. 
All were elected by the people to serve as guardians of parliamentary insti- 
tutions; as one American delegate put it, they were engaged together on a 
great parliamentary crusade. The last American word spoken gave their 
“finding” on the Conference: that it showed a unity of purpose—a_ 
meeting, not a division, of minds. 

One of the leaders on the American side spoke of all members of the 
Conference as engaged in an exchange of views “with the curtain of for- 
mality removed, with hearts open and candor prevailing, with men dis- 
closing their own problems to each other.” This interchange revealed that 
under the impact of the same realities the minds of parliamentarians in 


7 Senator Walter F. George (Democrat, Georgia), chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, who was also a member of the delegation, was prevented by 
official business from attending. 

t In accordance with the unbroken custom of these informal gatherings of 
Parliamentarians, the press was not admitted and no report has been published. A 
full verbatim Report of Proceedings of the whole Conference was, however, printed 
and privately ciroulated under the authority of the Empire PARANE Associa- 
tion (Dominion of Canada Branch). 

* House of Commons Debates, July 29, 1948; Vol. LXXXI, No. 99. 
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their different countries were moving in the same direction and to similar 
conclusions. The delegates were fully alive to the fact that later confer- 
ences, less under the emotion of this first meeting and with the shadow 
of imminent danger lifted, will find plenty of healthy differences to dis- 
cuss. But in this first gathering, and in the ensuing two days’ discussions 
in the Capitol in Washington, all the parliamentarians who shared in the 
event were preoccupied with the greatest single fact in the present political 
structure of the world—that the United States and the nations of the 
‘British Commonwealth are branches of the.same family tree. 

“New Acquist of True. Experience.” To what degree there was “new ac- 
quist of true experience from this great event” is not easy to assess because 
the experience was so much in the realm of the political imponderables. 
But it was evident to those who witnessed the event that the delegates 
learned much in several directions. 

From this first massive personal contact with many of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the American people the British Commonwealth delegates 
gained invaluable insight into the trends and cross currents of American 
thinking about international affairs, including American relations with 
the Commonwealth as a whole and its individual nations. This under- 
standing was further aided by the issuing early in 1944 of a new quarterly 
journal, circulated to members of Parliament throughout the Parlia- 
ments of the British Commonwealth, summarizing Congressional pro- 
ceedings and legislation with special emphasis upon discussions on 
subjects of interest to the British Commonwealth.’ This new journal and 
the long-established quarterly Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire 
themselves form an important link between the parliaments of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples; they are circulated in each of the Parliaments and 
give each member an authoritative quarterly summary of the debates 
and legislation of all the Parliaments. 

The British Commonwealth Family System. The American delegates on 
their side passed through a new political experience. They found them- 
selves caught up in the family life of the British Commonwealth as 
exemplified in the community of the Parliaments of the Commonwealth. 
They were able for the first time to explore as a reality, from inside, what 
hitherto had been seen as in a glass darkly. They were able to see with 
their own eyes, pushing aside the cloudy lens of the national tradition 
which held it to be against nature for daughter states to remain attached 
to a mother country in a closely knit political organization. They heard 


10 Summary of Congressional Proceedings, U.S.A., Vol. 1, No. 1, issued under the 
authority of the Empire Parliamentary Association (United Kingdom and Dominion 
of Canada Branches); published by the Oxford University Press, Toronto, Canada. 
The first number appeared in May, 1944, and dealt with debates from September to 
December, 1943. 
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delegates from each of the Commonwealth’s Parliaments refer repeatedly 
and with deep feeling to their pride in, and loyalty to, the Commonwealth 
and. their determination to keep their family system intact for many 
reasons, and especially because it is the one successful international mutual 
security system in history. It is no secret that all the American delegates 
.came back to Capitol Hill deeply impressed by the political and spiritual 
unity of the Commonwealth and Empire, and with the living demonstra- 
tion they had seen that fervent patriotism is quite compatible with deep 
pride in and loyalty to a wider association of nations. 

On one practical point there was agreement on all sides—the importance 
of holding further similar parliamentary meetings. The general feeling on 
this point, both of those present at Ottawa and of the number of Con- 
gressmen who voiced their regret at having missed this experience, was 
summed up in a remark of an American delegate on July 1 that there was 
“an infinite amount of unfinished business” left over at Ottawa and they 

„must get on with it. Sensing this feeling, the chairman of the Conference 
in Ottawa refused to close the meeting and declared it “adjourned sine 
die.” ` 

The Parliamentary Angle of Peace. The experience as a whole impressed 
the delegates with the importance of a neglected aspect of the problem of 
an international peace organization, namely, its parliamentary angle. If, 
as some of them reflected, close interparliamentary relations have played 
such an important rôle in maintaining the unity of the British Common- 
wealth and its effectiveness as an international organization, it is surely — 
necessary to pay more attention to the parliamentary angle of peace 
machinery than has yet been done. Senator Austin’s judgment on this 
point as expressed in two speeches in the United States Senate is referred 
to below. 

In the Parliaments of London, Ottawa, and Washington, these events 
aroused considerable interest. Each Parliament noted and commented 
upon the discussions in the others, thus predadig an intermeshing series 
of statements. 

Discussions in the Parliaments and Congress. The series 3 began with a 
statement by the Canadian Prime Minister, on the closing day of the 
Conferencė, on its historic significance. The leaders of all parties in the 
House made supporting speeches. On July 3, the entire text of this Cana- 
dian discussion was read into the Congressional Record for the House by 
Congressman Eaton, and for the Senate by Senator Austin; and the latter 
mede a speech dealing with the significance both of the Conference and 
the visit to the Capitol. This in turn echoed back into the Canadian 
Parliament on July 7, drawing an appreciative reference from the Prime 
Minister and a summary by Mr. Diefenbaker of the main points made by 
Senator Austin. 


- 
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London followed suit. On its return, the British delegation made a 
report on the Conference and visit to Washington, to which was appended 
the full text of the concurrent resolution of Congress, the Canadian discus- 
sions, June 29 and July 7, and Senator Austin’s speech in the Senate on 
July 3." This was followed on October 28 by a statement on the Confer-, 
ence to the House of Commons by the British Prime Minister, and a long 
discussion on the same day in the House of Lords, with noteworthy 
speeches by Viscount Stansgate, leader of the British delegation at the 
Conference, Lord Marchwood, a member of the delegation, and Viscount 
Cranborne, Secretary of State for the Dominions. These statements, in 
turn, echoed back into the Capitol at Washington, and Senator Austin 
read them in their entirety into the Congressional Record for the Senate 
on November 12, prefacing them with an important speech. 

The discussions in the two houses of the British Parliament took as 
their point of departure the resolutions of both houses of the United States 
Congress accepting the invitation to Ottawa and noting the reports made 
on its results. Mr. Churchill dwelt upon the two historic first occasions 
marked by the event: the first attendance of an American delegation at 
such a Conference, and the first admission of a group of British Common- 
wealth Parliamentarians to the floor of the United States Senate. In the 
House of Lords, Viscount Stansgate took as his theme the contribution 
made by the meeting towards the closing of the ancient rift in the family. 
The British delegation had reminded their American colleagues of the 


_ rôle played by Lord Chatham on the eve of the American War of Inde- 


pendence and of “the unanimous resolution of the House of Commons 
denouncing the war.” The presence of Dominion representatives had 
helped to drive home te the Americans an understanding of the closeness 
of the Commonwealth to the United States. “We had amongst us,” Vis- 
count Stansgate said, “representatives of the sovereign Dominions, men 
of pioneering courage and downright speech, cast in the American mold, 
each mindful of his national interest, but all united under the common 
crown and by a common belief in freedom. I believe that unity greatly 
impressed our American friends.” Parliament followed up this debate by 
passing unanimously on March 14, 1944, a private member’s resolution 
inviting a Congressional delegation to visit Parliament.” 

Report of United Kingdom Delegates upon the Parliamentary Vistt and Confer- 
ence, Dominion of Canada, including a Congressional Reception in Washington, D. C., 
and a Subsequent Visti to Bermuda (June-July, 1943.) (Printed for private circula- 
tion.) For the discussions of June 29 and July 7 in Canada, see Journal of the 
Parliaments of the Empire, Vol. XXIV, pp. 568-6571. For the discussion on November 
12 in the British Parliament, see tbid., pp. 752-757. 

12 The resolution, whick. is still before Congress and will be acted upon probably 
after the presidential election in November, was moved by Major A. N. Braithwaite. 
It reads as follows: “This House, desiring to promote closer association between the 
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The Réle of Parliaments in a-Peace System. Mr. Churchill, in his speech 
on November 12, had touched upon one of the secrets of the British Com- 
monwealth system of a union of freely associated states, namely, the 
intensive cultivation of the element of personal contact and interchange 
of opinion at all working levels. In closing the discussion for the Govern- 
ment on the same day, Viscount Cranborne reverted to this point in words 
which touch the heart of the whole problem of conducting international 
relations in a world of sovereign states. “After all,” he said, “free and 
frank personal discussion remains, even in these days’ of telegraphs and 
wireless, the only entirely effective way of removing misunderstanding 
between men.” : 

Senator Austin’s mind was working actively on the same point. 
He touched ‘on it in his first speech on July 3 by saying that he saw 
“endless possibilities of understanding and achievement” from such a 
conference of parliamentarians as had taken place at Ottawa, because 
Parliaments “‘are closest to the people of the democracies.” But the point 
emerges with the clarity of final conviction in his subsequent speech on 
November 12. “I now repeat,” he told the Senate, “with more confidence 
than ever, that the progress of the world toward law and order estab- 
lished upon the spiritual foundation of that power that resides in the 
people themselves, could be attained more expeditiously, and be placed 
upon a more secure basis, if the peace-loving nations would establish a 
habit of meeting through committees of their parliamentary bodies.” 
He thought that to give the people in each country a continuing under- 
standing these meetings ought to be held frequently. “I am firmly per- 
suaded,” he told the Senate, ‘that the representatives of the people on 
the parliamentary level are better equipped to inform the people than 
is any other branch of government.” The value of this new practice 
would increase, he suggested, as the end of the war came closer. 

This conclusion manifestly represents a mingling of two streams of ex- 
perience. On the one hand, there is the experience on the American side 
of the difficulty of conducting foreign relations on the executive level 
unless congressmen are more actively in touch with international affairs 
go that they can play their rôle under the Constitution in conjunction 
with the executive power and at the same time educate their constituents. 
The second stream of experience is that of the British Commonwealth 
in which, even though under the cabinet system ministers are parlia- 
mentary leaders, it has been found necessary to supplement conferences 


British Parliament and the Congress of the United States, requests Mr. Speaker, on 
its behalf, to invite the Congress of the United States to send a delegation of its 
members to visit Parliament at as early a date as may be convenient.” See Cong. 
Rec. (Banate), Vol. 90, p. 3198 (Mar. 28). 
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of tho governments and personal contacts at the official level with rela- 
tions at the parliamentary level. 

The Ponderables and the Imponderables. It is important that the lesson 
of this experience be read aright if it is to be applied steadily amongst the 
English-speaking peoples, as well as to the development of interparlia- 
mentary relations in a wider sphere. Success in the British Common- 
wealth and in the special sphere of British Commonwealth-American 
parliamentary relations has been due to several factors. Some can- 
not be transplanted because they are of a spiritual character, deeply 
rooted in history; among them in the British Commonwealth is the com- 
mon allegiance to the crown, with the common citizenship springing from 
it which has far-reaching psychological as well as political and legal sig- 
nificance. Another, which is shared in part with the United ‘States, is the 
common background and family relationship. These factors, which are 
not matters of mechanics, are likely to continue to make for a specially 
close relationship between British Commonwealth Parliaments and Con- 
gress—which between them are the founders and continuing mainstay of 
parliamentary institutions in the world. 

But there are others of a more mechanical kind, which can easily be 
applied in a wider field, and are yet of such importance that they can 
make all the difference between relative success and failure. Among such 
factors, which were seen in action at Ottawa, the following may be men- 
tioned: the selection of representative all-party delegations where possible 
through an all-party association of members bringing together members 
of both houses in their common capacity as parliamentarians; the holding 
of all meetings in private and “off the record”; free and untrammeled 
discussion, combined with a careful avoidance of specific proposals or 
resolutions; and the giving by each Parliament of every possible facility 
in the intervals between regular conferences for close personal contact 
with visiting parliamentarians. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Compiled by the Managing Editor 


_ The nominating committee of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, aided by suggestions from members of the Association through the 
canvassing ballot which closed on June 15, has completed its work and 
will submit at the January meeting the following list of nominees for 
officers for 1945: president, John M. Gaus (University of Wisconsin); 
first vice president, Robert T. Crane (Social Science Research Council) ; 
second vice president, James K. Pollock (University of Michigan); third 
vice president, Dorothy Schaffter (Connecticut College for Women); 
members of the Executive Council: Edward F. Dow (University of 
Maine); Robert J. Harris (Louisiana State University); John G. Hein- 
berg (University of Missouri); Walter H. C. Laves (University of Chi- 
cago); and Chester C. Maxey (Whitman College). The nominating com- 
mittee consists of Lloyd M. Short (chairman), Francis W. Coker, 
Denna F. Fleming, James Hart, and Charles McKinley. 


Upon his resignation, in July, as price executive of the Consumer 
Durable Goods Branch of the OPA, Mr. Alfred Auerback was succeeded 
by the former associate price executive, Dr. Harvey C. Mansfield, who 
before joining the OPA’s staff in 1942 was on the faculty of Yale Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. Harold W. Stoke, professor of political science and recently acting 
dean of the graduate school at the- University of Wisconsin, has accepted 
the presidency of the University of New Hampshire. When elected to the 
post, he was on leave from Wisconsin and holding a research appointment 
in the U. 8. Bureau of the Budget. 


Professor Clarence C. Ludwig, of the University of Minnesota, ad- 
dressed the annual convention of the Union of Nova Scotia Municipali- 
ties, August 15, at Parrsboro, Nova Scotia, on “How a University Bureau 
Can Serve Municipal Government.” 


. Professor Clarence A. Berdahl returned in September from London, 
after completing his work there with the Office of Strategic Services, and 
has resumed the chairmanship of his department at the University of 
Tlinois. . 

Professor Howard White is on leave from Miami University until 


September, 1945, and during the interval is serving as educational ad- 
viser for the Southern Regional Training Program for Public Adminis- 
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tration conducted jointly by the Universities of Alabama, Georgia, and 
Tennessee. 


A new program emphasizing graduate work in the George Washington 
University School of Government was inaugurated this fall under the 
direction of Dr. William C. Johnstone as gean and Dr. Arthur E. Burns 
as assistant dean. 


Dr. Shepherd L. Witman, formerly of the New Jersey College for 
Women, has become director of the Council on World Affairs in Cleve- 
land and also associate DES of political science at Western Reserve 
University. 


Professor William 8. Stokes, of Northweatern University, visited Cuba 
during the past summer in quest of materials pertinent to a study of 
parliamentary government in: Latin America on-which he has for some 
veer been engaged. iaai 


legislature in the spring of 1944 to study veterans’ problems and make 
recommendations to the legislature in the spring of 1945. 


Dr. Charles Prince has resigned his visiting professorship at Tigi’ 
University and accepted an appointment as chief analyst, Foreign Broad- 
cast Intelligence Service, Federal Communications Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Donald B. Edgerton has become a member of the department of 
American government and politics at Eau Claire State Teachers Col- 
lege, Wisconsin. 

At Western Reserve University, Dr. Christian L. Larson has been 
promoted from an assistant to an associate professorship. 


Dr. Hans Aufricht gave instruction in German history and institutions 
in the A. 8. T. P. at Cornell University last winter and spring, and 
lectured at New York University during the second term of the 1944 
summer session on twentieth-century diplomatic history. 


Dr. Benjamin E. Lippincott, former associate professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Minnesota, has been promoted from Captain to 
Major by the 13th AAF at an advanced Southwest Pacific base. Major 
Lippincott has been overseas since January of this year. 


In the absence of Professor Henry Reiff, Professor Richard L. Power 
is serving as chairman of the department of history and government at 
St. Lawrence University. 
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Dr. John B. McConaughy, formerly of Duluth State Teachers College, 
has been appointed associate sag as political science at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. : ; 


Professor Walter R. Sharp, of the College of the City of New York, 
has been appointed chief of organizational planning on the staff of the 
United Nations Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture. Professor 
Sharp has charge of the preparation of administrative and procedural 
documentation for the first meeting of the Conference of the projected 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, which will 
probably take place early next year. 


Professor Edward H. Buebrig, of Indiana University, has been ap- 
pointed to a position with the Division of International Security and Or- 
ganization in the Department of State. He has a leave of absence for the 
academic year 1944—45. ‘ 


Dr. James K. Eyre, Jr., recently assistant professor of government at 
Sweetbriar College, has accepted appointment as special assistant to 
President Sergio Osmena of the Philippine Commonwealth and to Colonel 
Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine resident commissioner to the United 
States. 


A new contingent of men in the Far Eastern Area and Language Pro- 
gram has been assigned by the Army to the University of Minnesota. 
Professor Harold 8. Quigley continues as program director. 


Dr. Earl G. Latham, now serving as assistant director of the Division 
of Field Operations of the U. S. Bureau of the Budget, has been promoted 
to the rank of associate professor at the University of Minnesota, and 
Charles H. McLaughlin, First Lieutenant in the Army Air Corps, has 
been promoted to the rank of assistant professor. 


Lieutenant Philip B. Willauer, of the U. S. Navy, now on leave from 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been ordered to Hawaii. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the National Council for the 
Social Studies will be held in Cleveland, November 23-25. The sessions . 
will be focused upon the problems and issues facing social studies teachers 
in the forthcoming transition from war to peace. 


At the ninth annual Institute of Government, held at the University of 
Washington between July 24 and 28, a record number of sections were 
arranged and the active participation of a large number of public officials 
was secured, among them Governor A. B. Langlie, Senator Mon Wallgren, 
and Congressman Warren Magnuson. Mr. Lloyd Schram is director of 
the Bureau of Government Research which sponsored the Institute. 
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Under the United States Office of War Information, thirty-eight In- 
formation Centers have been prepared for England and the Continent 
in order to provide information for the liberated countries whose libraries 
have been looted and destroyed during the war years. In July and August, 
a unit was put on view in Manchester through the coöperation of the 
Manchester Central Library, and under the supervision of Professor 
Irwin M. Tobin, on leave from Rhode Island State College as Information 
Specialist, O.W.I. The American Information Centers on the Continent 
are to be the foundation of reference libraries on the United States for the 
use of all groups of individuals—particularly local officials, libraries, 
leaders of professional and civic organizations, publishers, writers; and 
speakers, in the locality where they are set up, as well as for military and 
civilian personnel of all the United Nations. In addition to a basic refer- 
ence library, indexed materials files contain pamphlets, background arti- 
cles, maps, charts, government documents, picture files and exhibit kits, 
radio scripts for reference, and a small library of 16 mm. and film-strip ° 
pictures and projectors. Copies of professional and popular magazines, 
which will be received regularly at each operating Center, will be on dis- 
play, together with special exhibits of children’s books and textbooks. 
Dr. Richard H. Heindel, formerly of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and at present in charge of the American Library in London, has been one 
of the persons interested in developing the Information Center Units. 


Since its original appointment in 1941, the American Political Science 
Association’s Committee on Congress (now known as the Committee on 
American Legislatures) has been the spearhead of an effort to stimulate 
Congress to study and reform its machinery and procedure; and a few 
months ago this effort bore fruit in the concurrent passage by the Senate 
of the Maloney-Monroney Resolution under which the two houses should 
set up a Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress charged with 
studying and reporting on all aspects of Congressional operation. Further 
to encourage and assist in the project, the Association’s Committee, under 
the chairmanship of George B. Galloway, has launched an incorporated 
Commission on the Organization of Congress, with officers, a board of 

‘directors, and an advisory council; and various distinguished persons— 
political scientists, newspaper editors, and others—have indicated their 
willingness to codperate in such capacities, the general chairmanship 
having been offered to President Clarence A. Dykstra of the University 
of Wisconsin. As set forth in the certificate of incorporation, the ob- 
jects of the Commission will be “to distribute throughout the United 
States authoritative information on the existing organization and opera- 
tion of the Congress of the United States and on changes in legislative 
machinery and methods proposed by members of Congress and by 
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private citizens and groups with a view toward strengthening the Con- 
_ gress, simplifying its operations, improving its relationships with other 
branches of the United States government, and enabling it better to meet 
its responsibilities under the Constitution, and to codperate generally 
with all bodies or groups in such measures.’ 


Supplementary List of Doctoral Dissertations. A number of items were 
erroneously omitted from the 1944 list of doctoral dissertations in political 
science. now in preparation in American colleges and universities, pub- 
lished in the August, 1944, issue of this Review. To the published list the 
following dissertations, all i in progress at the University of Minnesota, 
should be added: 


Political Philosophy and Psychology: 

Carroll Hawkins; A.B., West Virginia, 1934; A.M. Res: 1937. 
The Political Philosophy of Harold J. Tasks. 

Government and Politics of the United States and its Dependencies: 

Asher N. Christensen; A.B., Minnesota, 1924. A Study of the Legisla- 
tive Settlement of Contested Election Cases. 

Constitutional and Administrative Law in the United States: 

Roy Miller; A.B., Hamline, 1927; A.M., Minnesota, 1928. Municipal 

Civil Service Law in’ Minnesota. 
American State and Local Government and Politics: 

Ira Polley; A.B., Indiana, 1938. The Politics and Administration of 
State Labor Relations Acts. 

Foreign and Comparative Government and Politics: 

James W. Miller; A.B., Amherst, 1936; A.M., Minnesota, 1938. 

` Political Organization for Women and Young People in Great 
Britain. 

Solemon Milner; A.B., University of Alberta, 1936; A.M., ibid., 1938. 
Governmental Control of Radio Broadcasting in Canada. 

International Organization, Politics, and Law: 

George W. Anderson; LL.B., University of Petrograd (present Lenin- 
grad), 1917. Aspects of Russian Policy in the Far East. 

Nicholas Efimenco;.A.B., Minnesota, 1937; A.M., ibid., 1940. The 
Mandate Principle and Its Future Application in International 
Organization. 

Clayton D. Ford; A.B., Minnesota, 1929; A. M., tbid., 1930. The 
Open Door Doctrine i in Sino-British Relations. 

Robert G. Neumann; A.M., Amherst, 1940. Extradition and the 
Political Offender. 


/ 
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An American Dilemma; The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy. By 
GUNNAR MYRDAL, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF RICHARD STERNER AND 
ARNOLD Ross. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1944. 2 vols. Pp. 
ly, iv, 1483. $7.50.) 


In this book, a Swedish economist presents his views of the race- 
relations problem in the United States after some two years of intensive 
study, during which he had the benefit of a large research staff and an 
ample travelling fund. The idea for such a study originated in the Board 
of the Carnegie Corporation, which decided that it appeared wise to seek 
as the responsible head of the undertaking some one who could approach 
his task with a fresh mind, uninfluenced by traditional attitudes or by 
earlier conclusions. The search was limited to countries of high intellectual 
and scholarly standards, but with no background or traditions of im- 
perialism which might lessen the confidence of the Negroes in the United 
States as to the complete impartiality of the study and the validity of its 
findings. When an American foundation approaches a foreign scholar with 
a blank check, it must be ready to adopt a liberal spending policy. I have 
been informed that this study cost a third of a million dollars. It might be 
interesting to speculate whether an all-American research staff could have 
done as well or better for the money. However, in this case, it is my opin- 
ion that the result is admirable. Here is an outstanding eee science 
treatise, brilliant, stimulating, and provocative. 

Mr. Myrdal is friendly and sympathetic toward the United States, but 
at the same time he is a severe critic; and he is not patronizing, after the 
manner of some British observers of thë American scene. 

While the book deals with the economic, social, psychological, histori- 
cal, and anthropological aspects of the problem, it does not neglect the 
political. As a matter of fact, I think that the book is one of the best 
political commentaries on American life that has ever been written, be- 
cause it places its discussion of politics in a well-rounded social science 
setting. 

There are many things in the book that some American readers will not 
like. No one enjoys having his faults revealed in all their nakedness. Mr. 
Myrdal does not spare us. He finds our Constitution impractical in many 
respects and ill-suited for modern conditions, our respect for law and 
order lacking, our administrative standards low, our interest in govern- 
ment deficient, our popular election of officers of the law and our jury 
system obstacles to impartial justice, our economic programs ill-con- 
sidered in some cases, our legislation based upon insufficient research, and 
our political culture rudimentary. All of these criticisms are furnished in a 
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friendly constructive spirit, and Mr. Myrdal does not hesitate to offer 
suggestions for the improvement of our institutions and practices. 

Mr. Myrdal also finds many things about the American scene that he 
likes. He is particularly impressed with what he calls the American Creed, 
and he thinks that the idealism in this creed will ultimately triumph 
over the materialism and selfishness in American life. As he puts it, “our 
problem is the moral dilemma of the American—the conflict between his 
moral valuations on various levels of consciousness and generality. The 
‘American Dilemma,’ . . . is the ever-raging conflict between, on the one 
hand, the valuations preserved on the general plane which we shall call the - 
‘American Creed’, where the American thinks, talks, and acts under the 
influence of high national and Christian precepts, and, on the other hand, 
the valuations on specific planes of individual and group living, where 
personal and local interests, economic, social, and sexual jealousies, con- 
siderations of community prestige and conformity, group. prejudice 
against particular persons or types of people, and all sorts of miscellaneous 
wants, impulses, and habits dominate his outlook.” Mr. Myrdal’s dis- 
cussion of American political theory and its application in American life 
makes the Creed stand out as a living, dynamic influence. 

As well as laying bare facts about American life, Mr. Myrdal is diligent 
in laying bare the assumptions which underlie American thinking about 
such an important problem as race relations. He points out that many 
American social scientists, posing as scientists, have really not been as 
objective as they thought they were. Latssez faire philosophy has been 
as commen among American sociologists as among American economists. 

Mr. Myrdal disclaims that he is writing a general treatise on American 
civilization. He says that he is discussing the Negro problem in its rela- 
tionship to American democracy and America’s place in world affairs. 
The more he got into the subject the clearer it became that this problem 
could not be discussed apart from the total setting. 

As a member of the Swedish Senate, Mr. Myrdal thinks that it is not 
necessary to take a fatalistic view of human affairs. He presents a program 
for improvement and_a challenge to those who have hopes for a better 
world. 

Haroup. F. GOSNELL. 


Washington, D. C. 


The Use of Presidential Power, 1789-1948. By Greoram Fort MILTON. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1944. Pp. xiii, 349. $3.00.) 


Here is the fifth book dealing with the problems of the American presi- 
dency to be published in half a dozen years. If differs from the other four 
in not being the product of a university professor and in its approach to 
the subject. It serves rather to complement what has already been done, 
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No one need doubt that the author “has covered more than a thousand 
volumes, a number of which have been continually consulted.” His read- 
ing has been thoroughly digested and the reflections are presented in well 
matured judgments. 

Doubtless Mr. Milton is entitled to receive from political scientists some 
such gracious compliment as the late James Harvey Robinson paid the 
amateur historian when he wrote: “Mr. Wells manages to humanize the 
past.” This is implied in the author’s statement: “I have given no elabo- 
rate treatment of constitutional contentions or court debates, but have 
concerned myself chiefly with the personalities who held it and the crises 
they have had to meet.” The method of treatment, then, is episodical 
rather than philosophical, and events illuminate the subject while they 
reveal the author’s pattern of interpretation and justify his judgment 
of particular presidents. 

While minor incumbents of the office receive at least passing attention, 
a systematic examination is made of eight “great presidents”: Washing- - 
ton, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, Wilson, and the two Roose- 
velts. Each of these in turn is subjected to examination with respect to 
the way in which he performed his duties as Chief of State, Chief of 
Foreign Relations, Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, Chief 
of Government, Chief of Party, and Leader of Public Opinion. In the 
absence of standards for scientific measurement of presidential compe- 
tence, the author’s judgments are inevitably subjective, but throughout 
he has maintained a judicial poise and given opinions inviting but few 
dissents. l 

Of course the author never set out to make a mere scientific study of the 
presidential office. No essay that gives twenty-two pages to Thomas 
Jefferson and sixty to Franklin D. Roosevelt could ever be quite that. 
It is-rather a book with a motive implied in the fact that not much less 
than half the pages devoted to the eight “great presidents” are lavished 
on the last two, Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. The cul- 
. minating theme becomes that of the experience of the great office in two 
world wars. What guiding light can that experience throw upon the com- 
ing paramount issue as once again we come to grips with the problem of 
permanent peace? 

Whatever inclination toward hero worship Mr. Milton may have is 
tempered by a salutary awareness of feet of clay. Cleveland failed to “per- 
ceive the great new duty upon the national government affirmatively 
to undertake these economic and social policies which the public from 
time to time concludes essential.” As to Woodrow Wilson: ‘“The unruly 
demons of the subconscious often overpower the guards which reason 
posts over man’s unconscious mind.” In his second term, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt “preached a new social gospel,” but actually turned “from 
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moving mountains to building molehills.”’ This “veritable genius in plan- 

ning combined operations in the planetary war’ has been a “genius in 

disorder” on the home front. ae 
a Warre E. BINKLEY. 
Ohio Northern University. . 

The Atlas of Congressional Roll Calls. Volume I: The Continental Congresses 
and the Congresses of the Confederation, 1777-1789. EDITED BY CLIFFORD 
L. Loro. ain New York: New York Historical Association. 
1943.) 


This is the first volume of an Atlas of Congressional ‘Roll Calls which, 
if published in full as planned, will run over forty volumes and will con- 
` \tain maps portraying, by a uniform legend, all yea-and-nay roll call votes 

in Congress from 1777 to 1937. The manuscript copy of the entire Atlas 

has been accumulated: The project was made possible by the existence 
of the WPA program and was accomplished by five years’ ‘codperative 
labor by a large number of workers on the, Historical Records Survey in- 

New York City and New Jersey. Designed as a research tool for many 

types of historical study, the Atlas purports to include every recorded 

vote during the period covered by it. Every roll call has been mapped, 
including executive session votes, impeachment votes, and votes for the 
election of officers in each House. Each map is accompanied by a sum- 
mary, giving the date, the name of the mover, and the gist of the motion, 
with citations to the published records of debates in Congress and to the 

House and Senate Journals. In addition, so runs the Introduction by 

Mr. Lord, “under the summary is the roll call, arranged by states (and 

districts for the House of Representatives), giving the name of each Con- 
‘ gressman, his state (and district for Representatives), his party, and his 

vote on that particular question. Each volume in indexed by name,’ sub- 
ject, and bill and resolution number. For the unicameral Continental 

Congresses and the Congress of the Confederation, the maps are pub- 

lished in chronological order: for the bicameral Congresses since 1789, 

they are arranged chronologically for each house, Congress by Congress. 

Each volume, for purposes of interpretation, also includes, where the 

information is available, maps showing the distribution of party strength 

in the two houses, the density of population, and the industrial develop- 

. ment of the nation at the time of the Congress or Congresses covered.” 
With respect to the project as a whole, one may well agree with Mr. 
‘Lord that “it is impossible to probe at all deeply into this material without . 
‘glimpsing the fields of research it épens up,” both in testing the validity 
of existing theories of American history and political science and in pro- 
viding the data for all sorts of new studies. Space does not permit refer-- 

ence to the many valuable suggestions for use of the Atlas made by Mr. 
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Lord. His Introduction should be read in full by all students of American 
history and government, This reviewer would also invite attention to the 
bibliography (pp. 19-25), wherein are listed the sources used in preparing 
the Ailas. The bibliography covers federal laws and court decisions and 
state laws, comprising a very handy bibliographical tool. 

Referring more specifically to the first published volume of the Atlas, 
Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, who supplies the Foreword, rightly asserts that “it 
is safe to say that no one will attempt to write extensively of American 
affairs in that critical time between the Declaration of Independence and 
the establishment of federal government under the Constitution without 
consulting the maps and roll calls that are before us—unless he is indiffer- 
ent to criticism.” 

It could hardly be expected that in a codperative work of the aes las 
of the Atlas, criticism of format and details could be avoided. Here, 
however, the reviewer is largely disarmed by the explanations and frank 
admissions of Mr. Lord. He states that the small type used for the sum- 
maries and roll calls in the first volume resulted from a desire to reduce 
the size and cost of the completed work. He promises that the size of type 
in later volumes will be much larger and that other improvements will 
be made. A correction sheet lists errors of omission and commission made 
by the printer and by the editing staff. This list ought to accompany each 
copy of the Atlas. Numerous additions might be made to this list, but 
instead of dwelling on such details, I prefer to commend the scholarly 
skill of the directors and editors of the project and the industry of the 
individuals engaged in the research. The Ailas is an excellent example of 
what can be accomplished by systematic codperative effort. It is to be 
hoped that the entire Atlas will be published in the near future. 

Evreert 8. Brown. 

University of Michigan. 


Public Spending and Postwar Economic Policy. By Sxurwoop M. Finz. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1944. Pp. vi, 177. $2.50.) 


Sufficient time has now elapsed to permit objective analysis of the New 
Deal public spending program of the 1930’s and scientific evaluation of it 
in terms of the objectives sought. This compactly written, well-docu- 
mented volume attempts such an analysis and evaluation. The author, 
who is Principal Economic Analyst for the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, begins with an examination of contemporary theories on public 
spending and its place in the economy of the nation. The efficacy of a 
properly timed and planned “pump-priming” spending program in level- 
ing off cyclical‘business depressions and setting in motion recovery im- 
pulses, as expounded by the Keynes school of thought, is first explored 
critically. Then follows a fuller exposition and criticism of the still more 
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unorthodox fiscal theories of Professor Alvin H. Hansen, under whom as 
a Littauer Fellow at Harvard in 1939-1940 Dr. Fine carried forward this 
study in its earlier stages. The pupil is not ready to accept in full the 
“secular-stagnation” thesis of his preceptor, with its contention that the 
system of private capitalism has evolved to a point in America where it 
is no longer capable of absorbing the full productive energies of the nation 
without a very substantial and continuing compensatory public spending 
program. 

` In the light of this theoretical background, the author proceeds to an 
examination of the New Deal fiscal and public spending program of 1933- 
1940. Although he does not assess it as a complete failure, he finds in it . 
much to criticize. Among the many flaws noted are: (1) too great attention 
to work relief considerations at the expense of economic recovery aims; 
(2) inadequate codrdination of federal taxation and spending policies; 
_ (8) over-emphasis upon wholly self-liquidating projects at the expense 
of socially useful, but non-self-liquidating and partially self-liquidating, 
projects; (4) failure to induce resumption of normal public-works spending 
by state and local units of government, with a resultant assumption of a 
disproportionately large share of the financial burden by the national 
government; and (5) a timidity of approach and uncertainty of aim which 
resulted in achievement of only a partial and insecure business recovery 
by 1940. 

On the possibility of full utilization of the nation’s economic resources 
in the postwar era, the author strikes a subduedly optimistic note. Chief 
reliance must be placed on private enterprise. More fundamental than 
lavish expenditures on public works in bringing about full production and 
employment in the postwar period are, he contends, an overhauling of 
' the national tax structure so as to encourage the venture of private capital 
into new enterprises; governmental measures designed to insure a more 
efficiently functioning competitive price system; and, on the international 
front, exchange stabilization, reduction of trade barriers, and financial 
aid to industrially backward nations. He sees for governmental spending 
only a secondary and residual réle in bringing about full utilization of 
the economic potential. 

The study might be criticized for its rather narrow confinement to 
issues and problems of a purely economic character. Political factors which 
are inextricably involved in the planning and execution of a public spending 
program under our form of government are for the most part merely recog- 
nized, not discussed. However, the author fully acknowledges the limi- 
tations of his work in this respect. As a timely analysis of the economic 
factors involved in publie spending to achieve and maintain full produc- 
tion and employment, this is a most penetrating and thought-provoking 
work. It deserves the earnest attention of the professional student of public 
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affairs, the government planner, the business man, and, above all, of 
those who determine in our legislative halls our public spending policies. 
: Josera E. KALLENBACH. 

University of Michigan. 


Federal Grants for Vocational Rehabilitation: By Mary E. MACDONALD 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1944. Pp. xiii, 404. $2.50.) 


This monograph is the result of a study of the federal grant-in-aid pro- 
gram for vocational rehabilitation from the beginning of the program in 
1920 to 1943. Based on an examination of documentary materials, the 
volume is devoted primarily to the history of federal legislation for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and to the federal administrative machinery and 
federal administrative practices and policies which have been evolved to 
carry out the program. One chapter is devoted to state administration, 
but emphasis is placed on only those aspects of state vocational rehabili- 
tation programs which have been affected by federal policy through the 
grant-in-aid system. : . 

According to the story here told, the federal program has been far 
from satisfactory. The number of disabled persons who have been served 
is found to have been “extremely small in comparison with estimates of 
need” (p. 329), and the types of services rendered are found to have been 
insufficient to meet the needs of the persons being rehabilitated (p. 331). 
The program has been handicapped by the fact that it has been treated 
largely as only a phase of the vocational education program, with its 
administration largely in the hands of vocational education authorities 
on both federal and state levels. Vocational rehabilitation, it is convinc- 
ingly argued, “‘is a problem of individual adjustment in which vocational 
training is only one of many resources to be utilized” (p. 96). 

Federal administrative authorities are blamed for having too narrowly 
restricted the services for which grants to states could be used when the 
law would have permitted a wider range of services. The author adopts 
the view that vocational rehabilitation should be defined in terms of un- 
restricted service with a specific objective, i.e., placing the disabled person 
in employment. It is insisted that the disabled person’s vocational adjust- 
- ment frequently requires not only services which are strictly vocational 
in nature, but also numerous other services, such as medical and surgical 
care. However, as a result of administrative rulings, the services embraced 
have been confined principally to vocational guidance, training, and the 
giving of placement assistance. By amendments adopted in 1943, Con- 
gress has gone far toward correcting the deficiencies of administrative 
policy by providing for a more comprehensive program; but the program 
must still be limited to a specific list of services as set forth in the new 
law. ` 
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The volume should be of great interest to social workers, and it should 
be of considerable value to political scientists interested in federal-state 
relations. The author has performed a useful service in pointing out the 
major shortcomings of the federal vocational rehabilitation program, and 
in directing attention to some of the more important problems of federal 
grants-in-aid. She demonstrates the importance of extreme care in the 
determination of federal policy where, in grant-in-aid programs of this 
nature, federal policy sets the pattern for state action. 

Warne H. BENNETT. 

University of Alabama. 


The Settlement of Industrial Disputes. By Kurt Braun. (Philadelphia: 
The Blakiston Company. 1944. Pp. xii, 306. $3.50.) 


The purpose of this book, the author states, is “to present as compre- 
hensive a survey as possible of ideas, theories, problems, regulations, - 
and practical experience pertaining to labor disputes and their settle- 
` ment.” This sounds like an appallingly large order, but the logical and 
systematic approach of the author reduces the task to one of workable 
proportions. Naturally all of the blood, sweat, and tears characteristic of 
this field are organized right out of the subject, but that i is one of the con- 

sequences of the scholarly method. 

There are four basic ways, under the author’s classification, for settling 
industrial disputes—direct negotiations, mediation or conciliation, arbi- 
tration, and litigation. Direct negotiation is of course basic in industrial 
relationships, and it is only after it has broken down that the more. spe- 
cialized methods of handling disputes, calling in outside persons and 
machinery, are invoked. The three parts of this book are devoted to a 
consideration of those three specialized types of settlement. ` 

In the first part, the author sets down the “principles” of mediation, 
that is, he defines the process and describes in general terms the proce- 
dures, types of agencies, methods, parties, etc., typically found in media- 
tion, as well as the relation of this to other forms of settlement. These | 
principles are followed by accounts of the actual experience of conciliation 
agencies in the United States (the U. 8. Conciliation Service and the Na- 
tional Mediation Board) and Germany. There are also short chapters on . 
state systems, based on analysis of statutes, and on the scanty experience 
of municipalities in this field. 

The somewhat longer second section on arbitration is organized on the 
same pattern, with a general statement of principles, followed by the ex- 
perience of federal, state, municipal, and private systems. A final section 
deals with labor courts, and since there are none in the United States, the 
experience emphasized here is that of the German labor judiciary. i 

The book is a systematizing and synthesizing job done with great skill. 
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The most timely contribution is undoubtedly the excellent treatment of 
the War Labor Board, a war agency which, the author believes, is yield- 
ing experience valuable for the post-war period. He examines the status 
and weaknesses of the National Defense Mediation Board, out of which 
the War Labor Board evolved, and analyzes the composition, jurisdic- 
tion, and procedure of the present Board. He notes the peculiar position 
of the Board with respect to enforcement of its orders through presidential 
seizure, but expresses no views as to possible alternatives. 

The author points out in his conclusion that machinery for settling 
labor disputes is usually set up in a piecemeal fashion to deal with diffi- 
culties apparent at the moment. He argues for the eventual consolidation 
of these single steps into an integrated system, so that disputes will move 
smoothly along the line from direct negotiation to mediation, then to 
arbitration, and finally to judicial decision and enforcement. Government 
must provide the machinery for the last stage; for the other stages, it need 
act only where private methods do not exist or are incomplete. 

C. HERMAN PRITCHETT. 

University of Chicago. 


Omnipotent Government; The Rise of the Total State and Total War. BY 
Lupwie Von Mises. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1944. Pp. iv, 
291. $3.75.) - 


Professor Von Mises introduces this book with complaints that aca- 
demic reviewers deal unfairly with authors who oppose governmental 
regulation of private enterprise. An attempt will be made here to follow 
closely the author’s own statement of his views. 

The author’s stated aim is to consider the international aspects of omnip- 
otent government. Yet he deals generally with our recent disorders, in- 
ternal as well as international. His thesis is that omnipotent government, 
which makes international codperation impossible and war inevitable, 
is itself the consequence of the domestic economic policies of governments. 
Our troubles have been brought on by our abandonment of “liberalism.” 
The essence of liberalism is private enterprise. All the other vaunted values 
of liberalism—free elections, freedom of conscience, religion, and the press, 
freedom in research, art, and literature—are only the consequences or 
“corollaries” of free enterprise, the “market society,” “capitalism.” There 
is no middle ground. “There can be no mixture of socialism and capital- 
ism.” The aims of middle-of-the-roaders (“‘interventionists”) may be, 
not to do away with private enterprise, but only to regulate its operation 
“through isolated measures of interference”; but the results are the same. 
Governmental interventions for the benefit of one group can be carried 
out only by taking benefits away from other groups; government-sus- 
tained living standards can be safeguarded in one country only by 
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keeping out imports and migrants from other countries; such aids and 
restraints can be supplied only by omnipotent and ultimately war-making 
governments. Thus the inevitable movement is from social legislation 
through economic nationalism to totalitarian government and war. “If 
Europeans and the peoples of European descent in other parts of the earth 
had not yielded to étatism, if they had not embarked upon vast schemes 
‘of government interference with business, our recent political, social, and 
economic disasters could have been avoided.” 

Who have been responsible for the disasters? Not “the lower classes” 
—“workers,” “proletarians,” “farmers.” There has been no “revolt of 
the masses.” Generally the anti-liberal, anti-capitalist leadership has 
come from “the upper middle class” or from “aristocratic families.” The 
instigators have usually been doctrinaire “intellectuals,” “scholars,” 
“writers,” “orators,” “social scientists,” “omniscient professors,” aided 
by “philosophers,” “historians,” “lawyers,” “the clergy,” “the Roman 
Church,” “churches of all creeds.” The whole débåcle is “the outcome of 
cool though misguided reasoning. The carefully ‘elaborated, although er- 
roneous, doctrines of scholarly and thoughtful books have led to the clash 
of nations, to bloody wars and destruction.” Thus the distinctive mark of 
National Socialism is not economic nationalism or totalitarian and repres- | 
sive government, but only the search for Lebensraum. “The fundamental 
tenets of the Nazi ideology do not differ from the generally accepted social and 
economic ideologies. ... It does not matter that the British call these 
principles an outgrowth of liberalism and economic democracy, while the 
Germans, on better grounds, call them anti-liberal and anti-democratic. 
It is not much more important that in Germany nobody is free to utter 
dissenting views, while in Great Britain a dissenter is only laughed at as 
a fool and slighted.” 

The present war is not a product of the treaty arrangements following 
World War I. “The mischief was not that the treaty of Versailles was bad, 
so far as Germany was concerned, but that the victorious powers per- 
mitted Germany to defy some of its most important clauses.” Repara- 
tions were not responsible for Germany’s economic distress; if she bad 
been forced to pay them, she would simply have had that much less to 
spend on rearmament. Inflation in Germany was the result of policies 
advocated by her academic socialists—the price controls, exchange re- 
strictions, expanded bank credits, etc. Thus Germany’s internal troubles 
were of her own making; she was able to start a war to cure her troubles 
because the Allied powers failed to stop her from arming; and their inac- 
tion was the result of their preoccupation with their own economic na- 
tionalism. m l f 
` When the Allies win this war, what can be done to reduce the chances 
of another early war? To prevent the Axis powers from starting war again, 
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the Western democracies should form a “permanent union”; they should 
totally disarm Italy, Germany, and Japan, prevent them from manu- 
facturing armaments, force them to pay indemnities for their territorial 
and other “robberies,” and punish the leaders responsible for the “tor- 
tures and murders.” The author is not hopeful that the democracies will 
long avoid warring among themselves, because he is not hopeful that they 
will move back far enough towards an order of free domestic markets, 
unrestricted foreign trade, and free migration between the democracies. 
He is certain that an order of durable peace and freedom can be made 
sure only in a world of “pure, perfect, and unhampered capitalism.” 

The actual limitations on capitalism, existing everywhere and becoming 
more obvious during the past two generations, afford, most readers will 
probably agree, a proper subject for thorough and dispassionate study. 
We ought to consider critically the methods employed, the results ac- 
complished, the difficulties and possible dangers ahead. Professor Von 
Mises believes that he has made such a study; and he finds the results 
unmitigatedly bad. He: believes that we ought not to have any price 
controls, wage or hour regulations, health or unemployment insurance, 
redistributive taxes, or protective tariffs. He should be commended for 
his forthrightness. Others who urge us to restore free enterprise are not 
so rigorously consistent. Thus in the United States in 1944 the Republican 
party has adopted a platform that endorses a score of governmental regu- 
lations and aids, including the long familiar protective tariffs. Indeed 
Von Mises might well have included business men in his historical enumer- 
ation of the instigators of interventionism. ` 

The author, here as in his earlier analysis of socialism (first published 
in 1922), displays considerable dialectical skill. Readers cannot well deny 
the effectiveness of some of his challenges of the whole complex of recent 
socialist and liberal-collectivist ideas. Yet (the reviewer believes) Pro- 
fessor Von Mises has not considered, broadly and dispassionately, either 
the moral implications or the practical economic consequences of his 
own extreme doctrine. For we have always had mixtures of private enter- 
prise and governmental regulation. And if it is true that we do not think 
enough about what a purely socialist order would be like, it may also be 
true that we do not think enough about what an order of pure, unham- 
pered (and unaided) capitalism would be like. 

Francis W. COKER. 

Yale University. 

Prelude to Silence; The End of the German Republic. BY ARNOLD BRECHT. 

(New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. xxi, 156. $2.00.) 


Our libraries are full of books on present-day Germany. Many of these 
make interesting, even sensational, reading. Very few of them contribute 
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material to the research of political scientists and historians. It seems that 
the authors either despair of unraveling the complex problems of German 
domestic policy before Hitler or try to over-simplify them so as not to ruin 
the market for their books. The result is a growing confusion and super- 
ficialty in the discussion of the German question. 

Arnold Brecht’s book belongs to a quite different type of publication. 
It is probably the first successful attempt at re-telling and re-analyzing 
the story of the loss of personal freedom in Germany as a problem of con- . 
stitutional law and fateful mistakes and shortcomings in the German 
parliamentary and party system. Nobody is better equipped to write 
about the long crisis and final ruin of the German constitution than Mr. 
Brecht. As an outstanding expert in German constitutional law and one 
ofthe highest civil servants for many years, he has not only seen the 
German and Prussian parliaments at work, but has attended cabinet 
councils and witnessed many political events from the inside. Thus it is 
understandable that his analysis and conclusions differ widely from cer- 
tain now popular assumptions. 

As probably all Germans who studied German politics, not only froti 
textbooks, but through active service and bard political fights inside 
Germany, Brecht does not subscribe to the assertion that the Germans 
are inclined toward totalitarianism. His book is full of material for the 
opposite view; depicting in-some detail and with scholarly precision the 
struggle against National Socialism in the years before Hitler became 
chancellor. Moreover, it was the state of Prussia that to the very last led 
in this resistance. Incidentally, Prussia was practically the only German 
state which had, nearly without interruption, a strictly democratic gov- 
ernment from 1918 to July, 1932. Prussia’s capital, Berlin, had voted 
overwhelmingly democratic and socialist under the Empire, and it con- 
tinued this tradition under the Republic. The democratic Prussian gov- 
ernment had to be eliminated by`a coup d'état in 1932. And why did the 
supporters of the Republic not revolt against Hindenburg’s and Papen’s 

_ Violation of the constitution? Brecht answers by reconstructing with great 
and detailed exactness the situation as it then was. It was very complex 
and hazardous indeed. Any success for an uprising was out of the question.. 
However, it may be difficult to convince everyone that revolt was hope- 
less and could have been attempted only by groups of adventurers.. 

In analyzing the situation from the viewpoint of constitutional law and 
domestic policy, Brecht might have stressed one fact which is mostly over- 

looked, but was somewhat decisive for the development of the crisis: - 
` the Social Democrats and the Roman Catholics, as the leading political 
groups in the Republic, were strictly parliamentary parties, very legalis- 
tic, and had never prepared their followers for civil war against govern- 
mental power. It is correct to state that a majority of Germans, especially 
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through the Free Labor Movement, have struggled for democracy al- 
most a century. But it was a movement with highly civilized methods, 
humanitarian and non-violent. No one should have expected such old 
political movements to change their character in a day. They fought in 
the spirit of human culture in which they had entered history, and were 
defeated by rising barbarism, as has happened very often before in many 
periods of history and in many civilizations. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, Brecht makes a splendid, scholarly contri- 
bution to the understanding of German politics. 

WaLUm F. SOLLMANN. 
Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pa. 


The Nazi Economic System: Germany’s Mobilization for War. By OTTO 
NATHAN, WITH THE COLLABORATION OF Miron Fria. (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press. 1944. Pp. viii, 378. $4.00.) 


Until a few years ago, the American literature on German economic 
institutions was scanty indeed. Thorstein Veblen’s Imperial Germany and 
the Industrial Revolution, still the best study of German politics and eco- 
nomics, was published in 1915. Since 1938, we have had several outstand- 
ing studies by W. F. Bruck, Gustav Stolper, and Maxine Sweezey. Otto 
Nathan’s book is a worthy addition to the list of these distinguished 
works on recent German economic policies and practices. ` 

In a short introductory chapter on “The Impact of Fascism,” the au- 
thor states that the coming of Nazism into power resulted in three major 
economic consequences: the replacement of the market mechanism by 
a codrdinated system of government intervention, the destruction of free 
- and independent trade unions, and the establishment of ruthless political 
dictatorship in lieu of political democracy. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
Professor Nathan probably tends to over-estimate the extent to which 
the “market mechanism” of the cartel-ridden pre-Nazi German economy 
actually operated in the framework of German society. The techniques 
of government regulation of the economy are not an invention of the 
Nazis, but a re-emphasis of German economic traditions that had been 
prevalent in Prussia since the seventeenth century, and in the Second 
Reich since its very foundation in 1871. 

As late as 1939, the Cambridge economist C. W. Guillebaud was able 
to write a book on the Nazi economy in which the military aspect of that 
economy was dealt with perfunctorily in a short foot-note. Fortunately, 
this period of intellectual paralysis is gone for good. Professor Nathan 
performs a real service in stressing throughout his work the basic fact 
in appraising the Nazi economy: that war is its main objective, and that 
the categories of Western welfare economics of either socialism or capital- 
ism cannot be applied to an economic system which is to be understood 
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only in terms of a society geared to permanent war and international 
revolution. Thus, in his discussion of government regulation of industry 
and agriculture the author analyzes the techniques of public and semi- 
public agencies in utilizing the available industrial and agricultural re- 
sources to the fullest extent from the viewpoint of the German potential de 
guerre. Many of these techniques and conceptions did not make sense 
when viewed from the logic of Western economic theory, but as long as 
they made sense in terms of a higher war potential they were utilized 
anyway. Likewise, the banking, money, and credit policies of the Nazi 
system were quite unorthodox, so unorthodox, in fact, that we used to be 
periodically assured, in the years 1933-1939, that the financial house of 
cards of Germany would not last another six months. The introduction 
of compulsory labor for the whole German population years before the 
actual outbreak of military hostilities, the channelling of the available 
labor force into particular trades and localities long before the war, the 
freezing of labor where its presence was considered essential—all these 
measures transformed the German people into a nation of permanent 
war-workers. Professor Nathan’s discussion of the methods and practices 
utilized in pursuance of these objectives is first-rate throughout. While - 
it is primarily intended for economists, no political scientist will want to 
miss it. Nietzsche and Treitschke are not enough. 

At the end of his book Professor Nathan justly remarks that the Nazi 
claim to have brought economic security to German labor and business 
was a travesty, considering the complete loss of personal freedom and 
human decency under the Nazi régime. In addition, it may also be asked 
what economic security the Germans are expecting to enjoy after their 
attempt to despoil and enslave the world has failed. The ruins of Berlin, 
Cologne, and Hamburg must show at least some Germans that Nazism 
was not such a brilliant economic venture after all, despite the temporary 
supplies of caviar, champagne, and silk stockings in the years of conquest. 
Professor Nathan could perhaps have further stressed another funda- 
mental point about the Nazi economic system. Its one objective was to 
assure military victory for Germany. In this it failed in the Second World 
War, as the German economy had failed in the Firat World War. One 

` wonders how many world wars the Germans will have to lose before they ` 
realize that they know all about war except how to win. 
WILLIAM EBENSTEIN. 

University of Wisconsin. 3 


German Radio Propaganda; Report on Home Broadcasts during the War. 
By Ernst Kris, Hans Spurr, anD Associates. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1944. Pp. xiv, 529. $4.00:) 


This book is the teamwork of seven authors, who codperated so closely 
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that, as the preface points out, the authorship of some chapters cannot be 
specifically established.’ These chapters, however, are in no way inferior 
to those for which individual authors are responsible. Credit is due to 
the two senior authors for having achieved so excellent a collaboration 
that the book presents, amid the variety of subjects, a uniform line of 
thought. 

The study confines itself to German broadcasts to the German people. 
The first chapter depicts the Nazi propagandist as both supporting and re- 
lying on a régime of violence. Hitler needs Goebbels, but Goebbels needs 
Himmler. Whenever Goebbels cannot bend the German people, Himmler 
breaks them. “If Hitler were wholly popular, Goebbels would be virtually 
unemployed” (p. 48); but equally true: “If Goebbels were entirely suc- 
cessful, Himmler would be unemployed” (p. 49). The fact that Himmler 
has plenty to do indicates that German propaganda falls short of its aim. 
The author claims that the Nazis, contrary to popular opinion, are not at all 
masters of psychological warfare, that -they have originated little, and 
that their views on the subject are “the traditional views of all dema- 
gogues”’ (p. 23). True as this may be, one is inclined to assume that by their 
use of certain techniques, such as the slanting and fabrication of news, 
imagery (the projection of the world to the audience), and the exploita- 
tion of stereotypes (of which the index enumerates more than seventy), 
they must hold a firm grip on an audience that is denied the privilege of 
free men to form their own judgment on the basis of trustworthy reports. 

Although Nazi propaganda springs from the totalitarian master-mind, 
it is by no means consistent. This is well illustrated in the arresting chap- 
ter on “The Enemy.” His image is based on the old Nazi idea (suppressed 
only during the neutrality pact with Russia) that capitalism and Bol- 
shevism are fundamentally thé same, as both are creatures of world 
Jewry. Yet the Nazi radio keeps telling the Germans (and the world) 
how disunited the Allies are; Allied disunity is one of the leading stereo- 
types, especially in foreign propaganda. Likewise the Nazis-‘boast of being 
a young nation as compared with the Allies, but at the same time they rep- 
resent old: European culture in contrast with the Russians (and with the 
American “terror bombers”). England is attacked with respect to her 
leaders, while Russia is the absolute, i.e., the collective, enemy. The neu- 
trals, too, as quoted in the German radio, have a function in Nazi propa- 
ganda. “They are the chorus. Their press seems to exist for the sole 
purpose of glorifying Germany” (p. 280). 

The task of the German propagandist becomes more amd more difficult 
as the fortunes of war turn against the Axis. The chapter on “Situations” 
describes in detail how the Germans were told of the defeats in the battle 
over Britain, in Africa, and in’ Russia. A series of euphemisms were in- 
vented to break the news of retreats. These have become stereotypes; 
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` they reappeared recently during the campaign in Italy (not covered in this 
book), and are already appearing with reference to setbacks in Normandy. 
The study of Nazi propaganda in defeat reveals its inherent weakness: 
that only a free people can stand the truth in adversity. Hitler could never 
afford to tell the Germans that he had nothing to offer but “blood, sweat, 
and tears.” . i 

The volume contains thirty-six charts illustrating studies of quantita- 
-tive analysis; and an appendix lists the major events of the war up. to 
December, 1943. The book will be indispensable to the student of totali- 
tarian propaganda and also oa valuable as reference material. 

HEINZ GURADZE. 
Park College. 


The British Empire, 1815-1989. By Paut KNarLUND. (New York: Harper. 
and Brothers. 1943. Pp. xx, 850. $4.00.) 


This volume is the fruit of mature scholarship and of many years of 
teaching of British history. For convenience of treatment, the author 
divides the century and a quarter into four periods: From War to Peace, . 
1815-1837; The New Course and Laissez-Faire, 1887-1871; Common- 
wealth and Empire, 1870-1901; Storm and Stress, 1901-1939. The history 
of the Empire, both as a whole and in its major parts or areas, is reviewed 
in each of these periods. 

It is not the function of a textbook to present new material, but to 
present the whole subject in due proportions. This Professor Knaplund 
does admirably. Due attention is paid to the world setting in which the 
Empire evolved into the Commonwealth, to economic, social, and politi- 
cal forces at work in each of its major parts, as well as to constitutional 
developments. The book is singularly well-balanced in its evaluation of 
facts and forces, well-proportioned in its distribution of space, and com- 
plete in subject-matter. Professor Knaplund writes in a clear, straight- 
forward style, without straining after literary effect, and he achieves an 
objectivity which no national of any member state of the Common- 
wealth could be expected to attain. 

A few slips in a book of such scope are perhaps inevitable. There are a 
few misspelled proper names: Colborne, not Coleborne (p. 51); Innis, not 
‘Innes (pp. 815, 817). A few statements are a bit sweeping, e.g., “Laurier 

stood firm in advocating aid to the Imperial cause” (in 1899). “Wavered”’ . 
. would be more apt. There were no numerically important foreign language 

groups in Western Canada before 1901, as a statement on page 387 would 
imply. A good select bibliography of some twenty-five pages might have 
been improved by inclusion of a few more modern secondary works, such 
as Handcock’s Survey: of British Commonwealth Affairs and R. McG. 
Dawson’s Constitutional Issues in Canada, 1901-1981. Prowse’s History 
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of Newfoundland, the standard work, is overlooked, as is also the Royal 
Commission Report of 1933. 

But these are minor imperfections. I know of no other single volume, 
or indeed of any other book, which so fairly and clearly presents for tae 
period the history of the Empire-Commonwealth as a whole, in its lights 
and shadows, its unity and diversity, its traditionalism and its adaptabil- 
ity, its complexity of conflicting interests, loyalties, and ideals. 

R. A. MacKay. 

Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 


Civil Service Staff Relationships. By E. N. GuappEn. With a Foreword by 
Sir Horace Wilson. (London: William Hodge and Company, Limited. 
1943. Pp. xi, 184. 12s, 6d.) 


Dr. Gladden’s study is one-of a research series promoted by the British 
Institute of Public Administration. Completed on the eve of the war, to . 
it the author has prefixed a brief account of the experience of the Civil 
Service Associations and Whitley Councils from 1939 through the av- 
tumn of 1942. $ 

In the latter years of the Frst World War, there were many evidences 
of new practices and ideas in social organization, especially in industriel 
relations, in Great Britain. The shop stewards’ movement, the Guild 
Socialist theory, doctrines of pluralism, and the restatement of Labour 
party aims were signs that a new set of assumptions concerning social - 
organization would be explored. There appeared, from a committee of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction, under the chairmanship of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, the Right Honorable J. H. Whitley, a series of reports 
on the relations of employers and employed, in which joint industrial 
councils, based upon organizations of employers and employees for the 
purpose of coöperation in dealing with questions of mutual concern in 
management, were recommended. In a sense, one may say that the Whit- 
ley Committee sought to institutionalize certain long developing tenden- 
cies that had been accelerated by the mobilization of the nation for war. 
in part to meet the difficult problems of postwar readjustment, but alsc 
to provide a permanent new constitutional basis of industrial organiza- 
tion. Similar councils were proposed for the government, both by depart- 
ment and by trade. While only a limited success was achieved for the 
general plan; somewhat surprisingly the program was realized for the 
civil service of the national government. In 1932, Leonard D. White 
published an account of this development in his Whitley Councils in the 
British Civil Service. 

Dr. Gladden first reviews briefly the history of civil service associations 
in Great Britain (of which there are over 300), and then the evolution of 
the councils, which are federal in that the respective spheres of the na- 
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tional and the departmental councils are separate, while the industrial 
employers of the state, as well as local government officials, do not come 
within this particular scheme nor Dr. Gladden’s account. Two “sides” 
are represented, the “staff” and the “official,” the former being the repre- 
sentatives of the associations, the latter of higher civil servants, “chiefly 
heads of departments,” appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(for the National Council). The author then discusses the aims and 
achievements of the Councils, the development and activities of the staff 
associations, the experience with arbitration, staff participation in ad- 
ministration, and in conclusion, after a brief account of civil service 
organizations in other countries (where he finds no comparable general 
scheme), he briefly generalizes on the institutional significance of these 
developments for British government and on their limits, dangers, and ` 
contributions. His style, with its employment of rather guarded and com- 
plex sentences, approaches an official report standard, and it is sometimes 
` not easy to determine the ultimate purport of his words. A- study of the 
chapter on “Jargon” in The Art of Writing by the late Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch might help him clarify his meaning, one thinks, as such a sentence. 
as this (p. 86) appears: ‘Nevertheless from the general administrative 
standpoint it cannot be said that there has been no negative account.” 
Dr. Gladden has, however, substance to relate that is important to the 
political scientist and the student of social institutions generally. There 
are the relations peculiar to the government as employer with the civil 
servant as employee; the unique success, in government, of organizations 
of “white collar” employees; the problems of representation and proce- 
dure in the composition of the “staff side” of the Councils; the integration 
of legislative policy and administrative discretion under the British 
cabinet system; the problems created by the General Strike; and the 
formulation of an adequate political theory to fit the changes brought by 
the expanding functions and personnel of government. While not all of 
these are explored by Dr. Gladden, and the study would profit also from 
some biographies of both staff and official representatives, he gives us a 
sympathetic account of the relevant developments and concludes with a 
favorable opinion of the participation of the British civil service in them. 
Appendices include the “Constitution of the National Council for Civil 
Service (Non-Industrial),” and a list of civil service staff associations and 
journals. . 
© An article by “a temporary civil servant” entitled “(Government Ad- 
ministration and Efficiency” in The Political Quarterly of April-June, 
- 1944 (Vol. XV, No. 2) may usefully be examined by those interested in 
-some of the problems discussed by Dr. Gladden. 
Jonn M. Gavs. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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The Super-Powers; The United States, Britain, and the Soviet Union— 
Their Responsibility for Peace. By Wit1am T. R. Fox. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1944. Pp. 162. $2.00.) 

The Great Decision. By James T. SuorTwELL. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1944. Pp. 234. $3.00.) 

Both of these books are important additions to the literature of post- 
war international relations. Both have the merit of extreme brevity, are 
direct, and concise in their argument, and should command a wide public. 

The Super-Powers makes an important contribution to the analysis of 
the central problem of the postwar world. As the author rightly says: 
' “Too great emphasis in contemporary discussion on the mechanical or 
structural aspects of international coöperation to preserve the peace ob- 
scures the really vital problem, how to develop among the super-powers 
a disposition to consult and to agree.” Nearly half of the book is devoted 
to a careful and penetrating analysis of the relations between the United 
States and Britain. Despite the mutual interdependence of the two coun- 
tries, there are intangible elements, Dr. Fox points out, which magnify 
out of proportion to their real importance certain tangible points of differ- 
ence on matters such as commercial policy. Anti-British sentiments in 
Americs, he observes, “still strike a tremendously responsive chord.” 
A scientific analysis of these intangibles, tracing them back to their 
deeper psychological roots, would be of the greatest service to Anglo- 
American relations. But that is beyond the scope of the present book. 

In suggesting that “only a Britain which can with certainty count upon 
American support in case of renewed general war can continue to evoke 
the spontaneous collaboration of Australia and New Zealand,” the author 
under-estimates the strength of the cohesive forces of the family system 
of the British Commonwealth, and the value to its members of the far 
higher degree of certainty of mutual aid afforded by the family ties than is 
attainable outside. Why. should the pattern of the future differ from that 
of the past—immediate support of each other in a crisis in the hope and 
expectation that they will find America on their side? Moreover, in cal- 
culations for the future, allowance has to be made for the fact that the 
Dominions, and also a number of the colonies, are areas of great potential 
expansion, and that their present strength is no index of what their 
strength will be as a result of the cumulative effects of a series of “five- 
year plans” of national development. Dr. Fox urges close Anglo-American 
coöperation in the development of colonial areas, pointing to the suc- 
cessful experiment of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. 

As regards a “form” for Anglo-American collaboration, he rejects al- 
liance, in favor of “a unilateral declaration by the United States of its 
determination to uphold a strong, friendly, ndependent, and democratic 
Britain and a reciprocal declaration by Great Britain of a determination 
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to support the American position in the Western Pacific.” He advocates 
also an exchange of identical notes directing the British-American Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff to continue joint planning for joint: action against 
aggression. These “forms’’ would be part of a wider system comprising 
the Anglo-Soviet Treaty and a non-coercive general security organization 
containing all the United Nations. 

Collaboration between the Big Three should, he hinis; “be developed 
strictly inter se... outside the general international organization.” He 
concludes that the U.8.8.R.., like Britain and America, is non-expansionist 
and would definitely prefer its European neighbors, especially Germany, to 
be democratic rather than communist. He envisages a Europé of stable 
independent states—those in central and eastern Europe being within 
a Russian sphere of interest, whilst the Atlantic states from France to 
Norway would lie within the Anglo-American security sphere. Provided 
the Big Three can avoid the emergence of any European or Asiatic hegem- 
ony (e.g, a German-dominated European federation), he thinks the 
Great Powers so widely separated as to make. it “enormously difficult for 
one super-power to defeat another.” 

In The Great Decision, Dr. Shotwell puts forward a solution which, as 
he says, “already rests upon the experience of history”—an experience 
in which he has played a noteworthy part for several decades. His book 
is in large measure’ a summary of the conclusions of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, of which he is chairman. : 

The liquidation of the war will bring us, he points out, face to face with 
the problem of the relations of small and great powers, for which the 
League’s method of constituting Council and Assembly is, he concludes, 
the only workable solution. He discusses the rôle of the “fraternal associa- 
tion” of Britain and America, between which he sees “no possibility of 
future warring conflict.” Their “understanding” should not, he thinks, 
“be cast in the form of a treaty.” He then considers the relation of the 
U.S.S.R. to the Western world, devoting his main attention to the Molo- 
tov nationality decrees of February 1, 1944. In explaining their signifi- 
cance, he makes some surprising incidental references to the British 
Commonweatlh. His description of it as “little more than a mystical ex- 
pression of spiritual affinities” is misleading in the light of its rôle in two 
world wars and its success in achieving common action by intricate and 
highly developed, even if informal, machinery. The reference to “Lord 
Halifax’s suggestion that their [the Dominions’] foreign affairs ought to 

_ be more unified under’ the aegis of the Foreign Office” is misleading, since 
the speech made no such suggestion. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the organization of peace 
after the war. Not all those who lived through the Geneva experience may 
agree with his view that the setting up of a permanent Commission on 
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the Reduction and Control of Armaments to bring about progressive 
limitation and prevent clandestine re-armament is “perhaps the most 
urgent single problem confronting the postwar world.” As a prior condi- 
tion, however, he proposes an international air police force recruited by 
voluntary enlistment, together with an adequate number of international 
air bases. The force “would only be called upon by the unanimous consent 
of the executive committee, which would include the Great Powers.” The 
Big Four which signed the Moscow Declaration might, he suggests, form 
a Defense Committee of a Council “resembling very much the Council of 
the League of Nations.” In short, in his view, the “General International 
Organization” of the Moscow Declaration “would take the form of a re- 
vised and revived League of Nations.” But the process already begun of 
setting up on “functioning lines” international organizations of a tech- 
nical character (food and agriculture, health, cultural relations, etc.), 
on which he has some interesting chapters, he regards as a partial diver- 
gence’ from the Geneva experience. There is a cryptic reference to “back- 
ward areas,” suggesting the application to them of a revised form of the 
League mandate system. A Dance wen: 


British Raw Materials Mission, 
Washington, D.C. 


The League to Enforce Peace. By Rusu J. Bartunrr. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1944. Pp. ix, 252. $2.50.) f 


. This is one of the most important books on American politics published 
since the last war. It is an outstanding example of sound historical re- 
search that will have a wide popular hearing. No student of politics can 
afford to miss it, and those who are deeply concerned that we shall not 
lose the peace again will put it high on their list. It is an absorbing story 
and one that is as pregnant with importance for the future as it is timely. 

Professor Bartlett, of Tufts College and the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, has written a long-needed history of the League to Enforce 
Peace—that immense citizen organization which had so much to do with 
the creation of the League of Nations. Most Americans have forgotten 
what a great campaign this body waged. It was an exciting story then, and 
it is none the less so in Bartlett’s book. 

The author has had access to the central office files of the League to 
Enforce ‘Peace, its Bulletin, the papers of Root, Taft, and Wilson, and 
many other sources. This vast mass of material is used with great skill 
and telling effect. There may be ten footnotes on & page and 140 in a chap- 
ter, but they do not impede the sweep of the narrative, and they reinforce 
it powerfully. The story moves smoothly to its tragic end. 

The chief impact of the book is the conclusive evidence in it that politi- 
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cal partisanship defeated the League of Nations Convenant. Few have 
ever doubted that deep political and personal passion motivated Theodore 
Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge. In this narrative, the rôle of Elihu 
Root stands out clearly as the conservative attorney of the Republican 
party who steered it through every crisis in the long fight. That Root 
sacrificed the League to advance the party will not surprise many. The 
big surprise of the book is the way in which William H. Taft let his dislike 
of Wilson and his desire for the return of the party gradually pull him 
from the chief leadership on the League side over into Lodge’s camp. In 
the end, Taft was as confused and deceived by Lodge’s strategy as were 
multitudes of his countrymen. 

Another outstanding element in the book is the overwhelming proof in 
it that a majority of our people were for the League Covenant three 
months after it was published, that is, in May, 1919. “This,” says the au- 
thor, “is as certain as anything in the realm of public opinion can be.” 
How this situation was gradually changed is the theme of the last half of 
the book. The volume is an indispensable corrective to Bailey’s Woodrow 
Wilson and the Lost Peace. In all probability, some of Bailey’s judgments 
of Wilson’s “mistakes” would have been softened had he had this mass of 
evidence before him. 

Danna F. FLEMING. 

Vanderbilt University. 


Woodrow Wilson Stil Lives; His World Ideals Triumphant. By J. EUGENE 
Harur. (Los Angeles: Center for International Understanding. 1944. 
Pp. xiii, 193. $2.00.) 

Durable Peace; A Study in American National Policy. By Ross J. S. Horr- 
man. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. vii, 120. $1.75.) 
Searchlight on Peace Plans. COMPILED By EDITH WYNNER AND GEORGIA 
Luoyp. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1944. Pp. lx, 532. 
$5.00.) 


. ‘Toa world searching for a satisfactory peace program, these three books 
will be extremely helpful. Professor Harley would have us return to Wood- 
row Wilson’s ideal of the League of Nations. In a spirited eulogy of the 
World War president, he tells the familiar story, of how the isolationists 
frustrated Wilson’s postwar settlement. Despite this failure, Harley 
points out, the world is going back to the League. However, he recog- 
nizes that some revision is necessary. For example, he recommends that 
the system of applying sanctions be improved so that the aggressor na- 
tions will know in advance what their punishment will be. 

The book is frankly a eulogy, as no mention is made of Wilson’s errors 
which contributed to the Senate’s rejection of the League. However, 
President Roosevelt’s recent announcement of his intention to support 
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.the creation of a world organization very similar to the old League of 
Nations gives Professor Harley’s book added importance at this time. 

Professor Hoffman’s book is an extremely able analysis of the problems 
which will face the postwar world. The author convincingly explains how 
vitally essential it is for us to reach an agreement with Soviet Russia on 
postwar issues..Failure to do so, he feels, would alienate her and force 
her into the isolationist course she pursued from 1917 to 1941. Germany 
and Japan found it possible to pursue their ‘aggressive policies to a great 
extent because of the estrangement between Russia and the Western 
powers during the 1930’s. Pointing out that Russia did much to save the 
democracies in 1914, and again in 1941, Hoffman holds that peace in 
Europe and in Asia cannot be maintained without Russia’s help. Hence 
Russia’s political alliance is more important than a chastised Germany 
or Japan. Eastern Poland, Bessarabia, Bukovina, and the Baltic States, 
he would leave with Russia because we cannot prevent it. His chapter on 
“The West and Russia” should be read by all who are apprehensive about 
our future relations with the Soviets. 

As for Germany, Professor Hoffman thinks that after their defeat the 
German people may wish to revive the German monarchy. If they de- 
velop it with a liberal democratic constitution, he feels that we should 
have no objection. If the Hohenzollerns were restored, however, many 
people would insist on some satisfactory assurance that they would . 
reign but not rule. Professor Hoffman would prevent future German 
aggression by an alliance of Spain, Portugal, Italy, Britain, Russia, the 
United States, and France. The revival of France as a great power should 
be a primary objective of both Britain and the United States. 

Regarding our relations with London, he points out that neither Britain 
nor the United States “‘can desert the other without imperiling its own 
safety.” Britain has been the backbone of the international community 
to which we belong, and we cannot permit her fall. 

In the book by Wynner and Lloyd is found a summary of the different 
peace plans that have been suggested since the days of ancient Greece. 
The salient points of all plans that have been suggested for an interna- 
tional government based on the confederation, federation, and union 
types are given in concise form. Such a compilation is helpful. 

Roszrt 8. McCorpocx. 

Lincoln Memorial University. 

Russia and the Peace. By Sin Bernarp Pares. (New York: The Mac- 
milan Company. 1944. Pp. xiv, 293. $2.50.) 


Imagine a very shrewd and much-travelled English gentleman, seventy- 
six years young, urbanely reasonable and full of wit and wisdom. Imagine 
that he has devoted almost half a century to the study of Russia and 
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the Russians, journeying often over the steppes in the company of the 
late Professor Samuel N. Harper of the University of Chicago and pub- 
lishing half a dozen scholarly books and innumerable articles on various 
phases of Slavic life and thought. Imagine him as an official British war 
correspondent on the Eastern Front in World War I and as an eye- 
witness of the great revolution. Imagine-him, further, dropping into your 
study for several hours of highly informal but informative conversation, 
spiced with anecdotes and reminiscences, about the Russian past, pres- 
ent, and future as they concern Americans today. Imagine, finally, all of 
this reduced to book form with no loss of intimacy and vigor. The result 
is Russta and the Peace. 

So far is he from being an ivory-tower historian that Sir Bernard Pares 
has known personally most of the people and places in Russia’s tragic 
and inspiring drama. He has carried non-partisanship to the point of never 
voting in a British election. Yet he is an ardent partisan of parliamentary 
democracy and at the same time a sympathetic and discerning observer of 
Soviet Socialism. His theme is that fear of Moscow is the fruit of ig- 
norance, that World Revolution is as dead as Trotsky, that the U.S.S.R. 
is less a Marxist Utopia than Russia resurrected and renewed, and that 
peace is impossible without Anglo-American-Soviet collaboration on a 
basis of equality and mutual trust. 

Seldom has this-theme had a more persuasive and illuminating presen- 
tation. These twenty-three chapters, dedicated to “The Honorable 
Joseph E. Davies, who opened that door,” range from lucid essays on 
religion, nationality, and patriotism to helpful reviews of Russian rela- 
tions with Poland, Finland, the Balkan and Danubian states, Germany, 
Japan, England, and America. All readers, including Russian specialists, 
will learn much from each chapter. Scholars will particularly profit from 
the essay on “Study and Access,” pleading for a synthesis of linguistic 
and social disciplines, for a student exchange to break down secrecy and 
suspicion, and for an extension of the type of integrated area study in 
which Sir Bernard has participated for the past two summers at Cornell. 
Whether philosophers should be kings, as Plato hoped, is doubtful. But 
this amall volume leaves no doubt that historians ought to be (and can 
be) statesmen. - 

FREDERICK L, SCHUMAN. 

Cornell University. l 
Ten Years in Japan; A Contemporary- Record Drawn from the Diaries 

and Private and Oficial Papers of Joseph C. Grew, United States Am- 

bassador to Japan, 1988-1942. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 1944. 

Pp. xii, 554. $3.75.) 


The recent American ambassador to Nippon has more nearly succeeded 
in embodying a review in the title of this important autobiographical 
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segment than perhaps any other writer since the eighteenth century. The 
more one weighs the title, the more one admires the ability of the author 
as a packer, and opines that should he ever be forced to fly without lug- 
gage he would—with luck—arrive at his destination sartorially equipped 
for business, golfing, banqueting, presentation at court, and the practice 
of diplomacy. The more one meditates upon the contents of the Record, 
the more one admires the skill of the diarist as a diplomat—and the 
wisdom of the dispensers in Washington, D. C., of patronage in 1933 in’ 
retaining him at his post. Accredited to Tokyo by President Hoover (to 
whom in marked contrast to his numerous and warm references to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, he most infrequently alludes), Mr. Grew was in Japan 
during the years in which that country, having tortuously ascended the 
volcano, perched irresolutely on the crater’s edge and finally plunged 
therein. 

In his Foreword, Mr. Grew makes clear several important facts and 
conditions. First: his story is, basically, that of one man, an ambassador 
(hence an alien), from one vantage point, an embassy (hence a bit of 
extraterritorialized territory), with great informational advantages and 
almost equally great disadvantages. Second: while Mr. Grew offers con- 
vincing evidence here, and throughout the book, of his resolution never to 
give up hope or to cease striving for peace (“Our foreign service is our 
first line of national defense,” pp. x, 446: N.B. Congressional budgeteers), 
he warned the United States government time after time “of possible 
action by Japan of dangerous and dramatic suddenness”; for example 
(p. 368): “January 27, 1941. There is a lot of talk around town to the 
effect that the Japanese, in case of a break with the United States, are 
planning to go all out in a surprise mass attack on Pearl Harbor. Of course 
I informed our Government.” (N.B. All Americans.) Third: “This book 
contains only a small fraction of the original diary which, ... fills thir- 
teen large typewritten volumes quite apart from many other volumes [of 
pertinent material]....I have avoided cluttering up the text with 
asterisks and footnotes, but have selected and arranged the original diary 
entries together with other contemporary material in such a way as to 
present g smooth-flowing chronological narrative.” (N.B. Students of his- 
torical method.) Attention is directed to the two volumes entitled Foreign 
Relations of the United States, Japan, 1981-1941. Fourth: while reiterating 
the absolute necessity for destruction of Japan’s “power to wage war,” 
and remarking upon the “cumulative evidence of unmitigated subtleties, 
trickery, brutality, and cynical faithlessness on the part of the Japanese 
military caste dnd machine, and... the medieval character of the Jap- 
anese military mind and temperament,” Mr. Grew, wisely and humanely, 
calls attention to the fact that not all Japanese are militarily and im- 
perialistically inclined, and that there were those who suffered assassina- 
tion while endeavoring to prevent their country from committing suicide. 
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The volume abounds in bits and chunks of material valuable from in- 
numerable points of view. Much of it is gloomy in outlook; some of it 
is hopeful; not a little is side-splittingly mirthful (e.g., p. 110); none of 
it is dull. Many of the statements should be meditated upon during day 
as well as night watches; for instance, Mr. Grew’s remarks (March 27, 
1933, pp. 84-85) re Japan’s fortifications of its mandated islands—“of 
which we have abundant firsthand evidence. . . . This whole question . . . 
is full of potential dynamite ...’’—and, therefore, one supposes the 
United States government bravely did nothing about it. Elsewhere (p. 257), 
the author somewhat fatiguedly remarks: “But unless or until the Jap- 
anese have reason to feel that the United States will do something about 
it, we can expect few constructive results.” Again and again the survival 
on a considerable scale of liberal elements among the Japanese population 
is remarked. Equally often is indicated the Ambassador’s warnings to 
Tokyo of the extreme probability of American participation in “World 
War II.” Had Tokyo and Washington and their respective cohorts— 
military, naval, and civilian—listened to the advice of the extremely 
hardworking, capable, and not unjoyous Mr. Grew, the “course of history 
would have been changed.” But how dull would life be without Cassan- 
dras—and how drab the “course of history” without change! 

i Harury Farnsworta MacNam. 

University of Chicago. 


The Vatican and:the War. By Camm M. Cranrarra. (New York: E. P- 
Dutton and Company. 1944. Pp. 344. $3.00.) 

The Church and the Liberal Society. By Emmut Jonn Huauss. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1944. Pp. xvi, 307. $3.00.): 


The present Pope has repeatedly declared the Vatican’s strict neu- 
trality in the present world struggle. A political neutrality on the part of 
the Vatican would be entirely understandable, but a moral neutrality on 
the part of a spiritual power seems to many in the camp of the United 
Nations less justified, especially if it is so emphatically stressed. The 
recent plea of the Pope for a negotiated peace was made at the very 
moment when it was entirely in line with the present desires and needs of 
the fascist powers and their friends. Again, a plea for a compromise peace 
by the Prince of the Church will evoke only general sympathy, yet such 
a plea was sadly missed during Italy’s aggression against Ethiopia or 
. Franco’s aggression against the Spanish Republican government. Non- 
' Catholics will always clearly understand that the policy of the Vatican 
throughout the centuries has not been binding upon all the members of 
the Church, yet its influence is tremendous. Therefore books which help to 
clarify the attitude of the Church in the present great world conflict, 
especially its moral and ideological position, will be most welcome to 
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non-Catholic readers who wish to know where the Church stands on the 
great issues of our time. Two recent books will be found helpful in this 
task of clarification. 

The first of the two has been written by an American newspaper cor- 
respondent who was educated in.Italy and specialized in the decisive years 

. from 1935-42 in studying and reporting Mussolini’s adventures in fas- 
cist imperialism and the attitudes and personalities of the Vatican. His 
book is written frankly and openly as a justification of the policy of 
the Vatican. But this does in no way diminish the value of the book. 
It is much less concerned with ideology than with diplomacy. The Vatican 
appears above all as a political power. Even the critical reader who may 
interpret the many events and utterances differently from Mr. Cianfarra 
will read the book with pleasure; for it is well written and colorful, and 
with profit, for it contains many first-hand observations. 

According to Mr. Cianfarra, the Pope sees the possibility of realizing 
his ideal postwar order only through a victory of the democratic powers, 
Britain and the United States. The Pope’s past actions justify the belief 
“that he will wish to contribute directly to the establishment of peace. 
Since the Vatican is no longer seeking territorial aggrandizement, it will 
be the religious interests of the Catholic faith that it will wish to defend 
and make internationally recognized.” These interests, the author be- 
lieves, will be threatened by a victorious Russia, which “will automatically 
become the most dangerous enemy, not only of the Catholic Church, 
but of all other faiths as well.” According to Mr. Cianfarra, the Vatican 
hopes that the United States and Britain will not accept Russian hegem- 
ony over Europe. The Pope will support the restoration of the independ- 
ence of the smaller eastern European states, in order to create “not only 
a political but a spiritual barrier against Communism. Such a solution 
would enable the Catholic Church to carry out its mission without the 
opposition of Communism—its deadly enemy.” 

While the first of the authors regards Communism as the deadly enemy 
of the Catholic Church, Dr. Hughes, who is now with the American Em- 
bassy in Madrid, regards rather the liberal society, as represented above 
all by the liberal British Empire and American capitalistic democracy, 
as the arch enemy of the Church. His book is ideological, but it has its 
portentous political implications for the present world conflict. He de- 
fines liberalism as ruthless economic individualism. It is a strange book, 
accepting the well-known arguments which leftist writers like Harold J. 
Laski and many German and fascist writers have freely used in the last 
twenty years against liberal democracy. Like many books of this kind, it 
opposes the ideal on the one hand to the sordid reality on the other. It 
idealizes the Church, which “stood forth as the only supernatural power 
when war struck the Western world in 1939,” and whose “popular base is 
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the laboring masses.” “Between the ethic, the world perspective, of the 
bourgeoisie and that of the Church, there has never been, nor can there 
be, compromise.” The picture drawn, on the other hand, of liberal soci- 
ety is as one-sided and crude as the caricatures which some anti-Catholic 
writers draw of the Catholic Church. The paragraphs devoted to: Ver- 
sailles and to Munich afford really remarkable reading. One may easily 
get the impression that the enemy fought in the present war, and the 
great criminal, is the British Empire. This kind of violent and passionate , 
criticism of liberalism and of Western man is not new (Dr. Hughes relies 
'. mostly on secondary sources); it is characteristic of a certain trend of 
thought which the non-Catholic Western man sincerely hopes is not 
shared by many Catholics in the United States, Britain, and France, but 
which is in no way, even not predominantly, confined to Catholics. Es- 
pecially in the past seventy years, it has been voiced often, although not 
so much in the United States nor always with such one-sidedneas. 
Hans Konn. 
"Bah College. 


International’ Labor Conference. Twenty-Sizth Session. Reports I-VII. 
(Montreal: International Labor. Office. 1944. Eight une paper. 
$4.50.) 

These Reports, prepared by.the staff of the International Labor Office 
for the Philadelphia conference from April 20 to May 12 of the present 
year, provide at once a systematic view of the work of the I.L.O. since the 
Twenty-fifth Session in June, 1939, and an. indication of the important 


part it will have in postwar international government. The Record of - , 


Proceedings of the Conference, soon to be published, is the necessary 
complement to these Reports, since the latter constitute only the items 
on the conference agenda and set forth the texts proposed for deliberation 
and action by the delegates. The texts of the declaration of policy, the 
recommendations, and the resolutions are accompanied, however, . by 
extensive and informative commentary which illumines the background 
and provides a thorough rationale for the proposals. This commentary _ 
represents the collaboration of many minds and rests upon the foundation 
of wide experience and research. The effect of the whole is, therefore, to 
open up a vast panorama of practicable international solutions in a way 
not ordinarily achieved in the popular blueprinting of the postwar world 
found in best-sellers. 

The “Declaration” in Report I, entitled “Future Policy, Programme, 
and Status of the International Labor Organization,” reaffirms the basic 
principles that “labor is not a commodity,” that freedom of association 
and expression are essential, that “poverty anywhere constitutes a danger 
to prosperity everywhere,” and that “the war against want” requires 
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continuous and concerted international effort “in which the representa- 
tives of workers and employers, enjoying equal status with those of gov- 
ernments, join with them in free discussion and democratie decision with 
a view to the promotion of the common welfare.” It calls for an inde- - 
pendent audit by I.L.O., guided by these principles, of “all international 
` economic and financial policies and measures,” urging attention especially 
to the problems of maintaining full employment, raising living standards, 
the effective recognition of collective bargaining, and the securing of 
social minima such as basic income, medical care, maternity and child 
welfare, adequate nutrition and housing, and educational opportunity: 

The implementation of this broad social policy is the subject of Reports 
II-V, inclusive. The ‘first of these consists of “Recommendations to the 
United Nations for Present and Post-War Social Policy,” and calls for 
the direct participation of workers’ and employers’ delegates in the peace 
settlement. Report III deals with “The Organization of Employment in 
the Transition from War to Peace”; Report IV (in two volumes), with 
“Social Security: Principles and Problems Arising Out of the War’’; and 
Report V, with “Minimum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent 
Territories.” 

There have been registered 887 ratifications of the 63 conventions pro- 
posed by I.L.O. Report VI lists all the countries which have reported 
upon the application of these conventions since 1939, but does not give 
the usual summary of these reports on account of wartime difficulties. 
The last volume is the Director’s report, which presents compactly the 
background of economic and social developments and a summary of 
the work of the International Labor Organization since 1941. 


James J. ROBBINS. 
The American University. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, editors of The Municipal 
Year Book, 1944 (International City Managers’ Association, pp. x, 646, 
$8.50), continue to supply municipal officials and students of city govern- 
ment with their invaluable compilations of facts and statistics on our mu- 
nicipal governments and their activities. In addition to bringing the regu- 
lar features up to date, the present edition includes several new sections. 
Particularly welcome at this time is the material on long-range planning 
of municipal activities supplied by nearly 900 cities. Included here is 
information on the organization and expenditures for planning, the extent 
of planning for postwar capital improvements, the estimated value of such 
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improvements to be built within five years after the war ends, and the 
extent to which cities have established reserve funds and reduced their 
bonded debts. There is a new section covering the organization, activities, 
and expenditures of local public health agencies. Another new section 
presents per capita revenue and expenditure for all cities over 25,000, with 
a detailed analysis and comparison between population groups and by 
types of revenues and expenditures. Some of the regular sections have also 
been expanded to include new types of data. The range of subjects covered 
comprises too long a list to permit an enumeration in a brief review, but ` 
there is hardly an aspect of municipal activity upon which some data are 
not supplied. The customary summary and interpretative articles pre- 
pared by authorities in the respéctive fields aim to give the highlights 
on municipal developments during the year. With few exceptions, how- 
ever, these articles—chiefly because of space limitations—present such 
a sketchy account that they can hardly be regarded as adding anything of 
great significance to the volume. In the opinion of the reviewer, the editors 
have done a superb job, not only in bringing together such a wide variety 
and quantity of municipal information, but also in organising and arrang- 
ing the contents in a manner that will assure a maximum of usefulness. 
The Year Book is without a doubt, as indicated on the title page, “the 
authoritative résumé of activities and statistical data of American cities.” 
—Martin L. Faust. 


The biography of any prominent citizen inevitably throws light on the 
period and the locale in which his activities took place. In McCarthy of 
Wisconsin (Columbia University Press, pp. x, 316, $3.50), Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick presents a clear and vivid picture of Charles McCarthy, the 
creator of the legislative reference library. The author presents also a 
clear and. vivid legislative history of Wisconsin during the first two 
decades of the century. It was during this period that the elder La Follette 
placed Wisconsin in the national spot-light by pioneer legislation in a 
wide variety of fields. LaFollette and McCarthy were not close friends, 
but each admired the other. At times, they were in disagreement. LaFol- 
lette was a native of Wisconsin; McCarthy came to the state, drawn 
thither by the reputation of some of the teachers at the University. 
McCarthy’s choice of Wisconsin for graduate study was a fortunate thing 
for both McCarthy and Wisconsin. It is doubtful whether any other state 
would have given the vibrant public-spirited McCarthy the unusual 
opportunity for the-type of service he was so well qualified to give as did 
the Badger state. It is equally doubtful whether the Wisconsin Idea now. 
generally accepted as a genuine contribution to American politics would 
have been developed so fully without McCarthy. The Wisconsin soil had 
the fertility and the state’s political climate had the elements nurturing 
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the growth of ideas which McCarthy could enthusiastically espouse. The 
legislative reference library, for the invention of which McCarthy will 
always be known to students of legislation and political history, was of 
course his outstanding contribution. This service played an important 
part in a long series of significant pieces of legislation in the fields of 
utility regulation, labor, income taxation, water power, and many others. 
In spite of his honesty, humility, and spirit of helpfulness, McCarthy 
was the target of many bitter attacks. His biographer points out, how- 
ever, that he regularly won over his critics, and even an anti-La Follette 
and anti-McCarthy administration which later gained political control in 
Wisconsin respected and admired him. Like La Follette, McCarthy be- 
lieved that the University should serve the state by training public 
leaders, both political and non-political. La Follette personified the college- 
trained political leader, McCarthy the college-trained non-political public 
servant. An important collateral contribution made by McCarthy was 
the development of respect for the legislature and the legislative processes 
as vital parts of a democratic government. Incidentally (or is it incidental?), 
McCarthy, to quote the author, “had faith in the common man, faith in 
him in spite of ignorance, stupidity, and perversity.” To all students of 
politics and political history, this volume is highly recommended for 
careful study.—BEN A. ARNESON. 


In a slim volume, A Gutde to Public Opinion Polls (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1944, pp. xvii, 104, $1.50), George A. Gallup has sought to 
make available to a general audience a great amount of basic information 
concerning public opinion polls and polling techniques. This he has done 
by a method deliberately chosen and conscientiously followed. In fact, a 
new shorter catechism has been procreated. The questions most fre- 
quently asked about opinion polls in general have been categorized, set 
forth, and provided with answers satisfactory in character and scope. As 
is true with all catechiams, the questions have been propounded at the 
proper places, and the responses meet the implications of the pertinent 
query which provokes the particular reply. Unity is thus assured, and the 
strength of the work seems proof against all tests. The chief peril lies in 
the possibility of yet one more question excluded already from the cate- 
chism as foolish, unnecessary, or dangrous to the case of the catechizers. 
These criticisms apply to the method utilized, not of necessity to the result 
attained. The distinguished author designed the book for service as a 
reference work and not as a definitive study. As such, it merits a high 
rating. The special student will either know the subject-matter of the 
volume or will search for it elsewhere. For the inexperienced undergradu- 
ate, the casual reader, the person who reads while he runs, this is a com- 
mendable volume.—CuHaruss W. SHULL. 
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The competence of the electorate is the basic assumption of American 
_ democracy. Coming at a time when popular government is contending in 

both the military and political arenas, Winston W. Crouch’s The Initiative 
and Referendum in California (Haynes Foundation, 1943, pp. 32) is very 
timely. Since 1911, the people of California have voted on 390 state-wide 
proposals in addition to the charter amendments, ordinances, bond issues, 
etc., submitted in most localities. Such measures as “ham and eggs,” 
chain-store taxes, and anti-vivisection have brought unfavorable pub- 
licity, but the worst fears of the alarmists have not been justified. Al- 
though these devices have sometimes appeared to be costly and clumsy 
methods of formulating public policy, Professor Crouch finds that they 
have been used by business, professional, and civic groups, as well as by 
those of lesser standing, and that the voters havé shown little inclination 
to approve the more bizarre proposals. The initiative and referendum have 
done much to educate the voters without having produced notably 
barmful results, and “the representativeness of the groups that continue 
to use [them] in the state and in local matters would indicate that [they] 
are soundly embedded in political customs of the state.”—Roamr V. 
SHUMATE. 


Workmen’s Compensation for Public Employees (Public Administration 
Service, pp. iv, 43, $1.50), by Leifur Magnusson, is a concise analysis of 
federal and state workmen’s compensation legislation affecting public 
employees. The study was prepared under the direction of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress for use by the United States 
Senate Committee on-Education and Labor. It indicates the degree of 
progress that has been achieved toward the application of the workmen’s 
compensation system to public employees, and, at the same time, it 
directs attention to some of the problems for future workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation for both public and private employees. Its value is 
considerably enhanced by the inclusion of seventeen tables of pertinent 
data, and also a bibliographical note on the materials relating to work- 
men’s compensation —Wattar H. BENNETT. 


Whoever wishes to learn readily the methods by which employers and 
employees bargain collectively should read Neil W. Chamberlain’s Col- 
lective Bargaining Procedures (American Council on Public Affairs, 1944, 
pp. 141, cloth $2.00, paper $1.50). In simple, lucid language, Chamberlain 
describes the selection of bargaining agents and explains improvements in 
bargaining procedures, including the determination of attainable objec- 
tives, careful preparation of agenda, utilization of research data, and em- 
ployment of informed and impartial umpires. It is notable that most ac- 
counting, designed for internal control of business, is little suited for col- 
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lective bargaining needs. Public interests are so involved in collective bar- 
gaining that modern and effective bargaining procedures should be re- 
quired by law. This book’is based largely on interviews with labor and 
employer representatives. In publishing it, the American Council on 
Public Affairs has performed another useful service.—GARLAND Downum. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


A group of Canadian experts have collaborated, under the editorship 
of Professors Alexander Brady and Frank Scott, to produce an able, com- 
prehensive survey of policies for Canada in the postwar period, in Canada 
After the War (Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., 1948, pp. ix, 348, $4.25). 
The essays cover economic, social, and political aspects of postwar Can- 
ada, international as well as national, and are prescriptive as well as analyt- 
ical. A considerable range of Canadian opinion is represented, and a tone 
of critical realism is evident throughout most of the studies. A balance has 
been well struck, in the volume as a whole as well as within individual 
contributions, between the national and international problems facing 
Canada after the war, and stress is laid on the close relationship between 
these two sides of each problem. One is indeed struck throughout by the 
absence of any evidence of isolationism and by the obviously great de- 
pendence of Canadian internal policies on devélopments in the world at 
large, in particular in the United States. A reading of this book by Ameri- 
cans is indeed valuable, not only as a source of information concerning 
‘wartime trends in the northern neighbor, but as a salutary reminder 
of the potent, even determining, influence which American policies will 
have on the rest of the world, in particular on small countries such as 
Canada. Somewhat paradoxically, another feature common to most of 
the essays is a strong Canadianism, a reflection of the increased stature of 
the country as a result of wartime developments and of the complete 
independence which it now enjoys as a member of the Commonwealth. 
Traces of the earlier dependence on Great Britain and on the United 
States remain in the almost complete ignoring of the réle of other than the 
English-speaking countries, such as Soviet Russia, even in the essay 
entitled “Canada and the World.” Various American specialists will be 
interested in individual contributions on such problems as regionalism 
and national interest, social control and free enterprise, the impact of 
war on parliamentary democracy, the inadequate constitutional basis for 
Canadian postwar policies, the reconstruction of the social services, 
problems of attaining full employment and international economic or- 
ganization, and policies for Canadian agriculture and industry. On the 
whole, there is evident a considerable readiness to accept far-reaching 
social controls, both national and international, and state intervention, 
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with a keen awareness of the difficulties surrounding such policies in a | 
system that is predominantly free enterprise and highly dependent on 
international developments.——Gorpon SKILLING. 


In his The British Commonwealth: Its Place in the Service of the World 
(London: Hutchinson and Co., pp. 174, 7/6), Sir Edward Grigg makes an 
effective plea for the maintenance and strengthening of the Empire, for 
the close association of the Dominions with Britain in the responsibility 
for its government, and for the active codperation of the Empire, thus’ 
invigorated, with the United States, Russia, and China for the preserva- 
tion of world peace. Only when actively supported by all the peoples of 
the Commonwealth and of the Empire, the author believes, can Britain 
‘continue to play an effective part in the postwar world. Separately, the 
parts of the Empire will be but pygmies among giants. Combined as one 
powerful economic unit, and following a mutually agreed foreign policy, 

_ they would have an influence second to none. The author does not believe 
that a super-government of representatives of all parts of the Empire 
is either necessary or desirable. Empire federalism he rejects as incon- 
sistent with national democracy. Each people must retain its own na- 
tional sovereignty. The Imperial Conference for continuous consultation, 
not only by governments, but also by parliamentary delegations in regions 
is the formula prescribed. Britain’s rôle is conceived as a dual one. She 
must give leadership in Western Europe and protect the Empire’s com- 

` munications in the Mediterranean. And she must play her part in regional 
systems of security with Canada in the Atlantic, with the South African 
Union in Africa, and with India, New Zealand, Australia, and colonial 
groups in the Pacific. The time has arrived when equality of status must 
be supplemented by equality of function and responsibility. This excellent 
little book will give little comfort to those who are waiting for “the liqui- 
dation of the British Empire.” —ELMER D. GRAPER. 


How many Americans who speak, write, or think globally know India? 
Here is a guide for them. The People of India (Sheridan House, pp. 375, 
$3.00), by Kumar Goshal, tells the story of India, and interprets its social 
and political ideals from the earliest dawn of history to the present. One 
of the author’s contentions is that India, with all its varied problems, is 
not a special creation and should not be treated in world politics as unique, 
absolutely different from other nations, and he draws many interesting 
historical parallels of development between India and Europe to prove 
this. The book is divided into four sections. The first is a series of brilliant 
expositions dealing with the ancient heritage of the race. The second nar- 
rates how the British East India Company secured its first toe-hold in 
India, slowly pushed its domination over the subcontinent, and pro- 
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ceeded with its ruthless exploitation. The third is the heart of the volume. 
It recounts the passing of India from the British corporation to the British 
crown, tells of the rich land and poor people, the hamstringing of indus- 
trialization under imperialism, and the rise of nationalism. The fourth 
consists of a number of vivid pictures depicting India in the second World 
War, the Cripps mission, and after. Mr. Goshal, who is an Indian by birth 
and now a resident of the United States, asserts that caste, illiteracy, 
Hindu-Moslem differences, hunger, widespread diseases, and other simi- 
lar evils spring from the awful poverty in the midst of potential plenty. 
The cure for these ills is industrialization. And to develop industries, 
India must first secure its political freedom. 'To ask the people of India 
“to rid themselves of these evils before they are free is like asking a sick 
man to get well before giving him any medicine.” The book is richly in- 
formative and carefully documented. As a fresh and intelligent interpre- 
tation of India, it will rank high —Svupasinpra Boss. 


A little book that is almost unique in various respects is Segundo V. - 


Linares Quintana’s Los Partidos Poltticos en los Estados Unidos de América, 
Su Ordenamiento Juridico (Editorial Depalma, Buenos Aires, 1943, pp. 
xviii, 217, $5.00 m/n.). The significant thing about this study is that it 
was written at all. Sober and scholarly studies of any aspects of United 
States government, written by authors “down under’ for the consumption 
of their own compatriots, are almost non-existent. Especially in these 
days when the waters between Argentina and the United States are mud- 
died as much as they are, a study of this kind is welcome. For that reason, 
if for no other, we owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Linares. There 
is little in the book that is profound and nothing that will be new to those 
familiar with the literature of the field in this country; but of course the 
study must be judged by the contribution it makes to Argentine and 
not to United States bibliography. Among other aspects, the author deals 
with the historical development of parties in the United States, with their 
tights, with legal and judicial control over them, with the internal or- 
ganization of our parties, and with legislation on corrupt practices. About 
two-fifths of the book is occupied by a Spanish translation of various fed- 
eral and state statutes dealing with party regulation. Professor Austin F. 
MacDonald, of the University of California at Berkeley, himself the au- 
thor of a notable recent study of the Argentine government, contributes a 
very useful prologue to the book.—RussmLu H. Frrzerppon.- ` 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


Of recent statements dealing with the problem of What Shall Be Done 
with Germany?, Professor James K. Pollock’s lecture under that title 
(delivered on the Frank B. Kellogg Foundation for Education in Interna- 
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tional Relations, Carleton College, 1944, pp. 62) is distinguished by the 
author’s thorough understanding of: underlying factors and the unemo- 
tional quality of his thought. Justifying his digression into forecasting 
and political projecting, he refers to “the separation of thought from ac- 
tion which has cursed German education,” and proceeds to state three 
goals that should be kept in view: first, to direct German energies into 
constructive channels; second, to help the Germans to new ways of 
thought and action; and, third, “to try to fit them into a new world order 
where they can contribute to rather than interfere with world peace.” 
As the immediate and all-important aim, however, the definitive destruc- 
tion of the German military machine and the elimination of war-makng 
motives from the German political, social, and economic set-up are pos- 
tulated. Various ideas for accomplishing these ends are discussed, among 
them the “harsh” proposals made by Lord Vansittart and the “soft” argu- 
ments of anti-Nazi Germans abroad who indulge in easy vistas of a domo- 
cratic and socialistic postwar Germany. The author’s view seems realistic 
that no ready-made alternative can be expected in Germany when Nazism 
collapses, and that the deep-reaching effects of twelve years of Nazism on 
the German population as a whole can hardly be over-estimated. He might 
also have stressed the fact that German fascism is not a product of late 
years or, as some think, of “a preposterous concatenation of adverse 
circumstances,” but that it has its antecedents in intellectual history 
dating back at least a century. If ingrained evils are to be uprooted, the 
availability of the German administrative machinery in the reconstruction 
period must be viewed with utmost caution. Long imbued with the tradi- 
tions of the monarchy, and socially close to army officers, industrialists, 
and Junkers, the German civil service sabotaged the Weimar Republic 
under the pretense of “non-political” efficiency. Not even in its judiciary 
sector did it show much zeal for upholding vital interests of the Republi- 
can régime; and the upbuilding of Reichswehr cadres in Russia with sub- 
sequent secret rearming was done with the connivance of leading officials 
in most Reich ministries. The long-term application of the tightest 
control by'the International Government Commission is therefore neces- 
sary to thwart the German war party and assure permanent disarmament, 
Pollock is inclined to leniency on that point. Moreover, his assumption 
that “in perhaps two years” the Germans will “measure up”. to the re- 
sponsibilities of democratic self-government (p. 35) appears to the re- 
viewer too optimistic. Nor can the reviewer find merit in the proposal 
. to “convert a large part of the army into a labor army,” unless such a 
disciplined force is kept under foreign supervision, as the Russian plan 
provides. The danger of unemployed veterans roaming the country 
should be banned by a reconstruction program comprising all of Europe. 
Unfortunately, thus far, no such program seems to be in the offing. 
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But not every proposal to dismember Germany must necessarily be re- 
actionary, and some would make economic planning for Germany and 
Europe “quite impossible” (p. 17). Whether this is so depends on how 
that planning is done and by whom. Besides, there is no reason why the 
Germans should not supply a special guarantee for the peace of Europe 
by a dispersal of their political power more fundamental than Dr. Pollock 
suggests. If one believes—as the author does—that through economic 
and technological integration many a European problem might be solved, 
the importance of historico-political, ethnic, and cultural frontiers would 
seem to decrease. On the other hand, the acceptance of peace has to be 
made profitable to the Germans in the long run. Dr. Pollock’s suggestions 
to that effect, although not elaborate, are interesting. His emphasis on. 
an energetic policy to bring about “a radical transformation of the polit- 
ical, economic, and cultural structure of Germany” is well placed. By 
publishing the pamphlet, Carleton College has rendered a distinct service. 
—Haunry P. JORDAN. 


In his Latin America and the Industrial Age (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pp. 
x, 277, $3.00), Dr. Fred J. Rippy presents an “introductory contribution” 
to a segment of Latin American history which has hitherto been revealed 
in only a fragmentary way despite its essential significance. A main con- 
tention of the work is that “capital and technology under corporate con- 
trol have been, and will continue to be, a very fundamental factor in 
Pan-American relationships,” and hence information on the subject 
should contribute to the welfare of the hemisphere. Over half of the study 
is devoted to the establishment and development of transportation facili- 
ties, in themselves fundamental necessities to further industrialization. 
First the steamboat appeared, to link more closely isolated Latin Ameri- 
can ports with European and North American markets, and a little later 
to transport freight on the great South American rivers. Railways and 
highways followed to open up the interior, and in many cases construc- 
tion was slow and costly because of great natural obstacles and because 
of financial complications. As in the days of the conquest of the Americas, 
men became professionals in the field, and Dr. Rippy’s presentation of 
the whole Latin American scene makes more striking the contributions 
of a Henry Meiggs, a William Wheelwright, or a Minor C. Keith. A 
second major field covered in the book is that of development of communi- 
cation facilities—the cable, the telegraph, and the telephone; radio enter- 
prises have been treated very briefly. The growth of aviation is surveyed, 
and there are sections on production of minerals and petroleum, sanitation 
and medicine, electrical services, and on the achievements of such scien- 
tists as Charles Frederic Harrt, Orville A. Derby, and John Casper 
Branner. A chapter, which is painful reading in view of the current rubber 
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shortage, chronicles the failure of the great plantation rubber boom which 
started shortly after 1880. In the process of industrialization in Latin 
America, citizens of the United States and the United Kingdom con- 
tributed much in both capital and technical knowledge, and Dr. Rippy 
also gives due credit to the possibly less well-known participation of Latin 
Americans themselves. Because the author considers his well-written 
study only an introduction to an extensive theme, he has indicated sug- 
‘gestions for further research in an appended list, and has given ample 
summaries on materials used in each chapter. It is to be hoped that the 
story of industrial development in Latin America, to which the present 
war period has added a series of capan; will be carried on as it has been 
started—DonaLp ROLAND. 


Tea under International Regulation (Stanford University Press, 1944, 
* pp. vi, 198, $2.50), by Vernon D. Wickizer, is the latest of four volumes 
prepared by the Food Research Institute of Stanford University. The 
author first outlines the world tea situation. The British Empire is the 
chief producer of tea, in two major areas, India and Ceylon, and four 
minor African areas—Uganda, Kenya, Tangayika, and Nyasaland. More 
than two-thirds of the Western tea market is found under that flag. There 
is a good discussion of problems of plantation tea culture. The “black 
tea countries,” India, Ceylon, and the Netherland Indies, are treated 
separately from the “green tea countries,” Japan, Formosa, and China. 
The larger part of the book is devoted to discussing the International 
Tea Agreements. The term “international” is rather misleading, since the 
agreements are not intergovernmental arrangements, but are made be- 
tween tea producers in black tea countries, India, Ceylon, and the Nether- 
lands Indies, to reduce production and stabilize prices. The first Agree- 
ment, for the five-year period 1933-38, included provisions on exports, 
new plantings, etc., export quotas being based on the three preceding years 
1929-31 as standards. The International Tea Committee (ITC) was com- 
posed of representatives from the three countries—38 votes for India, 25 
for Ceylon, 17 for the Netherland Indies. The three governments backed 
the Agreement with compulsory legislation. Export quotas for the first 
year 1933-34 were set at eighty-five per cent of standard exports, and 
unfilled quotas could not be carried over to the next year. The operation 
of the Agreement is carefully traced with full statistics, much of the data 
being taken from the annual reports of the ITC. In 1934, the African 
areas joined the plan. Interesting analysis of the effect of the Agreement 
on the non-adhering countries—China, Japan, Formosa, Mozambique, 
and French Indo-China—are included. The Second Agreement (1939-43) 
is also fully traced, and the treatment includes those factors which arose 
as a result of war or prewar conditions. The conquest of the Netherlands 
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Indies in the winter of 1942 practically terminated the Agreement for 
that region. The English government took over tea supplies and made 
contracts with the tea producers. The appendix contains the Agreement 
of 1938-43 and the Indian Tea Control Act of 1938, but unfortunately not 
the Agreement of 1933. There are numerous and well selected statistical 
tables. This excellent book gives a valuable insight into a subject which 
has hitherto received little attention——Bxssrz C. RANDOLPH. 


Symptomatic of the growing importance of international administration 
was the Conference on Training for International Administration held 
at Washington, D. C., August 21-22, 1943, under the auspices of the 
Division of International Law of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna-. 
tional Peace, the Proceedings of which (Washington, D. C., pp. ix, 131) 
have just been released “for restricted distribution only,” for the benefit 
of administrators, educators, and others specially interested in the sub- 
jects. Twa prior conferences on “Experience” in international administra- 
tion, also under auspices of the Endowment, had been held in 1942 and 
1943. This is the first on “Training.” Twenty-three conferees, drawn from 
eminent graduate schools, training centers for personnel for military occu- 
pation purposes, and the State Department, and from active or prior 
service in such organizations as the League of Nations, the I.L.O., and the 
Pan-American Union, participated under the chairmanship of Director 
George A. Finch. The discussions explored the “practicability of outside 
training for international administration,” the “kinds of training available 
or desirable,” the mechanics and curricula for training, and the “kinds of 
persons to be selected for training.” The discussions were entirely informal. 
No papers were read. Two memoranda, one on the United States foreign 
service examinations and another on the School of Interpreters of the 
University of Geneva, appear as appendices. Much diversity of view 
appeared on every point in the agenda. The estimates of the demand for 
administrators in the immediate future (pp. 39-41) appear not to have 
included the personnel of several dozen unions such as the U.P.U., those 
on Industrial Property, Telecommunications, etc., or the newer ones al- 
ready launched or on the ways. The most optimistic of the needs would 
not, however, “justify every university in the country offering a training 
program” (p. 39). Stimulating, provocative, informative, these discussions 
may foreshadow a development in the field of international administra- 
tion comparable to that of public administration for domestic purposes 
thirty years ago—Hznry REIF. 


To enable the I.L.O. to perform for national constitutions a service 
similar to that already rendered for national laws and regulations, a 
documentary volume, Constitutional Provisions Concerning Social and 
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Economic Policy (Montreal: International Labor Office, pp. lix, 755, 
$5.00) has been prepared. The collection contains constitutional provisions 
concerning social and economic policy in 450 countries and other govern- 
mental units. “Both the secular trend of constitutional evolution in the 
world as a whole, and the current emphasis upon the emergence of the 
social objective ag the principal determinant of public policy, suggest 
that the new constitutional instruments which we may expect to see 
framed in such large numbers in all parts of the world will be inspired to 
an unprecedented extent by preoccupation with social and economic 
problems.” To facilitate the incorporation of such matters in constitu- 
tional documents, the I.L.O. has collected the texts of pertinent.provisions 
-which have appeared to date. The volume does not-aim to suggest a 
model constitution, or even to outline specific objectives of progressive 
policy. Rather, it seeks to make possible a synthesis of the constitutional 
_ experiences of various governments with these problems. It is intended, 
as well, to catalyze social and economic realities into constitutional state- 
ments. The texts have been arranged by continent; the subject-index 
makes possible an analysis of existing constitutional provisions by topic, 
as well as by country; and a penetrating introduction explores the poten- 
tialities of socio-economic declarations. The volume will be indispensable 
to delegates at any coming peace conference who sincerely desire to realize 
the aims of the peoples of the United Nations—Rzra DAVIDSON. 


If Bacon were here today, he would say: “Of the making of speeches 
and books on postwar problems there is no end.” That is the way de- 
mocracies educate themselves and prepare for action; although sometimes 
we think that they are prone to talk too much or, at least, that they are 
slow in decision and action. Postwar Goals and Economic Reconstruction 
(New York University Press, 1944, pp. xii, 297, $3.50), edited by Arnold 
J. Zurcher and Richmond Page, presents fifteen addresses delivered under 
the auspices of New York University’s Institute on Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion in the fall and winter of 1943-44. The first four speakers (Leon 
Henderson, Leverett 8. Lyon, Emil Rieve, and Boris Shishkin) discuss 
the postwar aims of industry and labor; two (Benjamin Higgins and 
Gardiner C. Means), the short-term problems of conversion of labor, 
war machinery, and inventory to peace-time needs; three (Mabel New- 
comer, Alvin H. Hansen, and Thurman W. Arnold), international postwar 
problems, including relief, rehabilitation, and foreign trade; and six 
(Frank B. Jewett, Donald H. Davenport, William C. Clark, Eugene 
Staley, Abraham Kaplan „and Calvin B. Hoover), general fiscal, economic, 
and political theory and policy. It is not feasible to discuss each of the 
addresses, and comparisons would be invidious; but it may be said that 
perhaps none of the authors is more optimistic or challenging than 
Gardiner C. Means on “How May Business Enterprise be Expanded 
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after the War” and Thurman W. Arnold on “How Shall We Deal with 
Monopolies?” In Postwar Taz Policy and Business Expansion (Brookings 
Institution, 1943, pp. 46, $0.50), Lewis Kimmel advocates as the main 
solution of postwar business and employment problems the encourage- 
ment of enterprise by removing or lessening tax restrictions on business, 
and especially on venture capital. He would even favor new enterprises by 
some temporary tax exemption, éven though this appears somewhat in- 
consistent with his condemnation of the use of taxation for other than 
revenue purposes. He realizes, however, that neither taxation nor tax 
exemption is a panacea.—Roy G. BLAKEY. 


The descent to a financial Avernus is easy. Mix two parts of cupidity 
of international banking and great power diplomacy and one part of local 
financial irresponsibility, stir well in the cock-pit of Europe at the normal 
high political temperature for seventy years, and the result is international 
financial control. This pattern is applied to Greece in John A. Levandis’ 
The Greek Foreign Debt and the Great Powers, 1821-1898 (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, pp. x, 137, $2.25). As the title indicates, the loans of the 
war of independence, the guaranteed loan of ‘1832, and the group of loans 
from 1879 to 1890 are studied as to circumstances, purposes, onerous 
terms, defaults, and resulting intervention and control. The analysis is 
good, although one might suggest that the relation of cupidity to ir- 
responsibility was perhaps nearer one-to-one than two-to-one; also one 
might emphasize more the legal bases for the “special rights of supervision 
and control” specifically renounced by Great Britain and France in the 
Greek minorities treaty of August 10, 1920. Such a picture, viewing pri- 
marily the economic side, is necessarily incomplete. While Greece was 
getting more deeply enmeshed in financial difficulties and control, she 
was, on the other hand, acquiring recognition from those same great 
powers of her political independence from Turkey and her irredentist 
claims to an ever-increasing territory.— WILBUR W. WHITE. 


Americans too often belittle the dangers of totalitarian propaganda on 
the assumption that either we must suppress such propaganda, thus our- 
selves violating one of the first essentials of democracy, or we must 
allow such propaganda to flourish, thereby inviting the destruction of 
democracy. by its enemies. In Combating Totalitarian Propaganda; A 
Legal Appraisal (Institute of Living Law, pp. 96), Felix 8. Cohen (ed.) 
and his associates show that this is a false dilemma. ‘“‘There are democratic 
ways of defending democracy.” This pamphlet brings together a series of 
three law review articles in which existing federal statutes in the fields of 
“exposure” and “enlightenment” are analyzed as preferable to the more 
treacherous method of suppression. The arguments set forth are thought- 
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provoking, particularly Mr. Cohen’s belief that all laws and regulations 
now restricting government publicity and printing should be “decently 


interred.” Those who read these articles will look forward to the publica- 


7 


tion of the author’s proposed as study” of the subject—Rayrmonp B. 
Nrxon. 


Edgar McInnis, associate professor of history at the University of 
Toronto, continues in The War: Fourth Year (Oxford University Press, 
1944, pp. xvii, 409, $2.50) his annual chronicle with the same expertness, 
objectivity, balance, and lucidity which won so much praise for his first 
three narratives. Stalingrad, Morocco; Sicily, Salamaua live again, more 
vividly for the detail available after the event. Primarily an account of 
military and naval developments, the book contains relatively little on 
the political, diplomatic, economic, social, or psychological aspects of the 
war. Most of this will probably emerge after the war in “now it can be 
told” books, or when official records are available to scholars. Viscount 
Wavell’s Introduction, and also internal evidence, indicates authentic 
sources, but Dr. McInnis omits citing them. Twenty-three New York 
Times battle maps, a documentary appendix (pp. 361-375), a chronology 
(pp. 377-886), and a splendidly detailed index enhance the value of this 
excellent current history —Hunry Rur. 


POLITICAL THHORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Benedetto Croce’s Germany and Europe: A Spiritual Dissension (trans- 
lated and with an introduction by Vincent Sheean, Random House, pp. 
83, $1.25) is a collection of four short essays examining the relationship 


_, between Germany’s ideals and the basic principles of European civiliza- 


tion. Far from being a systematic hater of all that is German, the Italian 
philosopher expresses his admiration for those Germans, like Kant and 
Goethe, whose thought and culture were international and humanistic., 
He points out, however (p. 62), that after Germany became a united and 
imperial state her culture and ideals became increasingly narrow, in- 
tolerant, and nationalistic, thus creating what Croce terms a spiritual 
dissent between Germany and the rest of Europe, which Nazism only 


‘widened. The reasons for this antagonism are not to'be found in cer- 


tain inherent defects in the German people, but rather in the historical 
incidents which presided over its cultural development and national 
unification. Croce seems to accept the view of an unnamed German 
who felt that three deficiencies had adversely affected Germany’s de- 
velopment (p. 43 ff.): addiction to metaphysical thought ‘‘with such 
force of suggestion that it works almost with the primordial energy of 
passion” and leads to criminal fanaticism; absence of a long foreign domi- 
nation from which other peoples acquired. the idea and love of liberty; 
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and particularly the fact that Germany never was within the Roman 
Empire, and therefore “does not have the civilization of Greece and Rome 
and that of Christianity at the origins of its national history and par- 
ticipation if European history, but rather the ferocity and destructive 
impulse of the barbarian invasions” (p. 71). Since the cause of Germany’s 
present evil is mainly historical, its remedy must also have its foundations 
in history; and “toward this end all the forces of European civilization 
should tend, with all means that present themselves when and as they 

. become necessary, from rigor to indulgence, from exclusion to collabora- 
tion, from severity to cordiality, from conflict to conciliation” (p. 47). 
Any attempt to solve the German problem by mass execution or steriliza- 
tion or by chopping up Germany into small states is rejected by Croce. 
For “foolishness can be dissolved only by reasonableness, which alone is 
capable likewise of resisting the blind impulses of passion even when 
those were originally set in motion by moral indignation” (p. 47). Croce’s 
essays are suggestive and provocative, but far from exhaustive. There is 
much in them which is vague, and some inconsistencies might be found. 
It is to be hoped that other and more important philosophical works of 
this outstanding thinker will soon be translated into English——ANnGELo 
Piero SERENI. 


It is a sign of the terrible moral and intellectual confusion of our age 
not only that the desirability of such fundamental values as justice, 
truth, and morality is bitterly disputed, but that even their existence is 
denied. University professors engaged in feverishly burrowing within their 
professional specialties have certainly contributed to the widely-prevalent 
indifference to the basic ends of society and government. Whatever may 
have emanated from Mark Hopkins’ end of the log, one may assume that 
it was not confined to a minute analysis of the platoon system of police 
administration or the relative merits of the city-manager and commission 
forms of municipal government. Since several Great Powers have openly 
challenged the validity of the ends to which a humane civilization should 
be devoted, proclaiming that “a handful of force is worth a sackful of 
justice,” the study of the great moral issues of our time is by no means an 
academic pastime: -This conflict between justice and force is brilliantly 
analyzed by Laurence Stepleton, of Bryn Mawr College, in Justice and 
World Society (University of North Carolina Press, 1944, pp. 150, $2.00). 
This learned little book is essentially a plea for an understanding of the 
nature and indispensability of a Law of Nature as the underpinning of a 
humane civilization. The Law of Nature is regarded, quite correctly, as a 
political and not a legal doctrine, giving purpose and direction to govern- 
ment rather than determining the precise content of positive law. Indeed, 
it has suffered much in the past at the hands of those who have expected 
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too much from it in the way of concrete legal and political formulas. The 
author studies the assault upon the concept of a higher law which took the 
form of relativism or “historicism,” focusing attention particularly upon 
Vico, Buffon, and Herder. They contributed to the development of the 
essential elements of historiciam: “the concept of struggle as being of 
itself beneficial, the concept of variability beginning to take the place of 
‘belief in the unity of mankind, the concept of the importance of group 
or whole over against that of the individual, the concept of tradition or 
custom or unanalyzable feeling as being, rather than redson, the charac- 
teristic mark of man.” The alternative to this “social Darwinism,” which 
lies at the base of fascist activism, is the rational, democratic concept of 
justice, or the Law of Nature. The Law of Nature, Stepleton demon- 
strates, is rooted in the belief that justice has reality, intelligibility, repre- 
sentativeness, and universality. In showing that the Law of Nature is 
founded in experience as well as reason, and that the search for universal 
moral standards is facilitated by a heightened awareness of differences, 
the variability upon which historicism foundered is assimilated into the 
. general concept of justice. The “revival of natural law” during the past 
half-century is touched upon through a brief critical examination of some 
_of the ideas of del Vecchio and Stammler. The idea of justice has had 
many revivals in the past, for it is a tough idea; let us hope for another 
revival. And as this book points out, if we are to have real justice, it must 
be universal justice, justice for all people, whatever their race, color, or 
present condition of servitude-—Davim FELLMAN. ` 


The Political Theories of Modern Pacifism (Philadelphia: Pacifist Re- ' 
search Bureau, pp. 56, $0.25), by Mulford Sibley, is the first in a new series 
of pamphlets relating to pacifism and government. The author analyzes 
pacifism in Hindu religious philosophy, in Christianity, and in secular 
revolutionary thought. He finds five tenets in common, which he dis- 
cusses in considerable detail. As a result of his study, Professor Sibley 
points to several “serious: deficiencies and omissions” of modern paci- 
fism: (1) the lack of precise distinction between violence and non-vio- 
lence, (2) ambiguity about the nature of power, (3) failure to see the im- 
plications of non-violence, (4) over-simplification of the economic and 
political problems involved, and (5) an assumption that the world is 
about to be won over to the ethics of non-violence. The concluding para- 
graph asserts the need for a reconstruction of pacifist political philosophy. 
The author’s treatment is scholarly and illuminating, but the reader may 
be inclined to feel that the subject-matter is too much compressed, that a 
longer and more detailed discussion of the views of many of the authors 
mentioned would have produced an even more useful study.— Norman L. 
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Those who find the essence of political theory in the writings of men of 
great mind will welcome a recent doctoral dissertation, The Theme of 
Plato’s Republic (St. Louis: Eden Publishing House, pp. ix, 119), by 
Robert G. Hoerber. The book is an exercise in literary hermeneutics. 
Successive chapters deal with omissions and inadequacies in Plato’s 
discussion of political legislation, the possibility of actualizing his Republic, 
material in the dialogue contradictory of “basic principles of the state, 
evidence from incidental statements by Plato and from his letters con- 
cerning his visits to Sicily, Plato’s admissions of inexhaustive treatment 
of politics in the Republic, the significance of the title of the discourse, 
a comparison of political material in the Republic, the Statesman, and the 
Laws, and, finally, an evaluation of the interpretation given. by Aristotle. 
From all this the author concludes (pp. 112-118) that “the theme of the 
dialogue is the effect of justice and injustice on the soul of the individual.” 
According to the evidence in this dissertation, “Plato did not formulate 
the state of the Republic in order to give political suggestions which he 
thought were practicable. . . . The purpose of the outlined state is merely 
to illustrate the soul of the individual.” Within the extreme limits of this 
thesis, the author has made a good case. It is done, of course, by ignoring 
the influence of Plato, misinterpreted perhaps, but nevertheless profound, 
upon succeeding generations of men.—ALLan F. SAUNDERS. 
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. Philosophy as criticism. Paul A. Schilpp. Soc. Science. July, 1944. 
. Science and the supernatural. A. J. Carlson. Scientific Mo. Aug., 1944. 

Sovereignty. In quest of sovereignty. Oto Kirchhetmer. Jour. of Politics. May, 
1944. 

Taine. Social background of Taine’s philosophy of art. Martha Wolfenstein. Jour. 
of the Hist. of Ideas. June, 1944. 

Weber. Max Weber and the United States. Henry W. Brann. Southwestern Soc. 
Sci. Quar. June, 1944. : ; 
. Max Weber’s postulate of “freedom” from value judgments. Fred H. 
Blum. Am. Jour. of Sociol. July, 1944. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
Books and Pamphlets 
(A) Non-fiction 


Andrews, Matthew P. Social planning by frontier thinkers. Pp. 94. N.Y.: Richard 
R. Smith. 1944. ‘ 

Clapper, Raymond. Watching the world. ed. by Mrs. Raymond Clapper. Pp. 
382. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill. 1944. 

Coulton, G. G. Medieval panorama; the English scene from Conquest to Reforma- 
tion. Pp. 815. N.Y.: Macmillan. 1944. 

Curiis, Anna L. The Quakers take stock. Pp. 111. N.Y.: Island Press. 1944. 

Elbogen, Ismar. A century of Jewish life. Pp. 857. Phila: Jewish Pub. Soc. of 
Amer, 1944, ; 

Mullins, Claud. Crime and psychology. 2nd ed. Pp. 234. London: Methuen. 1944. 

Neale, John Ernest. The age of Catherine de Medici. Pp. 111. Forest Hills (N.Y.): 
Transatlantic Arts. 1944. 

Ogg, David. Europe in the seventeenth century; 4th ed. Pp. 584. N.Y.: Macmil- 
lan. 1944. . 

Thompson, A. Hamilton. Diocesan organisation in middle ages. Pp. 44. London: 
Oxford. 1944. ; 

Whitilesey, D. S. The earth and the state; a study of political geography; cor- 
rected ed. Pp. 635. N.Y.: Holt. 1944. 


(B) Fiction. 


Berlin, Ellin. Land I have chosen. Pp. 341. Garden City (N.Y.): Doubleday. 
1944. 

Burwell, Townsend. Heretic; a drama in eight scenes. Pp. 227. Winchester (Va.): 
Pifer Prtg. Co. 1944. 

Kessel, Joseph. Army of shadows; tr. from the French. Pp 166. N.Y.: Knopf. 
1944. 
HAA Klein, Abraham M. The Hitleriad. Pp. 30. Norfolk (Conn.): New Directions. 
1944, 

Knight, Kathleen M. Intrigue for empire; an adventure mystery. Pp. 199. Gar- 
den City (N.Y.): Doubleday. 1944. 

Long, Amelia Reynolds. Murder by treason. Pp. 256. N.Y.: Phoenix Press. 1944. 

Sherman, Richard. The unready heart. Pp. 282. Boston: Little, Brown. 1944. 

Sturgis, Robert. Men like gods; a novel of men and oil. Pp. 260. N.Y.: M.S. Mill. 
1944. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


MILES O. PRICE . 
Law Library, Columbia Universtiy 


AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES ` 
Army 


American forces in Germany, 1918-88. American representation in occupied 
Germany, 1920-23. Compiled by the assistant chief of staff, G. 2. [These three 

. large mimeographed volumes, recently, but with no indication of place or date, 
put out by the U. 8. Army, are a pretty complate record of the activities of the 
American representation on the Allied body which occupied Germany following 
the Armistice of 1918. They sre issued at this time manifestly for study in con- - 
nection with anticipated problems arising from the ous occupation of Germany 
by the Allies.) 


Civil Service Commission 


Civil service act, rules and regulations, annotated, amended to Oct. 31, 1943. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1943 [1944] xxiii, 525, cxxv p. [Published in loose- 
leaf form, with 52 supplements, $4.00.] 


Commerce Department 


Census bureau. County finances, 1942, summary of statistical compendium: state 
summary of county government finances in 1942; by Wylie Kilpatrick. Washing- 
ton, 1944. 16 p. (processed). 
County employment in July, 1944. Washington, 1944. 30 p. EEE 
(Govt. employment, v. 5, no. 2). 
State constitutions; a bibliography, by D. W. Kaufman. Washington, 
1944. 4 p. (processed), (State documents, no. 1.) 

State finances, v. 2, Topical reports, no. 2, final, state tax collections in 
1943. Washington, 1944. 42 p. (processed). —- 


Congress 


House of representatives. Haecutive agencies, Special committee to investigate. Hear- 
ings, 78th Cong., 1st sess., pursuant to H. Res. 102... Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Of., 1943. pt. 1, 1328 p. (Relates to Office of Price Administration. ) 

Fifth intermediate report... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 57 p. 
(Relates to Office of Price Administration, and includes minority views.) 

Foreign affairs committee. Jewish national home in Palestine, hearings, 
78th Cong., 2d sess., on H. Res. 418 and H. Res. 419, resolutions relative to 
Jewish national home in Palestine, with appendix of documents ... Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 512 p. 654. 

Reconstruction fund in joint account with foreign governments for re- 
habilitation stabilization of currencies, and reconstruction, hearings, 78th Cong., 
2d sess., on H. J. Res. 236... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 188 p. 

- Immigration and naturalization committee. Nationalism and nationality. 
Providing that nationals of United States shall not lose their nationality by reason 
of voting under legal compulsion in foreign state, report to accompany H. R. 
2448, Washington: May 9, 1944. 3 p. (E rp. 1428, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) 
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Insular cffairs commiites. Investigation of political, economic, and social | 
conditions in Puerto Rico, hearings ... 78th Cong., 2d sess., pursuant to H. Res. 
159... [To date these hearings have been published in 15 parts, 1370 pages.] 
Post-war military policy, select committee on. Proposal to establish single 
department of armed forces, hearings, 78th Cong., 2d sess., pursuant to H. Rea. 
465. Washingtor: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. pt. 1. 322 p. 35¢, | 
Senate. Digest of PEA On enacted by 78th Cong., 1st sess., with preliminary 
statement relative thereto... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 12 p. (8. doc. 
_ 195, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) 
Civil service committee. Preference in employment of honorably discharged 
veterans where federal funds are disbursed, hearings, 78th Cong., 2d sess., on S. 
1762 and H. R. 4115 ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 76 p. 15¢. 
Foreign relations committee. Extension of lend-lease act, hearings, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess., on H. R. 4254; to extend one-year provisions of aot to promote de- 
fense of United States, approved Mar. 11, 1041... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 
1944. 54 p. 10¢ 
Judiciary committee. Insurance, joint hearing... 78th Cong., 2d sess., 
on 8. 1362, H. R. 3269, and H. R. 3270, bills to affirm intent of Congress that 
regulation of business of insurance remain within control of the several states and 
that acts of July 2, 1890, and Oct. 15, 1914, as amended, be not applicable to that 
business ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. Pt. 5, 491-531 p. [Bills introduced 
following supreme court decision i in Southeastern Underwriters’ case, overruling 
Paul v. Virginia.] 
Multiple taxation of federal employees, hearings... on H. R. 3592, 
78th Cong., 2d sess. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 93 p. 
Military affairs committee. Mobilization and demobilization problems, 
hearings ... 78th Cong., 2d sess., on S. 1730, to create Office of Demobilization, 
edtablish general policies for operation of the Office, provide for settlement of 
claims arising from terminated war contracta, provide for disposal of surplus 
government property ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. Pts, 2-7, 41-300 p. 


Government Printing Office 


Documents office. World War II, national defense, postwar planning; March, 1944. 
Washington: Gort. Ptg. Off. 1944. 54 p. (Price list 77, lat edition.) 























Library of Congress 


Bibliography diviston. Soviet Russia, selected list of recent ina: comp. by 
Helen F. Conover. [2nd edition.] Washington, 1944. 89 p, (Processed,) 

Legislative reference service. Abstracts of postwar literature. (The legislative refer- 
ence service has recently begun the publication of this mimeographed service, 
issued fortnightly, and containing numbered abstracts of articles on postwar 
problems, for the use of the Congress, Each issue has a subject index.] 

Disposal of government-owned personal property. (Acta of Congress, 
executive orders, and regulations.) Washington, 1944. 148 p. (mim.) 

Treatment of Germany after the war: part 1, summary: part 2, main re- 
port. Comp. by L. P. Morgan. Washington, 1944 (mimeographed.) (Public af- 
fairs bulletin, nos, 28A~28B.) 


: President 


Alien property custodian office. Bibliography on enemy propery control in United 
States, 1917-43; [prepared by Howard Hazen Wilson]. Washington, 1944, viii, 
74 leaves. [Processed.] 
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War infermation office. Digest of functions of federal agencies. Rev. Mar. 1944. 
Washington [1944]. 64 p. 10¢. ; 


State Department 2: 


Treaties in force, list of treaties and other international acts of United States in 
force Dec. 31, 1941. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. viii, 275 p. (Publication 
2103). 40¢. 

World War, 1939~. Status of countries in relation to the war, April 22, 1944; 
[comp. by Katharine Elizabeth Crane]. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 10 p. 
(Publication 2118.) 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL 


OALIFORNIA 


Universtiy of California, Berkeley, Bureau of public administration. Official war 
publications, guide to state, federal, and Canacian publications. By Jerome K. 
Wilcox. Berkeley, 1944. 208 p. (mim.) 

Committee on international affairs. The southwest Pacific and the war. 
Berkeley, Univ. of Calif. Press, 1944. 168 p. bibls. $1.50. Paper $1.00. 





GEORGIA 


Commission to revise the constitution. Report and recommendations of sub-commit- 
tee no. 1~[7] to state commission to revise the UE 1944. Atlanta, 1944, 
7 nos. 


ILLINOIS 


Legislative council. Research department. Legal grounds for divorce, with spebial 
reference to insanity. Springfield, May, 1944, 37 p. (mim.) (Pub. no. 60.) [A digest 
of state laws on the subject.] 

KANBAS 


Legislative council. Research department. Judicial reapportionment and salaries and 
retirement of judges. Topeka, 1944. 13.p. (mim.} (Pub. no. 127.) 


MAIND 


Legislature, Legislative research committee. First report of the legislative research 
committee of the 91st Legislature, Augusta, 1944. 52 p. 


MARYLAND 
Commission on government efficiency and economy. Certain aspects of state and local 
government relationships in Maryland. Baltimore, 1944. 23 p. Tables, maps. 
MICHIGAN . 


State college. Agricultural experiment station. Sect. of economics. State supervision 
of local taxation and finance in Michigan. M. P. Dickerson. East Lansing, 1944. 
76 p. (Spec. bul. 327.) 5¢. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis. City planning commission. Plan for publio recreational areas. St. Louis, 
Civil Court House, 1944. 39 p. IL : 
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NEVADA 


State planning board. Proposed plan for the economic and social development of 
the state of Nevada for the period 1943-1949, Carson City, 1943. 108 p. (mim.). 


NEW JERSEY 


Commission on state administrative reorganization. Report, parts 1,3... Trenton, 
1944, 2 v. (mim.). 

, aai Revised constitution for the state agreed upon by the 168th legisla- 
ture . . . to be submitted to the people for their approval and ratification or rejec- 
tion as a whole... Nov. 7, 1944. Trenton, 1944. 29 p. 

Joint committee on revision of the state constitution. Proposed constitution. 

Trenton, 1944. 88 p. Same, Record of proceedings [June—Sept. 1942.] Trenton 

[1943], 1124 p. [hearings and debate on proposed new constitution]. 





NEW YORK 


New York (City) Civil service commission. Classification, 1944, New York, 1944. 
119 p. [not for general distribution]. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia. Bureau of municipal research. An analysis of the debt, revenues, and 
expenditures of the city and county of Philadelphia, 1920-1943. Philadelphia, 
1944. 47 p. (mim.). 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Untversity of South Dakota, Vermillion. Governmental research bureau, The federal 
courta, a brief survey for high schools, by R. F. Patterson. Vermillion, 1944. 11 p. 
(mim.). 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma. Mayor's research committee on urban problems. Tacoma, the city we build; 
a report. Tacoma, 1944. 147 p. (mim.). 

University of Weshington. Bureau of governmental research. Salary trends in Wash- 
ington cities: a study of salary fluctuations in Washington cities from 1929-1943. 
Seattle, 1948. 94 p. (mim.). (Report no. 58.) 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL 


AUSTRALIA 


Prime minister's department. The federal guide: a handbook of the organization 
and functions of the Commonwealth government departments and special war- 
time authorities. [Canberra,] 1944. 212 p. 

Brisbane. City Council. Brisbane statistics... 1925-1942-43. Brisbane, Govt. 
Printer, 1944. 187 p. 


BOLIVIA 


Junta de gobierno. Realizaciones iniciales de la revolucion nacional en materia 
social. La Pas, Publicaciones de la secretarfa general de la junta de gobierno de 
Bolivia, 1944. 22 p. 
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BRAZIL 


Ministério das relaçoes exteriores. Serviço de publicaçoes. Lista de publicagoes, 
1943. Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1944, 50 p. 


CANADA 


British Columbia. Dept. of finance. A review of resources, production, and govern- 
mental fmances. 4th ed. Victoria, Dec. 31, 1943. 38 p. (Processed.) 


OOLOMBIA 


Congreso. Camara de representantes. Comisiones especiales para estudiar con 
caracter informativo algunas actuaciones del govierno nacional. Guaderno I: 
informes de mayoria. Bogotá, Imp. Nacional, 1943. 82 p. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Foreign office. Informal inter-allied commission on the future of the permanent 
court of international justice. Report, Feb. 10, 1944. London: H. M. 8. O., 1944. 
38 p. (Cmd. 6631). 9d. 

Treasury department. Committee on training of. civil servants. Report. London: 
H. M. 8. O., 1944. 84 p. (Cmd. 6525). 6d. 


GUATEMALA 


Secretaria de relaciones exteriores. Opinion centra-Americana a proposito del libro 
“Belice, tierra irredenta.” Guatemala, Tip. nacional, 1944. 125 p. Maps. 

Pactos con paises Europeos y Asiaticos. Colección de tratados de Guate- 
mala compilada por José Rodrfgues Cerna, Vol. III. Guatemala, Tip. nacional, 
1944. 2665 p. A 





LATVIA 
¢ 
Legation, Washington, D. C. What Latvia wishes from this war: background; 
actual situation; hopes for the future. Washington, 1944. 23 p. 
PERU . 


Ministerio de hacienda. Archivo histórico. Catálogo de Ta secci4n colonial del - 
Archivo histérico. Lima, Imp. Torres Aguirre, 1944. 215 p. 


SANTO DOMINGO 


Universidad de Santo Domingo. Curso de derecho internacional público Americano. ' 
(Sistemática i exegésis). Ciudad Trujillo, Editora Montalvo, 1948. 729 p. (Publi- 
caciones de la Universidad de Santo Domingo, vol. 27.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Social security commission. ‘Report [1943] and report no. 2 of the social and eco- 
nomic planning council, entitled: Social security, social services, and the national 
income. Pretoria, Govt. Printer, 1944. 112 p. 6s. 


VENEZUBLA 


Cardcas. Concejo municipal del Distrito federal. Actas del cabildo de Cardcas. 
Tomo 1, 1573-1600, Cardcas, Editorial Elite, 1943. 565 p. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Royal Yugoslav legation, Washington. Anation’s fight for survival: the 1941 revolu- 
tion and war in Yugoslavia as reported by the American press. Washington, 
1944. 251 p. bibi. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE i 
International labour conference, 26th session . . . recommendations to the United 
Nations for present and post-war social policy. Montreal, 1944. 87 p. (Report 2). 
50¢. 


UNITED NATIONS MONETARY AND FINANCIAL CONFERENCE, BRETTON WOODS, N. E. 


This Conference issued, for the delegates taking part in it, some 500 publications 
of various kinds, mimeographed. For the most part, these consisted of the Journal 
and press releases, but there were some of more importance. From information at 
hand, it is doubted that a complete set of these publications now exists, though 
some lack only very few numbers. A further analysis will be attempted in the 
next issue of the Ruvrzw. 
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THE CRITICS AGREE THAT THIS IS 
“One of the most 
important books on war 
ever published!” 


NEW REPUBLIC: “No other country’s war 
literature can boast of a one-volume 
study comparable to the prodigious 
scope of this book ... A classic in its 
field . ... Americans can be proud of it.” 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: “No one book in 
English (or probably in any language) 
approaches it in distinction, scope, lu- 
cidity and general excellence.” 


WALTER LIPPMANN: “This monumental 
work :.. almost an encyclopedia of 
military thought . . . is destined to exert 
a deep and long influence.” 


THE NATION: “Ic is seldom that any book 
can lay claim to being unique, yet 
MAKERS OF MODERN STRATEGY 
merits that distinction .°, . the best 
thinking and writing on war which has 
taken place during the past 3 centuries.” 


N: Y. TIMES: “A library of strategy in one 
book .. . indispensable.” 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER: “The most fas- 
cinating book of this sort ever pub- 


CAVALRY JOURNAL: “Will probably 
prove to be one of the. most yaluable 
books compiled for students of military 
strategy.” 


THE ANNALS: (American Academy of 
Political Science): “A unique and en- 
cyclopedic history of military thought.” 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: “The most authori- 
tative and comprehensive book about 
war on its strategic side that the prescot 
war has produced.” 


YALE REVIEW: “No one has thrown so 
much light into the shadowy history of 
the modern Russian army... The chap- 
ter on Hitler might have been written 
fifty years hence and will probably be 
standing up then.” $3.75 


oe x Modern 





trategy 


A magnificent panorama of military thought 
from MACHIAVELLI to HITLER 

A symposium edited by EDWARD MEAD EARLE - 

. With the collaboration of GORDON A. CRAIG and FELIX GILBERT 





= Now Books 
| Published. August 22nd 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICS 9th Edition 


By Charles A. Beard 


In the new edition of this famous text Dr. Beard further em- 
phasizes those fundamental ideas, changes, and tendencies 
which should be fully understood by every responsible citizen 
today. He has expanded the discussicns of the nature and 
maintenance of constitutional government; and of the tenden- 
ctes implicit in recent changes. He has dwelt more fully on 
liberty and authority and on the struggle for power within the 
federal system ; and has added a new chapter on The Quest for 
Efficiency and Responsibility in Government. (A Federal Edi- 
tion, containing only the material on the National Government, 
is also available at a price of $3.00) 872 pages. $4.00 


Jo. ba published in November 


CHILE: AN ECONOMY IN 
TRANSITION f 


By P. T. Ellsworth ' 


Professor of Economics, Universtiy of Wisconsin 


A noted economist here discusses the measures taken to equal- 
ize Chile’s foreign trade when, in the 1930's, all semblance of 
equilibrium in her balance of payments was destroyed when 
the markets for her raw materials collapsed. The detailed 
analysis of these events is a significant and informative case 
„study of national and international economy and of the rela- 
tion of government to foreign trade and internal economic 
functions. c. 190 pages. $3.00 (probable) 





— Jhe Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., Now York 11 


. The Presidential Election of 1860— 


THE FIRST LINCOLN CAMPAIGN - 
By Reinhard H. 'Luthin 


Here is a detailed account of one of the most one elections in American history 
—important both for its effect on contemporary events and its illustration of the re- 
’ actions of various parts of the country which are typical even of today. Based on a great 
deal of unpublished material and the most recent research on the period immediately 
preceding the Civil War, this book is not only a completely si picture of Lincoln’s 
own campaign but of his opponents’ as well. . $3.50 


The Industrialization of China— 


‘CHINA ENTERS THE MACHINE AGE 

By Kuo-heng Shih 
This is the-first intensive study of a factory in' Free Chine and the effects of the transfer 
of peasants from farms to factories. In the description of conditions and problems of 
the factory workers in China new light has been thrown on the general problem of the 


industrial development of China and its transition from an economy that has been 
mainly agricultural. Translated by Hsiao-tung Fei and Francis L. K. Hsu. ` $2.50 





The Thinkers of Latin America— 


A CENTURY OF LATIN -AMERICAN 
THOUGHT ple a eB ay Bee Crawtond 


To introduce to North Americans the men who-have molded the thought of Latin 
America is the purpose of this study. “We may celebrate Rex Crawford’s book... . 
With skill and insight . . . he introduces them, lets them speak for themselves, . . . The 
result is stimulating.” —New York Herald Tribune. “As a pioneering work in the field, 
Mr, Grawford’s book will be of considerable value to students of Latin America.”— 
Providence Journal. 


$3.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS - CAMBRIDGE - MASS. 





The ONLY Book of its kind! 
C ompletely non-partisan ... 


‘A POLITICAL 
HANDBOOK 


FOR WOMEN 
` By Eve Garrette 





Partial Contents 
@ How Oar Political Parties 
Function 







© How a President is Elected 
How to Get Out the Vote 






` 


all dota of a 
for the 48 states) 
Tha Art of Cithenship ` 


© How to Function as a Citi- 
xen 


© Carears for Women in Poli- 
tics 









VERY woman of voting age ought to read this 
book. (In fact it will surprise many a man to 
see in its pages all the “things he never knew till 


_ now” about politics.) And while the value of such 


a book is heightened by’ this election year, it will 
prove of permanent worth to the women, study club 
ot organization needing a reference guide to politics 
at any time. , 

Mrs. Garrette has made a “dall” subject into an 
attractive, often amusing one as she tells the things 
every voter should know, from the organization of 
political parties and how they function to the step- 
by-step process of electing a president . . . from 
the workings of the Federal and State governments 
to careers for women in politica, Included are voting 
qualifications for each state, practical data on state 


` legislators, regulations, units of local governments, 


political “lingo,” the record of women in Congress, 
and the functioning of Congress as a whole, etc. 
Rep. Joseph Martin, Jr., calls this book “Invaluable 
to people interested in- politics.” Whatever the ex- 
tent of your present interest, you will be one of the 
people he means once you start reading it. 


To your bookseller, or: 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO. ` 





k | 
ORDER NOW | 


Garden City, N.Y. 
ON CONVENIENT | Gentlemen: Please send me ...... coples of A POLITICAL HAND- 
BOOK FOR WOMEN by EVE GARRETTE, at $2.00 per copy. Remittance 


Jeo the coupon at ri f i 

o be fs N ; 

oit 6 Gar. Ame oo ba FEE HENS. CORREA i en a OS Nee 
ata npowent b 
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| 
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sont ely: Fill ont and i 
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Out of a lifetime 
_of experience 
in diplomacy 


` co-author of THE PROBLEMS OF LASTING PEACE 


answers these urgent 
war-and-peace questions: 


WHY doesn’t the U. S. have a for- 
' eign policy? 
WHAT makes our conduct of in- ., 


ternational relations so confusing to 
friend and foe alike? a 


ROJ AD WHY does each Administration 
undo the work of its predecessor? "= 


hil canbe done to correct these _, 


FOREIGN POLICY . 


D Here is the first book about American foreign policy which 
carefully distinguishes between diplomacy and policy ... which =" 
suggests simple, practical measures to cọrrect our mistakes and 
return to the clear intent of the Constitution. An important book, 
by a man whose thirty years experience in important diplomatic 
ee er ern 
tivity needed. 


‘ ; DORA 3 
At sour booksellers * $2.50 DOUBLEDAY, 
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THE NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING BOARD; A 
CHAPTER IN AMERICAN PLANNING EXPERIENCE 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago } 


In its 1933 report, President Hoover’s Committee on Recent 
‘Social Trends suggested that there might in time emerge a “‘Na- 
tional Advisory Council” to consider fundamental questions of the 
social, economic, and governmental order, in their interrelation and 
in the light of the trends and possibilities of modern science.’ This 
would involve neither “economic planning” nor “governmental 
planning” primarily, but a comprehensive consideration of all the 
social factors involved in the formation of national policy. _ 

In July, 1933, the National Planning Board was set up by Ad- 
ministrator Ickes as a part of the Public Works Administration of 
that time. The membership consisted of Frederic A. Delano, chair- 
man; Wesley C. Mitchell (chairman of President Hoover’s Commit- 
tee above mentioned); and Charles E. Merriam (vice-chairman of 
the same committee). 

In 1934, this agency was made a presidential board by executive 
order and was composed of the Secretary of the Interior as chair- 
man, the Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator, and the three members of 
the old Board. An Advisory Committee consisting of Messrs. 
Delano, Mitchell, and Merriarn were placed in active charge of the 
work.® 

In 1939, the National Resources Planning Board was established 
by congressional action as a part of the Executive Office of the 
President,. with three members, Messrs: Delano, Merriam, and 
Yantis, appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

1 Seo A Plan for Planning (1934), p. LXI. 

1 The National Resources Committee was the name given this agency from 1935 


to 1939. It included the above-mentioned cabinet members plus Delano, Merriam, 
Ruml, and Dennison. 
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Messrs. Beardsley Ruml and Henry Dennison sat as advisers at all 
meetings of the Board, and Mr. Charles Eliot was director through- 
out the period. The Board was discontinued as of October 1, 1943. 

Between the first report of the Board, curiously enough called 
the “Final Report,” in 1934 and the “Resources Development” 
report of 1943 stretch a long series of intermediate reports, bulletins, 
digests, and memoranda, and technical papers.: The two reports 
mentioned—the first sometimes called a “plan for planning” and 
the other a broad statement of a basic program of national planning 
—gum up the problems and difficulties of planning in the United 
States.‘ 

Said the Board in its 1934 report: “The experience of.our day 
shows that no system, political or economic, unless it faces frankly 
the grave realities of modern economic and governmental life and 
boldly takes the initiative in broad plans for a better day, can be 
protected against explosion that wrecks and twists, while social 
discontent struggles to build some new structure promising more 
_ to the body and soul of those who feel themselves disinherited by 
the existing order of things.’’> 

The primary function of the Board was that of advice to the 
President on problems of long-range planning. Board meetings were 
held on an average of once a month, and covered from two or three 
days to five weeks. Many conferences were held with the President 
in which suggestions were made by him or to him, long-time pro- 


` ` grams were set up, progress and final reports were made and dis- 


cussed. All public reports of the Board were “White House re~ 
leases.” In addition to this, advice was asked from the Board on a- 
variety of proposals and problems in the field of national planning, 
_ as for illustration the Columbia River development. An agenda of 
proposals was regularly presented to the Executive; and unless 
otherwise directed, it was understood that the “green light” was 
given to gd ahead with the agenda. f 

I do not recall any instance of partisan politics entering into any . 
of the many conferences and discussions. “Planning” had been a 

? The seventy major and many minor publications of the Board are itemized in 
mimeographed form (ő pp.), and notes covering the outlines of the Board’s activities, 
are found in “Guide to the Files of the NRPB” by Eliot and Merrill, December 31, 
1943. A bibliography of Board publications is published by the American Society 
of Planning Officials, as publication number BB14 (1944). 


1 See especially pp. 22 and 28 on why business alone cannot plan successfully; 
also the chapters on the rôle of science in planning. š P. 22. 
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special interest of the President while governor of New York, es- 
pecially rural planning, and he was at all times keenly concerned 
with the over-all view of national resources development. The 
Board’s first general assignment was the preparation of a compre- 
hensive report on land and water resources (1934). By the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1939, the Board was required to prepare & con- 
tinuing six-year program of public works, and further to report to 
the President on the industrial situation of the nation, with es- 
pecial reference to possible slumps in the business cycle. 

Major reports were transmitted to the Congress by the President 
for their consideration and action. There was no congressional com- 
mittee on planning to which all recommendations might regularly 
be made, although such committees have since been set up in both 
houses. Such committees and a joint committee on planning repre- 
senting both houses were frequently urged by the Board and by 
others as a channel of communication between the executive and 
the legislative branches of the government. After many years of 
effort, it has been possible to set up both executive and legislative 
agencies for dealing with personnel and with budget, but not thus 
far for planning. When these three arms of personnel, budget, and 
planning of the general staff are twinned by three arms of the Con- 
gress, the way will be clearer and easier for both the Executive and 
Congress. 

A continuing activity of the Board was clearance of information, © 
projects, and ideas between (1) federal agencies, (2) federal, state, 
and local regional agencies, and (3) public and private agencies in 
these areas and functional groupings. Conferences and consulta- 
tions were held for this purpose both in Washington and in the field. 
Special efforts were made by the Board in the direction of consulta- 
tions with business, labor, agriculture, and with the special federal’ 
agencies concerned with aspects of planning (after the cabinet 
membership basis was altered). Many of these repeated conferences 
were of the very greatest value in the determination of lines of 
national policy. A special liaison was made with the Federal Reserve 
Board by the designation of reciprocal members of the two boards 
for this purpose. 

The staff organization consisted of technicians recruited from 
many fields, supplemented by a number of part-time consultants 
who were available for service from time to time, either in Wash- 
ington or in their own stations. A very considerable amount of 
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. assistance was given to state and regional planning agencies through 
full-time or part-time technicians employed for such purposes; and 
& vast amount of service was rendered by volunteers from’many 
fields. 

The technical staff wes ere in sections or divisions, with 
Thomas Blaisdell, Gardiner Means, Spurgeon Bell, and others in 
the industrial division; Watkins, McLaughlin, and. others in the 
area of power and transportation; Henry Waite and Frank Herring . 

~in public works, along with many notable consultants such as Dean 
Saville. In urbanism, thera were Segoe, Ascher, Orton, Mitchell, 


- . and many others. Luther Gulick was in charge of post-war pro- 


grams, and John Miller was in general charge of a number of state — 
and regional advisers.® 

, Much of the work of the Board was carried on through technical . 
committees, made up of federal agency personnel, plus other of- 
ficials and citizens. The Land Committee, for example, was com- 
posed of William I. Myers, chairman, then head of the department 
of agricultural economics and farm management in the College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University; Oscar L. Chapman, assistant 
secretary, Department of the Interior; Charles C. Colby, professor 
of geography, University of Chicago; Philip H. Cornick, Institute 
of Public Administration; M. 8. Eisenhower, assistant director, 
Office-of War Information; Charles A. Lory, president emeritus, 

. Colorado State College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts; Lee 
Muck, assistant to the secretary in charge of land utilization, De- 
partment of the Interior; R. L. Thompson, president, Federal Land 
Bank of New Orleans; H. R. Tolley, chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
.Economics; E. H. Wiecking, land use coördinator, Department of 
Agriculture; Joel D.: Wolfsohn, assistant commissioner, General 
Land Office; and John B. Bennett, secretary. 

The Science Committee brought together members from the 
National Research Council, the Social Science Research Council, 
the American Council oz Learned Societies, and the American 
Council on Education, ail under’ the chairmanship of Dr. E. B. 
Wilson of Harvard University. This was the one place in the coun- 
try where these important elements and agencies came together. 

The inquiries and recommendations of the Planning Board 
covered a broad range of national problems, including the field of, 


By, ¢ On the discontinuance of the Board, almost all these persons were Sonar? 
. to "important positions in other agencies of the government. 
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public works,’ embracing regional and local developments; power? 
and transportation; land’ and water? use; urbanism’ and re- 
gionalism;” the structure of the national economy," including con- 
sumers’ budget; housing; a broad study of social security; the 
demobilization of veterans;!” scientific inquiries into population, 
1937-1942; technology and trends, 1937;! research as a 
national resource (1938) ;?° and a sweeping plan for development of 
national resources (1943 report). An adequate analysis of these re- 
ports, even of the seventy major reports, and of their findings, con- 
clusions, and recommendations, together with an appraisal of their 
significance in substance and in accomplishment, would require 
more pages than this article would permit. 

The underlying philosophy of the Board was expressed in what 
was called “A New Bill of Rights,” supplementing earlier and exist- 
` ing rights already accepted: (1) the right to work usefully and 
creatively through the productive years; (2) the right to fair play, 
adequate to command the necessities and amenities of life in ex- 
change for work, ideas, thrift, and other socially valuable service; 
(8) the right to adequate food, clothing, shelter, and medical care; 
(4) the right to security, with freedom from fear of old age, want, 


7 0f special note was J. M. Clark, Economic Planning of Public Works, and the 
annual reviews of public works problems and policy; also the regional resources 
development projects. 

$ Energy Resources and National Policy (1939), and supplements. 
`. » Transportation and National Policy (1942). 

10 Report of Land Planning Committee of 1934, and a series of subsequent analy- 
ges and recommendations, notably the report of the Northern Great Plains Com- 
mittee. 

u Report of the Water Planning Committee (1934) and reporta. o on various 
drainage areas, and other collateral reports. 

n Qur Cities (1937), and supplementary reports. . 

, H Regional Factor in National Planning and regional reports of succeeding years, 
especially Regional Resources Development (1942) and reports on the Pacific North- 
west (1942), the South East (1943), the Arkansas Valley (1943), and others. 

4 Patterns of Resources Use (1938); Structure. of the American Economy (1939); ` 
Toward Full Use of Resources (1940), and regional studies. 

18 Consumer Incomes (1938); Consumer Expenditures (1939). 

18 Security, Work, and Relief Policies (1942). 

17 Demobilization and Readjustment; Report of the Conferences on Post-War Re- 
adjustment of Civilian and Military Personnel (1943). 

18 Problems of a Changing Population (1938); alsoiL. K. Frank, Human Conserva- 
tion (1943). 19 Technological Trends and National Policy (1937). 

2 Research——A National Resource (1938-41). i i 

0 Our Freedoms and Rights (1942). Cf. C. E. Merriam, On the Agenda of De- 
- mocracy (1941); Beardsley Ruml, Unfinished Business (1943). 
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dependency, sickness, unemployment, and accident; (5) the right 
tó live in a system of free enterprise, free from compulsory labor, 
irresponsible private power, arbitrary public authority, and un- 
regulated monopolies; (6) the right to come and go, to speak or to 
be silent, free from the spyings of secret political police; (7) the 
right to equality before the law, with equal access to justice in fact; 

(8) the right to education for work, for citizenship, and for personal 
growth and happiness; and (9) the right to rest, recreation, and 

adventure, the opportunity to enjoy life and take part in an ad- 

` -vancing civilization. 
The practical program of the Board was based upon the idea of 
- a dynamic expanding economy on the order of 100 to 125 billions 
of national income. The Board recognized that we stand on the 
threshold of an economy of abundance, attainable if the will and 
the skills are made available. If we can buy what we make, industry 
and labor can be stabilized and the standards of living Tainad 
notably, perhaps i in the ratio of one-third to one-half. 

_ With this in mind, the Board contended that it should be the 
declared policy of the United States government, supplementing 
the work of private agencies-as a final guarantor if all else failed, 
(1) to underwrite full employment for employables; (2) to guaran- 


tee a job for every man released from the armed forces and the war - 


industries at the close of the war, with fair pay and working condi- 
tions; and (3) to guarantee and, when necessary, underwrite equal 
access to security, equal access to education for all, equal access to 
health and nutrition for all, and wholesome housing conditions for 
all. 
More specifically, the Bcard’s recommendations embraced plans 
for transition trom war to peace, including (1) demobilization of 
men from the armed forces and war industries; (2) demobilization 
of war plants, machines, and war contracts, and (8) demobilization 
of war-time economic controls. They included also plans for the 
_ development of an expanding economy through the coöperation of 
government and private enterprise; plans for private enterprise; 
plans for finance and fiscal policies; plans for improvement of 
physical facilities, including urban redevelopments; transportation, 
energy, land, and water projects; and finally essential safeguards of 
democracy. 

There were further plans for service and security: plans for de- 
velopment of service activities, including nutrition, education, and 


l 
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health; plans for underwriting employment; plans for development 
of social security, including programs of security and public aid 
supplementing existing conditions. And finally there were plans for 
action by state and local governments and regions. f 

` Attention was called to the urgency of measures to encourage the 
healthy and aggressive development of private enterprise, to stimu- 
late initiative and resourcefulness of management, and to open the 
channels of investment opportunity, large and small. There was 
‘stressed the significance of measures to prevent the abuse of eco- 
nomic power or monopolistic privilege, and of measures to elimi- 
nate avoidable uncertainties and needless burdens in the laws af- 
fecting enterprise and in their administration. 

Essential safeguards of democracy were not omitted. Plans were 
urged to prevent the rise of new industrial oligarchies during the 
war or during. the period of readjustment following the cessation 
of hostilities, including enforcement of anti-trust laws to break up, 
monopolies and provide opportunities for small business enter- 
prises; and adequate provisions for upholding the right of labor to 
collective bargaining, fair wages and hours, healthy and effective 
working conditions, responsibility in organization, and sharing in 
management. Measures to maintain the fair share of farmers in the 
benefits of an expanding economy, with opportunity for higher 
standards of living and greater security, were also urged. 

To summarize the work of the Board: 

1. By far the most important function of the Board was advice 
given to the President, and through him to Congress and the 
public, upon long-range planning policies. Sometimes this counsel 
was in entirely new fields, and again in the coérdination and inte- 
gration of existing plans which tended to clash with each other, as `’ 
in public works projects. 

2. The clearance of information, plans, and projects within the 
federal government and various levels of government, naiional, 
state, and local, was of prime importance, and was a service which 
was not and could not be performed by any other agency. Even in 
the private field, the Board served as a point of clearance through 
its Science Committee for the Social Science Research Council, the 
National Research Council, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and the American Council on Education with its twenty- 
seven branches. 

3. Another function was the stimulation of interest and activity 
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in planning, nationally, in states, regions, and cities, and in private 
fields as well. State and regional planning boards were aided and ` 
stimulated to new fields of action, and city boards were revived and 
` rejuvenated in many instances. City planning on a far broader - 
. basis was encouraged, while state planning, starting with the older 
conservation boards, many of which had fallen away, took on 
new vigor and a significant position in the life of the common- 
wealth.” 
- 4, Interest in post-war planning was stirred by the various Board 
. reports on this problem, beginning in 1941 with After Defense What? 
and continued in 1942 in Toward Full Employment and Toward 


Security, both of which were given wide circulation. At first these 


reports were challenged as constituting unwise interferences with 
the war program, but it was soon seen that winning the peace was 
of equal importance with winning the war. 

‘ 5. Notable advances were made in the field of public one 
especially in the preparation of six-year budgets of federal public 
lands'as required by the Employment Stabilization Act. States and 
cities were aided also in the development of systematic long-range 
capital budgets. Far-reaching plans for regional works (land and ` 
water) were prepared. The analysis of the relationship of public 
works to the business cycle was more carefully analyzed and pe 
' sented than ever before. 

6. Closely related to this was the broad ] program for development’ 
of national resources, including land, water, power, and minerals, in 
every region of the land. Much of this indispensable material was 
made available to the War Production Board through effective 
liaison with that agency by members of the Board staff in this field. 
The power and transportation programs, of the Board were little 
noticed in the excitement of the moment, but contained elements 
of substantial value. 

7. The urbanism report of the Board in 1937 and supplementary 
` research and recommendations set a standard for municipalities. 


Staff advice and assistance were of substantial value to many cities — 


in formulating their programs, z 
8: The report on security, work, and relief policies provided for 
a broad program in the field of education, health, old age insurance 


` 8 See Clifford Hynning, State Conservation of Resources (1939). ` : 
= This report was translated into Spanish, and was widely circulated in Britain. 
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and assistance, and for unemployment insurance.” These proposals 
at first were characterized as the ‘American Beveridge Plan,” 
but were undertaken long before the British plan, and in fact were 
used by Beveridge in the preparation of his report. It happened 
that the Beveridge plan appeared several months earlier. These 
proposals were at first severely criticized, but in the course of time 
the general principles of the security reports were accepted without 
much regard to political parties.” 

9. The Board’s development of the idea of an expanding dynamic 
economy as the basis of national welfare, of economic stabilization, 
and of higher standards of living. The early analyses of the struc- 
ture of the American economy, the elaborate studies of consumer 
income and budgets, the emphasis on thinking in terms of national 
income—these were of far-reaching importance and influence.” 

“Tf we can buy what we can make” was the formula with which 
unemployment and standards of living were attacked. This was 
generally challenged at first, but was gradually dccepted and made 
a standard formula of action by many leaders of national policy 
in all groups. The 100 to 125 billion estimate of necessary national 
income which the Board set forth in its earlier reports rose, however, 
to 140 billions and beyond in subsequent estimates of others. 

10. The report of the Board (1943) on demobilization of the 
armed forces of the United States was generally accepted and be- 
came the basis of the “G.I. Bill of Rights” adopted enthusiastically 
by Congress. The detailed report of the Conference of which Floyd 
Reeves was chairman was the basis of this action.” The recom- 


23 Compare the Beveridge Report (1943) and the British White Paper on Insur- 
ance (1944). 

33 The Committee for Long Range Work and Relief Policies had the following 
members: William Haber, chairman, director of the bureau of program planning 
‘and research, War Manpower Commission; W. W. Alexander, chief of minorities 
service, War Manpower Commission; C. M. Bookman, executive vice chairman, 
Community Chest of Cincinnati; Corrington Gill, consultant, War Department; The 
Rt. Rev. Francis J. Haas, dean; School of Sodial Science, Catholic University of 
America; Fred K. Hoehler, executive director, American Public Welfare Association; 
Katherine F. Lenroot, chief, Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor;. Mary E. 
Switzer, assistant to the administrator, Federal Security Agency; Thomas J. Woofter 
Jr., director of research, Federal Security Agency; and Eveline M. Burns, economist. 

* Bee A. G. Gruchy, “Economics of the NRC,” in American Economic Review, 
Mar., 1939. 

17 The Conference on Post-War Adjustmens of Personnel was composed as 
follows: Floyd Reeves, chairman, University of Chicaga; Lt. Col. Francis T. Spauld- 
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mendations called for three-month veterans’ furloughs at not ex- 
-ceeding $300 a month, unemployment compensation if no job was 
available, special aid and counsel and readjustment and rehabilita- 
tion, special provision for picking up the broken threads of inter- 
rupted education, veterans’ credit for old age and survivors insur- 
ance, opportunity for agricultural employment and settlement in 
various cases (this in addition to existing provisions for rehabilita- ` 
tion and training under earlier laws). 

11. Some of the most important suggestions of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board came within the field of over-all govern- 
mental management. One-of these was the recommendation by the 
Board that there be established a committee on over-all manage- 
ment; and from this sprang the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management, leading in turn to the establishment of 
the, Executive Office of the President and to a great variety of other 
measures relating to the iraprovement of central administrative 
direction. A considerable part of this program was enacted in 1939 
and put into effect at various points in the administrative service 
as time went on: But the end is not yet. 

Another recommendation was for the establishment of an fee 
visory Committee on Fiscal and Monetary Control, including the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Governor of the Federal Reserve 
-~ Bank Board, the Director of the Budget, and the chairman of the 
National Resources Planning Board. This body, which functioned 
for a short time, demonstrated the possibilities of unified fiscal 
organization and direction, & problem which still unfortunately re- 
mains unsolved in our federal structure. l 

I shall not undertake to unsnarl the tangled threads of the 
liquidation of the Board, although supported by many leaders 
of both parties. Congressional-Executive rivalry, attitudes toward 
the New Deal, difficulties with the personnel problem, the general 
fear of planning as an entering wedge to total “economic planning,” 








ing, Special Services Branch, in chage of education, War Department; Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, director, Selective Service System; Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, director, 
Veterans’ Administration; Edward C. Elliott, chief, Professional and Technical 
Employment and Training, War Manpower Commission; William Haber, chairman, 
Planning Committee, War Manpower Commission; T. J. Woofter, director of re- 
search, Federal Security Agency; A. F. Hinrichs, Bureau of Labor Statistics; Howard 
R. Tolley, chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture; 
Lt. Comdr. Relph A. Sentman, United States Navy (retired); and Francis J. Brown, 
Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation. 
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all played a part. These have been almost forgotten already and 
the sounder view now prevails. 

Every over-all office in government, or outside government for 
that matter, encounters and must overcome many like obstacles in 
the organizational field. The civil service, the budget, the general 
staff in the Army, are all striking illustrations of the persistent 
rivalry between line and staff agencies of action. Rivalries between 
- the Congress and the Executive, between political parties, between 
central and local agencies of government, between economic 
classes and interests, will go on, but the function of planning, ‘in 
local, state, and national government, in private as well as in public 
government, is firmly established as a part of community policy.*® 

Since the discontinuance of the Board, its functions have been 
distributed among a wide variety of agencies, central and local, 
public and private.** State and city planning boards have been more 
active than ever before in elaborating community plans. Private 
agencies are likewise numerous and prolific, among the more con- 
‘spicuous being the National Planning Association, the Committee 
for Economic Development, the Twentieth Century Fund, and in- 
numerable committees of industry, business, labor, and agriculture. 
On the whole, there has been far more planning than ever before, 
on all levels of governinent and society. 

The nearest approach to a central clearing house of activities is 
found in the American Society of Planning Officials, which carries 
on important and useful work under the directorship of Walter 
Blucher. The Council of State Governments, the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, the City Managers’ Association, and other like 
organizations are actively engaged in the task of elaborating ade- 
quate planning in their fields. 

In Washington, the work of planning is carried on from the legis- 
lative side by Senator George’s Committee on Post-War Planning 
and by Representative Colmer’s Committee on Post-War Plan- 
ning.*° A huge highway planning program-and many other works 
programs are scattered among several congressional committees. 
On the administrative side, various planning duties have been 
devolved upon the Bureau of the Budget, the Federal Works Ad- 
ministration, the War Production Board, the Office of Economic 


28 See Dean Hudnut, “The Political Art of Planning,” in Architectural Record, 
Oct., 1943. 29 See G. B. Galloway, Gutde to Post-War Planning. 
s See their current reports. 
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Stabilization, and especially the newly created Office of Demobiliza- 
tion and Conversion. 

Experience has shown the necessity of a central planning board, 
appointed by the President and responsible to him, and, on: the 
legislative side, of a joint congressional committee on planning. 
The latter has been repeatedly recommended, but has not thus far 
been realized. When there was a presidential board, there was no 
corresponding agency in Congress; and now when there is a con- 
gressional agency, there is no executive counterpart. 

The National Planning Board should be a relatively small body, l 
appointed by the President as his planning advisers and set up as 
part of the Executive Office of the President alongside the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Civil Service. Its members should not hold 
office for a fixed term,. but should serve at the pleasure of the 
Executive. As a result of past experience, I am more thoroughly 
convinced than ever that they should serve on a part-time basis, 
rather than as a part of the regular staff. 

The Board should not be composed primarily of group ‘interests; 
on that basis it would tend to become a functional council of 
considerable size when all elements were incorporated. At least 
thirty members would be required, and this would in turn come 
back to a small executive committee of perhaps five. Occupational 
groups are now well organized, but national policies are to be de- 
termined by congressional action. No planning board can function 
as an economic council for life, as some have suggested, or for a 
long or short term. The representative function is the job of the 
Congress, selected for the very purpose of considering, balancing, 
adjusting, integrating, diverse and conflicting social and economic 
interests.’ If we wish to set up a political society on the basis of 
functional groups, it is possible to do so; but this is a step backward, 
not forward. There are corporative or soviet types of organization, 
but our own form is superior, for us at any rate, and leads to\a 
sounder kind of integration of policies and plans. 

The fear that planning will interfere with the development of 
free industrial society is groundless. The very purpose of planning is 
to release human abilities, to broaden the field of opportunity, and 
to enlarge human liberty. We plan primarily for freedom; the ways 
and means and instruments are secondary to the main purpose. 
The right kind of planning—democratic pismune & guaranty of 

- 2 See Henry Bunbury, Planning Machinery. A i ' 
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liberty and the only real assurance in our times that men can be 
. free to make a wide range of choices.** Every progressive nation is 
now actively engaged in planning for the development of its natural 
and human resources, on the highest and best level., The British 
plans for the post-war period are especially notable.: 

At the outset there were wide-ranging plans in the United States 
for land development, public debt, transportation, and industrial 
development, prepared by such leaders as Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Gallatin, and Adams. It was only after the Civil War that public 
planning slackened for a generation, until the turn of the century. 
The industrial possibilities of the United States are now fabulously 
greater than those afforded by our public lands or the early de- 
velopment of our resources. There is no more reason to fear govern- 
mental planning now than there was then. 

Free enterprise has far more to fear from lack of planning than 
from its development and application to national resources. Be- 
tween fascism, on the one hand, and monopoly and unregulated 
concentrations of economic power, on the other, the free industrial 
system and the open free market are hard pressed now. Yet it is not 
planning that has made difficulties in the smooth working of free 
competition, or fostered monopolies, cartels, racketeering, high, 
low, or medium, but the lack of it. 

In the past few years, government has Manai types of social 
legislation that were a generation late, such as social security and 
conservation. But we still lag behind at many important points. 
The dramatic possibilities of the next period are far more important 
than either the early planning of our public lands or the later ap- 
proach to belated social and humanitarian legislation. 

National planning in this important field cannot be imposed from 
above by a few officials, but must involve the coöperation of many 
men and groups and rest upon free and general discussion by the 
public of what is involved in decisions of this kind. Government has 
taken no vow to cripple or destroy industry or labor or agriculture 
or to substitute another system of.economy or to undermine morale; 
nor has industry any purpose in attempting to. cripple or “boycott” 
government, whatever a few individuals may say. The future de- 


3 Ferdinand Zweig, The Planning of Free Societies, published by P. E. P. (Politi- 
cal and Economic Planning), especially “A Civil General Staff,’ ” Nov. 16, 1943; 
Annual Proceedings of American Society of Planning Oficials. 

3 See White Papers on Social Insurance and Industrial Insurance (1944). 
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velopment of the United States will be determined, not by emo- 
tional disturbances of extremists, but by intelligence, practical 
judgment, invention, and organization in the best American man- 
ner. 

The possibilities of planning in the United States, at any rate, 
have been set forth by the National Resources Planning Board in 
the following terms: (1).the fullest possible development of the 
human personality, in relation to the common good, in a framework 
of freedoms and rights, of justice, liberty, equality, and the consent 
of the governed; (2) the fullest possible development of the pro- 
ductive potential of all of our resources, material and human, with 
full employment, continuity of income, equal access to minimum 
security and living standards, and a balance between economic 
stability and social adventure; and (3) an effective jural order of the 
world outlawing violence and imperialism, old or new fashioned, in 
international relations, and permitting and energizing the fullest 
development of resources and rights everywhere. These aims lie 
well within the range of sound social planning and can be realized 
if we have the requisite will and patience." 

4 See Merriam, “Possibilities of Planning,” in American Journal of Sociology, 
Mar., 1944; “Post-War Planning,” in James Lectures on Government (Third 
Series); and On the Agenda of Democracy (1941), Pt. II. 


RURAL LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP GOVERNMENT IN 1943* 


CLYDE F. SNIDER 
University of IRinois 


The future of local government in the United States is likely to depend 
in no inconsiderable degree upon the extent to which the local units make 
a vital contribution toward winning the present war and solving the 
problems arising therefrom. It is therefore of special significance that 
many of the developments occurring in county and township government 
during 1943 were related directly or indirectly to the war and postwar 
problems. At the same time, progress continued along various lines which 
had become well established prior to the war. Public interest in rural local 
government was evidenced both by the large amount of state legislation 
enacted with reference thereto and by local action taken under legislative 
authority. Developments.during the year will be summarized under the 
following headings: (1) areas; (2) organization and personnel; (3) func- 
tions; (4) finance; (5) optional forms of government; (6) intergovern- 
mental relations; and (7) research and experimentation. 


I. AREAS 


New Areas. State legislatures continued to enact statutes establishing 
or authorizing the establishment of local ad hoc authorities for various 
purposes. Wyoming established each organized county of the state as a 
predatory animal district, under the control of a district board, for the 
purpose of paying bounties for the killing of animals that prey upon do- 
mestic livestock, poultry, and wild game. General laws authorized the or- 
ganization of weed-contro! districts in South Dakota, public library dis- 
tricts in Illinois, cemetery districts in Montana, and county water authori- 
ties in California. Georgia’s constitution was amended to empower the 
governing authorities of Bibb county to establish and administer, within 
the county and outside the city of Macon, special districts for sanitation 
` purposes, garbage removal and disposal, fire prevention, police protection, 
drainage, road building and improvement, and any other public services 
and facilities customarily afforded by municipalities of the state. To carry 
’ out the purpose of any such district, the county governing authorities are 
empowered to levy taxes within the district, to issue district bonds with 
approval of the district voters, and to levy assessments and impose service 
charges against property or persons served. A Missouri statute authorized’ 


* For previous annual summaries, see this Rnvimw, Vol. 31, pp. 884-013; Vol. 32, 
pp. 936-956; Vol. 33, pp. 1058-1072; Vol. 34, pp. 1145-1166; Vol. dia pp. 1108-1119; 
Vol. 36, pp. 1109-1127; Vol. 37, pp. 1041-1051. 
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‘the establishment of fire protection districts in the unincorporated areas 
of Jackson county (Kansas City). 


Deorganization and Consolidation. South Dakota, afew of whose western - 


counties are still without organized governments and are attached to 
neighboring organized counties for judicial purposes and the performance 


of essential governmental services, established a procedure whereby coun- - 


ties now organized may abandon their organization. According to the new 
statute, any organized county may become unorganized by petition of not 
less than one-third of the voters of the county (as determined by the vote 
cast for the office of governor at the last preceding gubernatorial election), 
followed by approval of the proposed deorganization by the voters at the 
next regular election. The popular-vote necessary to effect. deorganization 
is a majority of the votes cast at the election. If the vote is favorable 
to deorganization, the state legislature by joint resolution designates the 
organized county to which the deorganizing county shall be attached for 
judicial purposes. Any indebtedness of a deorganized county is to be paid 
from taxes levied upon the property efAbraced within its territorial limits 
` when it existed as an organized county.? Another South Dakota act con- 
solidated the unorganized counties of Washington and Shannon into a 


single unorganized county of Shannon, to be attached to the organized 


county of Fall River for judicial and administrative purposes. Though 
consolidation of unorganized counties does not in itself reduce the number 


- of county officers or simplify the structure of local government, it would 


become significant if employed as a prelude to the organization of county 
government within the territory concerned. ` 
For the most part, interest in governmental consolidation centered 


about consolidation of the city-county variety in metropolitan areas.’ 


Perhaps the most active interest in this direction was displayed in the San 
Antonio region over the proposal to consolidate that city’s government 
with the government of Bexar county, Texas. The San Antonio “council 
of presidents,” composed of presidents and immediate past presidents of 
86 local civic organizations, was reported to have made city-county con- 
solidation its prime objective for the ensuing year and to be carrying on & 


1 Statutes of California, 19438 (reg. sess.), ch. 545; Acts and Resolutions of Georgia, 
1943, p. 8; Laws of Illinois, 1948, Vol. 1, p. 859; Laws of Missouri, 1948, p.852; Laws, 
Resolutions, and Memorials of Montana, 19438, ch. 221; Laws of South Dakota, 1943, 
ch. 312; Session Laws of Wyoming, 1943, oh. 36. The Georgia amendment here con- 
cerned and the amendments, discussed infra, concerning the sbolition of justice 
courts in Glynn county and the establishment of a retirement system in Richmond 
county in the same state were ratified by the voters on August 3, 1943. Letter to the 
writer from John B. Wilson, secretary of state of Georgia, Atlanta, May 31, 1944. 

3 Laws of South Dakota, 1943, ch. 45. Concerning legislation of similar eee in 
the state of North Dakota, see this Review, Vol 34, pp. LS: 

- * Laws of South Dakota, 1943, cn. 23, 
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direct “selling” campaign in an effort to accomplish this end. The San 
Antonio Express was also reported as advocating consolidation. If the 
proposed project for merger should be carried out, the city and county 
governments would be consolidated into the City and County of San 
Antonio. It is said that “competent local authorities” deem it reasonable 
to expect that consolidation would save taxpayers from one to two million 
dollars annually.‘ Interest was reported as being displayed in the pos- 
sibility of city-county consolidation in Atlanta, Georgia; and of consoli- 
dating the city and county of San Francisco with San Mateo county in 
California.’ 

Sentiment in favor of consolidating Multnomah (Portland) and Clacka- 
mas counties in Oregon seems to be growing among the residents of both 
. counties. However, as would be expected, there is strong opposition to the 
plan in Oregon City, which would lose its status as a county seat in favor 
of Portland.’ State and county agencies established in Indiana to conduct 
research in the field of township government. were directed to study, 
among other things, the need for township consolidation.” 


+ 


II. ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


New Offices. New county offices were created in numerous instances, 
usually for the performance of newly-assumed functions,’ but on oc- 
casion to provide services heretofore supplied by other agencies. To assist 
veterans in obtaining benefits to which they are entitled by law, Alabama 
counties were authorized to create, at the discretion of their respective 
governing bodies, the office of county service commissioner; Texas counties 
were similarly empowered to establish the office of county service officer; 
and the South Carolina legislature established the office of service officer 
for Chesterfield county. The service officer or commissioner is to be ap- 
pointed by the county governing body in Alabama and Texas counties, 
and by the governor in Chesterfield county. Alabama provides that the 
county governing body shall select one of three honorably discharged ex- 
service men whose names shall have been submitted by the American 
Legion post or posts of the county. The Texas law requires that service 
officers be honorably discharged veterans experienced in the law, regula- 
tions, and rulings of the United States Veterans Administration. In 


4 Note in National Municipal Review, Vol. 32, pp. 553-554 (Nov., 1943); Elwyn 
A. Mauck, note in tbid., p. 514 (Oct., 1943). 

§ Elwyn A. Mauck, note in National Municipal Review, Vol. 82, p. 460 (Sept., 
1943); John B. Blandford, Jr., “Administrative Organization,” Municipal Year 
Book, 1944, pp. 291-294. k 

5 Elwyn A. Mauck, note in National Municipal Review, Vol. 32, p. 628 (Deo., 
1948). 

_ T Lawa of Indiana, 1943, ch, 300. See infra, “Research and Experimentation.” 

3 See infra, “Functions,” i 
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Chesterfield county, the governor is to make the appointment of a service 
officer on recommendation of the county legislative delegation, and pro- 
vision is made whereby a candidate may be nominated to the legislative 
delegation by the local American Legion posts.® 

To administer the payment of bounties for killing predatory animals, 

‘a predatory-animal control bcard was established in every Utah county, 
in each county of South Dakota west of the Missouri river, and in every 
predatory animal district (each organized county constitutes such a 
district) in Wyoming. Members of the board are to be appointed by the 
state board of agriculture in Utah, and elected by the sheep-owners of the 
county in Wyoming and South Dakota.” 

The establishment of county civilian defense agencies was required by 
Wisconsin and authorized by Oregon and California. Arizona counties 
were empowered to create planning boards to formulate postwar public- 
works programs. California’s Food and Fiber Production Act, enacted to 
achieve maximum production and availability of food and fibér from the 
farms of the state, provides that the board of supervisors of each county 
may establish the office of county farm production coördinator. Counties 
in South Dakota were empowered to establish housing commissions. In 
the more populous New Jersey counties, the office of register of deeds and 
mortgages was created, subject to local referendum. The North Carolina 
counties of Anson and Brunswick were authorized to establish rural police 
forces. In South Carolina, forestry boards were established in the counties 
of Chester and Florence, and aéronautics commissions in those of Fair- 
field and Jasper." Some half-dozen states enacted legislation establishing 
or authorizing the establishment of county purchasing agents or commis- 
sions,# ' 

Office Consolidation and Abclitton. Several states took action looking 

_toward the consolidation or abclition of specified local offices. The Florida 
legislature proposed a constitutional amendment, to be submitted to - 
popular vote in 1944, which would consolidate specified offices in Dade 
(Miami) and Orange (Orlando) counties. Georgia abolished the office of 


® General Laws cf Alabama, 19¢8, p. 587; Acts and Joint Resolutions of South 
Carolina, 1943, no. 97; General and Special Laws of Texas, 1943, ch. 330. The office of 
county service officer had been established in certain other South Carolina counties 
by earlier legislation. ; 

10 Laws of South Dakota, 1943, ch. 42; Laws of Utah, 1943, ch. 6; Sesston Laws of 
Wyoming, 1943, ch. 26. 

1 Laws of Arizona, 1943, ch. 37; Statutes of California, 1943 (1st extra sess.), 
ch. 1; ibid. (2nd extra sess.), ch. 1; Revised Statutes of New Jersey, 1943 Cumulative 
Supplement, sec. 40: 39-2; Session Laws and Resolutions of North Carolina, 1943, 
chs. 403, 645; Oregon Laws, 1948, ch. 140; Acts and Joint Resolutions of South Caro- 
_ dina, 1943, nos. 80, 81, 96, 169; Lows of South Dakota, 1943, ch. 169; Wisconsin 
Session Laws, 1943, ch. 9. 8 See infra, “Purchasing.” 
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county treasurer in Macon county, and empowered the county governing 
board to designate one or more banks as county depositories and disburs- 
ing agents." 

Justice of the peace continued to be the local office, abolition of which 
was most generally sought. Georgia’s constitution was amended to confer 
upon the general assembly authority to abolish justice courts and the 
office of justice of the peace in Glynn county. If the legislative body exer- 
cises this power, it may either establish some other court or court system 
in lieu of the justice courts or confer their jurisdiction upon other existing 
courts. Tennessee established courts of genéral sessions to replace justice 
of thé peace courts in Carter, Giles, and Lawrence counties. Wisconsin 
gave first legislative approval to a proposed constitutional amendment 
which would abolish the office of Justice oi the peace within the city of 
Milwaukee. 

Nomination to Office. The Alabama legislature proposed a constitutional 
amendment which, if ratified, will require that all nominations to county 
offices made by political.parties casting more than 25 per cent of the entire 
vote in the last county election be made by primary election. In North 
Carolina, on the other hand, the counties of Graham and Macon were 
exempted from the provisions of the state primary law. Henceforth, 
nominations for county offices in those counties will be made in county 
conventions. 

Term of Office. Efforts to lengthen the terms.of county officers as pre- 
scribed in state constitutions were made in three states by legislative 
submission of proposed constitutional amendments. Montana’s legislature 
resubmitted, with minor changes, a proposed amendment which had been 
once defeated by the voters in 1942, to lengthen from two to four years 
the term of office of county attorneys and justices of the peace, as well as 
the maximum term which may be provided for county and other local 
offices established by statute. Other proposals for constitutional amend- 
ment which were given legislative approval would increase the term of 
county commissioners in Florida from two to four years, and that of Ala- 
bama sheriffs from four years to six.! In Indiana, on the other hand, pro- 
posals for constitutional amendments to lengthen the terms of various 


13 General Acts and Resolutions of Florida, 1948, p. 1188; Acts and Resolutions of 
Georgia, 1943, p. 1078. 

1 Acts and Resolutions of Georgia, 1943, p. 33; Wisconsin Session Lows, 1943, 
p. 999; M. H. Satterfield, note in National Municipal Review, Vol. 32, pp. 213-214 
(Apr., 1943). 

18 General Laws of Aina 1943, p. 310; Session Laws and Resolutions of North 
- Carolina, 1943, ch. 349. 

18 General Laws of Alabama, 1943, p. 344; General Acts and Resolutions of Florida, 
1943, p. 1129; Laws, Resolutions, and Memorials of Montana, 1943, ch. 232. 
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county offices, which had been given first legislative approval in 1941," 
failed to receive the second approval necessary to bring about their sub- 
mission for ratification. 

Military Leave. Idaho and Tennessee aiad legislation to provide for 
the granting of leave of absence to county officers while serving in the 
armed forces. The Idaho statute authorizes boards of county commis- 
sioners to grant to any elective or appointive officer who is absent from 
his office by reason of being a member of the armed forces a leave of ab- 
sence for a period not extending beyond the date of the next general 
election. Similar leave may aleo be granted to officers who are absent by 
reason of official call to service in civilian war work. Tennessee specifically 
provides that induction of a county officer into military service shall not 
operate to create a permanent vacancy in his office, but that such officer 
shall-be entitled, upon his return from service, to resume the duties of the 
office for any unexpired part of the term for which he was elected. In 
neither state is a county officer entitled to receive any salary from the 
county during the period of his absence.1® 

Reéligibility to Office. The Illinois legislature proposed an amendment to 
the state constitution which would eliminate the present provision making 
incumbents of the offices of county treasurer and sheriff ineligible to suc- 
ceed themselves, while Wisconsin gave first legislative approval to a pro- 
posed amendment to permit sheriffs to serve more than two successive 
two-year terms.!? 

Compensation of Officers. The legislature of Wyoming proposed a con- 
stitutional amendment which, if approved by the voters, will remove 
existing constitutional limitations upon the amounts of county salaries. 
Under the proposed amendment, the legislature would have full authórity 
to fix the salaries of county officers, subject only to the requirement that 
they shall ‘be in proportion to the value of the services rendered andthe 
duties performed.” Oklahoma enacted a new state-wide salary law for 
county officers under which counties are classified on the basis of popula-. 
tion and assessed- valuation and salaries graduated accordingly. The 
charter of Sacramento county, California, was amended to provide that 
justices of the peace and constables shall be compensated by salaries only, 
and that such salaries shall be fixed by the board.of county supervisors.”° 
A considerable number of states granted temporary or Permaneoys increases 
in the salaries of county piioers and employees. n 


1 See this Ravmw, Vol. 20, p. 1112. 

18 General Laws of Ideko, 1943, ch. 66; Public Acts of Tennessee, 1948, ch. 4. 

19 Laws of TUinois, 1943, Vol. 2, p. 392; Wisconsin Session Laws, 1943, p. 1006: 

30 Statutes of California, 1948, p. 3163; Session Laws of Oklahoma, 1943, p. 39; 
Session Laws of Wyoming, 1943, p. 167.- 

2 See infra, “Personnel Administration.” 
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County and Town Executives. Legislative interest in manager govern- 
ment at the county and town levels seemed less pronounced than for some 
years past, but was not wholly wanting. The Oregon legislature approved 
a proposed amendment to the state constitution which, if given popular ° 
ratification, will permit the enactment of legislation authorizing counties 
to adopt the manager form of government. It is provided that, upon adop- 
tion of manager government by any county pursuant to such law, any 
and all county offices, whether established by the constitution or by stat- 
ute, may be abolished and their powers and duties vested in an elective 
commission and a manager elected or appointed as provided by law.” A 
proposed amendment to the Wisconsin constitution which was given 
first legislative approval would, if ultimately adopted, make possible the 

. enactment of an optional county-manager law in that state. f 

Manager government was adopted during the year by the three Maine 
towns of Blaine, Monticello, and Norway. The town of Bloomfield, Con- 
necticut, which in 1942 voted to abandon manager government effective 
January 1, 1944, in 1943 decided to retain its manager charter.* 

Personnel Administration. Three populous counties were provided with 
civil service systems by their respective state legislatures. These were 
Fulton county (Atlanta) in Georgia, Duval (Jacksonville) in Florida, 
and Davidson (Nashville) in Tennessee. Wisconsin provided that civil 
service systems for county employees might be established by county 
boards of supervisors.* In the Minnesota counties of Ramsey (St. Paul) 
and §t. Louis (Duluth), civil service systems established in 1942 seemed 
to be getting off to a good start. The county governing boards of both- 
counties adopted employee classification plans prepared by their respec- 
tive civil service commissions. The Ramsey county board also adopted a. 
salary standardization plan; but in St. Louis county a salary plan pre- 
pared by the commission had not yet been approved by the county 
board at the year’s end.” 

More noteworthy than the establishment of the merit system in ad- 
ditional jurisdictions were developments during the year in particular 


2 Oregon Laws, 1943, p. 733. z See infra, “Optional Forms of Government.” 

H Grace L. Geer, “‘Counoil-Manager Government,” Municipal Year Book, 1944, 
pp. 299—302. 

% Special Acts of Florida, 1943, p. 208; Acts and Resolutions of Georgia, 1948, 
p- 971; M. H. Satterfield, loc. cit. 

2s Wisconsin Session Laws, 1943, ch. 186. A Wisconsin statute of 1939 authorizing 
the establishment of county civil service systems ky initiative and referendum was 
held unconstitutional by the state supreme court i in Marshall v. Dane County Board, 
238 Wis. 57,294 N. W. 496 (1940). : 

27 Firat ‘Annual Report of the Civil Service Department of Ramsey County, Min- 
nesota’ (mimeo.); Report of St. Louis County, Minnesota, Civil Service Commission 
to Board of County Commissioners, Mar. 20, 1944 (mimeo.). 
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phases of personnel administration. One such phase is that of providing 
for public employees systems of retirement on pension. Several states in 
1943 either authorized local governmental units to‘place their employees 
under state-wide retirement systems or empowered them to set up local 
systems. Pennsylvania established a municipal employees’ retirement 
system which any county, township, city, borough, or institution district 
may join either by action of its tax-levying body or by popular vote. 
. The system is to be administered by a board consisting of the secretary 
of the commonwealth (as chairman), the state treasurer, one member 
appointed by the governor to represent the public, and two employees 
of participating local governments appointed by the governor from nomi- 
nations made by associations of county and municipal taxing officials. In 
Colorado, school districts and any “city and county” (i.e., Denver) were. 
. authorized, at their option, to place their employees under the state re- 
tirement fund. Wisconsin provided that pension systems for county em- 
ployees might be established by county boards of supervisors; and Michi- 
gan county boards were empowered to purchase or participate in the cost 
of group retirement annuities for county employees. Special legislative 
acts established pension systems for the employees of New. Hanover 
county, North Carolina; Essex county, New Jersey; and Davidson county, 
Tennessee. An amendment to the Georgia constitution empowers the 
general assembly to enact legislation authorizing the county of Richmond 
(Augusta) to establish a retirement and pension system for county s em- 
ployees.?® 

Three’ states—Alabama, Michigan, and Minnesota—empowered coun- 
ties to provide group insurance for their employees. All included life and 
hospitalization in the types of coverage which may be provided, while 
Michigan and Minnesota included also health and accident coverage. The 
Alabama and Minnesota statutés provide for coverage of officers as well 
as employees, but in either case of only such thereof as elect to ‘participate 
in the system. In Alabama, at least 75 per cent of a county’s officer and 
employee personnel must elect to participate before an insurance plan 
may ‘become effective. The Minnesota statute requires that premiums on 
the insurance provided be paid through deductions from the salaries of 
participants. Alabama, on the other hand, provides that the county ` 
governing body may pay such part of the premium as it may determine, 


28 Laws of Colorado, 1943, ch. 149; Acts and Resolutions of Georgia, 1943, p. 48; 
Michigan Statutes Annotated (Callaghan and Company), 1943 Cumulative Supple- 
ment, sec. 5.333(1); Revised Statutes of New Jersey, 1943 Cumulative Supplement, 
secs. 43: 10-18.1 to 43: 10-18.25; Session Laws and Resolutions of North Carolina, 
1943, ch. 669; Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes, 1943 Cumulative Supplement, secs. 
53: 371.1 to 53: 371.25; Wisconsin Sesston Laws, 1943, ch. 186; M. H. Satterfield, 
loc. cit. 
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and deduct the remainder from the salaries of participants. The Michigan 
law applies to employees only, and stipulates that counties may provide 
the insurance either with or without employee participation in the cost 
thereof.?* 
Yet another type of’ financial protection to county personnel was 
` authorized by Ohio and Iowa in the form of liability insurance. The Ohio 
statute provides that any board of county commissioners may purchase a 
policy or policies insuring officers and employees of the county against 
liability on account of damage or injury to persons or property occasioned 
by the operation of motor vehicles owned or operated by the county. Iowa 
authorizes county boards of supervisors to purchase, up to specified 
amounts, liability and property damage insurance covering county em- 
ployees “while in the performance of their duties and operating an auto- 
mobile, truck, road grader, machinery, or other vehicles owned by the 
- county.”?? 

In-service training for local officers and employees continued to make 
progress. The Institute of Local and State Government of the University 
of Pennsylvania inaugurated a new program of free in-service training for 
a limited number of state, county, city, borough, and township officials. 
In North Carolina, the educational work conducted among local officials 
by the Institute of Government, now a part of the Extension Service of 
the University of North Carolina, was reported to be raising appreciably 
the standards of county and city administration in that state.*! 

Recognizing the currently decreased purchasing power of the salary 
dollar, more than a dozen state legislatures provided for increases in the 
compensation of some or all county officers and employees. Most af the 
laws enacted were of general application, although a few applied to speci- 
fied counties only. In some instances the increments were granted directly 
by the statutes, while in others the legislature merely empowered the 
county governing authorities to grant increases. Though in some states 
the increases granted were without time limitation, in a majority of the 
states concerned they were of a temporary nature. Where time limits were 


3° General Laws of Alabama, 1943, p. 154; Michigan Statutes Annotated, 1943 
Cumulative Supplement, sec. 5.333(1); Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, 1944 Supple- 
ment, sec. 254-88. Hillsborough county, Florida, was authorised, upon majority 
vote of the teachers in the county, to provide group insurance for teachers and em- 
ployees of the public schools and to contribute to the premiums therefor. General 
Acts and Resolutions of Florida, 1943, p. 336. 

30 Acts and Joint Resolutions of Iowa, 1943, y 167; Page’s Ohio General Code, 
1943 Cumulative Supplement, sec. 2412-3. f ; 
_ “4H, M. Olmsted, note in National Municipal Review, Vol. 33, pp. 35-36 (Jan., 
1944); Paul W. Wager, “A North Carolina Experiment,” bid., pp. 75-80 (Feb., 
1944). On the North Carolina Institute, see also J. P. McEvoy, “Don’t Shoot Your 
Sheriff: Teach Him,” Reader’s Digest, Vol. 43 (Oct., 1943), pp. 21-25. 
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imposed, they were most often in the form of a fixed date upon which the 
increase, or the power of the county to grant the increase, would expire. 
This date usually falls sometime within the first half of 1945, which fact 
will operate virtually to require 1945 legislative sessions to reconsider the 
necessity for the increases. The Pennsylvania law provides that the power 
‘of counties to pay additional compensation shall continue during the 
emergency ‘and until the expiration of the fiscal year next following the 
cessation of hostilities.” 

Milwaukee county, Wisconsin, joined with the city of Milwaukee and 
three other governmental units of the Milwaukee metropolitan area {the 
public school system, vocational school, and sewerage commission) in 
adopting a uniform plan for an annual cost-of-living adjustment in the 
salaries of their employees. Over 13,000 employees of the five local units 
concerned were affected by the plan.” 


DI. FUNCTIONS 


Numerous Statuts, some of general application and others local in 
nature, were enected during the year to augment the governmental powers 
of counties. Some of these laws merely conferred upon additional counties 
power to perform functions which, as in the case of planning and zoning, 
had already firmly established themselves as appropriate objects of county 
activity elsewhere. Other powers conferred, such as those of providing war 
housing, civilian defense, and veteran service, had been accorded previous 
recognition as county functions only recently, if at all, ` 

Predatory Animal Control. Though payment of bounties for the killing 
of predatory animals is not a novel county function, it is of interest that ` 
four western states—Wyoring, Montana, Utah, and South Dakota—in 
1943 established comprehensive systems of predatory animal control 
' through the bounty system.™ For this purpose, Wyoming created special 
county-wide predatory-animal districts with their own governing boards; 
predatory-animal control boards were established within the county 


a For representative statutes providing for increased compensation, see Laws 
of Illinois, 1943, Vol. 1, pp. 749, 754; Acts and Joint Resolutions of Iowa, 1943, ch. 
168; Kansas Session Laws, 1943, ch. 162; Laws of Marpland, 1943, chs. 122, 705, 
826, 836; Laws, Resolutions, and Memorials of Montana, 1943, ch. 169; Session Laws 
and Resolutions af North Carolina, 1948, chs. 334, 463; Laws of North Dakota, 
1943, ch. 113; Oregon Laws, 1943, chs. 87, 104, 184, 230, 431; Purdon’s Pennsylvania 
Statutes, 1943 Cumulative Supplement, sec. 53: 289.1; Laws of South Dakota, 1943, ` 
chs. 28, 29, 121; Laws of Utah, 1943, ch. 30; Wisconsin Session Laws, 1943, ch. 94. 

# Ovid B. Blix and Norman N. Gill, “Milwaukee Local Governments Join in 
Salary Adjustment Plan,” National. Municipal Review, Vol. 32, pp. 482-485 (Oct., 
1943); note in Public Management, Vol. 25, pp. 273-274 (Sept., 1943). 

* Destruction of meat, wool, and fowl by coyotes alone in 1943 is estimated to 

` have cost from ten to fifteen million dollars. See O. A. Fitagerald, “Every Hand 
Against Him,” Country Gentleman, Vol. 114, no. 2, pp. 17, 58-59 (Feb., 1944).- 
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governmental set-up in Utah and in South Dakota counties west of the 
Missouri river; while administration of the bounty program is vested in 
the board of county commissioners in Montana and in South Dakota 
counties east of the Missouri. The animals for the killing of which bounties 
are provided: are those which, in the states concerned, most commonly 
prey upon domestic livestock—especially sheep—and upon poultry. Those 
specifically mentioned in the various statutes include wolves, coyotes, 
mountain lions, lynx cats, bobcats, and foxes. In every instance the 
bounty program is to be financed from a special fund derived from levies 
upon livestock or poultry the protection of which is sought. Thus Wyo- . 
ming provides for an ad valorem tax on sheep, Utah for such a tax on 
sheep and turkeys, South Dakota for a head tax on sheep, and Montana 
for a license fee imposed upon the owning of sheep, which fee is to be 
graduated ‘according to the number of head cwned. Such tax lévies or 
` fees are to be imposed, in all cases, by the board of county commissioners.™ 

Conservation and Agriculture. In the South Carolina counties of Chéster 
and Florence, newly-established county forestry boards were required to 
work with the state forestry commission and the state forester in the pro- - 
tection of forest lands and the promotion of reforestation. Onondagacounty, . 

. New York, was reported to have been buying up, over a period of several 
years, abandoned farm lands for development as forest preserves and out- 
door recreation areas. More than two million trees have been secured 
free from state nurseries:and planted in these areas. In Florida, Columbia 
county was empowered to construct water dams for the conservation of © 
fish and the prevention of erosion. County boards in South Dakota were 
authorized, upon petition by the landowners concerned, to organize weed 
control districts to codperate with the state secretary of agriculture in the 
control and eradication of noxious weeds. The boards of county commis- 
sioners in the North Carolina counties of Currituck, Hyde, Pasquotank, 
and ‘Tyrrell were empowered to institute county-wide vaccination pro- 
grams for the prevention of hog cholera.* 

Health. Ilinois arid Nebraska passed enabling acts authorizing the es- 
tablishment of county or district health departments for the employment 
of full-time, qualified health personnel. Health departments under full- 
time directors were established in the South Carolina counties of Sumter 


3: Laws, Resolutions, and Memorials of Montana, 1943, ch. 206; Laws of South 
Dakota, 1943, chs. 42, 43; Laws of Utah, 1943, ch. 6; Session Laws of Wyoming, 1943, 
ch. 36. The control programs are mandatory upon all counties, except that in Mon- 
tana and in the eastern counties of South Dakota they become mandatory ng upon 
petition of the sheep-owners of the respective counties. 

% Special Acts of Florida, 1943, p. 127; Session Laws and Resolutions of North 
Carolina, 1943, chs. 199, 868, 698; Acts and Joint Resolutions of South Carolina, 
1943, nos. 80, 81; Laws of South Dakota, 1948, ch. 312; note in Public Management, 
Vol. 25, p. 367 (Dec., 1943). - 
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and York. The board of commissioners of Dade county (Miami), Florida, 
was authorized to, establish, upon petition and after a public hearing, 
districts for the collection and disposal of garbage and other forms of 
waste in built-up communities not having municipal garbage and waste 
disposal service. The county board may enter into contracts for the collec- 
tion and disposal of garbage and waste in such districts, and may assess 
and collect fees from householders and others served. New Mexico made it 
_ the duty of the county school superintendent in each county to see that all 
children in his county, of school age and under eight years, are immunized 
against diphtheria. Illinois counties were charged with the duty of pro- 
viding funds for the treatment of persons afflicted with cancer or tumor 
who are unable to pay for their own treatment. By the end of 1943, 133 
counties had adopted the model ordinance and code regulating eating and 
drinking establishments recommended by the United States Public 
Health Service, and 137 counties had adopted the standard milk ordinance 
and code.*? 

Public Works. Legislation relating to the current acquisition and op-, 
eration of public works by counties was quite limited. Oregon authorized 
counties and other political subdivisions of the state, individually, jointly, 
or in codperation with the federal government, to acquire and maintain 
aviation fields or airports. The South Carolina counties of Fairfield and 
Jasper were provided with aéronautics commissions empowered to acquire 
necessary land and to canstruct and maintain airports thereon. Michigan 
‘counties were authorized to acquire ferries to be maintained and operated 
as parts of their county highway systems, with the provision that ferry 
service may be furnished free to the public or tolls exacted. County boards 
in Minnesota, were empowered to make appropriations for the improve- 
ment and maintenance of abandoned or neglected cemeteries; and an Ili- 
nois law authorized counties, upon approvel in a popular referendum, to 
recondition and restore neglected cemeteries and to levy a special tax 
therefor.*’ Of considerably more potential significance than these various 
statutes was the legislation enacted in a goodly number of states enabling 
counties io plan and finance postwar public-works programs. 

Planning and Zoning. Legislation and activities of the year in the field 
of county planning were concerned, for the most part, with planning of 


37 General Acts and Resolutions of Florida, 1943, p. 127; Laws of TUinois, 1943, 
` Vol. 1, pp. 539, 548; Laws of Nebraska, 1948, ch. 152; Laws of New Mexico, 1948, 
ch. 50; Acts and Joint Resolutions of South Carolina, 1943, nos. 108, 195; George St. 
J. Perrott, “Health Developments in 1943,” Municipal Year Book, 1944, pp. 354- 
358. 

38 Laws of Illinois, 1948, Vol. 1, p. 266; Michigan Statutes Annotated, 1843 
Cumulative Supplement, secs. 9.1381(1) ff; Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, 1944 Sup- 
plement, sec. 659-61; Oregon Laws, 1948, ch. 290; Acts and Joint Resolutions of 
South Carolina, 1943, nos. 96, 169. 

39 Sea infra, “Planning and Zoning,” “Postwar Reserve Funds.” 
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the “postwar” variety. The planning commission of San Mateo county, 
California, was reported to have prepared a postwar public-works pro- 
gram for submission to the board of supervisors. Shelby county, Tennes- 
see, and the city of Memphis were developing joint plants for a current 
and postwar public improvement program which included slum-clearance 
projects, new schools, libraries, medical clinics, street improvements, 
flood control, and dock and wharf improvements. In the same state, Knox 
county and the city of Knoxville were reported to have created a joint plan- 
ning committee to select projects for development after the war’? The 
North Carolina legislature created for New Hanover county and the city 
of Wilmington a committee on postwar planning for economic stability. 
Arizona counties were empowered to create planning boards, or to author- 
ize existing county departments or agencies, ‘to formulate, develop and 
annually revise a capital budget and schedule and make preliminary plans 
and surveys for a long-range, postwar program of local public works proj- 
ects for execution and construction.” California provided state aid to 
counties for the preparation of plans, surveys, and specifications for post- 
war highway-construction projects.“ Statutes enacted in several states to 
empower counties to establish postwar reserve funds for public construc- 
tion® envisage both financial planning and physical planning of the proj- 
ects to be constructed. 

General zoning powers were conferred upon Dade (Miami) and Duval 
(Jacksonville) counties in Florida; and upon the counties of, Cobb and 
` DeKalb, both adjacent to Fulton (Atlanta), in Georgia. The Georgia 
county of Decatur, was empowered to establish air-space safety zones 
around airports, and to restrict and regulate the erection of structures 
therein. Michigan enacted new county and township rural zoning acts to 
supplant existing legislation.4 

War Housing. Arizona counties, and county housing authorities in 
Alabama; were empowered to provide housing facilities for persons en- 
gaged in war industries or activities, and to codperate with the federal 
government in such undertakings. South Dakota counties were also au- 
thorized, acting through county housing commissions, to codperate with 
the federal government in war housing activities. A novel North Carolina 
statute empowers Wilson county and the town of Wilson jointly to provide 


40 Elwyn A. Mauck, notes in National Municipal Review, Vol. 32, pp. 343, 460, 
628 (June, Sept., Dec., 1943). 

“| Laws of Arizona, 1943, ch. 37; Statutes of California, 1943 (reg. sess. 88), ch. SBs; 
Session Laws and Resolutions of North Carolina, 1943, ch. 544. 

4 See infra, “Postwar Reserve Funda.” 

i General Acts and Resolutions of Florida, 1943, p. 924; Acts and Resolutions of 
Georgia, 1943, pp. 902, 928, 930; Michigan Statutes Annoiaied, 1943 Cumulative- 
Supplement, secs. 5.2961(1) ff, 5.2063(1) ff. A zoning law enacted in 1939 for Clay- 
ton county, Georgia, was repealed. Acts and Resolutions of Georgia, 1943, p. 891. 
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quarters for the housing, entertainment, and recreation of transient mem- ` 
bers of the United States armed forces.“ 

Veteran Service. Among the newer county functions, one which prom- 
ises to be of particular significance during the postwar period is that of 
aiding veterans in securing benefits to which they may be entitled by law 
- a8 a result of their service in the armed forces. Many ex-service men and 
their dependents will be unfamiliar with the statutory provisions enacted 
in their behalf, and, in order that they may neither fail to be advised with ` 
respect to the benefits due them nor have those benefits reduced through 
fees for unnecessary legal counsel, it seems appropriate to provide some 
officially-constituted agency to supply any necessary assistance, especially’ 
in those cases which are relatively simple in nature. 

To this end, Texas authorized any county ta establish a veterans county 
service office, and to appoint a service officer and as many assistant of- 
ficers as necessary; Alabama provided that any county may establish the 
office of county service commissioner; and South Carolina established . 
the office of county service officer in Chesterfield county.“ In general, it 
is the function of these various service officers to assist resident veterans 
of the county, as well as their relatives, dependents, and beneficiaries, in 
preparing and presenting claims for any compensation, hospitalization, 
insurance, or other benefits to which they may be entitled by law. The 
Alabama law mentions only claims arising under federal law, while the 
Texas and South Carolina statutes specifically provide for the rendering of 
assistance with respect to claims against either the federal or state govern- 
ment. Texas makes it the specific duty of the county service officer to 
defeat unjust claims as well as to aid in the collection of valid claims. An 
additional duty of the Chesterfield county officer is that of aiding vet- 
`- erans in securing employment.* 

Law Libraries. The county law library is asomine more and more com- 
mon. These libraries are established and maintained primarily for the use 
> of lawyers and the judges of the various courts in the county, but are 
_ open also, at least in most instances, to such members of the general 

public as'have occasion to use them. In 1943, Texas established county law 
libraries in some counties of the state and provided that they be financed 
by the assessment and collection, as a part of the costs, of the sum of one 
dollar in each civil case, other than suits for delinquent taxes, filed in the 
county or district courts. It was further provided that certain other Texas 


“ General Laws of Alabama, 1948, p. 429; Laws of Arizona, 1948, ch. 48; Session < 
Laws and Resolutions of North Carolina, 1943, ch. 5; Laws of South Dakota, 1943, 
ch. 169. 

ts See supra, “New Offices.” i 

“ General Laws of Alabama, 1943, p. 587; Acts and Joint Resolutions of South 
Carolina, 1943, no. 97; General and Special Laws of Texas, 1943, ob. 380. 
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counties may establish such libraries by action of their respective govern- 
ing bodies. McDowell county in North Carolina was likewise authorized 
to establish a law library to be financed from fees. Washington broadened 
the scope of her law providing for county law libraries to embrace several 
classes of counties not previously included.” 

Police Power. Several states enacted legislation broadening the police 
power of counties. The board of commissioners of any Idaho county may 
now regulate the use of real property within five miles of any United 
States military or naval reservation and not within any incorporated 
municipality. The board is empowered to determine what, businesses may 
be conducted within such areas, and may prohibit the conducting therein 
of any business which it finds to be detrimental to the general welfare. 
County and township boards in Michigan were authorized to prescribe, 
in unincorporated areas, minimum construction requirements of dwellings, 
buildings, and structures; and to designate the manner in which, and the 
type of materials of which, dwellings, buildings, and structures shall here- 


` after be erected or altered. Washington provided that counties may adopt 


standard building codes and fire regulations applicable to all or any part 
of their respective counties not situated within any incorporated city or 
town. In the same state, the general police power of counties was enlarged 
by the enactment of a law empowering boards of county commissioners 
“to make and eriforcé, by appropriate resolutions or ordinances, all such 
police and sanitary regulations as are not in conflict with state law, and 
provide that any violation of such regulations, ordinances, or resolutions 
shall constitute a misdemeanor.” County boards in Wisconsin were em- 
powered to enact blackout ordinances. By an act effective six months 
after cessation of the present war, second-class counties in Pennsylvania 
were authorized to enact smoke ordinances. St. Louis county, Missouri, 
was empowered to adopt rules and regulations, as prepared by the county 
health commissioner, for the licensing, catching, impounding, and destruc- 
tion of dogs, and for the impounding and destruction of other domestic 
animals exposed to or infected with rabies. Such reguiations, however, are 


not to be effective in any municipality within the county which has 


adopted its own system of rabies control.‘® 
Microfilming of Records. A recent innovation in the method of perform- 
ing the traditional county function of recording legal documents is that 


41 Session Laws and Resolutions of North Carolina, 1948, ch. 283; General and 
Special Laws of Texas, 1948, ch. 192; Sesston Laws of Washington, 1943, ch. 195. 

48 General Laws of Idaho,. 1948, ch. 188; Michigan Statutes Annotated, 1948 
Cumulative Supplement, secs. 5.2964(1) ff, 5.2973(1) f; Laws of Missouri, 1943, 
p. 827; Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes, 1943 Cumulative Supplement, sec. 16:4061; 
Session Laws of Washington, 1943, chs. 199, 204; Wisconsin Session Laws, 1943, 
ch. 134. 
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of the microfilming process. The reproduction of records on microfilm and 
the ultimate destruction of the originals greatly reduces the space required 
for record storage and at the same time, through use of appropriate pro- 
jection apparatus, keeps the records readily available for examination. IHi- 
nois, by 1943 legislation, provided that any county officer or cours clerk - 
may, with the consent of the county board, cause any or all public records, 
papers, or documents kept by him to be photographed, microphoto- 
graphed, or otherwise reproduced on film. The film used must comply with 
the minimum standards of quality approved for permanent photographic 
records by the United States Bureau of Standards. The law provides that 
any such reproduction shall be deemed to be an original record for all 
purposes, including introduction in evidence in all courts or administrative 
agencies. After ten years, the originals of photographed records, papers, 
and documents may be destroved. The Florida legislature, by special act, 
authorized the clerk of the circuit court of Alachua county to use the 
photographic process for recording any and all instruments filed for 
record. Microfilm recording was reported as being in use in Cook county, 
Illinois (under the enabling legislation just noted), and in the California 
counties of Alameda and San Diego.* ' 
Functional Consolidation. The authorization and practice of codperative 
performance of particular functions by two or more units of local govern- 
ment continued to make progress. Though the special district continues 
to be of importance as a means of such coöperation, the “contractual” 
variety of functional consolidation seems to be steadily gaining in favor. 
Three states—Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Nevada—passed enabling 
_acts of broad scope empowering local units to enter into agreements for 
the joint performance of functions. The Minnesota statute, which is the 
most comprehensive of the three, provides that two or more governmental 
units (defined as including all cities, villages, boroughs, counties, towns, 
and schcol districts) may, by agreement entered into through action of 
their governing bodies, jointly exercise any power common to the contract- 
ing parties, Pennsylvania authorized townships to codperate, through joint 
agreements, with other townships, cities of the third class, boroughs, or 
incorporated towns “‘in the exercise and in the performance of their respec- 
tive governmental powers, duties, and functions relating to the public 
health, recreation, zoning and municipal planning, and in carrying into 
effect provisions of law relating to said subjects which are common to 
all of such joining municipalities, and which each may, under existiny 
law, separately exercise and perform.” Nevada empowered the countg 
commissioners of any county and the city ‘council of any city within - 
such county to enter into. codperative agreements with each other for 
General Acts and Resolutions of Florida, 1943, p. 148; Laws of Illinois, 1943, 
Vol. 1, p. 1055; note in Public Management, Vol. 25, p. 245 (Aug., 1943). 
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the joint use of “county and city personnel, equipment, and facilities, 
including sewer systems, drainage systems, street lighting systems, fire 
alarm systems, sewage disposal plants, playgrounds, parks, and recreation 
facilities, and public buildings constructed by or under the supervision of 
the county commissioners or the city council of the vee and city con- 
cerned,’’6¢ 
Ilinois, Nebraska, and Kansas provided that two or more counties 
may codperate in establishing joint health departments. The laws of 
Kansas and Nebraska also authorized the creation of city-county depart- 
ments. California provided that a county water authority may be incor- 
` porated by any two or more public agencies, contiguous or otherwise, . 
within any county. “Public agency” is defined as any municipal corpora- 
tion; water, utility, or irrigation district; or any other public corporation 
of the state having power to acquire and distribute water. A water author- 
ity established under the act is empowered to construct and maintain 
water works and facilities; acquire water and water rights; and sell and 
deliver water at wholesale for municipal, domestic, and other beneficial 
uses. Participating public agencies have a preferential right to purchase 
water from the authority for distribution.™ 
Michigan empowered any two or more counties, metropolitan dis- 
tricts, cities, villages, and/or townships to contract either (I) for the joint 
ownership and operation of sewage-disposal facilities or (2) for the fur- 
nishing of such facilities by one or more of the local governmental units 
concerned to one or more others. Texas provided that any county may 
join with any city or town therein in establishing and operating hospitals; 
and that any two or more counties may join in employing a veterans 
.service officer. Counties and other political subdivisions in Oregon were 
authorized to codperate in acquiring and maintaining airports or aviation 
fields. Alabama provided that two or more contiguous counties may join 
in establishing a regional housing authority. Indiana extended to any- 
county the power, previously enjoyed only by counties with poor farms 
having an indigent population of ten or less, to discontinue its poor farm 
and contract with another county maintaining a farm for the care of its 
poor. Wisconsin towns were authorized to codperate with other towns, or 
‘ cities or villages, in establishing joint fire departments.” 


59 Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, 1944 Supplement, secs. 1933-101 to 1933-107; 
Statutes of Nevada, 1948, ch. 94; Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes, 1943 Cumulative 
Supplement, secs. 53: 2900.1 to 53: 2900.6. 

5 Statutes of California, 1943 (reg. seas.), ch. 545; Laws of Ilinois, 1943, Vol. 1, 
p. 548; Kansas Session Laws, 1943, oh. 223; Laws of Nebraska, 1943, ob. 152. 

8 General Laws of Alabama, 1943, p. 512; Laws of Indiana, 1943, ch. 65; Michigan 
Statutes Annotated, 1943 Cumulative Supplement, secs. 5.2769(1), 5.2769(2); Oregon 
Laws, 1948, ch. 290; General and Special Laws of Texas, 1943, chs. 330, 383: Wis- 
consin Session Laws, 1948, ch. 407. 
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Some: instances may be noted in which funstionat consolidation has 
recently been effected. City-county health departments, serving both ur- 
ban and rural areas of the county, have been established by Knox county 
and the city of Knoxville in Tennessee; by Clark county, Tennessee, and ` 
thé city of Winchester; and by Dade county, Florida, and the cities of - 
` Miami, Miami Beach, and Coral Gables. Oakland county, Michigan, 
has entered into a joint agreement with eight cities, a village, three town- 
ships, and the state for the construction and operation of facilities for the 
disposal of sanitary sewage. The project is being financed in part by a 
grant from the Federal Works Agency, and in part through the issuance 
of local revenue bonds, and will be administered, when completed, by 
Oakland county through the office of the county drain commissioner." 


, 


IV. FINANCE , 


Postwar Reserve Funds. In order to encourage public construction and 
employment in the postwar period, and at the same time to retard any in- 
flationary effect of current reductions in taxes, several states authorized 
counties and other local units to set up special reserve funds for use in the 
postwar period. Arizona counties were authorized to establish, and to 
levy an annual tax for, postwar public works reserve funds for financing 
long-range postwar programs of local public improvements and better- 
‘ments. Moneys in such funds are to be invested in such securities as are 
legal investments for other county funds. Maryland empowered counties 
to create ‘from ‘whatever source” construction funds for postwar capital 
improvements, deferred maintenance, and equipment replacement; and 
` to invest moneys in such funds in federal or state securities. The North 
‘Carolina legislature provided that any county may, with the approval of 
the state’s local government commission, establish a capital reserve fund. 
Such a fund may consist of moneys derived from various sources, including 
tax levies, sale of county property, and proceeds from insurance collected 
by reason of loss of property. The purposes for which withdrawals from 
the fund may be made are specified by the statute and include erection of 
various classes of county buildings, such as schoolhouses, courthouses, 
jails, homes for the aged, hospitals, and auditoriums; acquisition and im- 
provement of airports or landing fields, and of parks and playgrounds; 
retirement of outstanding indebtedness; and investment in bonds of the 
United States, the state of North Carolina, or the county. Hillsborough 
county, Florida, was authorized to esteblish a postwar construction 
' fund. The board of commissioners may transfer thereto any year-end SUr- 
plus moneys, and in addition may impose therefor a tax levy of not more 
8 Elwyn A. Mauok, notes in National Municipal Review, Vol. 32, pp. 472, 564 


(Sept., Nov., 1948), Vol. 33, p. 107 (Feb., 1944); E. M. Shafter and Jay F. Gibbs, , 
note in Public Management, Vol. 25, pp. 205-206 (July, 1943). 
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than one-half mill annually on real and personal property." The Rhode 
Island towns of Barrington, Hopkinton, and Westerly were empowered to ` 
establish reserve funds by action of their respective voters in financial 
town meeting. Such funds may be built up by transfer thereto of year-end 
surpluses,-by direct appropriations to the funds, or by both of those meth- 
ods, but may never exceed in amount five pèr cent of the assessed valua- 
tion of taxable property in the town. Moneys in the reserve funds are to” 
. be invested in government obligations or other securities as provided by 
law; and appropriations may be made therefrom only for capital expendi- 
tures or improvements or, in Barrington and Hopkinton, for temporary 
borrowing in anticipation of ‘taxes.55 
Investment in United States Bonds. At least six states—Alabama, Mary- 
land, Michigan, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Texas—authorized coun- 
ties to invest in federal securities funds not currently needed or usable for 
county purposes. The character of the funds which may be so invested is in 
some instances stated in broad ternis, such as “surplus funds” or “year- 
end balances,” while the provisions of other statutes are of a more specific 
nature. Thus the South Dakota law applies to “public funds which will 
not be needed during the current fiscal year to defray operating expenses” ; 
and the Tennessee statute authorizes the investment of not more than 
80 per cent of all county funds, including sinking funds, which will not 
be required for the purposes for which collected within six months from 
the date of investment. Most of the laws permit investment of the county 
funds concerned: in any bonds or other obligations of the United States 
government. Alabama, however, requires that the securities in which in- 
vestment is made be redeemable upon application; and South Dakota 
provides for investment only in specified classes of war savings bonds and 
other United States securities. Differing somewhat in nature from the laws 
just noted is a New Mexico statute providing that counties which have 
on hand funds, obtained from bond issues or other sources, for permanent 
improvements which cannot now be contructed because of the priorities 
and rationing program, may invest such funds in United States war bonds 
until such time as the federal restrictions making construction impossible 


‘ ghall have been removed." 


4 Laws of Arizona, 1943, ch. 37; Special Acts of Florida, 1943, p. 539; Laws of 
Maryland, 1948, ch. 686; Session Laws and Resolutions of North Carolina, 1943, 
oh. 593. 

& Acts and Resolves of Rhode Island, 1948, pp. 12, 28, 34. Cf. tbid., p. 51, authoria- 
ing the town of Cumberland to establish a public works reserve fund to be available 
for borrowing in anticipation of taxes or for the construction, maintenance, and 
improvement of public works. 

z General Laws of Alabama, 1948, p. 480; Laws of Maryland, 1943, ch. 78; Michi- 
gan Statutes Annotated, 1948 Cumulative Supplement, 00. 3.843(2); Laws of New 
Mezico, 1948, ch. 61; Laws of South Dakota, 1943, ch. 282; Public Acts of Tennessee, 
1948, ch. 23; General and Spectal Laws of Texas, 1943, ch. 321; : 
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Budgeting and Accounting. Budget systems were established, by special’ 
legislative acts, for Dade county, Florida; Chesterfield county, South 
Carolina; and the Tennessee counties of Lincoln, Robertson, and Ruther- 
ford.” A general law of North Dakota requires all counties of that state 
to adopt, by July 1, 1945, uniform accounting forms prepared by the 
state examiner. 

- Revenue and Tazation. Mobile county, Alabama, adopted a cigarette 
tax. Kansas increased from 18 to 373 the percentage of new revenue 
from the sale of cigarette revenue stamps which shall accrue to the coun- 
ties through ‘state distribution. Washington counties were authorized to 
levy anıl collect a tax on admissions. Nevada provided that any county 


in which is situated a water storage and hydroelectric project owned by 


the United States may bring suit against the state of Nevada in the dis- 
trict court of Ormsby county (seat of the state capital) to determine 
whether the plaintiff county is entitled to any part of the money derived 
from such federal project and paid to the state by the United States.’ 

Purchasing. Several states enacted legislation, in some instances of a 
general nature and in others of local application, looking toward the cen- 
tralization of county purchasing. Wisconsin provided that any county 
board may by ordinance require that the purchasing for any or all county 
offices, boards, departments, and commissions shall be done in such man- 
ner and by such agency as the county board may determine.® The board 
of commissioners of any South Dakota county was authorized to appoint 
one of its members to act with the county auditor and the county treas- 
urer a8 & purchasing committee. When such a committee has been estab- 
lished, all supplies for the regular counzy offices must be purchased 
through the committee. Nebraska provided that the county board of any 
county may, and that the board of Douglas county (Omaha) shall, employ 
a purchasing agent. Purchasing agents or commissions were provided by 
statutes of local application for Cook county (Chicago), Ilinois; St. Louis 
county (Duluth), Minnesota; Calhoun county, Alabama; and the Ten- 
nessee counties of DeKalb, Lincoln, McMinn, epee Rutherford, 
and Smith.® 


"7 General Acts and Resolutions of Florida, 1943, p. 366; Acts and Joint Rssoltie 
tions of South Carolina, 1948, no. 70; M. H. Satterfield, note in National Municipal: 
Review, Vol. 32, pp. 218-214 (Apr., 1943).. 

58 Laws of North Dakota, 1943, ch. 123. See infra, ‘“‘State-Local Relations.” 

8° Kansas Session Laws, 1948, ch. 305; Statutes of Nevada, 1943, ch. 181; Session 
Laws of Washington, 1943, ch. 269; M: unicipal Year Book, 1944, p. 250. 

‘© Wisconsin Session Laws, 1943, ch. 56. This provision had previously applied 
only to the counties of Dane and Milwaukee. Joseph W. Nicholson, “Municipal 
Purchasing,” Municipal Year Book, 1944, pp. 245-247. 

© Local Acts of Alabama, 1948, p. 227; Laws of Illinois, 1943, Vol. 1, p. 554; 
Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, 1944 Supplement, sec. 069-14; Laws of Nebraska, 1943, 
ch. 57;.Laws of South Dakota, 1943, ch. 44; M. H. Satterfield, loc. cit. ` 
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V. OPTIONAL FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


Wisconsin gave first legislative approval to a proposed constitutional ` 
amendment to eliminate the present requirement that the government of 
vall counties be “as nearly uniform as practicable.” By the terms of the 
proposed amendment, the legislature would be directed to provide op- 
tional systems of government which counties might adopt by popular 
vote. Under such optional forms of government, any or all county of- 
. fices, other than that of district attorney, might be abolished or might be 
filled by appointment rather than by popular election. The proposed 
amendment must be approved by the next legislature, meeting in 1945, 
before being submitted to the voters. 

A proposed amendment approved by the Oregon rine. wil, if 
ratified by the voters, enable the legislature of that state to enact an` 
optimal county-manager law.’ 


VI. INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Interlocal Relations. Interlocal codperation in the performance of gov- 
ernmental services is becoming more and more commonplace. Such co- 
operation most frequently takes some form of functional consolidation, 
and various examples of codperative action have been discussed under 
that heading. Two statutes concerning coöperation of a somewhat dif- 
ferent nature in the matter of fire protection seem, however, to deserve 
mention at this point. A Texas law applicable to the counties of Harris 
(Houston) and Dallas provides that the county may enter into an agree- 
ment with any incorporated town or village within its limits or with the 
residents of any unincorporated community (provided that such munici- 
pal corporation or unincorporated community has a volunteer fire depart- 
ment recognized by the state insurance commission) for supplying fire- 
fighting equipment to such corporation or community. The contracting 
corporation or community must agree to house the equipment, pay all 
costs of operation, and furnish operating personnel. The county, on its. 
part, is charged with keeping the equipment in good working condition 
and with making all necessary replacements and repairs. The Kansas legis- 
lature provided that, during an emergency, the firemen and officers of any 
township fire department may, together with necessary equipment, go or 
be sent beyond the territorial limits of the township, to any point within 
the state, to assist in meeting the emergency. While rendering extraterri- 
torial service under such circumstances, township firemen and officers are _ 
to be conclusively deemed as acting for a governmental purpose, and to 


€ Wisconsin Session Laws, 1943, p. 1085; Elwyn A. Mauck, note in National 
Municipal Review, Vol. 32, p. 459 (Sept., 1943). A similar proposal was once before 
given first approval by the Wisconsin legislature, only to be permitted to die in 4 
subsequent session. See this Review, Vol. 36, p. 1125. 

9 Bee supra, “County and Fown Executives.” : 
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enjoy all immunities from liability which they would enjoy within their 
own territorial limits. ; 
` State-Local Relations. There were no unusual developments in state- 
local relations during the year, though some legislation was enacted mak- 
ing new applications of familiar devices for state assistance and control. 
Of the various statutes of this nature, more were in the field of finance 
than in any other. North Dakota required that the state examiner prepare 
and furnish to county officers a manual of accounting and auditing pro- 
cedures, together with uniform accounting forms. It is made the duty of 
the state examiner to see that county officers adopt such systems of book- 
-keeping and accounting, and conform to such procedures, as he may pre- 
scribe. Michigan established a municipal finance commission, consisting 
of four state officers ex officio, to administer the provisions of a new 
“municipal finance act” regulating borrowing procedures and practices 
of counties, townships, and other local units," North Carolina’s statute - 
relating to county capital reserve funds stipulates that the establishment 
of any such fund, and the withdrawal of any money therefrom, shall be 
subject to approval by the local government commission, a state super- 
visory body.” In Indiana, the state department of inspection and super- 
vision of public offices was required to call annually a conference of 
county auditors and auditors-elect for the purpose of instructing the 
county officials in the proper use of state-prescribed forms and in the 
_ keeping of the records of the auditor’s office. In the same state, township 
assessors in townships having a population of over 5,000 were required to 
attend annual meetings called by the state board of tax commissioners— 
a requirement which has applied to county assessors'since 1919.°8 . 

Laws authorizing the establishment of consolidated local health depart- 
ments make approval of the state department of health prerequisite to 
the establishment of joint-county or city-county departments in Ne- 
braska, and any joint-county department in Illinois involving four or 
more counties. A Utah statute creating county predatory-animal control 
boards provided that such boards shall be appomted by the state board 
of agriculture. Weed-control districts in South Dakota, and predatory- 
animal districts in Wyoming, were authorized to codperate with appropri- 
ate state agencies in carrying out their programe.” Indiana provided for 
the codperation of state and county agencies in the study of township 
government.”° : 

“ Kansas Session Laws, 1948, ch. 169; General and Special Laws of Texas, 1943, 
ch. 336. > 

& Lows of North Dakota, 1943, ch. 123. See supra, “Budgeting and Accounting.” 

` Michigan Statutes Annotated, 1943 Cumulative Supplement, seos. 5.3188(1) f. 

©? Session Laws and Resolutions of North Carolina, 1943, ch. 593. See supra, 
“Postwar Reserve Funds.” t: Laws of Indiana, 1943, chs. 116, 188. : 

s Laws of Ilinois, 1943, Vol. 1, p. 548; Laws of Nebraska, 1943, ch. 152; Laws of | 
South Dakota, 1943, ch. 312; Laws of Utah, 1943, ch. 6; Session Laws of Wyoming, 
1948, ch. 36. 10 See infra, “Research and Experimentation.” 
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Federal-Local Relations. A considerable amount of legislation was en- 
acted during the year which had as its purpose the encouragement of 
county codperation with the federal government. Most of this legislation 
stemmed directly from the war or wartime problems. 

County housing agencies in Alabama, Arizona, and South Dakota were 
authorized to codperate with the federal government in providing housing 
facilities for persons engaged in war industries or activities. Oregon coun- 
ties were authorized to codperate with the federal government in the ac- 
quisition and maintenance of aviation fields or airports; and aéronautics 
commissions established for the South Carolina counties of Fairfield and 
Jasper were empowered to lease or sell county airport property to the 
United States or any agency thereof. Idaho provided that the board of - 
county commissioners of any county may, after notice and opportunity 
for a hearing, convey to the United States for use in connection with 
federal reclamation projects any.real property belonging to the county 
and not necessary for county use. Any such conveyance is to be made for 
whatever consideration the county board may determine.” 

Several states enacted laws designed to enable counties to participate 
more effectively in the general war effort. Nevada, for instance, provided 
that boards of county commissioners may sell or lease tools, machinery, 
motor equipment, or other equipment owned by the county to the United 
States for use on projects essential in the prosecution of the war. “In 
order to facilitate coöperation with the United States of America in carry- 
ing on war and defense activities,” counties and other political subdivi- . 
sions in Alabama and New Mexico were authorized, for the period of the 
war and six months thereafter, to accept from the United States grants of 
funds, and grants and loans of equipment, supplies, material, and other 
property; to hold, use, and dispose of such funds and property; and to 
engage in such activities and enter into such contracts as may be neces- 
sary or convenient to carry out the powers conferred by the respective 
acts. County park commissions in New Jersey were empowered to enter 
into contracts with federal agencies for the occupation and use by the 
United States of any real property under the jurisdiction of the park com- 
missions. Any such contract must contain provisions under which the 
United States agrees to restore such property, before turning it back to 
the park commission, to the same condition as existed when the United 
States took possession thereof; and, during its occupancy, to protect all 
waters therein from pollution, and to maintain in service and protect 
from damage all drains, water pipes, and sewers. The duration of such 
contracts may not extend beyond six months after the termination of 
the present war.” 


1 General Laws of Alabama, 1943, p. 429; Laws of Arizona, 1943, ch. 48; General 
Laws of Idaho, 1948, ch. 108; Oregon Laws, 1948, ch. 290; Acts and Joint Resolutions 
of South Carolina, 1948, nos. 96, 169; Laws of South Dakote, 1943, ch. 169. 

™ General Laws of Alabama, 1948, p. 116; Statutes of aes 1943, oh. 42; Re 
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Alabama counties were authorized to make appropriations from their 
general funds for promotion of the sale of United States war bonds and 
stamps, such appropriations to be used only for office rent, office supplies, 
telephone ané telegraph, clerical help, and general office expenses. Boards | 
of commissioners of certain North Carolina counties were empowered to- 
make contributions from their general funds to local organizations of of- 
ficial state and federal agencies engaged in the war effort, including defense 
councils and the Office of Price Administration. However, no contribution 

- may be made to the compensation of the members of such agencies or any 
panels thereof." Still further opportunity for counties’and other local 
units to aid in the war effort is seen in the laws passed by several states to 
enable local governments to invest surplus funds in United States war 
bonds and other federal securities.” 


VII. RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 


An unusual degree of interest was displayed during the year, both 
within and without legislative halls, in the scientific study of rural local 
government and the desire to improve SE lois law and adminis- 
tration. | 

, Indiana established a state commission on township research, and a 

; county board on township research in each county of the state. The state 
commission consists of seven designated state officers serving ex officio. 

_ The county research boards are likewise ex officio agencies, consisting in 
‘each county of the auditor, superintendent of schools, surveyor, and the 
‘several township trustees of the county. It is made the duty of each county 
research bcard to secure information and statistical data relative to any 
needed consolidation and reclassification of townships within the county, 
and any needed adjustments of trustees’ salaries. After careful considera- 
tion of all available data, the county board is to make such recommenda- 
tions to the state commission ‘as in their best judgment will improve the 
present township government in the county.” The report and recom- 
mendations of each county research board are to be forwarded to the 
state research commission on or before March 1, 1944. It is the duty of the 
state commission to receive such reports and recommendations, and to . 
present to the 1945 general assembly such bill or bills as may be required 
to carry out the recommendations of the several county boards.” 

The counties of Utah, acting through their respective boards of còm- 
missioners, were authorized, either singly or in association, “to study the 


vised Statutes of New Jersey, 1943 Cumulative Supplement, sec. 40: 87-11.1; Laws 

of New Mesico, 1943, ch. 24. 7 
™ General Laws of Alabama, 1943, p. 308; Sesston Laws and Resolutions of North, 

Carolina, 1943, ch. 711. ™ See supra, “Investment in United States Bonds.” 
™ Lawa of Indiana, 1943, ch. 300. 
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processes and TAT of county eee with a view to improvement 
thereof,” and to cause to be assembled and presented to the Utah legis- 
lature or the United States Congress, or to appropriate committees 
thereof, information and factual data relative to the effect upon said 
counties of existing, pending, or proposed legislation. Expenses incurred 
in carrying on these activities are declared to be a proper charge against 

‘county funds.” 

The Washington legislature TE for appaanont by the governor 

of a committee of county officials to collaborate with a state code com- 

mittee previously established in preparing a compilation of all constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions concerning counties and county officers, 
together with recommendations of desirable revisions, amendments, and 
additions to existing statutory provisions. The compilation of constitu- 
tional provisions, and of statutory provisions as recommended, is to be 
submitted to the 1945 legislature ‘‘in such form that the legislature upon 
adoption thereof may cause the same to be printed in pamphlet form for 
the use of various county officials.’’77 

An interesting experimental program aimed at “blending more har- 
moniously the powers and interests of the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments in the execution of their common purposes” was inaugurated during 
the year. This experiment in intergovernmental codperation is centered 
in selected counties of Minnesota, Indiana, and Georgia, chosen as typical 
of three regions. Financed by a Spelman grant, the program is under 
general supervision of the Council on Intergovernmental Relations—an 
unofficial organization at the national level. In each of the three states 
involved, a state council on intergovernmental relations, appointed by the 
governor, recommended counties in which local codperation should be 
invited and assists in an advisory capacity. In each of the three counties 
selected, actual carrying on of investigations and experimental activities 
is in the hands of a local council consisting of local officials and interested 
citizens. The experiments to be carried on are designed to aid in determin- 
ing, among other things, which levels of government can best perform 
particular services, what improvements can be made in codperative rela- 
tionships, and how improvements in the administrative structure of local 
government may be brought about. Among the anticipated results of the 
program are administrative simplification, functional consolidation, in- 
tergovernmental codperation, and increased citizen a in gov- 
ernment.7® 


`e Laws of Utah, 1943, ch. 29. 7” Session Laws of Washington, 1943, ch. 252. 

18 Data provided by courtesy of John O. Walker, direstor, Council on Inter- 
governmental Relations, Washington, D. C. See also John O. Walker, “Experiments 
on Ways of Improving Local Administration,” Public Management, Vol. 26, p. 23 
(Jan., 1944). The counties involved in the experiment are Blue Earth in Minnesota, 
Henry in Indiana, and Colquitt in Georgia. 
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I: THE STRATEGY OF RECONVERSION 
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The American people are dedicated to the prosecution of the war to a 
victorious canclusion. This effort is now progressing on the battlefields at a 
furious and costly pace. Even before it is completed in Europe, the tempo 
of the battle in the Pacific will increase. Whether it lasts for months or 
for years, the resources of our land and the energies of our people will be 
devoted above all else to the requirements of the conflict. That dedication - 
can be taken for granted. 

At the same time, however, reconversion has already become the major 
economic and political issue of the home front. The problems of transition 
and postwar development can neither be ignored nor postponed. The war 
has produced tremendous changes in our economic life, in the distribution 
of our industries and labor force, in the expansion of our productive ca- 
pacity, and in the relation of government to economic activity. We were 
not prepared for war, in either a military or an economic sense. But the 
mobilization of our manpower and the conversion of our industries pro- 
ceeded rapidly because of the unifying force of the common objective— 
the total defeat of our enemies. All our people saw the urgency of the na- 
tion’s requirements; the funds made available for war were almost un- 
limited; there was singleness of purpose in our national self-exertion; and 
necessary controls and sanctions were quickly provided. Yet the job was . 
not accomplished overnight. It took more than two years to place our 
resources on a war footing. 

It is recognized by all realistic students that the re reconversion job is more 
difficult. The process of unwinding the war machine can be completed in 
a short time, but the reconversion of our industries and the transfer of our 
war workers and veterans to peacetime production will take much longer. 
The time factor alone is not the most important. The problems are in- ` 
herently complex. And the singleness of purpose which united all groups 
and sections in mobilizing for war will not be there to provide unity and 
codperation in reconverting for peace. Too many believe that the process 
can be quite automatic—that the removal of controls and giving private 
enterprise the green light are all that is required to bring about full em- 

* Planned and arranged by Frits Morstein Marx, Queens College. 
** On leave for duty with the War Manpower Commission. In this paper the 
author speaks solely for himself. 
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ployment in the postwar period. The process, however, is not automatic. 
There are alternative strategies for reconversion—and one set of policies 
may be more likely to contribute to an orderly procedure and fuller em- 
ployment than another. The risks of chance are too great. For we know 
that the policies and methods of reconversion may affect the pattern of our 
political and economic life for a generation. 


I 


Fortunately, not all the policies of reconversion will have to be deter- 
mined at one time. Unlike the end of World War I, demobilization is not 
an event which will take place at a set hour on a specific day. This time 
the process of demobilization and reconversion will take several years and 
will not be completed for some time after the end of the war in the Pacific. 
With careful planning and appropriate policies, demobilization therefore 
need not be a cataclysmic event suddenly engulfing our economic system 
in depression and unemployment. 

We are already in the first phase of reconversion. For many months— 
in fact, since the end of 1943—we have been reviewing our war production 
requirements and cutting back many production schedules. These cut- 
backs have already released several hundred thousand workers from the 
production of munitions and canceled war contracts totaling many billions 
- of dollars. In fact, the number of workers engaged in producing munitions 
has declined by nearly one million since the peak of 10.4 million reached 
in November, 1943. In addition, about 1.5 million servicemen have al- 
ready been discharged from the armed forces. These are the first steps in 
demobilization—mere beginnings in reconversion. Having reached the peak 
in war production, we can take advantage of greater productivity and de- 
clining frequency of changes in requirements, thus meeting increasing 
schedules of production with decreased manpower. Some beginnings in 
civilian reconversion are possible. The flow of workers from the war effort 
will be but a trickle. If the movement is properly guided, we can be assured 
of an orderly process when the trickle becomes a deluge. 

The second phase of reconversion begins with VE Day—the end of the 
European war—assuming that Germany will be knocked out first. The 
Japanese war will still absorb the major energies of our workers and indus- 
tries. Government expenditures for war will still be in excess of 50 billion 
dollars. However, the end of the conflict in Europe will bring with it the 
first real impact of demobilization. Almost immediately, some four to five 
million munitions workers will be laid off; within a year, but while the war 
in the Pacific is still on, some two million veterans will return. Civilian 
production will get under way, but it is not likely that we can avoid a 
considerable increase in unemployment unless the resumption of civilian 
production is exceptionally rapid. If we can prevent a downward spiral in 
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spending dis to the drastic cut in. government outlays, we should’ be able 
to reémploy our veterans and displaced munitions workers. 

The third phase in the long process of demobilization and reconversion 
will come with the end of the Japanese war. At that time, some four or 
five million workers engaged in munitions production will be displaced 
and our armed forces will be released—abdut seven million soldiers. Not 
all those workers and fighters will be looking for jobs. Many will return to 
educational institutions to resume their training and education; others 

will retire from the labor force. The hours of labor will be reduced to the 

peacetime standard, and this also should absorb several million workers. 
Nevertheless, the economic system will not provide millions of new jobs 
without considerable transitional unemployment. 

The optimists say that this unemployment will not last long. Barting a 
deflationary psychology, and given a reasonably stable international situ- 
ation, we can, in the fourth phase of reconversion, look for'a period of the 
most active peacetime employment since the prosperity of the twenties— 
‘the replenishment period during which the long deferred demand for all 
kinds of goods can*be met. The needs of foreign nations for machinery 
and supplies required in their economic reconstruction and the accumu- 
lated needs of our own consumers and communities should provide nearly 
‘full employment for several years after the end of the war. 

_ The fifth phase can be referred to as the postwar period. The transition 
from war to peace will have been completed; the demand accumulated 
during the war will have been met. Then the real test of our economy’s 
capacity for insuring full employment will be provided. Will the levels of 
employment and national income induced by war expansion and public 
deficits be maintained, or are we to revert to the 1939 level of national 
production and employment? Can we provide a peacetime equivalent for 
war-induced expenditures and employment? t 


UI 


Whether we can achieve an orderly transition to peacetime full employ- 
~ ment depends to a very substantial degree upon the policy decisions which 
will be made during the critical periods of reconversion lying immediately 
ahead. The most dangerous course for government is to assume a “hands 
off” policy, to rely exclusively on the fact that pent-up demand and ac- 
_ cumulated consumer purchasing power will provide a production and 
employment boom. This may well be the case if consumers generally have - 
enough confidence in their job security. If they have such, consumer and 
business spending may provide the economic stimulus to replace the gov- 
ernment deficits of the war period; However, widespread unemployment - 
following a sudden stoppage of de ficit spending contains a deflationary 
threat of considerable proportions] If that should take place, the accumu- 
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lated savings of the war years will an be poent as & ready substitute for 
government expenditures. . 

These possibilities are generally recognized. They suggest that the com- 
plicated problems which must be resolved require. positive action by gov- 
ernment. As it has been expressed, “disaster may come by accident—but 
prosperity in the modern world can come only by planning.” Such plan- 
ning cannot wait until the war has been concluded. Each of the five phases 
of reconversion calls for certain policy decisions. We cannot simply drift 
into full employment or any level of production approaching the maximum 
use of our human and natural resources. Government must act for the 
nation as a whole. It must be prepared to avoid both a deflationary threat 
when war outlays are cut and an inflationary postwar boom which would 
only end in collapse. The war has taught us that our industrial plant and 
the productivity of our people niake it technically possible for us to pro-. 
vide a reasonable standard of living under conditions of full employment. ` 
The miracle of production of the war years did not just happen. It called 
for a high degree of planning and organizing ability. These will be needed 
to an even greater degree in steering the economy in the troubled waters 
of the transition and postwar periods. 


Iv 


That the reconversion problems will not tumble upon us in one fell 
swoop should make the transition period much less difficult. Even so, 
however, we cannot ease ourselves into peacetime production. Under the 
best of economic circumstances, the adjustment shock will be serious for 
the nation as a whole, and particularly for specific communities where war 
production has been concentrated to a high degree. A mere review- of 
the economic problems created by wartime transformations suggests the 
character of the policy issues with which we must be concerned. 

In a short few years we more than doubled our productive capacity.’ 
We built up a 90 billion-dollar war economy, superimposed upon civilian 
production of nearly 80 billion dollars. The full use of our natural and 
human resources has made it possible to raise our national income to un- 
precedented heights. Paradoxical as it may seem, the standard of living 
of millions of Americans has actually increased as a result of full employ- 
ment and higher real income. After VE Day, government purchases for 
war will be drastically cut, and when the Pacific war is finally won, govern- 
ment expenditures will be reduced to about 20 to 25 per cent of their- 
present magnitude—perhaps 20 to 25 billion dollars. Can full employ- 
' ment be sustained with so large a cut in public spending so quickly? Are 
` private investment and consumer spending to be of such size as to make 
possible a high national income and full employment? Or is a sharp cut 
in national income and standard of living inevitable? 
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ipnal income are the core. of all 
vage policy, international trade 


The issues of full employment and na 
postwar domestic policies. Fiscal policy, 
policy, government relations to business-+to mention but a few--must be 
analyzed in their impact upon the employment level and the national in- 
come. The war has created the reality ofi full employment. Postwar strat- 
egy is concerned with its maintenance under conditions of peace. 

Whatever the economic circumstances, the problems of the transition 
will challenge our economic policy-makers as never before. Our labor force, 
for example, has been over-expanded to meet the requirements of the 

armed services and war production. Befween July, 1940, and July, 1944, 
more than 19 million persons were added to war activities, including the. - 
armed forces. In addition to providing jobs for the more than 8 million 
who were unemployed in 1940, we succeded in attracting nearly 7 million 
new workers in excess of the normal growth of our labor force. This above- 
_ normal manpower expansion represented youth drawn away from schools, 
housewives, aged, and handicapped persons. Not all of these new workers 
will resume their former status once the war is over. A considerable pro- 
portion will remain in the labor market. The postwar labor force will thus 


characterized by large-scale migrati 
workers is quite extensive. Howeve 
tion in relatively few areas, mainl 


pn. Normal migration of American 
the concentration of war produc- 
in coastal cities and in industrial 
gration of new workers and their 


` 


vaniahed wartime employment will be especially serious for those states 
that have experienced unusually le f i 
Postwar job opportunities cann 


. problem ‘of local government revenue for the support of relief and other 
services. Re-migration will be necessary, some of it as soon as the Euro- 
pean war is over, most of it after VJ Day. Not in all areas will civilian 
production be revived at the same time; for example, technological 
changes in agriculture as well as in certain industries may not require as ` 
many workers as were employed fin prewar years. Appropriate policies to 
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guide and to aid migration will be necessary to counteract aimless wan- 
dering of displaced war-workers. 

The war has interrupted the normal education of a generation. Some 15 
million men will have been in the armed forces. Some 2 to 3 million others 
will have had their education interrupted in order to play their part in the 
nation’s war effort. Reconversion must encompass more than jobs. It 
must offer educational opportunities for veterans and war-workers. 

Quite apart from education in the schooling sense, the war has dis- 
torted the job training of our working force. In general, we have over- 
trained our workers for manufacturing, and especially for the metal work- 
ing trades. The manufacturing industries have expanded for war produc- 
tion beyond the levels which will be maintained under peacetime require- 
ments, even at full employment. The transition period will produce a 
curtailment of some 3 to 4 million workers in manufacturing employment 
and an expansion in service and trade employment. Such a change re- 
quires a new emphasis on large-scale vocational and job training for both 
war-workers and returning veterans. 

The termination of government contracts and the disposal of surplus 
materials and of government-built plants and facilities represent three 
aspects of one problem. Speed and fairness in the termination of contracts 
are imperative in order to free private business for the job of civilian 
production. The task is huge. Thousands of ‘contractual relationships are 
involved. Industrial establishments will find their working capital tied 
up on government production and unfinished goods clogging their pro- 
duction processes. Speed in terminating such contracts, in removing sur- 
plus goods, and in providing financial settlements is essential for effective 
reconversion. 

The end of the war will find the government in possession of surplus 
war materials valued at billions of dollars. The volume will be large 
enough to threaten seriously the orderly processes of trade and the price 
structure unless disposal policies and procedures are such as to safeguard 
private producers against a competitive threat. These policies must pro- 
vide protection against unrestricted auction sales inflationary bidding-up, 
speculation, and dumping. 

The disposal of government-owned war plants—estimated to exceed 
some 15 billion dollars in value—presents somewhat different problems. 
This new industrial plant, built with the taxpayer’s money, has enlarged 
our production facilities by more than one-third. Should these plants be 
operated by the government or sold or leased to the industry which op- 
erated them during the war—and if so, at what price and on what terms? 
No one would suggest that they simply be given away or be scrapped; for 
the most part, they represent the most modern production facilities in 
the nation. No is it to be expected that they will be operated by the 
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government. Such a step would involve ar. immediate large-scale compro- 
mise with the private enterprise system and introduce policy uncertainties 
apt to interfere with private reconversion planning. The most balanced 
proposals urge that those plants not retained by the government for se- 
curity reasons or other considerations of national economic welfare, nor 
scrapped as out-moded or superfluous, ba sold to private ownership and 
management. 

Relaxation of government controls an¢ reduction in government expen- 
ditures are other aspects of the reconvezsion problem. Wartime controls 
over materials, production facilities, manpower, and rationing will pre- 
-sumably be relaxed as soon as war requirements permit. In some instances, 
controls can be relaxed or canceled shortly after VE Day. When materials 
and manpower become adequate to provide for the needs of the war in 
the Pacific, there will be no justification for continuing the allocation and 
control procedures which have been found necessary. Price controls, how- 
ever, may have to be continued until the end of the war, and perhaps 
for a period beyond, if the volume of goods in relation to demand presents 
a real threat of inflation. Price controls make’ inevitable some control 
over wage advances, perhaps with a greater degree of flexibility than has 
prevailed thus far. 

Inflation, however, is not the principal threat, especially if civilian, pro- 
duction can get under way with reasorable speed and if price controls can 
be effectively retained until the supply of consumer goods is expanded. 

- There is a greater threat of deflation. When the European phase of the war- 
is over, government expenditures wil be slashed at a rate of above 30 
billion dollars. This is a huge chunk of purchasing power. Displaced war 
workers, concerned about unemployment during the transition period, are 
not likely to dispose of savings speedily. But the cumulative effect pre- 
sents the danger of a downward spira- and its deflationary consequences— 

. in spite of the continuing government deficits. This danger will be much 
greater at the close of the war in tke Pacific, since federal expenditures 
will be curtailed sharply to a rate of about 20 or 25 billion dollars. 

- Whether a deflationary situation can be escaped or not, it is certain that 

our social security system will be put to a severe test. Unemployment com- _ 
` pensation benefits provide the first bulwark against the loss of income due 
to involuntary idleness. The reservas accumulated in the 51 state funds 
exceed 6 billion dollars. There is little danger of any general insolvency as - 

a result of benefit payments during the transition period. Prolongation of 

that period, however, or mass unemployment in the wake of a deflationary 
trend, would: place a serious burden upon the funds in many states likely 
to experience severe unemployment. Moreover, the shortcomings of our 
jobless benefit system extend beyond the problem of fund solvency, 
which has recently been eased by zhe loan provisions of the Mobilization 
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and Reconversion Act. The unemployment insurance laws bar from 
benefit millions of workers employed in federal establishments; they also 
exclude, in most states, employees who work for small establishments, or 
in agriculture and domestic service. Thus only about 30 million of our 
wage-earners are protected against income loss due to unemployment. 

Coverage could be readily extended by amending the tax provisions of 
the Social Security Act. The other weaknesses of the job benefit system 
cannot be easily corrected. These grow out of the relatively low benefit 
payments, the relatively short benefit periods, and the restrictive dis- ` 
qualifications which result in denying benefits to many workers. The 
limitations result, in part, from the experience-rating tax provisions in- 
cluded in most of the state.acts. In their effect, these shortcomings raise 
serious doubts about the adequacy of our unemployment aid during the 
most difficult economic period since the passage of the Social Security 
Act in 1985. f 

v 

The strategy -of demobilization and reconversion must be designed to 
provide an orderly transition to peacetime production, to reduce the 
amount and duration of unemployment during the transition, and to 
furnish a basis for.full employment and a rising standard of living in the 
postwar period. Full employment does not mean a job for everyone now 
included in.the war-expanded labor force; nor does it mean absence of un- 
employment. ‘In a dynamic society such as ours, with a labor force of 
nearly 60 million under peacetime conditions, it is possible to have some 
3 million workers unemployed even under conditions of full employment. 
Full employment does mean, however, a strong sustained demand for 
labor—an opportunity for productive work at all times. Sustained demand 
implies a supporting demand created by compensatory government poli- 
cies whenever private investment is inadequate to provide demand alone. 

` Reconversion is an ill-chosen word unless it is meant to describe a proc- 
_ ess, in contrast with an objective..We cannot plan to reconvert to goals 
of income and employment which existed in the prewar period. We dare 
not reconvert to 1939 or 1929 or 1933. It cannot mean a return to normal. 
In view of the great progress in productivity during the war years, a return 
to prewar income would mean a return to a level of unemployment greater 
than that which prevailed at that time. Reconversion policy must mean 
moving forward to the maintenance of goals of employment and standards 
of living made possible by wartime achievements i in the utilization of our 
_ natural resources and manpower. 

Such a goal is ambitious. A nation aiming at it must accept the responsi- 
bility for bold planning and must understand the rôle of government in 
the maintenance of a national minimum standard of living. Bold as the 
goal may be, it is at the same time necessary. The risk of permitting the 
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possibility of mass unemployment is far greater than that involved in 
the assumption by government of the responsibilities for maintainmg com- 
pensatory fiscal policies to accomplish sustained employment. 


VI 


In terms of the specific problems and the viewpoint outlined here, what 
are the policies and programs for the reconversion period? 

First, it is important to identify the several aspects of reconversion as 
different aspects of one general problem. A piecemeal approach leads no- 
where. An adequate program must represent an integrated and unified 
plan dealing with reconversion as a single problem. The cancellation of 
war contracts, the disposal of government-owned plants and surplus prop- 
erty, the handling of production cutbacks, the release of workers from 
war jobs, and the revival of civilian production are but different segments 
of this single problem. The centralization in one agency of responsibility 
for the formulation of plans and methods is more likely to produce a com- 
prehensive and unified pattern. Recenz legislation establishing an Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion is a step in that direction, although 
a bold congressional mandate for a positive program of reconversion was 
not included in the law. 

Second, adequate planning during each phase of the demobilization 
process should mitigate the adjustment shock to our economy. By antic- 
ipating the problems to be faced and preparing appropriate measures to 
deal with them, reconversion can be speeded up and unemployment re- 
duced. From now until VE Day, for example, it is possible to lay the 
groundwork for the absorption of demobilized servicemen and displaced 
war-workers. An intelligent policy for the location of production cutbacks 
can prevent the creation of local pools of unemployment, since it is pos- 
sible, except for strategic considerations, to concentrate many cutbacks in 
areas where displaced labor can be readily transferred to other jobs. War 
requirements preclude the release of substantial amounts of materials, 
facilities and manpower to begin the production of civilian goods. How- 
ever, we can plan now for such production—write the material specifica- 
tions, make necessary changes in models and types, work out measures to 
overcome the inevitable bottlenecks. In addition, as supplies of materials 
and manpower become available, it is possible to authorize the resumption 
of production in certain areas. Such a program would help employers to 
overcome the delays incident to the initiation of production and be ready 
to expand their payrolls rapidly upon their release from munitions pro- 
duction. ; 

After VE Day, all unnecessary controls over materials and manpower 
can be canceled and reconversion to civilian production will proceed 
faster. Short-term public works, particularly for small projects, can be 
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inaugurated, but it will not be the time to undertake a large-scale housing 
program. Depending upon the requirements for the Pacific war, a wider 
resumption of civilian production while the war is still on would prepare 
our industries for quicker employment of our soldiers when large-scale 
demobilization takes place. 

For the third phase, when the war on all fronts has come to an end, we 
must anticipate considerable unemployment for many months, under the 
best of plans. The experts are not in agreement, and an employment fore- 
cast is a risky undertaking. It is likely, however, that 6 to 8 million work- 
ers will be out of work for a period of 6 to 9 months. The problem can be , 
reduced if we are prepared for a large-scale housing program, whether | 
publicly or privately financed, and if we are ready with detailed plans. 
Public works of all kinds, if developed in advance, could get under way 
during this period. A reduction in the average work-week to 40 hours from 
the higher wartime level should aid in absorbing many workers, but we 
should avoid easy solutions to unemployment by the 30-hour week pro- 
posals. A high standard of living cannot be secured by a more equal dis- 
tribution of unemployment. 

Finally, the big test will come after reconversion is over. The prob- 
lems of the transition period are real and serious. We have to reckon with ` 
short-time unemployment; stranded areas and re-migration of workers 
will call for effective measures to aid in the adjustment period. However, 
if we can avoid a deflationary spiral, war workers and returning veterans 
will be absorbed in the reconverted economy and may participate in a 
replenishment boom when the war is over. But what beyond that? Is the 
pattern of World War I to be repeated? Are we to have an era of intense 
business activity while deferred civilian demand is being met, only to be 
followed by a period in which the volume of unemployment will be larger 
than during the months of readjustment? Productivity of workers has 
increased steadily and moved ahead more rapidly during the war. The 
labor force has also increased and will not automatically decline ‘to its 
prewar levels. We may, therefore, experience a paradoxical situation— 
unprecedented levels of peacetime employment and national income and 
at the same time 8 to 10 million unemployed. In that possibility n the 
real challenge presented by the objective of full employment. 

To face this postwar problem we have to develop a definite compensa- 
tory program through fiscal policies framed to offset the swings in private 
investment. We should reduce the amount of taxes paid by the masses of 
workers, payroll taxes among others. When we anticipate economic reces- 
sion, the normal tax rate should be reduced and advanced again when 
rapid economic expansion takes place. On the expenditure side, we must 
be prepared with a program designed to stimulate jobs whenever private 
investment for any reason is not adequate to provide full employment. A 
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fiscal policy to offset the swings in private investment need not always 
involve direct government outlays. The guarantee loan provisions, found 
practicable in the field of housing, can be extendéd to other business, 
especially business establishments of moderate size. Beyond that, how- 
ever, there is need for a fiscal policy tied into a program for the develop- 
ment of our resources and social services. Investments such as the TVA’ 
and the now proposed MVA for the Missouri Valley are direct outlays in 
the initial years. Once made, they open up wide areas for private invest- 
ment, raise the productivity of the people, increase their purchasing 
power, and thus benefit the entire nation. What applies to power develop- 
ment applies equally to housing, public health facilities, and highway con- 
struction. It applies also to our human iesources; our facilities for educa- 
tion, health, and social security. 
Full employment states the objective of a reconversion program in 
_. terms of jobs for workers. Its realization, however, is essential to the well- 
_ being of every group and section of our population. It can insure a market 
for our farmers, an income for business, big and small. Less than full em- 
ployment spells less than full use of our resources and stagnation for many 
‘ sections of our population. The war has taught us that it need not be; it 
- has taught us also that to achieve full employment requires the closest 
collaboration between government, industry, and labot. There is no easy 
formula to provide us with a peacetime equivalent to the wartime dangers 
which made full employment possible. But if we are not to revert.to a 
prewar national income which would spell economic ruin, we must recog- 
nize that the strategy of reconversion calls for an audacious policy to re- 
deem the pledge that full employment is our national objective. 


H. THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN THE 
“POSTWAR ECONOMY . 


JAMES G. PATTON 
President, Nattoncl Farmers Union 
I ; 

A good many years ago, Thomas Jefferson said: “Against us are... 
all the officers of the government, all who want to be officers, all timid 
men who prefer the calm of despotism to the boisterous sea .of liberty. It. 
would give you a fever were I to name to you the apostates who have gone 
over to these heresies, men who wera Samsons in the field and Solomons in 
the council, but who have had their heads shorn.” Today, those of tis who 
espouse so-called liberal and progressive causes sometimes feel the way 
the author of the Declaration of Independence must have felt when he set 

down these-words of fire, 
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Events of recent months have not reassured us. Looking ahead, we can 
see that the war in Europe is moving toward a climax. The end of the 
fighting is still a matter of speculation, but it seems obvious that it will be 
far sooner than would have been thought possible only half a year ago. 
More pertinently, whenever the end comes, it will come sooner than prop- 
er preparation for it within this country. 

Illustrative of this condition is what has been happening on Capitol 
Hill. Up to the time of this writing, nearly everything that has been done 
legislatively has been an incitement to unemployment. Almost nothing 

. has been done to provide an adequate’incentive toward full employment. 
Two major pieces of legislation aimed at solution of postwar problems 
have been adopted. One of these is the current tax law. The other is the 
Contract Settlement Act. Neither does anything about the central post- 
war problem—the maintenance of full employment. 
` The principal provisions for the postwar era embodied in the tax law 
are clauses that allow corporations to collect tax refunds estimated to 

- amount to thirty billion dollars or more. Like all private funds, that money 
is at the mercy of the economic climate. If foul weather appears in pros- 
pect, even four or five years ahead, it will not flow into work-providing 
investment after its return to business. That huge sum, plus other billions 
already in private hands, may lie idle, a drain on the productive power of 
the country, when it should be at work providing jobs and the products of 
work that would raise living levels all over the country. 

On the other hand, the Contract Settlement Act, while a far better law 
than seemed likely when the Senate and House of Representatives began 
debating it, remains essentially a measure designed to promote the liquida- 
tion of productive investment. True, this investment is in war production, 
and hence would serve no good end in peace. Nevertheless, the capital 
that will be liquidated with the termination of war contracts is money 
which otherwise would be producing jobs. No provision whatever has 
been made for the transfer of the investment and productive power repre- 
sented in these contracts to the duty of providing. jobs and goods for 
civilians. 

I stress this fact because, to my mind, it needs repented emphasis when 
‘consideration is given to the rôle of government in achieving and sustain- 
ing peacetime prosperity. One must bear in mind that the war prosperity 
which the nation has achieved is without parallel in history. It has proved 
to the United States and the world that a miraculous opportunity for im- 
proving the living conditions and well-being of the masses of people now 
awaits, and that full use of the powers of government in the stimulation 
of production is the handle with which to seize upon this opportunity. 
That is why the two opposite sets of factors should ever be kept in mind: 
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our amazing podut for war, our amazing prepada to producé 
for peace. 

It will be clear that I foresee and welcome a greater EA by 
government in economic activity in the United States than this country 
has before had in time of peace. It seems to me that the war has demon- 
strated, once and for all, finally and conclusively, the inevitability of such 
a development. Throughout the period of the New Deal, the approach 
to governmen:al participation was tentative. While the country was lifted 
out of the depth of depression and imminence of chaos, the experiment 
never quite irdicated what the force of the concentrated economic power 
of the nation could accomplish. The war has shown it. It has shown, too, 
that the means for such concentration of economic force exists in the 
government, and that this force is irresistible when used for the general 
public good. 

I take it, then, that the people have had the wartime record impressed 
upon thein £0 profoundly that it will never be forgotten. I think nearly 
everyone agrees that no political party will. dare to allow a repetition of 
the conditions of 1929-32. Finally, I feel that it behooves us now to settle 
in our minds the ways in which the tremendous power of government 
should be exercised, the areas in which it should be applied, and the safe- 
guards we should prepare in order to see to it that it is used for the general 
public good. 

_In modern connotation, that is our “hoietan sea’ of liberty.” We 


. must chart the ways upon it just as Jefferson and his colleagues charted 


their ways across the equally boisterous sea of their day. And I doubt 
whether we are in as much peril, whether the ways are as obscure and un- 
certain now. We should remember always that those great captains were 
sufficiently strong of heart to stake “our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor” upon a course as bold as men ever chose. 


4 


u 


First, let us look, with as much honesty and intelligence as we can com- 
mand, at the nature of the problem ard the points of major disagreement. ° 
It is not a good thing for men to argue violently about words—phrases like 
“states’ rights” or “free enterprise.” There is much validity in the ideas 
back of those phrases when they are rightly conceived and when they rep- 
resent expressions of true faith rather than slogans beneath which to hide 
other purposes. For instance, when “‘states’ righte” is meant to reflect the 
power and vitality of the democratic principle, I have no difficulty in find- 
ing a common meeting-ground with proponents of that principle. Nor is 
it hard for me to endorse “free enterprise” when the freedom referred to is 


` the achievement for more and more people of greater opportunity in fuller . 


freedom. from want and fear. That is the kind of “free enterprise” which 
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means something to me, not the shibboleth paraded through the slick- 
paper magazine advertisements of giant jeorporations seeking freedom for 
exploitation. 

If we are to tackle the matter Ronei; we must begin at the top. We 
must face such questions as these: Is the national government too big now? 
How far can it go as the regulator of economic life without danger of 
totalitarianism? What are the controls it should exercise and what are the 
brakes to be put upon it? Are such proposed measures as federalization of 
unemployment compensation steps toward despotism? Can virility of local 
political units be promoted in a.national economy at once so large and so 
comprehensive as ours? 

Let us look first at the réle of the national government in the transition 
from war to peace, and in the peace itself. To my mind, the answer is 
simple. The national government must fulfill two major functions. It must 
provide the economic stability essential to the future functioning of the 
American system as we have known it to date. And it must exercise its 
power toward a more equitable distribution of benefits among all of the 
people. 

Equally important, however, is the question of how it shall do this. 
There was much similarity, let us remember, between some of the things 
that Nazi Germany did and those that Soviet Russia did during the thir- 
ties. The difference was in the method and the ends sought. I consider it 
vital for the future well-being of this country that the national govern- 
ment intervene at as few points as possible, but that it intervene power- 
fully at those points. The key to successful retention and expansion of 
democracy, it seems to me, lies in successful application of this principle. 
The war has made plain that the national government must play a deci- 
‘sive réle in the economy. However, this influence can be most fruitful if it 
is applied at a limited number of points. In other words, if the national 
government will act strongly enough in the absolutely essential areas, the 
number of areas where it needs to act will be kept to a minimum. 

Perhaps a particular instance will better serve to illustrate my meaning 
, than further generalization. During the past summer, I proposed a “full 
employment” amendment to the then pending Kilgore bill in the Senate, 
and asked the President and members of Congress to support it. The 
amendment has been redrafted into a separate measure since the defeat 
of the Kilgore bill. Under the new bill, the national government would 
undertake to guarantee every year a total national investment, including 
both public and private, that would aud in full employment and full 
production. 

In detail, the bill calls upon the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation annually to estimate the amount of private investment which 
reasonably may be expected to be forthcoming. If this investment is such 
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as to offer the prospect of employing everyone who is willing and able to 
work, that is the end of the matter. If, on the other hand, the estimated | 
total investment (including prospective state and local expenditures of 
this: kind) will not be sufficient to assure full employment, then the na- 
tional government—in this instance throuzh use of funds of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation—would offer for a limited period to make 

` loans to business up to the amount needed to increase investment to the 
necessary total. At the end of the specified period, if total investment still 
remains below the requirements of full employment, sufficient funds to 
make up the difference would be appropriated by Congress, this money to 
be spent in.a carefully planned national works program. 

The proposal, of course, looks toward an American compensatory fiscal 
policy. I think this is a predictable development. Virtually all govern- 
ments in the past decade have resorted to similar policies in order to keep 
their economies ‘going. The principal question is whether we shall apply 
such a policy haphazardly, as we have been forced to do thus far, or 
whether we shall set it up as a permanent phase of our national policy, 
use it carefully but effectively, and achieve with it the greatest results 
attainable, 

The measure I have proposed will, r believe, enable us to do this. But 
it also illustrates my feeling that if the government acts with sufficient 
boldness in fundamentals, there need be little fear of undesirable incur- 
sions into local or personal concerns. A bill like this would use the national 
power to create a permanently favorable economic climate, favorable to - 
labor and business alike. We have never nad such a permanent climate. 
Until we live in it for a decade or two,-we shall not know what it could 
bring about. If business could be assured that cyclic cataclysms of defla- 
tion and inflation, constriction of investment and buying power,. and 
bloating of savings deposits will not occur, who knows what new miracles 
of production it would undertake? If working people-could be sure that 
they need not fear unemployment, or, to put it positively, if they could 
know that they would be usefully at work all of their working lives, who 
knows what new miracles of production they could bring about through. 
their labor ard their spending? f 

If the national government should take action along these lines, at once 
comprehensive and generative, many of our worries about its rôle would 
end. There seems to me little doubt, for instance, that with such a guar- 
antee in law the need for large government expenditures would be mini- 
mized, for the guarantee itself would be sufficient to encourage investment 
of private capital’ The assurance of full buying power would mean a per- 
manent market, and many of our fears about further piling up the national 

-debt would end. Not only would it be likely that we should never have to. 
use national funds on such a gigantic scale as during the war, but even 
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with lower taxes the tremendous increase in peacetime tax returns as 
compared with the revenue from a depressed economy would place the 
national government on the firmest budgetary and fiscal base it has ever 
had. This process, too, has been illustrated by the war. Revenue for the 
years of greatest national expenditures, 1943 and 1944, amounted to 
$23,385,000,000 and $45,408,000,000 respectively, as compared with a 
total national income of forty billions in 1932. Thus, I conclude that even 
in order to keep our national fiscal system in shape, judged by private 
budgetary standards, national action as here indicated is imperative. 

That is one illustration. Of course, it leaves much unanswered. A bill 
like the one I have proposed is certainly no panacea. There remain the 
_ problems of planning a works program—not merely as a ‘‘made-work” 
proposition but as a continuing program of investment in enterprises that 
would be permanent national assets and result in ever-increasing conser- 
vation of, and yield from, our natural resources; There would still remain 
the problem of price stability. There would still remain the problem of 
inequitable wages as between industries and categories of workers—and 
many other issues. f 

But it seems to me that the principle of forceful government action at a 
minimum number of points holds good in other respects. Let us again turn 
to the war effort for our lesson. It will be recalled that in the so-called de- 
fense period many of the great industrialists were very reluctant to con- 
vert for war. The automobile industry comes first to mind, but there were 
other instances. Ultimately, governmental action and controls brought 
about the change-over. How did the government proceed, with obvious 
benefits to the industries affected? 

There were a number of ways. For one thing, the government gave 
business exceedingly generous terms and assistance. For another, it 
brought men from, business itself into the government to help make the 
switch. But I doubt whether any of these have been the really decisive 
factors. Probably the most important single cause in compelling the con- 
version was the government’s power to allocate raw materials. With this 
. power, government needed little else. It could require action in the na- 
tional interest, in ways that would contribute most to defense and war 
efforts. i l 

Government, of coure, did not act arbitrarily in the use of this power. 
To my way of thinking, it went too far in the other direction. I believe 
that it permitted undue profits and undue strengthening of monopoly, and 
that forebearance with tardy converters was pushed past reason. Yet that 
is not pertinent here. What is pertinent is that many of the other powers 
of government became superfluous to the immediate economic task of con- 
version to war, once government had the power to allocate raw materials. 

It is this kind of influence that government can best exert in the interest 
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of free enterprise—both the free enterprize certain business men talk 
about and the free enterprise which means the maximum chance at a good 
life for the most people. Perhaps I should add that my illustration does 
not mean that I am advocating indefinite allocation of raw materials to 
industry. Rather, what I am saying is that wartime raw-materials control 
exemplifies one basic principle that should govern the degree and kind of 
economic participation by government. 


Wm 


‘Beyond this basic réle as stabilizer, as economic guarantor, there is an- 
other and more familiar rôle that government will be required to play— 
that of regulator. Almost since the birth of the Republic, we have been 
accustomed to the performance of this function. The innumerable regula- 
tions of freight rates, the anti-trust laws, the Federal Trade Commission— 
these are but some of the scores of ways in which government, state and 
national alike, acts as umpire of contending economic alignments and as 
arbiter between public and private interests. 

But the rôle of regulator probably will go beyond this customary referee- 
ing. The success of the Tennessee Valley Authority has shown us a new 
and fruitful way in which government can contribute to a freely and 
healthfully functioning economy. This is the furnishing of “yardstick” 
enterprises. TVA’s record demonstrates that a public agency has a definite 
and needed job to do here. 

In the Tennessee Valley, since TVA came in with its low schedules of 
electric rates, remarkable things have happened. Utility companies have 
been enabled to reduce their own rates because TVA proved that mass 
volume of use resulting from lower rates could assure adequate-operation 
margins and net income. Appliance firms, including utilities, found that a 
vast new market, in some aspects one of the greatest in the country, had 
arisen because of the lowered rates. New private industries came to flour- 
ish in the Valley as a result of increased sales, availability of cheap power,, 
and elimination of the danger of monopoly. 

It is my feeling that the nation has now an opportunity to extend the 
TVA “yardstick” principle through the retention in government hands of: . 
some of the war and defense plants that cen be put to use in ‘civilian pro~’ 
duction. This should not be done on a scale or in a way likely to damage 
private business and industry. However, it does not follow that such dam- 
age would necessarily result. Rather, I believe that if the TVA principle 
' is conscientiously followed, great benefits would flow not only to the 
_ average citizen but to industry itself. Operation could be through govern- 
ment corporations set up for the purpose, through employment of man- 
agers by government agencies already in cLarge of the plants, through con- 
tracts with private business, plus adequate government controls. The form ' 
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makes little difference so long as the spirit is genuinely that of search for 
the public good. 

Careful selection siivatd be made of the categories of plants to be re- 
tained in government hands and operated under government auspices. 
There should be equal care in setting them up in such a way as to insure 
real “yardstick” operation, so that useful precedents and guides would re- 
sult from it. Location, need for the product, regional differentiations, avail- 
ability of raw materials, structure of the particular industry in which. the 
plant would be a unit—these are some of the considerations involved. 
Here is a wholly legitimate function of government, one that can provide 
an automatic check on private business operations in the interest of other 
business men and the people at large. 

Another element in government “yardstick” activities that has not re- 
ceived due attention in the discussion of disposal of war plants is the ex- 
perimental factor. When TVA announced its schedule of electric rates, 
there was widespread skepticism in industry as to the results. No private 
financier or industrialist at that time could have risked his own or his 
stockholders’ money on so vast an untried scheme, however promising it 
might have been. 

Many considerations deter private business from embarking upon 
such enterprises. The purpose of private business is to make profits. ‘The 
purpose of government enterprise is different. It should be devoted to 
assistance to private business in making limited but steady profits, to 
promotion of the public good, to experimentstion in fields where the pro- 
spective gain to the nation outweighs possible financial loss, to furnishing 
goods or services not profitable in monetary terms but productive of pub- 
lic benefit. In short, “yardstick” operation means more to me than simply 
‘another regulatory instrument. It means also an instrument of experi- 
mentation and a means of performing public functions. 

This is today a matter of greatest concern to farmers. Many of the 
plants built by the government or with a preponderant investment of 
public funds touch directly upon agriculture. Some use farm products, 
foods, and fibres. Others produce for the farm and farm home. Among 
them are alcohol plants using grain, new hemp-processing plants that 
suggest a permanent new market for many farmers, fertilizer plants, and 
textile factories. The Department of Agriculture already has recommended 
that forty per cent of the present synthetic-nitrogen plant capacity be 
devoted in peacetime to the production of fertilizer. 

Still another aspect of this phase of reconversion relates to codpera- 
tives. Experience has established the fact that codperatives have a large 
and growing place in our economy, that they can help to make a demo- 
cratic society more effective and workable economically. In this country 
and elsewhere, codperatives not only have lowered costs to their own mem- 
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bers but have served the very “yardstick” function I have been talking 
about. They thereby contribute to the healthy, truly free operation of 
private enterprise. For these reasons, the government should take hold of 
the opportunity to make some convertible war-plants available to those 
coéperatives which have proved to be genuinely member-controlled or- 
ganizations, either through lease or through credit arrangements. It may 
-be questioned whether most of the plants are commercially feasible in 
time of peace, or whether private operation would meet the needs of the 
people. Thus it seems to me that government should see to it that they 
are kept for public uses. 

_ To sum up, the second principle I should advance is that the area, of, 
government responsibility in the national economy be broadened from 
the negative conception of policeman to the positive one of test pilot or 
pioneer. 


Iv 


At all times and in all places, men have been both helped and hindered 
by phrases—words that can be symbols of shining truth or masks used to 
create confusion and hide deception. ‘States’ rights” now belongs to the 
latter kind. Whatever validity it once had as a device in which men be- 
lieved and which stood for something worth fighting for, the phrase in our 
time has become meaningless in itself and seniioant only for the purposes 
for which it is employed. 

In the last few years, “states’ rights” ay has become the shib- . 
boleth of an unofficial coalition party of vested economic interest which 
itself has gone farther to destroy local pride and state dignity than any 
other group. Among those who use the phrase are the masters of great cor- 
porations that thrive on interstate evasion of state authority. It is unfor- 
tunate that they have chosen “‘states’ rights” as an “issue”; it is still more 
unfortunate that those who stand against them have too often apoppted 
battle on these terms. 

The fact of the matter is that tke swift economice tides of the last cen- 
tury, the tight controls of government exercised during this time by one 
oligarchy of wealth or another, have severely strained the federal system. 
The nation needs to face squarely the problem of the respective state and ` 
national areas of jurisdiction—not in theoretical hair-splitting about 
sovereignty, but in an earnest effort to define the appropriate and most 
fruitful spheres of operation of each. Beyond that, wholly new jurisdic- 
tional problems are involved. Some of these are of more than state, but 
less than national, complexion. Others, o: less than state significance, 
focus on the national rôle in the local community or county. None of them 
‘has a logical relation to “states’ rights.” 

The first step in clarification of the differing duties and responsibilities 
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of state and national governmenis, it seems to me, is to emphasize the 
essential idea of partnership that was so instrumental in the erection of 
the federal structure. The colonies banded together and ultimately adopted 
the Constitution simply in order to benefit themselves, the people of each 
state. In order to gain this benefit, each state ceded certain powers to the 
states as a whole, the United States, including the ceding state. The dif- 
ference between those days and ours is that the individual states then 
were the decisive economic factor. They were the ones to retain powers or 
to cede them. Since then, the development of economic unity and the very 
dominance of great economic interests in the government of their time 
have rendered the central government the repository of economic power. 
It is the national government that must now make cessions, at least so far 
as public funds are concerned. : . 

Thus, the federal-aid principle presents itself as a sound principle, and 
one of great importance in the transition to peace. It is the most practi- 
cable method of maintaining that approximate equality of opportunity 
as between citizens of rich states and of poor states which embodies a 
genuine “‘state’s right.” Federal aid to education, for example, would seem 
to be a minimum requirement in a democracy whose growth is pretty 
much contingent on equal schooling for all children. 

Yet the federal-aid principle in itself needs adjustment. The most 
flagrant and consistent flouting of the public interest by public servants 
in our time is exemplified in one segment of the federal-aid system. This is 
the use by a private organization, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
of the county agents and the information facilities of the Extension Serv- 
ice to promote its own expansion and influence. It is neither good ‘states’ 
rights” nor a matter of local right or national right to permit public money 
to be used for private purposes. Indeed, such laxity by democratic gov- 
ernments elsewhere has been the forerunner of fascism. 

Some hard thinking and firm action is required in the extension of the 
federal-aid system. In the first place, we have learned enough to know 
that federal money should not be turned over to the states without obliga- 
tion on their part and without commitment on the national government’s 
part to review the use of the money. In fact, a written undertaking com- 
mitting both federal and state governments to specific action ought to be 
a fixed part of the procedure in any federel-state arrangement. And these 
stipulations ought not to be formalities. Under the Smith-Lever Act, 
the federal funds appropriated for extension work can be withheld by the 
Secretary of Agriculture if, upon review of the report of a state govern- 
ment, he finds the latter’s actions unsatisfactory. This is an admirable pro- 
vision; the only trouble is that it is never enforced. Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture do not withhold funds, no matter how obnoxious the course of a' 
state extension service may become. They fear the political power of the 
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farm bloc as expressed on Capitol Hill. But this is a problem that must 
be faced; for otherwise the whole federal-aid structure, including funds for 
roads, social security, and other indispensable services, eventually will be 
placed in jeopardy. 

Of comparable importance is the necessity for clear definition of the 
responsibilities of national and state agencies. It is pretty well: settled by 
this time that education belongs to the states; by and large, acceptance of 
that principlé by both national and state governments has worked out 
well in practice. This does not mean, of course, that the national govern- 
ment should not appropriate funds to supplement state education funds, 
or that it should continue to turn such funds over to a state where the 
money could be spent to assist in scandalous abuses. But it does mean that 
a workable division exists; that the states will attend to all of the policies 
and programs of the public school systems, and that the national goyern- 
ment will limit its activity to provision of funds needed mainly to supple- 
ment the money available in the poorer states. 

A similar demarcation of jurisdictions is needed all along the line, par- 
ticularly in agricultural and labor legislation. A corollary, then, to the 
basic directional function of government and the “yardstick” functions 
is the refinement and adaptation of the federal system to modern econom- 
ics. 

y 

Since we are going to have a national government that is “prepared to 
accept in future the responsibility for taking action at the earliest possible 
stage to arrest a threatened slump,” as Lord Woolton’s celebrated report 
to Parliament put it for England, we would beter get down to the business 
of keeping that government wieldy, of findmg ways to humanize it and 
to make its great national programs fit people and places more closely 
than they have up to this point. And we would better seek guaranties that 
it will govern in the best interest of all the people, and in the interest of 
their liberties. 

As I have indicated earlier, there are two main aspects of this matter of 
. keeping government human and democratic. One is regional, in the sense 
that all of the problems centering about natural resources and their use 
cross state lines yet are rarely nation-wide—except in so far as the region 
is part of the nation. Here again, the Tennessee Valley Authority is a good’ 
object-lesson; and I cannot do better than quote Chairman Lilienthal of 
the Authority on divorcing “the two ideas of authority and administration 
of authority.” 

In other words, the curse of pineal is not inevitable just because the 
power of the national government must be used. It is still possible to de- 
centralize in the sense in which TVA is a decentralization, and in fields 
other than resources development. To state the guiding principle, national 
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power is made much more effective, is far less liable to the diseases of 
statism, if its administration is moved out near the points where it is to be 
applied. Chairman’ Lilienthal has described “the TVA idea in its essen- 


tials” as follows: “. .. a federal autonomous agency, with authority to 


make its decisions in the region . . . résponsibility to deal with resources, 
as a unified whole, clearly fixed in the regional agency, not divided among 
several centralized federal agencies .. . a policy, fixed by law, that the 
federal regional agency work codperatively with and through local and 
state agencies.” - $ 

That summary seems to require little elaboration. It is a helpful for- 
mula for a future in which government must both use its economic powers 
and develop new ones if the country is not to have periodic crises of unem- 
ployment. It will contribute much to the successful use of economic power 
if such power is applied as it now is in the Tennessee Valley. 


VI 


Economic matters, after all, are human affairs. There is a strong temp- 
tation in economic discussion to slip into rather Inhuman terminology, 
and even to take the human factor for granted. We cannot afford to do 
this, for no sound economic decision is reached without according full 
weight to the human considerations involved. That is why I want to end 
this paper with a plea for the development of new governmental mecha- 
nisms that will permit the widest possible participation by citizens in the 
functioning of their government. In a sense, this is the most critical point 
of those I have tried to make here. If our democratic devices and institu- 
tions can keep pace with our technology and with our economic triumphs, 
then we will have won a great victory in man’s long and arduous campaign 
for the better life. 

During the war we have succeeded TORRT well in keeping our civil 


liberties. In contrast with the previous World War, flagrant violations 


have been few and far between. So, too, we have gone much farther toward 
recruiting the full talent and strength of the people. We have not achieved 
full mobilization of this.talent and strength, but we have come nearer it 
than ever before; and the extent of our success on this score has been de- 
fined almost exactly by the extent of our success in waging war democrat- 
ically. Suffice it to call attention only to one phase of this democratization 
of the war effort, i.e., the use of citizen boards, such as the selective service 
boards and the war price and rationing boards, in obtaining wholehearted 
participation in waging. the war. To the same degree that these boards 
have been representative of local citizens and have locally applied national 
policies have they achieved their task. On the whole, I think we can be 
very proud of them. 

Similar success has attended some of the labor-management committees 


` 
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in war industries. But it is in agriculture that the process of democratizing ~ 
both the administrative and policy-making phases of government has 
gone farthest. This is because long before the war the Department of 
Agriculture, under Henry A. Wallace, pioneered in evolving a variety of 
mechanisms that brought the citizen into a living relationship with his 
government. Indeed; these citizen groups were even more vital and signifi- 
cant in peace. than they have been in war, when the exigencies of man- 
power and equipment shortages and the pressure for increased produc- 
tion have entirely changed the problems faced by farmers. 

“I find it impossible,” Mr. Lilienthal says, drawing upon his experience 
with TVA, “to comprehend how democracy can be a living reality if peo- 
ple are remote from their government and.in their daily lives are not 
made a part of it, or if the control and direction of making a living— 
industry, farming, the distribution of goods—is far removed from the 
stream of life and from the local community.” And Howard R. Tolley, 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, who more than any other 
man has consistently sought to bring democratic controls into agricultural 
programs, has put it this way: “To streamline itself against the stresses 
and problems of this age, democracy will have to insist upon active part- 
nership between the citizen, the expert, and the administrator. Each of 
these has a contribution to make in the development of wise public plans 
and policies, and a fusion of judgment as to what is desirable and undesir- 

able is essential to modern government. The part that American farm 
men and women, have taken in molding agricultural policy and action has 
. contributed valuably to the health of American democracy.” 

“That is the note on which I should like to close. There is no longer any 
doubt that the government must play a decisive rôle in economic life. The 
question, rather, is how to insure democracy in the use of the govern- 
ment’s economic power. I suggest, first, that the points at which that 
economic power i3 applied be limited in number but powerful in influence; 
second, that the areas in which direct use is made of the government’s eco- 
nomic authority be clearly defined; third, that the federal-aid scheme be 
more clearly thought through; fourth, that decentralized administration 
accompany the centralization of authority. 

And finally I suggest that the people of the country be brought into the 
processes of government, and that government, in turn, be carried back to 
the people. In them, in the long run, resides all our strength and all our . 
hope, and the more fully they are trusted the greater will be our advance. 
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IU. THE RECONVERSION PHASE OF DEMOBILIZATION 


V. O. KEY, JR.* 
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I 


In Congress, in the Administration, and in the country generally, the 

prevailing reconversion philosophy has contemplated a return to the 
government-industry relationships existing prior to the establishment of 
. wartime economic controls. It is worth noting that the projection of a 
path to the status quo ante bellum has not been supported by extensive 
critical analysis of its basic assumption that in this direction lies a con- 
tinuation of high-level production. In each aspect of reconversion plan- 
ning, the dominant objective has been to devise measures of control 
liquidation to be executed in as orderly and rapid a manner as is adminis- 
tratively feasible. The widespread acceptance of the fundamental philos- 
ophy resulted in a concentration of effort on organizational and proce- 
dural problems and on secondary issues of policy—difficult and important 
issues, but nevertheless subsidiary. 

The predominant tone of planning was expressed by Bernard M. 
Baruch and John M. Hancock in their remarkably influential Report on 
War and Post-War Adjustment. Policies.! This statement was prepared 
under the direction of Mr. Baruch, who became chief of a unit on war and 
post-war adjustment policies in the Office of War Mobilization on October 
15, 1943. While the report, put together in a very short time, was notable 
as a tour de force, it did not meet the desires of those who felt that the op- 
portunity should have been grasped for a penetrating examination of the 
adequacy of our institutional arrangements to prevent a recurrence of the 
great depression. Although obviously not intended as a profound analysis 
of the latent problems of our economy, the document had the great merit 
of presenting a workable plan for immediate action. Moreover, a respect- 

able body of opinion saw adequate time for the evolution of public policy 

in the probability that mass industrial unemployment would be postponed 
by the accumulated demand for civilian goods. But the conjecture re- 
mained that the promised “adventure in prosperity,” like most adven- 
tures, might not last very long. 

Regardless of the soundness of the fundamental philosophy, the task for 
which reconversion planners had to prepare challenged the capacity of 
public administrators and private managers. Plans had to be made to ex- 
pedite the conversion of tens of thousands of factories from the production 

* On leave for duty with the U. 8. Bureau of the Budget. The views expressed 


are solely those of the author. 
* Washington, Government Printing Office, Feb. 15, 19444 
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of war goods to peacetime commodities. Millions of people—perhaps four 
or five millions following the defeat of Germany—would have to seek 
other work. The task was truly monumental, but to the thousands of per- 
sons engaged in preparing the ground it was more apt to be a tedious plot- 
ting of detail on countless smaller matters. In operation, the task splin- . 
tered into preparation principally for: (1) the cancellation of war con- 
tracts; (2) the adjustment of War Production Board controls to make ma- 
terials available for civilian purposes to plants released by contract can- 
cellations; (3) the settlement of claims under terminated war contracts; 
and (4) the disposal of surplus war property. Closely related were such 
matters as transitional adjustments in price policy, the demobilization 
‘of military personnel, the transfer and retraining of workers in war in- 
dustry, and adaptations of the existing system of unemployment insur- 
ance. i 
i 

The rate and composition of industrial reconversion areifixed by the 
pattern of cancellation of war contracts. The magnitude and incidence of 
contract cancellation determine the resources—facilities, materials, 
manpower, management—to be available for diversion to non-military 
production. The process of contract cancellation acquired importance 
from the assumption that Germany would be defeated before Japan, thus 
foreshadowing a reduction of from one-third to one-half in total war pro- 
duction. Partial rather than complete reconversion was in prospect, a 
factor which introduced many administrative complexities. The advance 
planning of contract cancellation during 1944 has involved two processes: 
(1) estimating reductions in requirements for war material which would 
occur under probable changes in the military situation; (2) preparing 
tentative schedules of contract termination, plant by plant, to adjust war 
production accordingly. 

Advance estimates: of military production required forecasts of the 
scope of operations to be carried on in the Pacific, the quantities of inven- 
tory to be on hand at the time of the shift in focus of operations, and the 
continuing needs in terms of reduced rates of production of particular 
items. The strategic assumptions tended to concentrate production-ad- 
justment planning in the War Department. The expectation was that the 
naval and maritime production programs would be less affected by the 
conclusion of hostilities in Europe than the requirements of the Army 
Service Forces and the Army Air Forces. The periodic revisions of the 
Army Supply Program during 1944 have included estimates of the pro- _ 
duction rates which would be appropriate should Germany surrender at 
assumed dates. 

Determination of the kinds and quantities of weapons and supplies to 
be continued in production, and hence of the reductions to be made, 
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governs to a large degree the incidence of contract cancellations. If, for 
example, a particular weapon is no longer needed, all producers must be 
cancelled out. However, when multiple sources of supply exist for an item 
needed in reduced quantity, a selection has to be made of firms to be re- 
leased from war production unless horizontal reductions are applied. Ob- 
viously, such selections have to be made in advance of large-scale can- 
cellations; and if contracts are not to be terminated but reduced, the 
amounts of reduction have to be decided in advance. Even before Septem- 
ber, 1944, large numbers of terminations—over 25,000 by the War De- 
‘partment alone—were made in connection with normal adjustments in 
procurement.’ The formalized procedures developed to make these adjust- 
ments served as a basis also for the preparation of longer-range plans. In 
making cancellations in the normal course of business, changes in required 
quantities flowed from the appropriate military authority to the unit of 
the War Department or the Navy with responsibility for the purchase of 
the item in question, e.g., the small-arms branch of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the Army Service Forces. At that paint the factors bearing on the 
choice of producers to be eliminated or reduced were assembled for tenta- 
tive decision. Usually the matter came before a board of review at'a higher 
level, and in the case ‘of large cutbacks before a departmental board. 

In making these choices, the formal policy of the War Department 
stressed such considerations as whether a plant was located in a tight 
labor area, whether it was a small plant, whether government-owned 
plants could be shut down and retained for stand-by, and other like fac- 
tors, including relative price.’ Similar regulations existed in the Navy and 
Maritime Commission. In practice, however, price, quality, and depend- 
ability of contractors in making deliveries were the most important fac- 
tors in determining which contracts were.to be cancelled. 

For the most part, contract cancellation was carried on independently 
by each procurement agency until June, 1944, when the Director of War 
Mobilization ordered the procurement agencies to clear proposed cancel- 
lations with the Production Executive Committee of the War Production 
Board. The order followed criticism of the Navy for its handling of the 
Brewster aircraft contract. Under the procedures adopted, the procuring 
agencies reported to the Production Executive Committee Staff prospec- 
tive cancellations, together with justification for the proposed action, when 
the scheduled reduction in deliveries amounted to over one million dollars 
a month. In theory, this review by the Production Executive Committee 
Staff—on which the procurement agencies, the War Production Board, 
and the War Manpower Commission were represented—created an oppor- 


2 These terminations did not reduce over-all war production. New contracts 
were constantly being let, often in the same plants where other contracts had been 
cancelled, 3 See War Department, Procurement Regulation 15. 
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tunity for placing new contracts in facilities to be released, assured con- 
sideration of the manpower factor, and stimulated:greater care in planning 
within the procurement agencies. 

Through procedures generally similar to those for current cutbacks, the 
War Department, on the basis of estimated reductions in need on V-Day 
in Europe, made tentative determinations of producers to be released and 
contracts to be reduced at that time. This involved a job not unlike work- 
ing one’s way through a Sears-Roebuck catalogue and determining how 
many’ thousands of each item were to be procured, at what rate each 
should be delivereds from what firms each should be bought, and what 
proportion of the total each firm should furnish. Information assembled 
through this process could be transmitted to the War Production Board 
for a mass review and for planning changes in the Board’s controls to be 
instituted concurrently with major cutbacks.¢ l 

In the earlier stages of planning, considerable weight was given this 
problem of selection of contracts for cancellation. The Baruch-Hancock 
report recommended that preference “be given to such factors as releasing 
plants which can be converted most readily to desirable peacetime pro- 
duction; giving smaller enterprises an opportunity to return to civilian 

production. earlier, easing their termination problems; balancing cancella- 
tions in the various communities; reducing overswollen war communities 
so as to ease their ultimate return to an inevitably slimmer peacetime 


. ` level.” The War Department adopted policies somewhat similar to those 


recommended. However, the administrative feasibility of applying such 
standards and their practicability in the light of the factual range of 
choice among producers were open to doubt. At any rate, no policies on 
these questions binding on all procurement agencies were promulgated. 

In the Navy and Maritime Commission, advance planning of program 
reductions and contract cancellations did not proceed to the same degree 
as in the War Department. This difference arose from the strategic as- 
sumption stated earlier; and the correctness of the policy of these agencies 
depended on the correctness of that assumption. . 

‘The general approach in planning contract cancellation involved an 
assumption that a major cutback wauld be effected more or less abruptly 
aftér the surrender of Germany. It was contended in certain quarters that 
this would be too much for the economy to digest and that, therefore, 
reductions in production should anticipate the defeat of Germany and be 
accomplished over a longer period. The argument rested on assertions, 
made by War Production Board economists and others, that for a great 


4 Beo the testimony of James F. Byrres, Director of War Mobilization, in de- 
soription of the above process, in Hearings, Subcommittee of Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, on S. 1730 and 8. 1823, Ps. 7 (June 12, 1944), pp. 250-301. 

5 For relevant testimony, see tbid., Pt. 9 (July 10, 11, 12, 1944), pp. 520-522. 
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range of military items reserves on hand a: immediate’ reductions 
. in production. 
as l 

Planning for the adjustment of War Production Board controls had to 
be geared to military procurement programming. In its normal operations, 
the Board had sought to maintain a balance between the supply and de- 
mand for critical materials and components and also to limit total pro- 
duction requirements to the available supply of manpower. These ends 
demanded in some instances detailed determinations of the quantities, 
and at times of the types, of non-military products which might be manu- 
factured. All these policies were implemented through various types of 
priorities and allocations. Preparation for adjustments of these controls 
required forecasts of the supply-demand situation for major commodities 
to determine which limitations had to be retained to protect continued 
military production or, conversely, which controls could be lifted to per- 
mit increased civilian production. 

The initial task in planning industrial edjustment was to estimate the 
probable quantities and types of resources to be released by contract can- 
cellation. On the basis of provisional programs of requirements prepared 
by the military agencies, it was possible for the War Production Board to 
compute roughly the quantities of materials, ‘the capacities of plants in 
various categories, and the quantity of manpower to be available for non- 
military production after the defeat of Germany. These estimates de- 
pended for their accuracy upon the nature of the advance programming - 
of contract cancellation by the procurement agencies. i 

Through review by the War Production Board of tentative contract 
cancellation plans of the War Department, the stage was set in the summer 
of 1944 for bringing to bear upon military plans advice for such modifica- 
tion as might facilitate resumption of civilian production. However, no 
explicit policies were adopted to guide the procurement agencies in the 
selection of producers for removal from war production. Indeed, the for- 
mulation and application of policy were dificult in view of the complexity 
of the.pattern of production and the practical immunity of substantial 
portions—those carried on under subcontracts—from administrative con- 
trol. Nevertheless, there was considerable discussion of policy suggestions 
such as one that small business should be removed from war production 
first and given a head start in reconversion. Although in some cases the 
procurement agencies altered their plans at the suggestion of the War 
Production Board, the review of their plans was mainly a means for as- 


* No adequate description of the workings of the War Production Board is yet 
available. However, in broad principle the agency has operated in the same fashion 
as the War Industries Board of World War I, but with a greater effectiveness and 
much more highly developed techniques. 
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certaining the broad outlines of events to come in order that preparations 
might be made for adjustments in the controls over non- -military produc- 
tion. 

In devising controls to be needed after the eae: war, the dominant 
consideration was the question of what would be necessary to keep 
management and men at work on the reduced war program. Continuation 
of war production would prevent unlimited civilian production, but it was 
clear that very substantial volumes of non-military output would be feas- 
ible. The nub of the planning problem was to determine what non-military 
production could be authorized and by what methods without draining 
resources from the continuing military program. , 

Certain policies were adopted comparatively early. In June, 1944, the 
chairman of the War Production Board decided two fundamental ques- 
tions. He ruled that firms that could be permitted to resume production ' 
without interference with war needs should be allowed to do so, regardless 
of the fact that their competitors might still be tied up with war contracts. 
Similarly, he decided that in the.transitional period new firms should be 
allowed to enter an industry without regard to whether all firms with a 
prior record of production in the industry had yet reconverted. Thus he 
rejected the “Cherokee strip” theory of reconversion and rebuffed the pro- 
ponents of the “industrial grandfather clause.’ 

In addition to these policies, the Board adopted several orders laying 
a basis for limited reconversion. In July, 1944, the manufacture of experi- 
mental models was permitted; expenditures of $5,000 per month in a 
single plant were allowed by blanket rule, while administrative authoriza- 
tion of larger outlays was required.’ Another action permitted manufac- 
turers to place orders for tools and dies for ultimate use in civilian produc- 
tion, with the understanding that the tools and dies would be scheduled 
so as not to interfere with war production.® These orders were potentially 
of significance in facilitating managerial arrangements for tennpion of 
civilian production.!? 

Another order, effective August 15, 1944, permitted “spot” authoriza- 


1 War Production Board, Press Release 5946, Jae 18, 1944. The general course 
of action had been foreshadowed in a letter by the chairman to Senator Franeia 
Maloney on March 7, 1944, reprinted in Cong. Ree. Mar. 9, 1944, p. 2433. 

8 Federal Register, Yol. 9, pp. 8781-8782. 

9 Federal Register, VoL 9, pp. 9202-9203. 3 

10 It should be noted that during 1944 reconversion of a sort was imosi con- 
stantly going on. The increased supply of most materials permitted literally hundreds 
of modifications of regulations. The effect was not a great increase in total civilian 
production, but a removal of substitution requirements, of limits on the variety of 
models, and of specification standards designed to conserve materials. Thus steel 
replaced wood in baby carriages. Individually, these changes were not apectacular, 
but in the mass they permitted considerable return to normal industrial practice; 
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tions of the production of a long list of civilian items under conditions of 
non-interference with war production. Manpower still being scarce, au- 

_thorizations were to be made chiefly in other than tight labor areas; and 
the authorizations were subject to the veto of the War Manpower Com- 
mission on grounds of inadequacy of labor supply." The order thus carried 
out the idea of “chinking in” civilian production when and where it was 
feasible. Of necessity, in such a scheme considerable authority had to be 
granted to War Production Board field offices to take action. For various 
reasons, the “spot” authorization system had no substantial immediate 
effect on production, but administrative procedures were available to 
permit civilian production made possible by scattered contract cancella- 
tions. It was generally expected: that blanket authorizations would be re- 
quired, at least for most industries, at the time of large-scale cancella- 
tions. 

In-general, a high degree of control in reconversion was not expected. 
Prevailing opinion rather anticipated a more or less planned liquidation 
of controls in order to permit the utilization of resources released by con- ` 
tract cancellation, coupled with the retention at strategic points in the 
industrial structure of sufficient limitation on the use of materials and- 
manpower to prevent interference with production for the Pacific war. 

Staff speculation on the manner of handling war contract cancellation 
and the related matter of adjustment of War Production Board controls 
went through a sharp change in the first nine months of 1944. At first it 
was assumed that military production would be reduced by small steps 
over a considerable period. These conditions would necessitate a good deal 
of attention to the choice of producers to be cancelled, with careful weigh- 
ing of such factors as those quoted above from the Baruch-Hancock 
report. Under such conditions, the War Production Board would have to 
tailor its controls and allocations meticulously to authorize the use of 
resources released by contract cancellation without permitting diversion 
of resources from war production. The authorization of civilian production 
would have to be closely meshed with contract cancellation. The adminis- 
trative prospect grew simpler, however, as it became probable that a sub- 
stantial cut in war production would occur rapidly if not abruptly. 

The magnitude of probable cutbacks and the enormous wartime in- 
crease in productive capacity made it possible to foresee a guns-and-butter 
period in which civilian production at levels approximating those of 1939 
could be carried on alongside the continuing war production. It became 
clear that restrictions on most industries could be revoked completely 
once mass cutbacks occurred. It was probable that restrictions would 
continue to be necessary on the use of a few materials. It also came to 
seem probable that current controls in some areas, e.g., rubber, tin, tex- 

11 Federal Register, Vol. 9, pp. 9945-9947. 
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tiles, would have to be continued almost unaltered. Further, it became 
plain that, in view of the anticipated supply situation, a radical simplifica- 
tion of the priorities system would be in order. The War Production: Board 
on September 5, 1944, announced general plans tənding in these direc- - 
tions.” 

The opin of civilian production i is closely related to price control. 
Inflationary pressure on prices, a3 well as increasec. costs, suggested that 
price control would have to be retained for some time, with sufficient 
flexibility to permit resumption in particular cases or classes of cases 
where adjustments proved necessary. No enviable future could be fore- 
seen for officials of the Office of Price Administration who would have to 
provide the element of flexibility. It seemed not improbable that there 
would be general assent to a policy of economic stabilization, but quite 
probable that the heavens would resound with individual charges of in- 
equity, dictatorship, and bureaucracy.” 


Iv 


The technical problem in the settlement of claims under terminated 
war contracts is fundamentally one of converting zhe uncompleted por- 
tion of a cancelled contract into a cost-plus contract. The government has, 
for example, a contract with a factory for a thousand tanks. Five hundred 
have been delivered and paid for. The contract is cancelled. The factory’ 
has some tanks half-finished; it has parts and materials on hand for others. 
What does the government owe? The answer which commends itself is to 
,' pay costs incurred on the uncompleted portion of the contract plus a 
- reasonable profit. From the standpoint of general eccnomic policy, expedi- ' 
tious settlement of claims and rapid removal of government-owned ma- 
chinery and materials from plants are essential to pave the way, both 
financially and physically, for resumption of non-military production. The 
financial consideration seemed most urgent in the case of small firms. 
Estimates of the amounts to be paid on claims ranged from two and one- ` 
half billions upwards. 

Settlement of claims by individual ere agencies made uniform 
policy desirable. Otherwise, different departments would settle with the 
same manufacturer on different bases, to the detriment of the Treasury 
and the confusion of the contractor. During 1943, the Procurement 
Policy Board of the War Production Board took the lead in interdepart~- 
mental study of settlement issues, and developed several drafts of a pro- 


18 Bee New York Times, Sept. 6, 1944. The plans of the War Production Board 
and related agencies were described by the Director of War Mobilization in a report 
to the President dated September 7 and printed in full in New York Times, Sept. 
10, 1944. ; 

u For a statement of expectations in price policy, see aisle by the Price Ad- 
ministrator to the editor of the New York Times, June 18, 1944. 
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posed uniform termingtion article for fixed-price. contracts. Simultane- 
ously, similar work was under way in the procurement agencies, with spe- 
cial emphasis in the War Department, which had to have rules to govern 
a growing volume of current settlements.“ Late in 1943, chiefly through 
War Department initiative, responsibility for the development of govern- 
ment-wide policy on settlement was assigned by the Director of War 
Mobilization to a Joint Contract Termination Board attached to his 
office. The functions o? the Board were defined by an agreement of No- 
vember 12, 1943, signed by the interested agencies and approved by the 
Director of War Mobilization, who appointed Mr. John M. Hancock to 
serve as chairman of the board.% 

The first major product of the joint board was a uniform termination 
article for fixed-price supply contracts promulgated by the Director of 
War Mobilization on January 8, 1944. Procurement agencies were directed 
to use this clause in new contracts and to substitute it for like clauses in 
outstanding contracts to the extent practicable. The clause defined the 
rights and duties of the contractor on receipt of a termination notice, 
` adopted the principle that settlements should be made by negotiation, and 
established principles to be followed in determining amounts due as an 
alternative to agreed settlement. Accompanying the uniform article was a 
“Statement of Principles for Determination of Costs upon Termination 
of Government Fixed-Price Supply Contracts." ` 

By directive of May 2, 1944, the Director of War Mobilization made 
effective for the principal procurement agencies statements of policy by 
the Joint Board on ‘Government Organizations for Settlement of Ter- 
minated War Contracts” and “Review of Contract Termination Settle- 
ments.” The first statement enunciated general principles governing or- 
ganization for settlement within the procurement agencies. For most 
agencies it represented more a description of current practice than an 
instruction with discernible effect. The second statement reaffirmed the 
policy of encouraging negotiation of settlements, but stated that “a 
proper degree of control over such settlements” should “be provided for 
the protection of the government’s interests.” The departments were in- 
structed to set up special boards for the review. of proposed settlements 


u War Department policies were reflected in successive revisions of its Procure- 
ment Regulation 15. 

1: The following agenzies were represented on the Board: War, Treasury, Justice, 
Navy, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, War Production Board, Maritime 
Commission, Foreign Economic Administration, and the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration. 

16 The text of these documents is reproduced in Baruch and Hancock, op. cit., 

pp. 78-90. Exceptions to and interpretations of the termination article were issued 
as directives of the Director of War Mobilisation on February 24 and May 2, 1944 
(Federal Register, Vol. 9, pp. 2251-2252, 5192). 
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in excess of $50,000.” A further step was taken by the promulgation on 
May 29 of policy on settlement of claims under subcontracts connected ` 
with government war contracts. The procuring agancies were directad to 
recommend to their prime contractors that the subcontract termination 
clause included in this policy be uniformly used in their dealings with sub- 
contractors.18 

Administrative action was paralleled by the development of legislation. 
As early as the summer of 1943; bills were introduced in Congress and in- 
quiries begun by its committees. Congressional concern centered on sev- 
eral issues: the assurance of expeditious payment of claims, particularly 
in the case of small business; the devising of arrangements for interim 
financing: of contractors through loans or partial payments prior to final 
settlement; and the determination of the réle of the Comptroller-General 
in the’ settlement process. 

After a tortuous legislative history, the Contract Settlement Act ‘of 
1944 was approved by the President on July 1.!° The law followed in the 

` main the lines of action recommended by the Joint Contract Termination 
Board and the procurement agencies, both in substantive policy and in 
organization. To succeed the Board, the act created an Office of Contract 
Settlement, to be headed by a director appointed by the President with 
Senate approval. In prescribing policies and standards to guide the eon- 
tracting agencies, the director was to be advised by a Contract Settlement 
Advisory Board.** . 

The principles of settlement in the statute were similar to those already 
in use. A legislative void was filled by an interim financing title which 
directed that partial payments be made on claims to the greatest extent 
practicable. Thus was rejected the suggestion that the government should ` 

. be obliged to pay without previous verification ‘a specified percentage of 
claims as submitted. The interim financing title further authorized direct 
and guaranteed termination loans. Legislative soluticn was also attempted 
of the vexing problem of the removal of inventories and machines lefs in 
plants at termination. The rule was adopted that the government should 
be obliged, within sixty days after the submission of 2 satisfactory listing, 
to remove the inventory from the plant or arrangs for storage by the - 
contractor. 

: Proposals to give the General Accounting Office a rôle in contract setzle- 

11 Pederal Register, Vol. 9, p. 5193. 18 Ibid., Vol. 9, pp. 6134-6136. 

18 Public Law 395, 78th Cong., 2d Sess. 

20 The Board was to be composed of the following officials or their represerta- 
tives: Director of Contract Settlement, Secretary of War, Secretary. of the Navy, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Chairman of the Maritime Commission, Administrator 
of Foreign Economic Administration, Chairman of the Board of the Reconstruction 


Finence Corporation, Chairman of the War Production Board, Chairman of she 
Board of the Smaller War Plants Forporsion, and the Attarney-General. 


~ 
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ment were rejected. It was argued that if settlements were to be made by 
negotiation—rather than by the application of detailed accounting prin- 
ciples—review by the Comptroller General zould be nothing other than a 
renegotiation of a negotiated settlement. Beyond this, the fear was ex- 
pressed that the procedures of the General Accounting Office could only 
delay settlement and produce “unemployment by sudit.” Congress lim- 
ited the General Accounting Office to “determining, after settlement, (1) 
whether the settlement payments to the war contractor were made in 
accordance with the settlement, and (2) whether the records transmitted 
to it, or other information, warrant a reasonable belief that the settlement 
was induced by fraud.” In this instance, Congress followed the principle 
urged by the President’s Committee on Administrative Management in 
1987. : 

By the time the Office of Contract Settlement was set up in August, 
1944, much of the groundwork to handle the prospective load of contract 
settlement had been done. The contracting agencies had established skele- 
ton machinery and a working procedure for settlements; and a basic sys- 
tem of general principles existed, although requiring further clarification 
and refinement. Moreover, the contracting agencies had before them the 
formidable task of recruiting and training additional staff to meet the 
increasing volume of settlements. 

Some doubt remained about the feasibility of vertical settlement under 
conditions of mass cancellation. Under this policy, the government would 
settle with the prime contractor, who would pay his subcontractors, who 
would pay their suppliers, and so forth. To illustrate: A contract for ar- 
mored cars is cancelled by the War Depertment. The prime contractor 
cancels an order to his engine supplier, who is also delivering the same 
engine to other prime contractors. The engine-maker terminates his order 
for starters which is held by a firm making starters for other customers and 
perhaps also directly for other government agencies. The starter-maker 
cancels his contract with a producer of wire, who feeds it out of the same 
machine to scores of other customers, many of whom may be tied in- 
directly to a government contract. Under conditions of mass cancellation, 
so the argument ran, the allocation of overhead and direct costs of un- 
completed work and inventory ‘to the different orders and subcontracts 
of each producer and channeling of this information up the contractual 
ladder would present a problem of incredible intricacy and inevitable 
slowness. Concerns with thousands of orders on their books were not 
uncommon. . f 

The vertical system was the only one legally permissible at the time it 
was established. The alternative, made permissive by the Contract Set- 
tlement Act, was the over-all company settlement plan. This meant that 
in appropriate cases a company would be assigned to a single procurement 
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agency which would settle claims under all or suitable groups of prime 
and sub-contracts held by the firm. Accounting problems would thus be 
greatly simplified, multiple mspections by different agencies could be 
avoided, and payment could be speeded up. Even before permissive legis- 


lation was adopted, experiments were under way to test the feasibility of. 


the idea.. But with procedures developed and staffs trained under the 
vertical method, it appeared unlikely that a ues change could be 
made i in the system. 
` v 

In terms of enduring effect on the economy, the disposition of govern- 
ment surplus plants, machinery, and other property was probably the 
most significant element in reconversion. When the question arose of the 
sale of plants which could be used to alter completely the competitive 
patterns of some industries, the chips were down; the groups concerned 
manifested a most earnest and devoted attention to the development of 


public policy on surplus property. Yet the fundamental issue was appar- ' 


ently decided by the summer of 1944: the.government was to rid itself of 
the property except that in some instances plants might be leased. The 


preparatory problem was one of determining how gnd when and to whom. ` 


In February, 1944, the President, established the Surplus War Property 
Administration in the Office of War Mobilization, in accordance with a 
. recommendation of the Baruch-Hancock report.» The Administrator, 
with the assistance of a Surplus War Property Policy Board,” was given 
general supervision and direction over the handling and disposition of sur- 
plus war property. The administrative arrangement contemplated by she 
order was that owning agencies—principally the military departments— 


should declare property surplus to their needs.and transfer it for sale or > 


other disposition to disposal agencies, which would operate subject to 
policies of the Administrator. The order fixed broadly the jurisdiction of 
each disposal agency, but directed the Administrator to define more ex- 
actly the types of goods over which each should have jurisdiction.” 


1 Executive Order'9425, Feb. 19, 1944. 

2 The Board was constituted of representatives of State, Treasury, War, Navy, 
Justice, Reconstruction Finance Corporetion, Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
Maritime Commission, War Production Board, Bureau of the Budget, War Food 
Administration, Federal Works Agency, Civil A&ronautics Board, and Foreign 
Economic Administration. 

3 The following language assigned responsibility among disposal agencies, sub- 
ject to modification by the Administrator: “consumer goods to thé Procurement 
Division of the Department of the Treasury; capital and producers’ goods, including 
plants, equipment, materials, scrap and other industrial property, to a subsidiary 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, .:. . ; ships and maritime property to 
the United States Maritime Commission; and food to the War Food Administration; 
provided that surplus war property to be disposed of outside the United States, 
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Among actions taken by the Administrator were orders defining more 
sharply the jurisdiction of each disposal agency and establishing broad 
disposal procedures; fixing policies for the sale of real estate by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation ;* stating a price policy for the sale 
` of machine tools ;* and fixing a price policy on sales of termination inven- 
tories.*” The last item concerned the sale by contractors of surplus inven- 
tories on hand at the time of contract cancellation; these sales must be 
approved by contractirg agencies, and receipts are credited to the govern- 
ment on claims of the contractor. To codrdinate pricing on these sales 
with pricing on sales oi similar property directly by the government, the 
Joint Contract Termination Board arranged with the Surplus War 
Property Administratcr to promulgate price policies. a 

Congress gave extended consideration to the surplus question, and sharp 
differences arose between the House and Senate. The House was disposed, 
in general, to accept the recommendations of the Surplus War Property 
Administrator, while the Senate manifested a more innovative spirit.** 
With respect to organization, the result was the substitution for the 
Surplus War Property Administrator of a three-member Surplus Property 
Board. Provisions for preferences in sales, and even outright gifts to vari- 
ous classes of persons, were considerably diluted in the final version. Spe- 
cific preferences, however, were granted in the case of real property to 
former owners and more general preferences in the case of all property to 
veterans. The Smaller War Plants Corporation was authorized to make 
loans to aid purchases Dy small business. Stockpiling of strategic materials 
was treated in one section of the bill and, somewhat irrelevantly, the loan 
rate on cotton was raised in another. 

Although there were many uncertainties about the surplus problem, its 
broad dimensions could be estimated. Figures of-up to one hundred billions 
were bandied about in discussion, but they gave an exaggerated notion of 
what was to come. Of the supplies to be surplus, probably one-half to 
three-fourths in dolla ‘value would be combat items which would not 
raise serious questions of interference with established trade in consumer 
goods. Perhaps fifteen billions worth of supplies with direct civilian uses 
would have to be sold. In the aggregate, the amount was not large in rela- 


unless otherwise directed by the Director of War Mobilization, shall be assigned, 
so far as it is deemed feasible by the Administration, to the Foreign Economic 
Administration.” . 

u Federal Register, Vol. 9, pp. 5096-5099. = Ibid., Vol. 9, pp. 9188-9185. 

3 Thid., Vol. 9, pp. 9870-9871. 27 Ibid., Vol. 9, p. 7842. 

38 For House views on H.R. 5125, which passed the House August 22, 1944, see 
H. Rep. No. 1757, 78th Cong., 2d Sess. The bill, in a different form, passed the 
Senate on August 25. See S. Rep. No. 1057, 78th Cong., 2d Sess. For the conference 
> report, see H. Rep. No. 1390, 78th Cong., 2d Sess. The Surplus Property Act (Public 
Law 457, 78th Cong., 2d Sess.) was approved October 3, 1944. 
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tion to national consumption, but in particular types of goods the surplus 
would undoubtedly be large in relation to short-term needs. Similarly, fif- 
_ teen billions in industrial facilities looked large, but the problems of govarn- 
ment policy assumed less formidable proportions when powder plants and 
others not readily usable in peacetime production were eliminated from 
the total.2® However, these bioad- perspectives could not erase the fact 
that in surplus property management and disposal many exceedingly dif- 
ficult problems were ahead.*° 

In surplus disposition, as in other aspects of reconversion, operations 
were already under way on a small scale. This gave the disposal agencies ` 
an opportunity to gain some experience in operation, to develop >ro- 
cedures, and to build up a skeleton organization. All this resulted in some 
preparation for handling the much larger volume of‘ surplus which was yet 
to come. However, the scarcity of suitable personnel, as well as ovher 
factors, retarded the development of organization and created a situazion 
which would sas give ample opportunity for administrative 
improvisation. 

VI 


In domestic. matters, at the end of the summer of 1944 preparation to 
deal with the general area of industrial reconversion had been car-ied 
further than in other related fields. This differential grew partly from the 
fact that.in the former area the executive had more power to act witkout 
additional legislation than in others, but more fundamentally from the 
fact that.the dominant climate of opinion was uncongenial to action on 
the “human side” of demobilization—to use the phrase of the areon: 
Hancock report. 

On February 24, 1944, the President established- by executive order a a 
` Retraining and Resmployinent Administration in.the Office of War Mo- 

bilization. The Administrator, with the assistance of an interdepartmental ' 
‘board, was to “have general supervision and direction of the activities of 
all government agencies relating to the retraining and reémployment of 
persons discharged or released from the armed services or other war 
work... ,”’ and was also to “develop programs for the orderly absorption 
into other employment of such persons.*! By the end of the summer, in 


39 See A. D. H. Kaplan, The Liquidation of War Production (New York, 1944), 
Chap. III. 
30 A recognition of one of these problems was aeolveds in the creation on Septem- 
ber 2, 1944, by the Director of War Mobilisation, of s War Plants Utilisation Com- 
mittee. Constituted of representatives of the War Production Board, Defense 
Plants Corporation, Surplus War Property Administration, and War Manpower 
Commission, it had the duty of seeking ways and means for assuring continued 
utilization of government-owned plants. 
_ = Executive Order 9427. The Retraining and Re&’mployment Administration ` 
was given statutory status as a part of the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
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so far as public evidence showed, the Administration had not yet precipi- . 
tated a substantial accretion to public policy. However, most of the impor- 
tant issues required legislative action, and the controlling bipartisan coali- 
tion in Congress was not disposed to make major commitments on such 
matters as unemployment compensation. a 
Congress, however, as was eminently just, gave early attention to the 
` question of benefits for discharged servicemen. The Servicemen’s Read- , 
justment Act of 1944,2 popularly known as the G. I. Bill of Rights, pro- 
vided hospitalization rights, educational privileges, government-guaran- 
teed loans for the purchase or construction of homes, farms, and business 
property, and “readjustment allowances” for veterans when unemployed 
during a two-year PENOS following discharge or the termination of the 
war. 
vo 


The scope and tempo. of governmental control of the economy in war- 
time make unusually urgent the achievement of adequate top-level admin- 
istrative codrdination. Many agencies of government intervene at many 
points in the economy, and their influences interact in either a comple- 
‘mentary or contradictory manner. Calculated direction must seek to mini- , 
mize the inevitably conflicting drives of different agencies. In a period of 
partial reconversion, the same conditions and requirements persist. Re- 
sumption of civilian production must be dovetailed with downward adjust-. 
ments in war production. The way in which price control is handled may 
hamper or ease reconversion. Wage policy may contradict price policy. 
Timing and policy in the movement of surpluses may ease’ price control 
and expedite production, or they may not. 

Since 1940, discussion of this general problem of coördination has been 
‘carried on in great volume and with great vigor, but without any impres- 
sive contribution to administrative theory. Schemes for overhead organi-' 
zation have been proposed on a wholesale scale; some of them have been 
tried. In reconversion planning, legislative committees were fertile sources 
of ‘organization plans, but most of the resulting schemes varied little from 
the broad outlines proposed by Baruch and Hancock. These rested essen- 
tially on the idea of constructing around the existing Office of War 
Mobilization,® perhaps under another name, a group of specialized super- 
visory organs such as the Office of Contract Settlement and the Surplus 
War Property Administration. The Director of War Mobilization would 
use these specialized organs and other broad powers to direct the opera- 


version, but with powers somewhat less than thoseit possessed under the executive 
order. See Public Law 458, 78th Cong., 2d Sess., approved October 3, 1944, Title 
I. 2 Public Law 346, 78th Cong., 2d Sess., approved June 22, 1944. 

43 The Office was established by Executive Order 9847, May 27, 1943. 
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tions of the administrative departments within the general area of recon- 
version, a very broad area indeed. These ideas found expression in the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, approved October 3, which 
established an Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion.™ 
Through this grand administrative architecture, a symbolic or journal- 
istic integration of reconversion activities could doubtless be attained. 
‘How the mechanism could be used to make a genuine difference in actual 
departmental operations was problematical. Many legislators hoped for a 
more positive and less intermittent direction than had been furnished by 
the Office of War Mobilization, but no convincing specifications of the 
means by which this was to be done were furnished. However, the general 
_ trend of legislative development and discussion constituted a potentially 
significant phase in the evolution of the presidency. In sharp contrast 
with the orthodox administrative doctrine that organs of direction should 
occupy a staff relation to the Chief Executive, the emerging apparatus of 
codrdination was being vested by statute with broad powers of direction 
essentially presidential in character, to be exercised, not in the name of, 
and by delegation from, the President, but in its own name by authority 
of Congress. Yet the President retained the crucial power of directior. in 
federal administration, viz., the power to appoint department heads. The 
ultimate outcome of the development cannot be foreseen. From one pcint 
of view, the trend was one of hetter staffing and organization of the presi- 
dency. From another, it appeared as an encroachment upon the'executive 
by sandwiching between the President and the departments statute-based 
organs of direction subject themselves to strong influences from Congress. 
However, the fundamental issue of constitutional structure was scarcely 
recognized, and the development may prove only a minor episode rather 
than a turning point in the evolution of executive-legislative relationships. 


How was demobilization planning, as it stood in the fall of 1944, to be 
evaluated? It was almost entirely short-term in character, pointed toward 


H §. 2051, providing for the crgation of an Office of War. Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, passed the Senate Au, 11, 1044. Bee Senate Report No. 1035, 73th 
Cong., 2d Sess. On August 31, the bill passed the House, but with important amend- 
ments, including the removal from the Senate version of provisions broadening un- 
employment compensation coverage. Sae House Report No. 1798, 78th Cong., 2d 
Sess. For the reconciliation of those differences, see House Report No. 1902, 73th 
Cong., 2d Sess. 7 i 

35 In some of the bills (e.g., 8. 1893), a “Bureau of Programs” was provided to 
aid the proposed Director of War Mobiization and Reconversion by maintaining a 
system of progress reports and by [preparing proposed plans for action. The statu- 
tory language was somewhat reminiscent of the functions of the National Resour2es 
Planning Board, earlier abolished by Congress; but the failure of the bill was st- 
tributable to its liberal unemploy tent insurance provisions. 
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the interim between tke defeat of Germany and that of Japan.* In funda- 
mental philosophy, it was orthodox laissez-faire; on that basic issue, one’s 
judgment would depend on the predispositions with which one ap- 
proached the subject. Given the broad policy and objectives, however, the 
preparatory accomplishments stood up well alongside the available yard- 
sticks. The general outlines of the problem to come had been explored and 
defined—a process of fundamental importance for more detailed work. 
Congress and the executive had taken important first steps, by statute 
and by order. In the administrative agencies, organization and procedure 
had been established end a great mass of minutiw had received attention. 
It could, of course, be safely predicted that scandalous and stupid actions 
would occur in the process of demobilization. They always have; but in 
the emerging conditions the opportunities would be exceptional. Judged 
against ideal standards, the preparations showed many shortcomings of 
which none was more keenly aware than the responsible officials. Gauged 
against more earthy criteria, such as the state of affairs at the end of World 
War I, the general course of development stood out as respectable prog- 
ress. All this could be correct and yet allow room for skepticism toward 
the belief that the policy doctrines predominant at the moment would © 
assure high-level procuction when military expenditures came to be re- 
duced to a peacetime level. 


IV. EXECUTIVE-LEGISLATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES ~ 


PENDLETON HERRING 
Harvard University 


I 


Successful reconversion is a gamble at best. Problems of contract ter- 
mination, surplus disposal, fiscal policy and taxation, manpower and labor 
policy, change-over from wartime controls, and resumption of peacetime 
production are all interrelated in greater or less degree. The better these 
policies are integrated, both in conception and in execution, the better 
we can advance a consistent program for peacetime plenty. The logic of 
policy objectives points to the need for unified, coherent, and positive 
governmental action. This is just the kind of political and administrative 
treatment that we heve failed to get in previous demobilization periods. 
This time we may sct differently. New problems and new conditions 
militate against the repetition of past errors; but old attitudes and preju- 
dices tip the balance toward the postwar behavior of Reconstruction days 


% There was some wry speculation about the state in which the country would 
find itself should the basic military pesumption, viz., that Germany would be first 
defeated, turn out to be wrong. 
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or of World War I. The price we paid then was high, but it can be infinitely 
_ higher under present-day conditions. 

Conflict between the presidency and Gopr after ‘Both the Civil War 
and World War I made a concerted national policy of demobilization 
impossible and tended even to undo the very purposes for which men had 
died in battle. In the first instance, while the Union was preserved, actual 
reunion in spirit and in common purpose was delayed by savage disagree- 
ment over Reconstruction policy. In the second instance, the means for 
maintaining a peaceful democratic world could not be agreed upon. Liivi- 
. sion over our own objectives then started the forces in train for the war of 
this generation. Political disagreement led not only to tragedy in the long 
run, but in more immediate terms to a governmental negativism that stood 
helpless before the unemployment of 1918~19 and the depression of the ` 
twenties, the unheeded harbinger of worse to come. 

As this war draws to a close, decisive governmental action will be as 
essential for reconversion to peace as it was for war mobilization. Yet 
missing will be the sanctions that only war demands can impose. A posi- 
tive program for demobilization means that the government may hava to 
discharge responsibilities as intricate and weighty as those of wartime, 
but without the relatively high degree of national unity that war insures 
for public policies. 

The postwar climate of opiniofi may be very different indeed. There will 
be inevitable fatigue and a hopeful search for “iormalcy.” It is unlikely 
. that we shall, as after the last war, raise a tired feeling to the dignity of 
` national policy. Inertia, however, will be a factor. More important will be 
the conflict of opinion concerning peacetime objectives. To win a war; all 
men can agree that the prime concern is destroying the enemy. Winning 
the peace, however, means many different things to different men. On the . 
other hand, the concept of full employment and the war-born realization 
of what full production could mean in peacetime may result in a publie ~ 
> demand that the diverse economic interests of the nation be directed to- - 
ward a common goal. ` 

For the period of demobilization, it would seem of the utmost impor- 
tance to.reach speedy agreement upon the broad public purposes that we 
want to realize. One great heritage of this war can be the full confidence 
that, once we are agreed upon our objectives, no nation has superior skill in 
bringing its aspirations into actuality. We’ know also from our war experi- 
ence that while leadership i is important, the intelligent codperation and 
support of the “little man” spells the success or failure of a program. There 
were prophets who argued that war would bring an end to our liberties. 
War has necessitated drastic controls, but it has strengthened rather than 
weakened our democratic institutions. We have proved to ourselves that 
once the goal of victory is set we can organize and carry through to its 
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accomplishment. We have demonstrated that it is because of, rather than 
despite, our institutions of self-government that we have been able to 
mobilize and bring to bear the full weight of national strength. All this 
experience can be applied during a period of demobilization if we can fix 
upon our goal with the same clarity and singleness of purpose that has 
made possible the effective administration of a war program. 

Even granting that we reach more general public agreement upon 
policy objectives than in previous periods of demobilization, any program, 
under our governmental system, is always vulnerable to a rivalry of direc- 
tion between the President and Congress. Hence a common understanding 
of the meaning of the separation of powers is of great importance if de- 
mobilization is to be carried through successfully. 

In this paper I shall attempt to analyze executive-legislative relations 
„and responsibilities, and to suggest the tendencies that need deliberately 
to be strengthened during the immediate postwar years. 


pag 


History shows an alsernation between domination by the chief execu- 
tive and by the legislative branch. During the two previous periods of 
demobilization following major wars, control of the government passed - 
. from the executive to the legislative branch. What if history should repeat 
itself? What would such a shift within our government system mean for 
the period ahead? Will we be better able tọ meet postwar problems under 
the conditions of a presidential system or under those of congressional 
government? Past experience offers highly pertinent answers to these 
questions. 

Congressional repudiation of Woodrow Wilson-provided no alternative ` 
leadership. On the international stage, our influence was statesmanship in 
default. Good luck rather than good management saw us through domestic 
reconversion. The war was brief and never involved a full quarter of our 
national gross product.’ Harding not only left Congress alone but so limited 
his duties as chief executive that the dishonesty of members of his cabinet 
was probably as much a surprise to him as it was’a shock to the public. 
Presidential incompetence did not mean that the national legislature took 
over the directiin of public affairs’ Congress was not organized for leader- 
ship then. any more than it is today.* Congressional government under 
conditions of presidential default means rule by the bartering of blocs. 

If demobilization after World War I demonstrates the hazards of weak- 


. John M. Clark, “How Not to Reconvert, ” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 59, _ 
p. 177 (June, 1944). 
3 For a critique of legislative organization in the twenties, see George Rothwell 
Brown, The Leadership of Congress (New York, 1922). For comparison, see Roland 
Young, This Is Congress (New York, 1943). 
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ness and indecision, the Civil War aftermath illustrates more positive 


dangers. The issue concerning the ultimate authority of the federal gover- - 


ment was no sooner settled by the defeat of the Confederates than £ con- 
flict arose among the victors: over whether Reconstruction was to be ad- 
ministered by the President or by direction of Congress. There were grave 
differences about substantive policy, but underlying all the complexities 
of debate and all the legalistic hair-splitting was the congressional convic- 
tion that Reconstruction was a legislative problem. The President was to 
confine himself to his executive duties; his orders were to come from the 
legislature; his discretion and his judgment were to be minimized. 

This ran counter to Lincoln’s conception of presidential government, 
.and the battle was joined. President Johnson’s lack of statesmanship 
_acerbated the controversy. In‘the course of this ignominious squabble, 

disaffection entered the cabinet that Johnson had retained from Lincoln’s 
time. Secretary of War Stanton ganged up with his Republican friends in 
Congress in an effort to usurp the President’s control of military affairs. 
This move is pertinent here as one illustration of the extremes to which 
dissension went. “It may be looked upon,” writes one historian of this 
period, “as a conspiracy of the Republican majority in Congress tc rob 
the President of his constitutional prerogatives, to change the form of 
government from the presidential to the parliamentary is of adminis- 
tration.”* 

It is an elementary principle of administration that officials cannot 
properly be held accountable by separate and conflicting superiors. Yet 
the relations between President Johnson and Congzess created such a di- 
lemma. When the legislature and the chief executive are in disagreement 
over the meaning of public policy, to whom shall-officials turn for guid- 
ance? In 1867, for example, the generals newly charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Reconstruction Acts asked Johnson for instructions about 
the way in which they were to carry out the provisions of the law. With 
the backing of all of the cabinet save Stanton, and with the legal counsel 
of the Attorney-General, the President responded. Congress countered by 
enacting its own interpretations. The President vetoed the measure. 
Public administration marched blindly into a cul-de-sac. In his veto mes- 
sage, Johnson protested: ‘‘I can never give my assen? to be made responsi- 
ble for the faithful execution of laws, and at the same time surrender that 
trust and the powers which accompany it to any other executive officer, 
high or low, or to any number of executive officers. If this executive trust 
vested in the President is to be taken from him and vested in a subordirate 
officer, the responsibility will be with Congress in closhing the subordinate 
with unconstitutional power and with the officer who assumes its exer- 

; cise. oP 2 
, 3 John W. Burgess, Reconstruction and the RORAU ES, 1866-1876 (New York, 
1902), p. 91. 
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Here in a time of crisis the uncertainties implicit in our separation of 
powers heightened the conflict between the chief executive and the legis- 
lature. Under normal conditions, both President and Congress refrain 
from pushing their dissensions to such extremes as those of the “Age of 
Hate.” Thus is tact erected to a principle of government. 

Yet the unresolved. difference concerning the presidential versus the 
‘congressional theory of responsibility for administrative action lies like a 
submerged reef. It can be avoided by well-informed and reasonable men, 
but it remains a potential danger. In. wartime, Congress has been usually _ 
willing to recognize presidential direction; in peacetime, the government 
is seldom called upon to take drastic action. Even so, the independent 
regulatory commissions have raised perplexing and as yet unanswered 
questions. These commissions are called to account variously by the 
courts, the Congress, and the chief executive. For the most part, reason- 
able. men have succeeded in making these arrangements work despite in- 
herent ambiguities. In the quasi-judicial duties of the commissions, the 
difficulties are less; policy issues, however, cannot be met so politely. 

While congressmen recognize that many functions must be turned over 
to administrative agencies, some legislators hope to do this without neces- 
sarily enhancing the powers of the President. This has been a persistent 
attitude. From the outset of this present war emergency it was clear, 
moreover, that unity of direction was essential. Could this be attained 
` only through the chief executive? Reputedly, when William Knudsen, in 
the days of the National Defense Advisory Commission, inquired, ‘‘Who’s 
boss?,” the-President replied, “I am.” This answer, however, has never 
been entirely accepted. Beginning in 1941, there arose an insistence that 
what the country needed was a civilian chief of all war mobilization. But 
how create such a post without setting up a rival “assistant president?” 

Later, the Tolan Committee came forward with a proposed Office of 
War Mobilization heaced up by a czar for war. What would have been the 
relationship between this Poo-bah and the President was never adequately 
clarified. Of interest here was the apparent readiness of some congressmen ` 
to set up an appointive officer to whom the chief executive of a nation at 
war would delegate the major responsibility for total mobilization. Pre- 
sumably some congressmen felt that the chances for legislative control 
over an office of their zreation would be better than would their influence 
with the Chief Executive. The Contract Settlement Act of 1944 and other 
subsequent legislation reflect a similar line of reasoning for the handling 
of demobilization. Provisions that would short-circuit the full responsi- 
bility of the Chief Executive make all the more difficult a concerted ap- 
proach to reconversion and peacetime problems. , 


uI 
Many of the complications in the relationship between Congress and 
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the executive can be traced back to conflicting theories about the proper 
réles of the two branches. To certain highly influential congressmen, our 
central control agencies such as the Civil Service Commission, the Bureau 
of the Budget, or the General Accounting Office must be looked upon as 
arms of Congress. Others would insist that these agencies must be more 
clearly recognized as arms of the chief executive. Such theoretical differ- 
ences can give rise to very practical difficulties. Our central staff agencies 
arè faced with a dilemma. They are expected to serve. two masters. In 
' 1943, Congress put the Budget Bureau to work in applying manpower 
ceilings. Congressmen have indicated clearly to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion that they. regard it as performing certain legislative functions dele-. 
gated by Congress. But there is a jealous watchfulness from the Hill 
against the exercise of much discretion by Civil Service Commission of- 
ficials. ` i . l 

Some congressmen would prefer to see these central control agencies 
exercise their independent judgment in dealing with other administrative 
agencies. They apparently believe that these control establishments 
should act, not as staff aides of a responsible chief executive, but rather as 
checks upon the administrative discretion of officials in operating bureaus. . 
.This view carries the doctrine of checks and balances over into the adminis- 
trative branch itself. For example, congressmen, while speaking of the 
‘General Accounting Office at times as a congressional agency, realize that 
no very effective contact with Congress can be maintained. Nevertheless, 
they are ready to defend the Comptroller General in his disputes with 
other federal agencies. Recent legislative hearings indicate that some 
congressmen would rather see the Budget Bureau follow a strong inde- 
pendent line of its own than exercise more power as a staff arm of the 
President. The rationale of such a position rests, I shink, upon the tradi- 
tional American distrust of executive power and s belief in counterbal- 
ancing the discretionary power of one group of officials with that of an- 
other. The great weakness of such a process is the disparate character of 
_ the decisions made. It permits a dangerous eck of codrdination. This 
becomes grave, indeed, when we consider the essential interrelation that 
must be worked out if a general line of policy or a broad program is to be 
achieved. l ; 

This difference of governmental theory cannot lie dormant during the 
period of reconstruction ahead if Congress reasserts its “rights” and the 
President insists upon his. Congressional resurgencs can be expected in 
some measure as & reaction to the war years; yet the scale of postwar piob- 
lems calls for responsible executive leadership: of the administrative 
branch. This need not constitute a cause for floundering. There is ample 
scope for the highest degree of congressional statesmanship. But it must 
not take the form of congressional direction of administration. Congress- 
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men can investigate whatever phases of bureaucratic behavior they 
choose; they can press for the redress of grievances felt by their constitu-' 
encies. They should not expect officials to serve two masters; nor should 
they set up special agencies accountable directly to the Congress. 

Experience shows clearly that effective serveillance by the national 
legislature is impracticable. Congress is not organized to do such a job, 
and even if it- were, it would run head-on into the President in his dis- 
tinctive rôle as administrator-in-chief. True enough, the distinction made 
here so categorically is much less clear-cut in actual governmental prac- 
tice. ; f ' 

Within the federal gcvernment, the lines of administrative control and 
of responsibility are often pictured as running vertically from subordinate 
to superior up through agency channels converging in the chief executive 
as the top of the hierarchy. The theory of presidential responsibility, if 
consistently applied, would result in such a structure. We find in fact a- 
much less coherent relationship. Many lines of control or accountability 

Tun directly from administrative agencies to Congress. This network 
might be described as imposing horizontal responsibility. In the day-to- 
day functioning of government there is a maze of crisscrossing relation- 
ships between the President, Congress, and the departments, independent 
commissions, public ccrporations, and other agencies that compose the 
federal establishment. 

This is not the place so review the many important steps taken in recent 
years toward getting a higher degree of order into such relationships. 
Much has been done, particularly by the Budget Bureau, since the Re- 
organization Act of 1939. Much remains to be done. The task is a continuous 
one. It involves a constant effort to keep the channels of communication 
clear, to inform the President of emergent policies disruptive to or in- 
consistent with his program, and to bring officials into some reasonable 
alignment so that administrative duplications or contradictions can be 
minimized. 

There are limits, however, to the maintenance of the vertical system of 
responsibility, both because of bureaucratic behavior and of political 
influences. From an administrative standpoint, there have been many 
developments which have greatly aggravated the problem of codrdination. 
In addition, we find introduced into the administrative branch political 
struggles for power, for prestige, and for the actual possession of control 
over men and materials. f 

How far can the chief executive go in applying administrative control 

over operating agencies when in political terms an agency has a high 
' degree of independenze? One illustration is the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Jesse Jones’ influence is obviously based upon his close ties 
with important business leaders and the firm loyalties that bind together 
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informally members of the Texas coterie and their conservative Southern . 
brethren. The lines of administrative responsibility cannot be traced 
straight up to the President as chief administrator. There is rather a maze 
of contacts with the world of finance and with important members of 
Congress. The artificiality of our theory of the separation of powers is 
clearly seen when contrasted with such an integration of power flowing 
from both administrative and legislative sources. The relationship so well 
_ typified by Jesse Jones cannot be regarded as an aberration. It is rather a 
clear and forceful illustration of how our system Works in many instances. 
Officials often find themselves free to develop and promote more or 
less irresponsibly proposals of far-reaching consequences. There is no as- 
. surance that policies that should be cleared at a high level will systemati- 
cally come to the attention of all those concerned. On the contrarv, an 
official may have an idea of great importance for the policy of his agency, 
but instead of channeling it up the administrative hierarchy, the matter 
may be taken directly to Congress or to outside interests with whom the 
official is working closely. For example, when the so-called Bankhead 
amendment was being considered in the spring of 1944, an official of the 
‘Office of Price Administration threw: his support behind the amendment 
while testifying before the Senate Committee. There was nothing that 
Chester Bowles could do under the circumstances beyond making clear 
that the official’s view differed from that of his agency. The freedom exer- 
cised by officials in promoting plans of their own is provocative of fighting 


- and confusion. 


Closely akin to this form of “free enterprise” in public policy is the - 
high degree of independence exercised by certain departments and agen- 
cies within the federal establishment. Perhaps more important, though 
less conspicuous, is the autonomy achieved by subordinate bureaus and ` 
even divisions. In these terms, our federal bureaucracy may be envisaged 
much more accurately by comparison with a decaying feudal pattern of 
fiefs, baronies, and eukecoue than in terms of an orderly and symmetrical 
pyramid of authority. 

Such a development i is better understood if we recognize that admin- 
istrative agencies also are often representative institutions. They may be 
created in effect to represent a special economic interest, or they may rep- 
resent an ad hoc attempt to meet a very specific need. They may stand for 
a particular purpose or viewpoint. For example, the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation was established with the interests of small business in mind. 
The political motivation here is clearer than in most cases. Other agencies 
may take the lead in evolving policy within a special field. For example, 
the Office of Civilian Requirements within the War Production Board is 
responsible for civilian needs as against military demands. In this sense 
it fulfills the function of an advocate. Our erperianoe: with agencies 
representing consumers is also germane. 
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The pressure of wartime emergency accelerated another trend in ad- 
ministration not unlike that toward special interest agencies. The critical 
need fór rubber led to the creation.of a separate office to deal with this 
commodity. There has been a proliferation af such “czars.” For example, 
we have, among others, the Petroleum Administrator for. War and the 
Solid Fuels Administration. Organization upon a commodity basis in the 
War Production Board meant that groups of officials were concerned pri- 
marily with the interests of the industries producing these commodities. 
Wartime conditions have brought to the forefront the phenomena of 
claimant agencies. Here officials appear in the rôle of special pleaders for 
their share of limited wartime resources. 

To complicate the problem of coérdination, we find in Washington 
today a great accumulation of agencies brought into being in response to 
the aspirations of past Congresses and the hopes of presidents long 
since gone. Every election means a turn of the political kaleidoscope and a 
rejumbling of political elements into a different pattern. Each rearrange- 
ment of the political pattern expresses itself in many new political ap- 
pointments or in statutory enactments. Both may grow outdated within 
a brief span, but laws are not thereby erased from the statute books nor 
officials removed. This great bureaucratic residue might be likened to 
geological strata and, like its counterpart in’ nature, fossils and ossified 
remains can be found. There is a temptation to elaborate such a metaphor 
by reference to missing links and monsters with great defensive powers 
developed at the expense of movement and intellect. 

In summary, then, we note that lines of responsibility cannot be pictured 
as flowing evenly upward to the chief executive and from this point con- 
veyed to Congress in a clear-cut program. And within our great depart- 
ments and large agencies it is sometimes very difficult indeed to maintain 
effective lmes of accountability to the head of the agency. Under our 
present system, presidential responsibility for the great mass of adminis- 
tration is often a fiction. 

IV. 

It is important also to consider the factors other than administrative 
which the President may be forced to take into account in dealing with the 
executive branch. Canons of efficiency cannot 'be the sole determinant. 
Some of these other factors may be personal to the incumbent. For exam- 
ple, to maintain the loyalty of associates and supporters, personal friend- 
ships and an appearance of confidence are essential. If a leader wants his 
followers to stand by him, he must be ready to support them. Moreover, 
the chief executive will have characteristic ways of doing business. He 
may, for example, be ready to delegate responsibility to others, or he may 
much prefer to act directly. In other words, presidential government 
brings into great prominence personal characteristics of the chief execu- 
tive. 
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We find friction between the President and Congress caused by political: 
rivalries and personal enmities. Factional disputes within the majority 
party may be even more disruptive than inter-party warfare in so far as" 
congressional-presidential relatians are concerned. While there can bė no 
ultimate “solution” that will eliminate human jealousies, centralization 
of control within our major parties would reduce the independence of 
senators or congressmen who can indulge their individualism in the na- 
_ tional legislature so long as they reflect the local political interests back 
home. There is a basic incompatibility between the political world of a 
Senator McKellar, for example, and the attitudes toward government that 
the Tennessee Valley Authority engenders among the citizenry of this 
great river area. The politics of personal favoritism and “states rights” 
faces new political forces based upon technology and national purposes. 

Inevitably, congressmen as the representatives of local constituencies will 
be impressed with a different assortment of-facts than those which seem 
most important to the official at his desk in Washington. This differance 
in the focus of attention will always maintain a difference of viewpoint 
between legislators and administrators. The congressman tends to think 
of the individual who comes to him with some grievance or injustice 
encountered in the administration of public policy. Such perspective is 
needed. It is well that a citizen can take his troubles to his representative 
and that officials must always feel accountable for their public actions. 

Citizen reaction to the application of public pclicy may be such as 
greatly to aggravate the friction between Congress and officialdom. Con- 
gressmen are well aware of the dissatisfaction that many of their constitu- 
ents feel with the conduct of yarious segments of public business. Their 
own distrust of bureaucracy is increased by the tales they get from home. 
However, when election time comes and the voter registers his dissatis‘ac- 
tion at the polls, it is the elected and not the appointed official who stands 
or falls on the outcome. This thought seems to fill some members of Con- 
gress with a sense of impotent wrath. It certainly fortifies their determina- . 
tion to save their own political skin by flaying the bureaucrat. One unfor- 
tunate consequence is disproportionate attention to minor abuses end 
neglect: of larger aspects of public policy. 

' A factor of new importance in the relations of the legislative and ad- 
ministrative branches is the dependence of congressmen upon officials 
in maintaining the good will of the folks back home, Congress, we know, 
is jealous of its law-making powers and is loath to dalegate discretionary 
authority to administrative agencies. This general aztitude is well recog- 
nized; but less familiar is the very specific effect such delegation may have 
' upon the individual congressman. For example, a member of Congress 
recently let an administrative agency know that despite the adjournment 
of Congress and the summer heat ke dared not go home until frezone was’ 
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granted an influential constituent of his, the owner of a large department: 
store. In another recent instance, the outcome of a primary election was 
determined by the success a congressman had i in getting a favorable ruling 
from a regulatory agency. : 

In other words, the local prestige and status of a ierni in 
maintaining his office may be tied up with the action taken by appointive 
officials. And the congressman may bluster and threaten, but inescapably 
he remains the petitioner and the agency the grantor. Officials concerned 
solely with discharging their duties to the best of their abilities and in the 
public interest cannot avoid the political potentialities inherent in their 
administrative discretion. And some of our lawmakers do not relish 
their dependence upon some of our rule-makers when the latter have the . 
power to give or withhold that which constituents tell their representa- 
tives they must have. Localism is tenacious and hinders our need to deal 
with issues that far transcend state or national boundaries. In their ag- 
gregate effect, “politics’—on the one hand in the sense of localism, per- 
sonal favoritism, and partisanship, and on the other in terms of bureau- 
cratic resistance, narrow agency loyalties, and the influence of special 
intereste—makes the central codrdination and control of administrative 
activity very difficult indeed. 

Congressmen fear that the bureaucracy will get out of hand. Many 
legislators would prefer to maintain a specific and limited influence over 
the officials who affect their constituency or their sectional interests, in- 
stead of a broader but more remote system of over-all administrative re- ` 
sponsibility and control. Officials are subjected to pressure; officials exert 
pressure. But there is no single higher pressure that brings cohesion and 
direction to the struggles of either bureaucrats or politicians. Thus re- 
sistances to presidential responsibility are fcund both operating within the 
administrative branch and joining with political forces on the outside. 

Rather than assume a “natural” trend toward the enbancement of 
presidential power as the product of inherent forces within our political 
system, we must recognize the opposite tendency as the one to guard 
against. We need to counteract centrifugal rather than centralizing trends. 
The forces supporting codrdination are hardly equal to meeting the pres- 
sures’ of bureaucrats and politicians to go their various ways. The oft- 
expressed fear of centralization of power is a serious misinterpretation of 
our basic governmental problem. The confusion of wartime administration 
cannot be explained away as due simply to emergency conditions or to 
“red tape” or “that man in the White House.” It is rather the extreme 
expression of persistent tendencies inherent within our governmental 
system. And the heavier the burden of work we impose upon the adminis- 
trative branch, the greater the necessity for strengthening presidential con- 
trol over the administrative establishment. 
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It is true that we have vested vast powers in the federal government: 
It is also true that this seems almost to be an “inevitable” trend. But we ` 
seem to forget that the federal government, to do what.is expected of it, 
needs more than the statutory assignment of respozisibility or legal power. 
Power, if it is to be effective, must be organized, and organized power must 
-be held strictly accountable. We have massed power in the federal 
government, but we have not followed through dy centering autbority: 
and responsibility for its administration. 

The pressures for a do-something government are continuing. The needs 
of demobilization.add their weight to this movemant. One danger les in 
the present confusion about the way in which our government can best 
be used to accomplish our purposes. 

There is a marked tendency for men suspicious of pabis action tc sup- 
port congressional government. In the past, it has meant a less coherent 
course of policy. It has been more amenable to cortrol by minority inter- 
ests and pressure groups. This need not be the cese: Basically, congres- 
sional government has more in common with cabinet government than 
with a presidential system. After all, British ministers simply constitute 
a super-steering committee of the Commons. Our system might conceiv- 
ably evolve in this direction, but at the price of turning the chief executive 
into a roi-fainéant comparable to.the president of the French Republic. 
Much more likely in the long run is an increass of presidential power. 

If we staff our congressional committees with experts and place strong 
and effective procedural controls in the hands of a few legislators with the 
determination that Congress shall develop a distinct and independent 
congressional program of national policy, we must not ignore for a mmute 
the repercussions that this will have upon administrative policy and 
presidential leadership. A governmental system divided against itself will 
fall. To urge an increase of congressional power at the expense of presi- 
dential control may actually encourage a reaction against trends that 
cannot be denied but may be guided.. Whatever we do in our effort toward 
bettering relations between the two branches must be based, not only 
upon the kind of government we prefer in this country, but also upon a 
type well suited to dealing with other nations. Our international position 
demands strong and flexible statesmanship on behalf of this nation ir ne- 
gotiating with one-party states or powerfully certralized governments 
abroad. I think a presidential system is best suited to the conditions that 
may be anticipated in the postwar world. 


Vv 


We live in an age of crisis. War is.the bitterest expression of forces that 
were present before the war, that caused the outbraak of hostilities, and 
that will continue afterwards. War settles the ascendancy of nations and 
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the power of leaders, but-it does not provide constructive answers for the 
deeper questions posed by nationalism and economic rivalries in an inter- 
dependent world. We fought the Revolutionary War to determine whether 
we were to develop as a ration or as a colonial people. We fought the Civil 
War to decide whether our constitution had erected an indissoluble Union 
or a Confederation of States. We have fought two World Wars because: of 
our increasing recognition of the inescapably positive part our govern- 
ment has in world affairs. We face today another basic question concern- 
ing the nature of our government and its capacity for carrying heavier 
burdens. This is an issue that will color much of our political debate in the 
years to come, but hardly in sanguinary hues. 

It seems lear that the tasks of demobilization call for the maintenance 
of sufficiently strong lines of vertical responsibility within our federal 
administration to insure coherent executive direction. A’ period of de- 
mobilization carries as part of postwar reaction a tendency to disunity, a 
revulsion away from the central purposes of wartime. These psychological 
elements join with the persistent political tendencies toward localism or 
particularism found in Congress and the administrative branch in aggra- 
vating the centrifugal forces in our government. While the powers of the 
federal government are massive, the means of codrdinating and directing 
the execution of public policy need strengthening. This is better achieved 
through insistence upon presidential responsibility for administration 
than through congressional surveillance of officials. Using some federal 
agencies to counterbalance the power of others does not make for efficiency 
or promote accountability. i 

It is only by conscious and continuous effort that codrdination can be 
imposed. Congress is the appropriate institution for representing the 
varied interests of the nation and for compromising differences so that 
broader purposes can be established through legislation. When congress- 
men take an active part in the superintendence of administrative agencies, 
they tend to bring into this branch of the government values and standards 
that are more appropriste to representation than to administration. Suc- 
cessful demobilization calls first for the reconciling of differences, a legis- 
lative function; once the policy goals are authorized, the executive func- 
tion takes over. 

It is the duty of presicential leadership to codrdinate the administration 
of public policy. It would be unwise for Congress to impose separate and 
multiple horizontal controls over our federal establishment. We cannot 
drive ahead toward postwar goals without clear administrative responsi- 
bility. On this point our wartime experience can be put to constructive 
peacetime use. The memory of congressional cross-purposes after the Civil 
War and World War I holds a warning for the postwar days ahead. 
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V. WAR ORGANIZATION OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


; ‘LUTHER GULICK 
y Institute of Public Administration 


I 
The war organization of the government of the United States reached 
its full maturity by the end of 1943. The Great Divide was marked by the 
last creation of codrdinating agencies both in Washington and in the tight 
production areas throughout the land and the first establishment of de- 
mobilization agencies. There were many signs of the new orientation. By 
the middle of 1944, the Veterans Administration was assigned important 
new responsibilities; a Surplus War Property Administration was cr2ated; 
contract termination began to move on a larger scale; the Office of Rubber 
Director was abolished; the War Production Board and the War Man- 
power Commission were talking about the elimination of most of their 
controls as s00n as Germany collapsed; the Director of War Mobilization 
issued a broad program for codrdineted demobilization and reconversion; 
and the spirit of the Combined Boards was bivouacking in the Dumbarton 
Oaks. 
While there may be further’ organizational adjustments fore both 
Germany arid Japan are brought to their knees, these changes will find their 
origin in the desire to build bridges'to peace, and in political and personal 
considerations, rather than in any administrative necessities arising from 
the conduct of the war. Standing thus close to the high point of our war 
organization development, we may note the major outlines of what has 
happened, even though broader perspectives will be required to gather 
and fit together all the pieces and draw off the lessons of our experience. 


a 

Before reviewing the developing war structure of the United States, we 
need to have before us a clear picture of the scope of the problem cf war 
organization. In its narrowest sense—and a limited definition is eurely 
desirable in a discussion of this character—the function of war organiza- 
tion is to bring into action and to codrdinate the maximum rescurces 
which a nation can muster to end the military threat to its people and 
destroy the military power of its enemies. It will be observed that this is 
an old-fashioned definition of war, ignoring both the long-range interna- 
tional economic and political problems which are dominant between 
wars, and likewise the problems of domestic economic and social policy 
which are usually thought to be a part of postwar reconstruction rather 
than a part of war itself. Dangerous as it is to overlook these fundamantal 
continuous elements of war and peace, they are omitted here because 
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they have played little if any réle in the war organization of the United 
States for World War II, and because their necessary relation to military 
warfare has not as yet been accepted widely enough to constitute an 
element of knowledge or expectation which enters effectively into the 
matrix of war organization. 

- On this basis, the resources which a nation can muster for war include 
the following: 

1. The armed services, on land and sea and in the air, and their equip- 
ment; 

2. The allies or the neutrals a nation can bring to its aid, not only i ina 
military way, but also as sources of material, transport, and other shortage 
items; 

3. Its manpower, a resource which can be channeled to points of need, 
and can be greatly developed by training, by discipline, by health meas- 
ures, and especially by the development of its determination, by strength- 
ening its morale; 

4, Its natural resources, including metals, chemicals, components, and 
the like; farm and forest products, especially food; fuel, especially petro- 
leum; including, of course, for all these items stockpiles and inventories; 

5. Its facilities, such as factories; transportation (rail, highway, air, 
and sea), power, communications, cities and housing; 

6. Its science, research, and technology, not only their state of develop- 
ment and extent of diecnnstion: but also their canalization for use; and 

7. Its organization, including its political and economic institutions, 
especially the structure of government, of industry, and of public and 
private finance; the wage system, prices, sepan mechanisms, and 
public and private credit. 

Though these chief resources of military power may well be grouped in 
other ways to bring out various factors, the brief tabulation here pre- 
sented will serve its purpose if it affords a general conspectus of the major 
elements of fighting power which are involved in the problem of war or- 
ganization. It is the function of war organization to lay hold of these re- 
sources and to develop each to the point of maximum value in a balanced 
program of military operations—that is, to coérdinate them for victory. 

In this process, two extraordinarily important aspects of war operation 
must command the attention of administrators: (1) the necessity for vigor- 
ous action and therefore for the instruments of.performance, and (2) the 
necessity for continuous codrdination and therefore for the instruments 
of correlation. or 

. m 3 

There are four distinct periods in the development of the war organiza- 
tion of the United States in World War II. TY may be identified as 
follows: 
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1. Early Planning Period, from 1938 or 1939 to December, 194C. It is 
difficult to set the beginning date cf this périod, because individuals like 
the President, Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, and Acting 
Secretary of War Louis Johnson were concerned with war organization 
long before Germany turned westward into the Low Countries. However, 
1940 was an election year, and the President-was under constraint not to 
appear eager for war. He was busy “keeping us out of war,” but at the 
same time he found it necessary to start systematic “defense” planning, 
and thus to initiate the organizations which grew into the war machinery. 

` The first such organizational move came in May, 1940, when the 
President activated the Office for Emergency Management, provision for 
which had been made in the Executive: Office of the President under 
Reorganization Plan I, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
President’s Committee on Administrative Management.! From a legal 
standpoint, almost the entire civilian war organisation has been sat up 
within the framework of the OEM. As part of the same move, though a 
few days later, the President called into being the Council of National 
Defense, established by act of Congress in 1916, virtually as a committee 
of the cabinet. This again was a formal step, as the Council appears never 
to have met apart from the cabinet; its sole purpose was to create the. 
National Defense Advisory Commission, approve rules of procedure, and 
appoint a number of special committees or individuals to work with the 
Advisory Commission, all of which was done without a formal meeting 
of the Council. 

It is a mistake to think of the NDAC, which was thus established, as the 
first “war organization” of the federal government, as a commission with 
group responsibility, though certain duties were conferred upon it as a 
whole by executive order or congressional act before the end of the year. 
Both in origin and in essence, each of the seven members provided by law 
was an individual adviser to the President. For this reason, the Commis- 
sion had no chairman, unless it was the President, with whom the Gom- 
mission met regularly, and each member. did his orn work and made his 
own recommendations individually. . 

The area covered by the members in the aggregate was extremely 
broad. This was clear from their assignments as spelled out by the Pzesi- 
- dent: Industrial Production, William 8. Knudsen; Industrial Mater-als, 


1 A number of general mobilization plans were drawn up early in this period, but 
are not discussed here as they have had little or no effect upon the course of events. 
These are the M-Day Plan of the Army-Navy Munitions Board, third revision, 
1939; the Report of the War Resources Board, 1939; and the Brookings Plan, 1939. 
All of these plans assumed that a comprehensive organization would be established 
from the first with extensive congressional authorisation, though certain parts of 
. the structure would be filled in as a war developed. 
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Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.; Employment (including labor relations, labor 
requirements, employment standards, labor supply and training), Sidney 
Hillman; Farm Products, Chester C. Davis; Transportation, Ralph 
Budd; Price Stabilization, Leon Henderson; Consumer Protection (in- 
cluding economic questions, adequacy of consumer goods, cost of living, 
and welfare questions), Harriet Elliott. 

Subsequently, a Priorities Board, with Donald M. Nelson as its ad- 
ministrator, was associated with the NDAC, as were a Coördinator for 
Health, Welfare, and Related Defense Activities, and the Defense Hous- 
ing Coördinator, Charles F. Palmer. As staff aids, the Commission devel- 
oped an Information Division under Robert W. Horton, a Research and 
Statistics Division under Stacy May, a State and Local Codperation 
Division under Frank Bane, and a Tax Certification Section. 

During this same period, a number of other steps important to war or- - 
ganization were taken, The Selective Service System was created on the 
adoption by Congress of the Selective Service Act. The Office of Ex- 
port Control was created directly under the President, though export 
licenses were issued through the State Department. The Treasury estab- 
lished control over foreign aircraft orders, Nelson Rockefeller set up what 
became the Office of the Codrdinator of Inter-American Affairs, and the 
Defense Communications Board was established. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was brought into action and set up the Rubber 
Reserve Corporation, the Metals Reserve Corporation, the Defense Plant 
Corporation, and the Defense Supplies Corporation. In the manpower 
field, the Training Within Industry Program was initiated. The National 
Defense Research Council also came into being. 

2. Early Operations Period, from December, 1940, to December, 1941. 
This period began with the creation of the Priorities Board under Nelson, 
and the rising tide of dissatisfaction with the structure of the NDAC. 
The latter’s various “advisory” commissioners were pressing into opera- 
tions in every direction, and the lack of any central direction or control 
proved the source of much confusion and criticism. 

Early in 1941, this situation was brought to a head by the creation of 
the Office of Production Management under the joint direction of Knudsen 
and Hillman. As compared with the NDAC, the Office of Production 
Management was cut down to production and priorities, but it was no 
longer purely a planning agency. Prices and economic protection of 
civilians went to a new organization, Henderson’s Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply; state and local codperation went to the Office 
of Civilian Defense under Mayor LaGuardia; foreign economic operations 
went to the Economic Defense Board under Vice President Wallace and 
Milo Perkins; basic information came under the Coördinator of Informa- 
tion, William J. Donovan, and then Archibald MacLeish (Office of Facts 
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and Figures); Vannevar Bush constructed the Office of Scientific Res2arch 
and Development; and the direction of health work went to the Offce of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services in the Federal Security Agancy. 
_ The Office of Lend-Lease Administration under Stettinius appeared dur- 
ing the summer, although the act, perhaps the most spectacular devalop- 
ment of this war, went into operation some time earlier. 

The need for coérdination became evident'as the importance of priori- 
ties grew and certain of these new units collided; in September, the 
President created the Supply Priorities and Alločadons Board under the 
chairmanship of Vice President Wallace: At the same time, civilian supply 
was moved to the Office of Production Managment. Henderson contirued 
to direct it, but he devoted his main energies to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. This was the situation at the end of November, 1941. . 

3. War Production Period, from December, 1941, to November, 1942. 
Then came Pearl Harbor, the declaration of war on Japan, Germany, and 
Italy, the full legal recognition that the United States was at war, and — 
the full support of public opinion for vigorous measures of popon control, 
and coördination.? 

The first principal stroke was the abandonment of bòth E ATA by 
voluntary board action’ and production managemant through a two- 
headed office, and the establishment of one man, Donald Nelson, as the 
dictator of war production, though his post was euphemistically known as ` 
“Chairman of the War Production Baard.” During this stage of the war, . ` 
the shortages were material, facilities, and components, and in each of the 
three fields the WPB was supreme. Through its management of these re- 
sources, it codrdinated if it did not direct all of the Amarican economy. 

Early in 1942, both the War Department and the Navy Department ` 
were extensively reorganized and put in order for the war. The Combined 
Boards were established to develop codrdination with the United Kinz- 
dom, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff became an organized entity designed to 
knit the United States military establishments more closely together. The 
Office of Censorship was created, and many ‘boarcs and committees 
dropped “defense” from their names, changing the word to “war.” 

The War Shipping Administration emerged as the operating agency far 
ships, to take its place beside Joseph B. Eastman’s Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, which early in the period assumed a similar rôle for railroads, 
trucks, and highways. Paul V. McNutt became the marpower coördinator 
at the head of the War Manpower Commission, and endeavored to work 
out the over-all availability of manpower for military and civilian assign- 
ments and to restrict the flow of men from certain critical employments. — 

During this period, war production rose from $1,765,000,000 per month 


? Tho First War Powers Act (55 Stat. 838) was enacted on December 18, 1941, 
the Second War Powers Act (56 Stat. 176),.on March 27, 1942. 
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to $5,000,000,000 per. month, one of the most astonishing feats in 
industrial history. At the same time, certain of the programs failed to meet 
expectations, and new operating agencies were created to give them 4 
boost. This was true especially of rubber (Office of the Rubber Director), 
petroleum (Petroleum Administration for War), and food, although the 
new machinery in this last field did not emerge until a little later, first 
loosely in the Department of Agriculture and then in the War Food Ad- 
ministration. 

4. Economic Coérdination Period, from November. 1942, to November, 
1943. This is the last period of developing war organization. By its end, our 
structure reached its ultimate pattern for World War II. 

Coördination was the central problem arising in this fourth period. In 
the production field, this brought on the final phase of firm control over 
materials in the Controlled Materials Plan and the general scheduling 
of tight production items. In wages and prices also, codrdination became 
imperative; and an answer was found by creating the Office of Economic 
Stabilization directly in the White House itself. Later, as the whole econ- 
omy continued to tighten, the interrelations of manpower, production, 
military programs, and the specialized needs for rubber, petroleum, coal, 
transport and agriculture, both in materials and men, together with the 
growing number of strikes, pressed for further codrdinating adjustments 
` and directives. This task and the duty of keeping Congress informed were 
turned over to James F. Byrnes as Director of War Mobilization. Byrnes 
forthwith became the President’s general supervisor of the war effort ex- 
cept for its direct military and international political aspects; and because 
of the breadth of his assignment, he was immediately dubbed “Assistant 
President.” 

The aggravation of the manpower situation in certain sections led the 
WPB and the WMC to build a series of joint Area Production Urgency 
Committees to encourage the movement of labor to high-urgency plants 
and to keep it away from the others. While the more complete control was 
not introduced on a nation-wide basis until July, 1944, the f oundation was 
laid in selected areas in the preceding year. 

A significant reorganization was effected in foreign economic opera- 
tions, partly as a cure for the chaos in this field which arose in North 
Africa in the wake of the military triumphs, and partly to end the juris- 
dictional struggles caused by overlapping functions. In thé process, the 
Foreign Economic Administration was created; the Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration, the Board of Economic Warfare, the Office of Foreign 
Economic Coérdination, and the Office af Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations went out of existence; and a reorganization of the State 
Department itself was made necessary. 

This, then, in bare outline, is the story of developing war organization in 
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the United States over the past five years. Is it a mere coincidence that 
the cycles run in periods of eleven or twelve months? The early planning 
period passed into early “defense” operations a year before Pearl Herbor. 
With the declaration of war came a year of terrific drive for war produc- ` 
‘tion, which ultimately reached six billion dollars a month, while armies 
were being fashioned and equipped on land and sea and in the air. After 
about eleven months, every resource of the nation was pushed to the limit 
achieved in this war, and a final stage of interrelatioriships emerged when 
manpower, wages, prices, production, transport, petroleum, steel, rubber, 
power, and components each impinged upon the cther, demanding rom- 
plete coérdination in accordance with the grand strategy of the war. This 
ended the step-by-step development of action and of codrdinating war 
agencies. Without in any way slackening the momentum achieved. the 
first steps toward reconversion appeared. 


IV 


While it is too soon to foresee what historical stages may be involved in 
reconversion, it is not too early to recognize tha initial steps, if forno other 
purpose than to separate them from the war developments proper. 

Reconversion planning received its first great public impetus with the 
release by the Office of War Mobilization of the Barcch-Hancock report in 
February, 1944, though it is true that the Nations] Resources Planning 
Board was responsible for a preliminary but comprehensive demobiliza- 
tion plan issued in December, 1942, and elaborated the following June; 
and Donald Nelson had prepared a careful statement of WPB reconver- 

-sion steps early in 1944, which he made public in March in a lette? to 
Senator Maloney. However, Congress was extremely dilatory. To start 
the ball rolling, the President set up the Surplus War Property Adminis- 
tration and the Retraining and Reémployment Administration. Congress 
did strengthen the authority of the Veterans Administration by the so- 
called'G.I. Bill of Rights, and created the Office of Ccntract Settlement as 
well. In September, it finally reached agreement on the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Administration. It also adopted a number of policy 
directives to guide that administration. 

Shortly before, the Office of the Rubber Director was abolished by the 
President, and the war’s most spectacular organizational “czardom” came 
to an end. In. the middle of September, the President instructed Budget 
Director Harold D. Smith to work out specific plans for demobilizing the 
war agencies. 

From an administrative standpoint, the first determined moves toward . 
reconversion on thé economic front were Nelson’s four epochal orders of 
July and August, 1944, even though they made only the smallest imme- 
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diate practical difference. Their significance from a policy standpoint was 
so clearly recognized that Nelson’s quiet and stubborn insistence on hav- 
ing the orders go out precipitated most serious internal organizational 
and codrdinative tensions. However, the resulting explosion produced no 
structural changes, and, if anything, strengthened the authority of the 
WPB to determine how and when to wind up the barbed wire within 
which industry has been confined by restrictive orders. These first steps 
toward reconversion were thrust into the period of economic codrdination, 
not because they were called for by the war, but because it was clear that 
maximum mobilization had already been achieved and that postwar ad- 
justments could not be postponed indefinitely and improvised after 
Germany’s fall. a 


v 


Even so superficial a review of the evolution of our war organization and 
the beginning of its transition to peace reveals a number of salient facts. 
The following deserve special notice here: 

1. The United States went into this war through the back door. We 
were not only hoping not to be drawn in, but our political leaders were 
endeavoring not even to seem to be preparing for war. As a result, there 
were no adequate legal authorizations for war controls or war organiza- 
tion. The President therefore initiated the early planning steps in accord- 
ance with provisions already on the books, the National Defense Act of 
1916 and Reorganization Plan I of 1939. 

2. When the war actually became unavoidable in December, 1941, our 
war organization took on power and was built up piece by piece through 
executive orders on the foundations already laid in the planning period, 
around the men who were then at work and with the maximum utilization 
of peacetime governmental agencies. Naturally this did not result in the 
setting up of a neat and comprehensive scheme covering all anticipated 
war activities with ad hoc war machinery along the lines of the plans which 
-had been perfected in 1939 under the leadership of the Army-Navy Muni- 
tions Board. 

3. From that point on, elasticity and adaptation to meet changing 
needs was the rule. If an arrangement worked, it was left alone; if it was 
too slow, or got into trouble, it was reorganized or placed under new con- 
trols; if a new need developed, a new agency was set up. 

4, A comparison of the war organization achieved in the United States 
in World War II with the list of national war resources presented above 
shows that every single resource was touched in one way or another. 
However, some resources were split while others were grouped, and some 
were combined with parts of others—on the baais not of logic but of the 
apparent need of the moment. 
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5. Throughout the war, two great needs emerged: the need for action 
agencies to get certain specific limited jobs done, like selective service, 
rubber, ships, petroleum, and prices; and simultaneously the need for 
coérdinating agencies (like the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board,. 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, and the Office of War Mobilization) 
to keep the action agencies from getting in each other’s way. It is tc be 
noted, however, that each action agency is at the same time a codrdinating 
agency within the framework of its’ own functions, at times codrdinating 
related governmental activities and at others privace activities like rail- 
roads, ships, mines, and factories. 

6. The timing of the creation of action agencies was dictated by events. 
‘When the railroads were expected to fail, the Office cf Defense Transpor- 
tation was set up; when the synthetic rubber program was thought to be 
in the doldrums, the Rubber Director was enthroned; when gasoline was 
rationed and the East Coast was shivering for lack of fuel, the fuel and 
petroleum administrations were decided upon; when the State Depart- 
ment failed to woo Latin America with orchids, the Office of the Codrdi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs was established; and when the diplomats 
were slow to enter into the economic cperations of defense and war, the 
Board of Economie Warfare came into being, acquiring also certain pow- 
ers over another slow-moving body, the Reconstructicn Finance Corpora- 
- tion. 

The same applies to the timing of the creation of the codrdinating 
agencies. The chief agencies of this sort were set up after the action 
agencies had encountered difficulties, though some planning groups grew 
into codrdinating agencies with authority over other activities before a 
serious need for codrdinative action had become evident. This was true of 
the WPB, and to a lesser degree of the War Manpower Commission. The 
WPB from the first had all the power required to me2t any conceivable 
production problem up to the spring of 1944 when the final pinch in man- 
power developed. At that time, the WMC had the mazhinery to balance 
off the various needs, subject to the over-all coérdination imposed by the 
Office of War Mobilization. It is worth noting that both the Office of 
Economic Stabilization and the Office of War Mobilization relied for their 
approach to war agency correlation more on the solution of complaints and 
the settlement of controversies than on the development of positive pro- 
grams. They also developed the “‘directive” into what is almost a new tool 
of codrdination. 

7. The evolution of codrdinating agencies proceeded upstairs, step by 
step—that is, from narrow jurisdictions to successively wider jurisdic- 
tions, and for the far end of Pennsylvania Avenue right into the White 
House itself. This step-up development seams to have stemmed from two 
factors: first, the gradual integration of the whole economy as we pro- 
ceeded from extensive unemployment to the highest level of production 
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per man ever achieved in any economy; and second, the increasing pres- 
sure on the President to reduce the number of individuals reporting di- 
rectly to him and the number of problems coming to him for resolution in 
undistilled form. 2 fs. 

In this process, the lower steps of codrdination were usually—but not 
always—retained, so that the final result was a system of layers. Before 
the end. there were many first-step codrdinators like the Office of the 
Coördinator of Inter-American Affairs and the National Housing Agency; 
some regional codrdinators like the Area Production Urgency Committees, 
the Committee for Congested Production Areas, the Facilities Committee, 
and the Plant Site Board; a few highly important second-step codordina- 
tors like the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the WPB, the WMC, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, the Office of War Information, and the Foreign 
Economic Administration, some of which had more or less important 
operating functions as well; one “over-all” codrdinating agency, the 
Office of War Mobilization, though “over-all” is a misnomer; and finally 
the presidency, which alone brings together the threads of the military 
services, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the OWM, and the State Department. 

8. Through all these steps, codrdination is effected by individual men 
in whom authority has been placed to act or to issue directives of one form 
or another. In no case is a codrdinating function assigned to a board or 
committee on the basis of votes cast. None the less, at virtually every 
point of codrdination some form of inter-agency advisory board is pro- 
vided. In fact, the number of overlapping memberships for men like the 
chairman of the WPB, the Price Administrator, or the chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission are far beyond the point of diminishing re- 
turns. Thus, while no man has to wait for his interlocking advisory boards 
to act, or is constrained to abide by their votes, he has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the main interrelated problems and of the attitudes of his: col- 
leagues toward his course of action if he is physically able to keep up with 
the boards provided. In harmony with this general system of keeping all 
responsibility single, there ‘was no war cabinet, and nothing remotely Te- 
sembling it. ` . . 

9. The need for coördination with the British side brought about the 
creation of the Combined Boards to deal with raw materials, food, ship- 
ping, and production, as well as military operations. Each board was com- 
posed of the active authoritative administrator of each government in the 
respective special field, so that upon reaching a joint decision the two ad- 
ministrators could part, and each perform his side of the agreed program. 
While this administrative theory has been adversely affected by the width 
of the ocean and at times by the personnel assigned to the boards and to 
their staffs, the device is none the less a major institutional invention, 
deserving the most careful scrutiny by students of administration. 

10. It has been noted that the advance plans for war mobilization were 
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not used in any extensive way in the developments which ensued. It 
should be added that these plans were seriously deficient in that they 
failed to recognize that manpower sllocation and control in total war is 
all-important; that maximum production involves scheduling and ather ' 
controls far beyond the use of priorities; and that the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration was determined to continue its social, regional, and international 
programs as long as those programs fitted into the direct war effort as a 
‘method of increasing the national potential. On their social and political 
side, the prewar mobilisation plans were at least non-New Deal; on their 
administrative side, they tended to strip the presidency of operational- 
` codrdinative powers; and at the same time they looked toward mechanisms 
for dealing with the problems which arose in 1914-18 rather than in 
1940-45. 

However, every problem ERTE by the prewar planners has been 
dealt with in this war in some way except for finance coördination. In this 
area, all plans agreed that a War Finance Administration would be needed, 
designed to direct and control all fiscal, taxation, monetary, and credit 
policies in close coördination with price and wage controls. It was the ex- 
pectation of the mobilization plannera that without such an administra- 
tion the government. would face insuperable difficulties. The failure to 
move in this direction and the fortunate escape (thusfar at least) from the, 
predictions of the experts deserve separate analysis. 

11. Throughout the whole war period, and in every agency, there was 
extreme difficulty in developing stable and effective working relationhips 
‘between planning, programming, and operations. In spurts, brilliant work 
was done by the planners; but it was resented by the operators, and was at 
times too far removed from operations to yield returns. Many operations 
undertaken without sufficiently broad plans or programs led to bad results, 
and: many operators sought to go their own way and to evade account- 
ability, reporting, and codrdination a3 an unjustified interference with 
their own responsibilities.: There was also a tendency for planners to slide 
over into programming, for programmers to slide over into operations, 
and for codrdinators to slide into impotence or interference, thus giving 
the operators justification for their desire to be let alone. - 

12. The auxiliary and managerial agencies certainly proved their worth. 
The Civil Service Commission made its procedures more flexible and 

- rendered highly useful services under difficult circumstances. The Bureau 
of the Budget made an extraordinary contribution not only in orderly 
budgeting, but also in management and organization. The influence of the 
Director of the Budget was also of great importance in determining the’ 

. method of approach to priorities, manpower control, foreign economic 

operations and fiscal policy. Though the Comptroller-General cracked 
down on'a number of loose practices, there is no evidence that he has at 
any point slowed up the war effort. 
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13. The rôle of organized groups of citizens in the war organizations 
deserves extended comment, though a mere mention of the question is all 
that is appropriate at this point. The trade associations, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and their paid secretaries, were carefully excluded as such from partici- 

` pating in governmental responsibilities, though many influential members 
became important executives in the military services and in the various 
war agencies or served on the more than a thousand industry advisory 
committees set up, especially by the WPB and OPA. The one striking 
exception was in the petroleum industry, where the government sponsored. 
and used a national Petroleum Industry War Council, the chairman of 
which was the secretary of the Petroleum Institute, and a series of operat- 
ing regional committees including the operators of each area. Like organ- 
ized business in general, organized agriculture was excluded, but certain 
of its officers were appointed to advisory boards and committees. f 

` Organized labor, however, not only was drawn into many advisory 
boards and committees, but was asked to furnjsh two vice-chairmen for 
staff assignments in the WPB and to fill many other staff and advisory 
posts in the WPB, OPA, WMC, and the Smaller War Plants Corporation. 
All these selections, while made by governmental agencies, were in fact or- ` 
ganized labor’s ‘‘own choosing,” not from panels, but as the result of con- 
ference. Yet; because of the advisory nature of the functions assigned in 
most cases, labor never felt that it was ‘‘on the inside,” and often claimed 
that it was “being given the run around.” 

Organizations of governmental officials or professionals, like the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, the Mayors’ Conference, the American Council 
on Education; the National Education Association, the American Council 
of Learned Societies, the National Association of Housing Officials, and 
the American Public Welfare Association—to mention only a few—played — 
important parts, especially in planning certain activities and in some of 
the early action programs, but in the last analysis the entire control of 
these activities was retained by the government. The same is true with ref- 
erence to welfare and charitable groups, with the exception of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, which is a quasi-governmental body. The’ organized 
scientists, though under a similar congressional charter, were not asked-to 
take charge of the Office of Scientific Research and Development, set up in 
OEM and reporting directly to the President. Thus, except for the special 
status of labor, organized citizen groups as such were given no responsible 
governmental assignments as integral parts of the war organization. 

An important aspect of citizen participation in the war work of the 
government is found in the volunteer local boards of the Selective Service 
System and of the-OPA, which between them have 263,000 of the 292,000° 
men and women who are at work for the government without pay. 

' 14. Men, ‘and their personalities and temperaments, profoundly in- 
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fluenced the developing structure of war peas The personnel 
problem is another story and will not be treated here. However, two things 
should be observed. First, the public as well as the actors were seldom able 
to distinguish between rising and falling men on the one hand and rising 
and falling functions on the other, so that many a man appeared to be sent 
to oblivion when in fact the work he was set to Co was eclipsed in the 
evolution of the war. Second, few nctable successes were achieved on the 
higher policy levels of civilian war administration except by men long in 
the sphere of public service or directly subordinated to such men. The 
outstanding exceptions are the cases of Donald Nelson and Chester 
Bowles. 

15. Finally, it should be mentioned that elections and politics, although 
‘they had their influence especially on timing, did rot play any decisive 
rôle in the evolution or our war organization. If the 1940 election had come 
a year earlier, we should probably have moved aster after the war started 
in September, 1939; but the type of development would probably have 
been much the same. In a number of cases the President moved in with 
‘an executive order as a substitute for, or in anticipation of, congressional 
action. Rubber and the Surplus War Property Administration are exam- 
ples. But in most cases the pressure of circumstances, not politics, detar- 
mined the time and nature of organizational changes. 

In two fields, the action of Congress was decisive. In that of price ccn- 
trols, Congress not only drove out Henderson and the professors as ad- 
ministrators, but also refused to furnish support for essential elements of 
the President’s subsidy program. On the tax front, Congress likewise re- 
fused to accept the anti-inflation program of the Treasury. Except for the 
OPA, the only other war agencies created by Congress are the Selective 
Service System and the Smaller War Plants Corporation. This Corpora- 
tion, though it came much too late, was designed to, and did, help smell 
plants to get part of the war business both by pressure on the procurement 
agencies and by credits and technical assistance. Besides declaring war, 
the only formal war policy decisions cf Congress were thus on military 
service, price controls, and defense of small business. However, the ir- 
fluence of Congress was felt in many other ways, particularly through the 
investigative activities of the Truman Committee. 


VI 


Those who examine the wartime record of governmental and business 
organization will find it easy to criticize the story her2 unfolded. There 
are, however, three factors which they should keep in mind: Firat, they 
should note that the policy of waiting for a demonstrated need before 
erecting an organization lessens the amount of needless structure, though 
it does not produce a neat and systematic end product. Second, they should 
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recognize that the best-laid plans on the books were quite inadequate as 
measured by events and quite impossible in the face of political realities. 
Third, they should see by now that “it worked’’—that the war organi- 
zation of the United States, such as it was, produced a mobilization of 
total national power and a welding together of world military operations 
beyond the highest dreams of 1939 or 1940 or the greatest fears of Hitler. 
‘Those of us who write recipes should taste this pudding! 


VI. THE FUTURE ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERN OF THE 
' EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


ARTHUR W. MACMAHON 
Columbia University 


I 

Our society will emerge from the war with a vast commitment—high- 
level employment. This aim does not spell a new direction. The last dozen 
years of American politics indicate that in the context of our society cam-. 
paigns are fought-more over tempo than direction, with additional doctrin- 
al overtones of controversy about the distance ultimately to be traveled. 
It is a mood favorable to the reconciliation of the values of liberty and 
organization. Postwar tasks, however, will be assumed under the com- 
mand of a stupendous expectation. It is tempered by some defeatism 
about an inevitable depression, but even this defeatism usually takes for 
granted the pee of corrective, if not the possibility of preventive, 
measures. 

The task soon 46 be taken up with such a commitment and such an 
expectation will be in essence the resumption of the attempt to devise and 
to administer a complex strategy of incentives. This attempt was the 
central theme of prewar thinking. The strategy was seen as striking at a 
limited number of points of crucial governmental influence in a prepon- 
derantly private system. The essence of the resumed program will lie less 
in the novelty of its separate elements than in the unison and energy that 
may animate them in the coming years. 

Quite apart from the dislocations and distortions adda by the expan- 
sion and contraction of war, the task ahead is of the utmost difficulty. We 
are caught between our disillusionments about unregulated priyate enter- 
prise on the one hand and awareness of the bazards of centralized decision 
on the other. Below the clichés of campaigns and the defensive misrepre- 
sentation of particular groups, the resulting distrust is something to be 
reckoned with. It is shared by thoughtful labor leaders who have partic- 
ipated in wartime controls. Our society is caught jin the tenuous balance 
of an economy wherein we mix the-dynamics of private and public invest- 
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ment and activity. The strains in such an admixture are lessened by an 
acclimatization of opinion. It would be fatuous, of course, to underesti- 
mate the surviving bitterness. But the war has shifted the standards about 
what society with the aid of government can do. 

As has been said, the governmental program is conceived mainly as a 
strategy of incentives—positive, not punitive. The economy is continuous 
but refractory; it is sensitive in all of its parts, but it does not respond 
evenly. Action must take account both of interdependence and of divers- 
ity. Action, while it remains multiple, must above all change coherently. 
On top of the inherent difficulties of a mixed system, the immediate post- 
war period may present the complication of continuing shortages and risk 
of price inflation at some points, while unemployment appears at other 
places in the economy. This is a gigantic challenge ta the administrative 
system. One may begin by asking what the war has brought or taught, 
apart from the demonstration that under certain conditions our society is 
already capable of-a national income of 150 billions. 


I 


Actually, the basic administrative pattern of the government as it stood 
on the eve of war was changed relatively little despite the mass and com- 
plexity of wartime operations. New activities poured down channels gl- 
ready determined by the constitutional system; the channels were widened 
and many side courses opened, but in the main the scheme was not 
changed. | 

Four sets of factors limited the amount of institutional change during 
the war. First, the inherent nature of presidential government: conditions 
both lecislative relations and administrative outlines. In its essence, more- 
over, it is not ill-suited to emergency. Second, the President in office had 
served for some time and the arrangements had become adapted to his 
methods of work. There was less adjustment during the war than might 
have come from an equally vigorous president installed in 1940. Third, 
especially important was the fact that during the eigh* years prior to the 
beginning of defense preparations on & large scale, the politics of the 
country had been in ferment and the administration had been expanding 
at what amounted to crisis tempo, but in the face of problems that were 
‘seen in long-run perspective. Fourth, it was also important that on the 
eve of war there had been a period of scutely conscious attention to ad- 
ministrative problems and considerable ‘retooling which culminated in 
the reorganizations under the legislation of 1939. It is true that the Reor- 
ganization Act limited the scope of possible integration by excluding the 
semi-independent commissions; its declaration that no new ‘“depart- 
ments” might be created was less binding. The reorganization harvested 
some of the cumulative prescriptions drawn from the experience and agita- 
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tion of many years. Especially did the changes of 1939-40 and the institu- 
tional developments that followed seek to carry through the logic of 
presidential government in relation to administration. The application 
was not complete, but mechanisms of a very specific nature were intro- 
duced. The conduct of the war profited by these developments while it 
quickened their use. As a result of the administrative innovations before 
1941, there was less opportunity than might otherwise have been the case 
for the appearance of strictly novel institutions at the center of the fed- 
eral government. 

The testing strain oi war, however, has sharpened the awareness of con- 
tinuing administrative deficiencies. These must be faced as we resume, 
soberly but with what may well be renewed confidence, the task before us 
between 1937 and the outbreak of the war, together with the additional 
burdens of the war’s aftermath. ; 

First, there remains the unsolved problem of top codrdination, and of 
the multiplicative flow to and from the presidency. This condition has 
been met only in part by the remarkable development of the Bureau of 
the Budget, while the rest of the Executive Office remains amorphous and 
undeveloped, and means are lacking to harmonize policy in major fields. 

Second, interlocked with this is a nearly inert cabinet which in composi- 
tion is neither compact nor comprehensive, while its methods are unsuited. 
either for deliberation or for the adjustment of details. 

Third, there are many problems of departmental assemblage, some of 
long standing, some coming from the war, some arising from the develop- 
ing commitments of the peace. 

Fourth, there is the problem of achieving the utmost of a practical 
decentralization in the face of the centralization of approach required in 
dealing with economic forces that are nation-wide or world-wide. Involved 
herein is a new need for coherence of fiscal policy with which must be 
reconciled both local autonomy and the spirit of functional aon that 
cuts across all levels of government. - 

Fifth, there is the problem of conducting administration in the context 
of legislative counsel and criticism on the one hand, and consultation with 
interested groups on the other. Expecially there is the question of demar- 
cation in legislative activities which will permit an organic relationship to 
administration without the kinds of detailed intervention that would 
cripple the flexibility or distort the integrity of administration. 

Needless to say, the developments invited by these problems can here 
be considered on the scale of the next few years only. 


m 


In connection with the multiple character: of war organization, one 
notes that prewar plans for unity were rejected for reasons that were at 
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least understandable. First, the industrial mobilization schemes drawn 
under military auspices had assumed an almost immediate shift from peace 
to war. Actually, wé entered this war by degrees, through a corridor of 
economic aid and defense preparation. There was not the setting fora ` 
drastic mobilization of resources under centralized auspices. Second, 
when pressed to devolve his authority upon one man, presumably an in- 
dustrialist, a president sensitive to the diversity of the country had some 
reason to view the demand as an invitation that he abdicate. As the war 
went on, and as reconversion was approached, something of the original 
design for handling the economic resources of the country was being realized. 

In the early stages of the war, the Office for Emergency Management 
provided a fiction, but a fiction only, of unified supervision and of relief 
to the President. The OEM, it may be recalled, was not mentioned until 
the executive order of September 8, 1939 (No. 8248), which capped ‘ts 
_ Specific references to various other elements in the Executive Office of the 
President with the vague promise that “in the event of a national emer- 
gency, or threat of emergency, such office for emergency management as 
the President shall determine” would be created. An administrative order 
of May 25, 1940, referring back to the earlier statement, said that “in 
pursuance of the foregoing order” the Office for Emergency Management 
was created, “to be under one of the executive assistants” of the President. 
The make-up of the OEM was first set forth in an administrative order of 
January 7, 1941. 

The OEM provided a sort of legal peg—being itself a part of the action 
taken under the Reorganization Act—on which unit after unit could be 
hung. Such a legal peg was hardly necessary under the conditions of broad 
legislation based on the war power, nor would the peg have carried much 
constitutional weight. But at least the OEM and the units placed within 
it could be treated as an extension of congressional approval. More import- 
ant was the fact that the establishment of such a catch-all as the OEM 
conveyed a picture of concerted attention below the level of the presidency. 
Gesture though it largely remained, the mere existence of the OEM was 
significant as a response to the charge of headlessness in administratior 
and to the need to resolve administrative relationships somewhere short of 
the President himself. In actual practice, of course, the OEM did not 
provide a subsidiary focus. 

The enriched Bureau of the Budget bas been the substance of the Exe- 
cutive Office of the President. Its rising institutional significance is re- 
flected in its growth. The Bureau has become a highly complex, continu- 
ously active staff for over-all management. As the National Resources 
.Planning Board and the Office of Government Reports were dropped 
from the Executive Office, the relative importance of the Bureau as the 
embodiment of the presidency in administration increased. 
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The Bureau’s enlarged scale and more constructive functions have 
brought problems of internal structure. When the Bureau was largely oc- 
‘eupied with estimates, the staff assignments were generally to agencies or’ 
groups of agencies. Since 1939, there have been five. divisions: Estimates, 
Administrative Management, Fiscal, Legislative Reference, and Statis- 
tical Standards. But it is not easy to hold the divisions apart. Personnel ` 
from the various divisions tend to assemble in working parties. These may 
involve the assignment of staff members’ to handle all phases of certain 
subjects which ramify through the whole government, or at least are 
found in many departments. 

Looking: to the future of the Bureau of the Budget, a mixture of the 
several elements of organization seems inevitable, with emphasis heavily 
upon action through combined working parties assigned to groups of 
agencies or functions, while the still vigorous divisions serve in a staff 
capacity. The working parties must frequently include persons from man- 
agement planning in the operating departments. Such fusion is whole- 
some; it has limits, cf course. Survey by triangulation is often valuable; 
independence has its uses. Fundamentally, however, the Bureau has been 
a decentralizing force in the development of administrative planning - 
organs throughout tke government. 

Such organs have become a commonplace. They ae luxuriated in the 
quick, rank growth cf the heavily procedural war agencies. The reactions 
have not all been favorable; in places there is cynicism. But the net gains 
seem substantial; the survival of administrative planning is assured. And 
there is every reason to believe that some of the best results in the future 
will be accomplishec by agency groups which will link the agency’s own 
administrative planning, budget, and personnel services, and will also in- 
clude staff members rom the Bureau of the Budget. 

The exercise of continuing controls fertifies the type of planning rôle 
that the Bureau has modestly essayed and will doubtless avow. It is linked 
to the emphasis upon fiscal policy as the meeting ground of long-range 
planning and the year-by-year conduct of government. The Fiscal Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of the Budget is the nucleus of a planning staff. Its 
influence as a planning organ is strengthened by its proximity to opera- 
tions and its participation in the appropriating process. It can grow in the 
protection of fiscal routines. 

These advantages, among others, it holds over the type of organ illus- 
trated in the National Resources Planning Board. Even with the further 
development of the sort of planning exemplified by the Fiscal Division, 
however, it remains to be seen whether iong-range studies which describe 
desirable objectives can be conducted in the absence of something like the 
former National Resources Planning Board—in addition to the facilities 
_ of the Budget Bureau on the one hand and the research facilities of per- 
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manent operating agencies or of temporary commissions of inquiry on the 
other hand. i 

During the war the internal administration of the expanding Bureau . 
of the Budget was handicapped by the extent to which its highest officials: 
were. personally engrossed in contacts and negotiations of an extremely 
pressing and delicate nature. The Bureau’s institutional rôle, moreover, 
was partly undercut, expecially in the middle stages of the war, by the 
activities of various presidential advisers and of associates such as the 
Director of War Mobilization. 


. IV 


The presidential staff is not yet sufficiently crystallized. Allowance is 
made for the fact that the situation will always be personal and will vary 
from president to president, and even from month to month. Yet there 

_seems need for further staff definition as a basis for continuous program 
codrdination. 

Possible developments in the President’s staff are several, differing in 
emphasis. It is clear that much program codrdination is taken on by the- 
Bureau of the Budget and its director. So far as the other aides to the 
President are given fixed assignments, will the categories be processes, like 
legislative contacts, or will they be broad subject-matter fields? The 
further problem is- whether subject-matter aides developed around the 
President should be staff assistants only or should become in effect the 

` heads of superdepartmental domains, known as such by the public and ex- 
ercising supervisory and directive powers in their own right. The latter 
possibility, especially, affects the future of the cabinet and of the depart- 
mental system. E . 
One of the most interesting developments in war administration was 
the appearance of officials who, under statute or by executive order, had 
directive powers within broad fields. There were hints of this in the juris- 
diction given tothe heads of tha War Production Board and:the War 
Manpower Commission. Even more in point were some later develop- 
ments in the war organization. The idea of codrdinating power injected 
above the level of operating agencies appeared specifically in the executive 
order of October 3, 1942 (No. 9250), which, pursuant to the “anti-infla- 
tion act” approved on the preceding day, created the Office of Economic 
Stabilization under a director. : 
__, The principle embodied in this order was carried further in the creation 
by executive order of May 27, 1943 (No. 93842) of'the Office of War Mobili- 
zation, under the roof of which the Office of Economic Stabilization was 
put without essential change of its powers. The Directcr of War Mobiliza- 
tion was “to unify the activities af the federal agencies and departments 
engaged in or concerned with production, procurement, distribution, or 
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transportation of military or civilian supplies, materials, or products, and 
to resolve or determine controversies between such agencies or depart- 
‘ments, except those to be resolved by the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion... .” To this end, the Director of War Mobilization was empowered 
“to issue such directives on policy or operations to the federal agencies 
and departments as may be necessary to carry out the programs developed, | 
the policies established, and the decisions made under this order. It shall 
be the duty of all such agencies and departments to execute these direct- 
ives, and to make to the Office of War Mobilization such progress reports 
as may be required.” 

Still more significant was the application of analogous ideas of super- 
intendency in the reconversion legislation signed October 3, 1944 (78th 
Cong., 2d Sess., Public 458, 8. 2051). Within this statutory “office” 
are placed three agencies chiefly concerned with demobilization—the 
Office of Contract Settlement, the Surplus War PropertyAdministration, 
and the Retraining and Reé6mployment Administration. These, in the 
words of the. law, “shall exercise their functions subject to the general 
supervision of the director.” The director’s supervisory rôle is not confined 
` to the three units. For purposes of general codrdination, he is empowered 
to “formulate... plans” and to. “issue such orders and regulations to 
executive agencies as may be necessary to provide for the exercise of their 
powers in a manner consistent with the plans formulated under this section 
or to codrdinate the activities of executive agencies with respect to the 
problems arising out of the transition from war to peace.” 

The statute declares that “each executive agency shall carry out the 
orders and regulations of the director expeditiously and, to the extent 
necessary to carry out such orders and regulations, shall modify its opera- 
tions and procedures and issue regulations with respect thereto.” It is 
assumed that the various agencies will be encouraged to develop appro- 
priate plans. The director is authorized to “settle controversies between 
executive agencies in the development and administration of such plans.” 
In summary, the director is the head cf what amounts to a compound 
super-department of three branches. In addition, he is commissioned’ as a 
sort of functional foreman through the whole range of national adminis- 
tration, and as such is empowered from the standpoint of his objective 
to exercise “general supervision and direction of the activities of all exist- 
ing executive agencies (except the Veterans Administration. ...)” It is 
doubtful whether the act is adequate or the final effort of Congress to deal 
with reconversion. But at least the quoted clauses are sufficiently indica- 
tive of a trend to serve as the basis for speculation about a possible major 
development in the administrative pattern. 

It is not pretended that the foregoing instances are models. It is evi- 
dent that they contain several elements: the réle of personal adviser to. 
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the President; the rôle of adjuster within a very broad field, extending 
indeed to the whole of national administration where it impinges upon a 
given set of activities and relationships; and the réle of supervisor cf a 
particular complex of agencies. There are momentous differences betwen 
them. What has been spoken of as one development is not necessarily one ' 
thing, although the combination of elements may prove to be of especial 
value. Careful discrimination will be needed in both future evaluation snd 
application. ' f 

The outlines of possible future uses sre apparent in the mere statement 

of the problems of top coördination and the wartime instances just men- 
tioned. One can envisage a new type of department overseer, assigned to a 
bread domain of policy, equipped with a compact staff, and exercising ais 
influence partly as high adviser and partly as negotiator, and also as the 
source of coérdinating suggestions, directives, and decisions. 
* Experience thus far has Hardly been conclusive. Admittedly there sre 
serious objections. Apart from certain disillusionments attached to Mr. 
Byrnes’ methods and results, it can be argued that the responsibility of 
department heads should be as solid as possible and should not be vitiated 
by arrangements that permit appeals to be taken above them. It can be 
argued that no one should stand between the heads of operating depart- 
ments and the opportunity for direct contact with the President. In this 
connection it can be said that the span of control must be seen in terms 
of a third dimension—the number of contacts necessary; and that, with a 
sufficient degree of departmental amalgamation in the future, the need 
for codrdination can be filled by department heads with definite powers at 
the one end and a flexible presidential staff at the other. 

But desirable as is the utmost amalgamation possible, it is hard to ses 
how the needs can be met without taking account of widely ramified rela- 
tionships which seem to lie beyond the reach of the departmental system 
as we have known it. Even departmental groupage may require a looser 
arrangement; and there are some problems that call for direction through 
the whole range of administration. It is too early to set down what the do- 
mains of super-departmental or over-all functional guidance may be after 
the war. Our foreign affairs necessitate a concept broader than even an en- 
larged Department of State can supply, and the Secretary of State is 
_ one likely point of major focus. Fiscal policy, including the timing of 
the varied developments that are involved in a moving strategy of eco- 
nomic stimulation and balance, offers a further theme. : 

Certainly the government cannot pursue its flexible, essentially accom- 
modating rôle in a mixed economy without attending to the still unsettled 
problem of coérdination at the center. The affairs that crowd the presi- 
dency cannot be allowed to remain atomized or congested in a mass. And 
the arrangements that improve codrdination may strengthen the utility 
of the cabinet. ; i i 
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Of the cabinet in the war, little has been revealed. Its rôle has doubtless 
been typical. The cabinet has long since ceased to be inclusive of the 
major controls of the government; much of this, of course, stems from the 
tendency to vest economic direction in semi-independent commissions. 
During war, the regular cabinet has been even less inclusive. President 
Roosevelt did not emulate Wilson’s war cabinet of three regular members 
and six defense commissars which met alternately to the ordinary cabinet. 
In the present war, however, besides the Federal Security Administrator 
(who was also Manpower chief), the Federal Works Administrator, and 
the head of the National Housing Agency, the directors of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Economic Stabilization and some heads of defense establishments 
like the War Production Board have sometimes attended cabinet sessions. 

The cabinet has not been important in peace or war as an instrument 
of counsel on policy or of concert in adminissration. Cabinets in the United 
States remain what presidents make them. President Roosevelt could be 
relied on to make even unplanned sessions interesting. But the full vitality 

‘of a realized institutional rôle has been lacking. Some members of the 
cabinet, apparently, have thought certain matters too confidential to-take 
there. As for the ironing out of details, the Presiderit is said to have learned 
that cabinet meetings are embarrassing and ineffective arenas for the 
handling of disputes between two or more agencies. 

Improvement of the cabinet may be projected in two directions. Pro- 
cedurally, the developing presidential secretariat might. prepare agenda 
and otherwise service carefully planned meetings. In membership, the 
cabinet might well become both smaller and larger, being in effect a double 
body. On the one hand, an inner ahd active cabinet might consist espe- 
cially of the chief policy codrdinators whose possible rise has been discussed 
earlier. On the other hand, the cabinet as a whole might be expanded to 
embrace the heads of all of the great operating departments. The number 
of these might increase to a score, for few believe that departments of this 
sort can be held to the dozen recommended in 1937. SE 

The rôle of frequent meetings and discussion would belong mainly to 
the inner, closely knit group concerned with major domains of policy. 
Thè meetings of the whole group would be relatively infrequent, but al- 
ways prepared very deliberately around a suitable focus. Especially might 
such meetings be important as a means of communicating fresh impulses 
and a sense of direction in times of developing or shifting policies. Mean- 
while the larger group would act fractionally in the sense that collations 
of its members would serve as committees on matters of particular interest 
to various departments. Some of the most persistent and active of such 
assemblages might head up in members of the inner cabinet. Considerable 
interlocking of secretariats might be useful in servicing the system as a 

` whole. 
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This leads to the assignment of operating responsibilities among de- 
partments, existing or to be created. No amount of codrdination, however 
strengthened by new facilities around the presidency and the cabinet, can 
offset the need for the sort of cchesion that is secured by organic operating 
combinations. The departmental allocation needs fresh and continuous 
scrutiny and readjustment. Even before the lapse—six months after the 
emergency—of the reorganizing power given to the President by the first 
War Powers Act, there should be a renewal of ‘a flexible provision, for 
which the Reorganization Act of 1939 might stand as a model. It should 
be remembered that the recombinations under the wartime act dissolve 
with the act itself. Meanwhile the Bureau of the Budget has begun to give 

` new emphasis to a fundamental canvass of possible departmental develop- 
ments and adjustments. The choice of. solutions emong conflicting con- 
siderations must wait on close and realistic inquiry. 

In each period, distinctive forces, after manifesting themselves sporadic- 
ally, appear as movements for new departmental aggregations. The 
years after World War I were marked by several main efforts. One con- 
cerned the unification of the defense departments. Its motivation tren 
rested in considerable measure on the desire to recognize air.power by 
securing it equality in a tripartite department. Another pressure con- 
cerned public works. Its support came notably from the engineering so- 
cieties; the motivation for administrative unity revolved largely around 
the techniques involved. Still another movement concerned fuller recogni- 
tion of the national government’s rising stake in welfare. 2 

Defense unification was turned down in 1924; the other two movements 
were largely realized in changes that followed the Reorganization Act of 
1939. At the present time, fiscal policy as a positive and flexible instrument 
in-relation to production and employment seems outstanding as a motivat- 
ing theme in reorganization. Paradoxically, this very emphasis seems likely 
to render obsolete as entities both the Federal Loan Agency and the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, to the adventage of more functional combinations. 

The internal ‘organization and relations of the fields of labor and social 
security are receiving active scrutiny. Labor’s stake in a department of 
that name, apart from other considerations, probably precludes a general 
amalgamation of the two elements. The same factor of group alignment 
complicates the assemblage of labor relations machinery unless a-new 
type of subject-matter codrdination is invented. There seem to be con- 
clusive reasons for keeping the Employment Service close to unemploy- ` 
ment insurance. Possibly both should be shifted to the Labor Depart- 
ment, while the other forms of social insurance—including their aianei 

_ to health—remain in a strengthened security agency. 
This leads to the future of public works; and over this question, as over 
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organization for loans and for housing, hang migbty issues of positive em- 
ployment strategy and tactics. Engineering as engineering loses its place 
as a focus. Granted effective codrdination through all parts of the govern- 
ment—and unless this can be achieved the future is indeed dubious— 
activities such as housing may well be functionalized, perpetuating the 
National Housing Agency. The case fcr a department concerned with 


" “urban development” is attractive but less convincing than the claim of 


the maturing housing complex, to which future aid in urban land acquisi- 
-tion may be assimilated. 
* This does not mean that the idea of an entity like Public Works will dis- 
appear. Rather, joined with parts of the former Loan Agency and new cor- 
. porate instrumentalities, a large, loosely joined “department of develop- 
ment” may be envisaged. Herein would be based planning, financial aid, 
codrdination, and some construction facilities for various multi-purpose 
activities, like river-basin development, rural electrification, and a signif- 
icant miscellany of regionalized or local projects undertaken under long- 
. run, flexible plans geared currently to a calculated fiscal policy. Nor would 
a “department of development” preclude the extension of the idea so 
brilliantly, demonstrated by the Tennessee Valley Authority in its war- 
time expansion. But, as other regional projects begin to impinge on each 
other and at the same time bulk largely enough to be significant factors in 
the flow of national capital investment, some codrdinating overlay seems 
necessary. , R 
- The possibility of gathering transportation aids and controls in a 
flexible departmental frame raises questions about the future of the De- 
partment of Commerce. This suggestion involves the complication of the 
vaguely traditionalized vocational affiliation which Commerce shares with 
the Departments of Labor and Agriculture. Such affiliation reacts upon 
the content that can be given to these departments, especially in regu- 
latory action. The future of the semi-independent commissions in relation 
to the departmental hierarchy is tied up with this matter. But the dis- 
position of the commissions hinges mainly on another set of considerations. 
How far the connection of the commissions with the departmental system 
may seem désirable is likely to depend largely upon the degree to which 
our society will desire to conduct economic regulation as something more 
than deliberately insulated bits of compulsory arbitration applied to 
points of especial strain among conflicting groups. Certainly, if a more de- 
liberately interlocked policy should gain support, we shall have to devise 
forms of departmental structure which will encompass the a au- 
tonomous organs of economic adjustment. 
The case for amalgamation of the defense departments has recently 
been fortified by the practice of amphibious warfare, the success of unified 
theatre command, and the institutional developments around the joint 
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and combined chiefs of staff. Amalgamation is challenged, of course, by 
such factors as the Navy’s focus of attention in fleets at sea and the ques- 
tion whether the Navy could have achieved its high morale and standards 
in a unified department. But the zase for union grows stronger. The future 
involvements of strategy and logistics, if nothing else, seem to dictate at 
least the survival of strong organization around the joint chiefs of staff 
and preferably a further degree of unity. 

On the international side, there is little doubt that the interests of ths 
Department of State must be enriched. Such growth includes not only 
economic but also informational activities in the broadest sense. Admin- 
istratively, the issues largely concern the extent to which operations are 
to be absorbed into the Department itself. This turns in part on the politi- 
cal question of the future magnituda of government’s direct participation 
in international economic matters. If the government’s réle is incessant 
and heavy, beset by managerial details, a number of activities are likely 
to survive indefinitely outside the Department of State, subject to its 
general direction. Certainly, whatever the arrangement, it is the task of 
the Department of State to learn how to run ahead of events, to fix the 
frame oi action, to lead positively and not by eking out piecemeal approval 
for items proposed by other agencies. 

_ The foregoing fragmentary review has hardly begun to raise the con- 
flicting desiderata that beset all questions of organization. To think of 
them at all is to summon the sense o? relativity that is at the heart of 
what are called principles of public administration. The problems them- 
selves require patient descriptive inquiry to precede decisive action. 


VII 


Through all this the need for decentzalization is ever more insistent. 
The field structures of national agencies raise far-reaching problems in the 
quest for flexibility and local accommocation. Especially baffling is the 
question of the degree of geographical decentralization possible in dealing 
with economic matters. The experience o? agencies like the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of Price Administration have reminded us of 
the limits of such decentralization while revealing some of its possibili- 
ties. A government which approaches economic matters in the setting of 
& competitive economy must be sufficiently centralized to respect the 
non-geographical categories of commodities and industries. But it has 
been possible, within frameworks of policy directives, to vest field offices 
with more than duties of informational or of enforcement character; a 
limited but important range of interstitial decisions has been devolved. 

Suggestive, too, as both encouragement and warning, has been the war- 
time development of field areas. It has long been apparent how stubbornly 
and with what strong reasons each activity tends to engender its own geo- 
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graphical pattern. It has also been evident that common areas, and partic- 
ularly common headquarters cities, would help greatly in the harmoniz- 
ing of related activities, especially if there could be a generous and sub- 
stantially uniform degree of decentralization of discretion among the 
several agencies. Results during the war were halting and spotty. But 
enough was done by the-main war agencies to suggest that it may be pos- 
sible to standardize regional supervisory centers for a wide range of activi- 
ties, while their operating areas vary with their distinctive needs. The 
aim must be coérdination, not economy. _ 

In federal relations. with states and localities, it is evident that coöp- 
eration along the pattern of functional union will remain the tendency of 
the social service state as well as in policing activities. But the familiar, 
highly segmented scheme of national-state—and more recently national- 
city—collaboration is confronted with a dual need. Already the mags of 
federal aid has grown to a point that renders necessary its reorientation 
in financial rather than merely administrative terms, including the inven- 
tion of conditions and of formulae of allocation which are suited to the 
purposes of equalization. Beyond this, the objective of high-level employ- 
ment in the face of economic fluctuations seems to require that state- 
local fiscal policy shall be rationally related to the national policy. Here 
lies an emergent problem of the first magnitude. 
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WEIGHTING ‘OF VOTES IN AN INTERNATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY 


LOUIS B. SOHN 
Law School of Harvard University 


All the plans for future world organization, whether they envisage a 
world government or are limited to providing agencies for better collabora- 
tion between the peoples of the world, are built around two main concep- 
tions—a small council and a larger assembly. But the different plans dis- 
agree widely upon the powers and the make-up of these bodies. The pur- 
pose of the present article is to analyze the difficulties relating’ to the 
structure of the larger body, the assembly, and to outline a tentative 
method for surmounting them. 

The structure of the different international organizations existing in the 
past was based on two principles: equality of representation and unanim- 
ity. That meant, first of all, that in the assemblies of nations the United 
‘ States of America (population, 131 million) and Luxemburg (population, - 
300 thousand) had the right of equal representation. For instance, in the 
Conferences of the International Labor Organization, both countries have. 
been equally entitled to appoint four delegates: Secondly, when an inter- 
national assembly has tried to arrive at a decision, not only- the largest 
but also the smallest country could block such a decision. by casting a nega- 
tive vote. While sometimes a little country has been forcibly persuaded 
to abandon its opposition, in many instances small countries have been 
able to frustrate the efforts of international assemblies and conferences 
otherwise unanimous. 

International lawyers point with pride to the few cases in which tha 
unanimity rule has been abandoned or circumvented. In a few other 
cases—mostly involving international commodity arrangements—the 
votes of different countries have been weighted by their respective pro- 
duction and the decisions made by majority of votes thus weighted.? 

{On the other hand, whenever the question of paying the expenses of 
an international organization is raised, the different champions of state 
equality show much less, if any, insistence on equality. of contributions.) 
The larger the expenses, the greater the insistence that they be graduated 


. 1 For an excellent discussion of the different proposals relating to the powers to be 
conferred upon an international assembly, see H. Wehberg, “Die Organisation der 
Staatengemeinschaft nach dem Kriege; Das Problem der wahren Repräsentation 
der Volker,” in Die Friedenswarie (Zürich, 1944), Vol. 44, pp. 49-74. 

1 Bee C. A. Riches, Majority Rule tn International Organization (Baltimore, ` 
1940), pp. 245-290. 
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according to the size and economic power of the countries. Though the 
Latin American Republics are eager to fight for equality of state -repre- 
sentation at international conferences of American Republics, they did not 
hesitate to adopt a scale based on population for paying the expenses of 
the Pan American Union; while everybody has an equal vote, the United 
States is paying more than half of the expenses of that Union. 

This situation has led to suggestions that voting power in an interna- 
tional assembly be based on financial contributions to the budget of the 
international organization, and this is the practice of the International 
Institute of Agriculture end of the International Office of Public Health.’ 
If the amount of each country’s contribution were determined by that 
country alone, this suggestion would place an emphasis upon wealth and 
might enlarge the gulf of envy between the poor and the rich countries. 
If the contributions were determined on some objective basis, the sugges- 
tion would be tantamount to saying that both the contributions and the 
voting should be determined upon the same objective basis. The creation 
of such a link between representation and taxation is desirable, as some 
countries will be more hesitant to clamor for additional yotes if they know 
that they will have to pay for them. On the other hand, yearly contribu- 
tions might have to be adjusted to such unforeseeable occurrences as 
floods, droughts, or earthquakes, while it seems improper to curtail a 
country’s voting power on any of these grounds. Therefore, it would be 
safer to separate the questions of voting and contributions, although 
parallel lines of approach might be developed to cope with the two. 

If one attempts to devise a generally acceptable system of vote-weight- 
ing, the first obstacle to surmount will be the insistence in some quarters 
upon the employment af a single factor for the sake of simplicity. The dif- 
ferences between the countries of the world are so great that any isolated 
factor would create a false picture, both by concentrating the voting 
power in a few hands in a way inconsistent with the existing distribution 
of power in the world, and by creating in many cases invidious distinctions 
between countries, entirely unwarranted by the rôle they respectively 
play in world affairs. If we try to weight the voting by population, we 
discover that such weighting would give to just two countries—China 
and India—over one-third of the total vote, and Nepal would have a vote 
twice as large as Norway and three times larger than Uruguay. If we 
accept production as our criterion, over half of the votes will go to the 
United States and the Soviet Union. On the other hand, weighting of votes 
by the volume of international trade of a country will give the greatest 
number of votes to Great Britain, the Soviet Union having less than one- 
tenth of the vote assigned to that state. : 

It might be easier to arrive at a more adjusted system if all three ele- 

* Ibid., pp. 250-262. | 
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ments mentioned—population, production, and trade—were takea into 
account. But then arises the question of how these elements, so different 
in character, can be compared. One thing seems certain, namely, taat in 
a democratic world the value attached to the human factor should exceed 
the value given to other factors. On the other hand, the contributions of 
different countries to the world’s production and trade are in a way a 
measure of present achievements of the nations which live in these coun- 
tries, and thus help to translate crude population figures into figuzes of 
that population’s activity and diligence. It might be sufficient, therefore, 
to ascribé to the population factor a value equal to that of the other two 
factors combined. If equal value is then given to the factors of popuktion 
and trade, the value of the population factor will be twice that of produc- 
tion or trade taken separately. 

We might start by assigning to the countries having the highest pro- ` 
duction or trade ten units of voting power, while giving to the courtries 
with smallest production or trade one unit. By doubling the allotmert for 
the population factor, we might assign to the country with largest popu- 
lation twenty units of voting power, while that with smallest populstion 
will have two units. Thus the country falling in all top categories might 
obtain forty units, while the smallest one would have at least four units. 
While actual discrepancies between countries are often hundred-fold 
rather than ten-fold, it must be remembered that the proposed system is 
supposed to take the place of a system in which all the countries were ac- 
customed to equal representation. The smaller countries will not be wiling 
to accept a system in which their votes will be a hundred times smaller 
than those of the big powers; but they might accept a system in which the 
scale is much less discriminatory. | , 

The next question is, How assign the countries to different vozing 
classes within each category. As the differences between countries bave 
to be toned down to take account of their susceptibilities, it might be 
necessary to adopt the systern of geometric progression rather than one 
of equal distribution. If the latter system were adopted, China with 450 
million inhabitants would rate twenty on the population scale, wnile 
Great Britain, with 48 millions, would be entitled only to two voting 
units. On a geometric progression scale, China would retain twenty voting 
units, but Great Britain would obtain fourteen units instead of two. ` 

If the principle of geometric progression is adopted, the scales showr in 
the table at the top of the next page might serve as the basis for allottng 
units of voting power. The highest unit in each group has been adjusted in 
such a way as to cover the country or countries which are most outstanding 
in each group. In the population group, China (450) and India (382) provide 
the yardstick, as no country’s population exceeds 512 millions. In the pro-. 
duction group, the United States (45,500) and the Soviet Union (29,0C0) 
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are the top ranking countries. In the trade group, the lead belongs to 
Great Britain (7,390) and the United States (6,300). 


POPULATION i PRODUCTION TRADE 


Millions of Voting Veem young © Value ë voting 
inhabitants units millions units millions units 
of dollars. of dollars 
under 1 2 under 100 1 under 20 1 
1 and over 4 100 and over 2 20 and over 2 
26 « 6 200 «= « 3 40. « 3 
4a au 8 400 *« « 4 go * s “i 
gs « 10 300 % « 5 160 «= “« 5 
1.“ « 12 1800 “= « 6 320 «= « 6 
g2 s « 14 3200 *« « 7 640 s « 7 
64." s 16 6400 *« « £ 1280 % « 8 
128 « « 18 12800 «= «4 e 2560 * “ 9 
256 “« « 20 25600 «= «! 10 5120 5 « 10 


The categories proposed are based upon pre-war statistics and might 
need to be readjusted when new statistics are available. But adequate sta- 
tistics might not be available for quite a long time, and, if there is a strong 
desire to establish an international assembly, the pre-war statistics will 
have to serve as the basis, at least temporarily. In any case, the pre-war 
statistics provide us wish an adequate starting point for discussing the 
technical questions involved in the problem of weighting votes. The ap- 
plicable principles will remain the same, even if some categories will have 
to be changed from time to time. Thus, if the value of some countries’ 
production reaches over 51 billions, the veting power of ten units will 
have to be ascribed to this new category, and each of the other categories 
will move one point down the line, losing one voting unit each, while-the 
two lowest categories will have to be combined into one category (“under 
200”). 

Once the principle af using temporarily the pre-war statistics is ac- 
cepted, the next problem is to assemble the necessary data. The popula- 
tion figures best suited for comparison are the yearly estimates of the 
League of Nations’ Economic, Financial, and Transit Department. The 
latest general estimate available is that for December, 1939, and it might 
‘be taken as the basis fcr assigning the countries of the world to the dif- 
ferent.classes of voting power.‘ With respect to production and trade, the 
year 1937 may be taken for a basis, as the world’s production and trade 
were in that year higher than in any other year since the Great Depression. 
The alternative would be to resort to data fcr 1929, the year of the highest 
economic activity in the period between the two wars. Significant changes 
have occurred, however, since then in the economy of a number of coun- 


4 League of Nations, Statistical Year-Book, 1941/1948, pp. 12-22. 
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tries, notably of the Soviet Union and of some Latin American and Asiatic 
countries, and the economic picture of the pre-war world was in conse- 
quence quite different from that of 1929. 

Once the basic year is determined, the question arises: How compare 
‘the different data of production and trade available for the different: coun- . 
tries. The criterion of the weight of the .different commodities used in 
most statistics will have to be rejected, as one cannot allot the same impor- 
tance to a ton of wheat and a ton of steel. By substituting for it, however, 
the criterion of value, we might achieve a better comparability of the 
different data. With respect to trade, such data might be obtained from 
the League of Nations publications relating to the world’s trade.’ No 
general and uniform value estimates are, however, available with respect 
to the production of the different countries. In this case, it will be, neces- 
sary to follow the tortuous way of estimating the production of each coun- 
try by multiplying the quantity of each commodity produced by a par- 
ticular country in.1937 by a representative world price of that commodity 
in that year. By adding the totals for each country, we shall obtain a fair 
estimate of that country’s production of agricultural and other primary 
products. The totals thus obtained might differ slightly from the totals of 
national production available for some countries, as the latter are usually 
based on national rather than world prices. The statistics collected by the , 
International Institute of Agriculture and by the economic staff of the 
League of Nations indicate both the quantities produced by the different 
countries and the principal. world prices.* No such data are available, 
however, in the field of manufacture: Most of the industrial statistics are 
misleading, as they refer only to the final value of the product, thus in- 
cluding both the value of the raw materials used and the value added to 
the raw materials during the process of manufacturing. Only the latter 
value can be considered as the net value of the industrial production, but 
it can be directly ascertained just in a few countries. In consequence, it is’ 
‘necessary to resort to a rather indirect method of estimating the value of 

‘ industrial production of individual countries. The method adopted might , 


_ follow the one which serves as the basis of the League of Nations world 


index of industrial production. A careful study made by the League with 
respect to industrial production in the years from 1925 to 1929 enabled 
it to ascertain the distribution of industrial production among the twenty- 
four countries responsible for about 90 per cent of the world’s industrial 


5 League of Nations, Review,of World Trade, 1987 and 1988. See also League of 
Nations, International Trade Statistics, 1987 and 1988; tdem, The Network of World 
Trade (1942). 

t International Year-Book of Agricultural Statistics, 1987 and 1988; anaes of 
Nations, Statistical Year-Book, 1927/1938 to 1941/1948; idem, Raw Materials and 
Foodstuffs, 1985 and 1988. . 
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output.’ By following the League’s method, the remaining 10 per cent 
may be distributed among other countries more or less equitably. When 
this is done, the 1925-29 percentages may be translated into 1937 per- 
centages by means of the national indices of industrial production adjusted 
yearly by the League according to a uniform system assuring their com- 
parability.® We shall find, for instance, that the United States was re- 
sponsible in the 1925-29 period for 41 per cent of the world’s net industrial 
output, but that in 1937 its net output represented only about 29 per cent 
of the world’s total. On the other hand, the Soviet Union’s share increased 
during’ the same period irom 5 to 20 per cent of the world’s output, and 
was mostly responsible for the 20 per cent increase in the general index of 
industrial production: By using the available figures of the value added 
by industrial production in the United States (over 25 billions)* as a 
basis for estimating the world’s total, the percentage estimates of other 
countries can be translated into value estimates. 

With the help of the here outlined method, two tables have been con- 
structed (see below), one for independent countries and one for coun- 
tries now in a state of dependency. Both tables contain data relating to 
population, production, and trade of the different countries of the world. 
The data for production are based upon statistics for ninety commodities 
(foodstuffs, minerals, end fuels), to which data relating to industrial 
production obtained by the indirect method have been added. With re- 
spect to population and trade, the tables follow quite closely the statistical 
summaries of the League of Nations, with small additions here and there. 

Table A summarizes the data for all countries which before the war 
enjoyed a large measure oi independence. Besides the countries the com- 
plete independence of which is generally recognized, the table includes all 
British Dominions which were separate members of the League of Na- 
tions, as well as Newfoundland and Southern Rhodesia, which are on the 
verge of achieving a similar degree of self-government. Iceland, Korea, 
the Philippines, and Syria and Lebanon are the other countries which were 
included in the list, due to steps taken during the war to endow them with 
complete independence. 

The inclusion of Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia might seem unjustified 
in some quarters, and for that reason brackets have been put around them. 
If, as a result of post-war arrangements, they become a part of the Soviet 
Union, the Union’s vote will have to be increased by one unit, from 34 . 
to 35. The data for China include Formosa, Kwantung, and Manchuria, 
the areas to be restored to China according to the recent Cairo Declara- 
tion. With respect to all countries the boundaries of which were changed 

` 1 League of Nations, World Production and Prices, 1985/1986, p. 22. 


_ è League of Nations, World Production and Prices, 1988/1989, p. 39. 
°? Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1942, p. 885. 
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TABLE A: VOTING POWER OF INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES 





































Production Trade 
Total 
Name of Voting 
Country Willions of Voting | Millions of | Voting "Power 
Dollars Dollars Unita 
United Statea . 45,500 
Indis 7.500 
Chins 7,700 
Soviet Union 29 ,000 (30,000) 
Germany 17,500 , 
United Kingdom 
(Gréat Britain) 47. 11,200 8 7,390 10 
Franoe 42 10,800 8 2,651 9 
Japan 72.5 5,300 7 1,980 8 
Italy 43.9 6,500 8 1,280 8 
Brasil 40.9 2,200 6 685 7 
Poland 85 3,300 7 465 6 
Canada 11.4 4,200 7 1,942 8 
Belgium 8.4 2,2100 6 1,697 8 
Netherlands 8.8 1,800 6 1,482 8 
Rumania 20 1,200 6 370 6 
Argentina 18.1 2,£00 6 1,240 7 
Czechoslovakia 15.2 2,£00 6 800 7 
Mexico 19.4 1,200 5 417 6 
Union of South Africa] 10.3 1,00 6 1,140 7 
Spain 26° 2,800 6 288 5 
Egypt 16.7 400 4 384 6 
Kores 24.1 600 ' 4 434 6 
Turkey 17.6 930 5 201 5 
Australia 7 2,830 8 1,005 7 
Sweden 6.3 2,190 6 1,048 7 
Hungary 9.3 970 8 814 5 
Philippines 16.3 3870 8 274 5 
Switserland 4.2 1,400 5 708 7 
Yugoslavia 15.7 1,200 ‘ & 262 5 
Austria 6.7 1,100 5 500 -< 6 
Colombia 9 420 4 196 8 
Denmark 3.8 1,6C0 6 701 7 
Cuba » 4.3 640 4 827 6 
` Tran . 16 370 8 241 5 
Thailand 15.6 400 4 120 4 
Chile 4.9 70 4 283 5 
Finland 8.7 6 1,000 5 405 6 
Greece 7.2 8 603 4 223 5 
Norway 2.9 8 803 5 518 6 
Bulgaria 6.3 8 50) 4 122 4 
Ireland 2.9 6 64) 4 325 8 
Portugal 7.6 3° 640 4 159 4 
Now Zealand 1.6 4 1,200 B 494 8 
Pern 7 “8 370 3 152 4 
Venesnela 3.6 6 470 4 313 5 
Uruguay 2.1 8 800 4 140 4 
- Catvia 2 6 60C: 4 97 4 
Iraq 3.7 6 15c 2 80 4 
(Lithuania 2.4 . 6 27C 8 71 8 
Bolivia 3.4 6 150 2 59 3 
Syria & Lebanon 3.7 8 100 ‘2 59 3 
Afghanistan 7 8 20 1 8 1 
(Eatonia 1.1 4 270 | 8 59 ` 3 
Ethiopia 5.5 8 20 1 8 1 
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TABLE A: VOTING POWER OF INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES—Continued 

















Population Production 
Name of Millions 
Country of Inhab- Voting Millions of ` 
tants Units Dollars Unite 
Nepal 5.6 8 20 1 s I 
Saudi Arabia 4.5 8 20 1 1 
Eoundor 3 6 30 1 2 
Guatemala 3.3 6 60 1 2 9 
Southern Rhodesia 1.4 4 80 1 4 9 
Dominican Republic 1.7 4 110 2 ` 2 8 
Haiti 2.6 6 20. 1 1 8 
Liberia 2.6 6 20 1 1 8 
Luxemburg 0.3 2 150 2 4 8 
Yemen 3 6 20 1 1 8 
Honduras 1.1 4 20 1 2 7 
El Salvador “1:7 4 50 1 2 7 
Albania 1.1 4 20 1 1 6 
Newfoundland 0.3 2 60 1 8 6 
Costa Rica 0.6 2 20 1 2 5 
Toeland 0.12 2. 20 1 2 5 
Nicaragua 0.9 2 60 2 1 5 
Panama 0.6 2 30 1 2) .65 
Paraguay 0.97 2 20 1 1 4 


by the aggressor nations, the data relating to their pre-aggression territory 
are given. The changes in the boundaries of different European countries 
which might result from this war, and the necessary adjustments of data 
and of voting power, might have to be made at the last moment. In most 
cases, the probable changes will not exceed one or two votes, and it might 
be better to make these changes only at the end of the reconstruction | 
period, say in five years. i l ' 

. When the question of the United States’ accession to the League of 
Nations was debated in 1920, the Senate wanted to reserve to the United 
States a number of votes in the League’s Assembly equal to that of 
the British Empire (7). It is possible that a similar demand will be 
made when the question of voting in the new assembly is under considera- 
tion. While it may be argued that the proposed allocation of votes favors. 
the British Commonwealth as a whole, it must be remembered that Great 
Britain can seldom count upon the Dominions rallying unanimously on 
her side. Even in time of war, one of them did not hesitate to proclaim 
its neutrality, and much more divergence can be expected in times of 
peace. But if the United States insists upon equality, not with Great 
Britain but with the British Commonwealth, two solutions are possible. 
First, the vote of the Commonwealth may be decreased to 40, the maxi- 
mum vote for an individual country, the votes within that total being 
divided among the.members of the Commonwealth in proportion to the 


10 Amer. Jour. of Internat. Law (1920), pp. 201-202. 
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votes to which they otherwise would be entitled. Secondly, and more 
_ probably, the vote of the United States could be increased to 183, the 
total of the votes of the members of the Commonwealth. In that case, 
other states, for instance China, might raise additional claims and demand 
considerable increase of their voting power. It might be more reasonable, 
therefore, to stick to the here proposed allotment of votes and to hope that 
the actual divergence of interests among the members of the Common- 
wealth will prevent their banding together into a voting block more solid 
. than other blocks based merely on passing similarity of interest. 

A problem of a similar character will arise if the Soviet Union asks for 
separate votes for all the Republics of the Union. While the largest of 
them, the Russian Federated Republic, might not be entitled to more than 
31 votes, all of them together might have a claim to 135 votes. If the terri- 
torial gains of 1939 and 1940 are kept by the Union, the total might 
increase to 186. This ‘development would put the Soviet Union on equal 
footing with the British Commonwealth, and it is quite probable that 
the members of the Union will after a while develop centrifugal tendencies 
` similar to those of the members of the Commonwealth. But if the Soviet 
Union makes such a claim for special representation of its Republics, the 
difficulties with respect to United States representation in the Assembly 
maine almost insurmountable. While the United States’, and prob- 
ably also China’s, demand for equal representation with the two other 

members of the Jeading group of powers might seem justifiable on grounds 
of prestige, the British and Soviet governments might point out that the 
apparent inequality could be easily remedied if the United States and 
China were willing to follow them on the road to decentralization. If a 
system could be devised to transfer the right of representation, in whole 
or in part, from the national government to the states of the United 
States and to the provinces of China, a solution satisfactory to all con- 
cerned might result. Otherwise, any scheme for an international assembly 
—even a scheme based on the old system of each country having one 
representative only—might be wrecked, either by the insistence of some 
countries on equality with federations or by the insistence of the federated 
countries upon the representation of their component parts. 

' A difficulty might arise also with respect to colonies and other depend- 
ent areas. The fact that India, if given equal treatment, might be entitled 
to more votes than anybody else except the United States will probably 

‘lead to immediate opposition in some less fayored countries. Similarly, 
the Netherlands Indies might be entitled to a voting power larger than 
that of the Netherlands themselves, while Burma and Indochina might 
have a claim to 21 votes each. Sooner or later, each of these countries, 
and a number of others, will be admitted to equal rights in the community 
of nations. Since China has been admitted to the inner circle, the color 
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TABLE B: VOTING POWEE OF DEPENDENT COUNTRIES 


Netherland Indies 

Burma * 

Indochina 

Br. Malaya 

Algeria 

Nigeria 1 

Belgian Congo 1 

Fr. West Africa 1 

Ceylon 
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bar seems to have been lifted from the assemblies of nations. The pr-nciple 
of equality might be extended after this war at least to all nations o? Asia, . 
and for a number of them direct representation in the Assembly mizht, be 
granted. Not all the peoples will be so fortunate, however, and special 
measures might have to be devised to take care of them until the moment 
of their independence arrives. Their status might be equaled to that of the 
territories of the United States. They might be empowered to send dele- 
gates to the assembly with a right to speak and to defend their interests, 
but without the right to vote except in cases pertaining to the welfare of 
dependent peoples. For the latter purpose, votes of dependent countries 
might be weighted on principles similar to those adopted for weighting 
the votes of other countries. Table B shows the application of these prin- 
ciples to the most important dependent countries. 


TABLE 0: SUMMARY 
Independent Dependent 


\ - Couniries Countries Total 
1. Regions: ; 
Europe (including Soviet Union) 579 2 681 
[without the Baltic States] [644] ' [2] [548] 
Americas ` 318 28 343 
Asia (including Turkey) 263 137 409 
[without Hong-Kong] [263] [127] [399] 
Africa 72 228 300 
Australia and Oceania 36 6 42 
Total 1,268 401 1,666 
[1,233] [391] [1,624] 
2. Colonial Empires: 
British Commonwealth ' 183 194 377 
France 81 108 13¢ 
Netherlands ` 24 85 5g 
United States ` 38 10 48 
Italy 30 18 48 
Belgium 24 22 46 
Australia ’ 21 4 25 
Spain 23 2 25 
Portugal z 16 8 24 


The chief Axis countries might for some period after the war be trested 
in the same way as the dependent peoples. They might be allowed to send 
representatives to the assembly, but without votes. This restriction, how- 
ever, should be abandoned as soon as these countries give sufficient proof 
that they have renounced the way of aggression and fascism. 
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Only when all these technical and legal problems are overcome will an 
international assembly become a reality. A mere discussion of the question 
whether or not an international assembly should be created does not lead 
anywhere. But if the attention of both the statesmen and the general 
public could be centered on the merits of concrete proposals for an assem- 
bly of a clearly defined composition, a solution might be found. It would 
probably differ in many respects from the proposal analyzed here. But 
it is believed that such a proposal might usefully serve as a stepping-stone 
from the morass of abstract generalities into the firm land of concreteness 
and reality. 


THE LEGAL NATURE OF. WAR CRIMES AND THE 
PROBLEM OF SUPERIOR COMMAND ` 


JACOB BERGER 
New York City 


One of the most crucial and controversial questions in the field of inter- 
national criminal justice is that of whether “superior command” is a good 
defense in a war-crime trial. The answer is of cardinal importance, since 
trials of war criminals may prove entirely useless if accused persons are ` 
permitted simply to pass on the responsibility for their acts to their su- 
periors. The line would lead straight to the omnipotent leader, who might 
choose to escape prosecution altogether. by putting an end to his life. 
Opinions of writers on the subject are divided, and so are court decisions, 
war manuals, and legislative provisions. While the American and British 
war manuals! backed by Oppenheim’s authority,* recognize “superior 
command” as a full defense, Anglo-American practice, expressed in nu- 
merous decisions? and supported by many authorities,‘ refuses to ascribe 
to it any exculpating efect. Some theories recognize “‘superior command” 
as a defense to a limited extent only, dependent upon whether the subor- 


1 U. S. Rules of Land Warfare, Par. 347; British Manual of Military Law, Ch. 
XIV, Art. 443. It is important to note that both war manuals have no statutory 
force, being only publications for the guidance of officers. `; 

2 See Oppenheim’s International Law (4th ed. by McNair), Vol. Il, p. 410. The 
chapter on “superior command” in ‘the 5th and 6th editions was written by Lauter- 
pacht, and expresses an entirely different view. : 

? See the case of Henry Wirz, commented on by G. A. Finch in Amer. Jour. of 
Internat. Law, Vol. 15, p. 444 (1921); the case of the Flying Fish, 2 Cranch 170; U. 8. 
v. Jones, Fed. Cases No, 15494; Rigge v. State, 3 Cold. (Tenn.) 85; and Regina v. 
Thomas, reported by Bellot in Transactions of the Grotius Society, Vol. 2, p. 47 
(1917). 

t E.g., J. F. Stephen, A History of the Criminal Law of England (1883), Vol. I,” 
` p. 205; Phillipson, International Law and the Great War, Vol. TI. p. 483 ff; Lauter- 
pacht in Oppenheim’s International Law, 6th ed., Vol. II, p. 458; Merignhac, in 
Eevue générale de droit international public, Vol. 24, p. 52. 
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dinate actually knew, or had reasonable grounds for knowing, that a 
given command contemplated a punishable, or at least an illegal, action.® 

What has not been tried up to now, and what seems a worth-while 
undertaking, is to analyze the general conception of war crimes and to 
` try to reach a solution of the indicated problem out of a clearer under- 
standing of that conception. f 

What Is a War Crime? Most treatises on international law fail to give a 
definition of the concept of war crimes.’ Many particular actions, to be 
sure, are recognized as war crimes, viz., murder, mayhem, rape, arson, 
abduction, espionage, war treason, etc. But what have these different 
crimes in common that justifies their inclusion under the general ‘term 
“war crimes”? m ¢ 

Their common quality may be found in their relation to the war. Every 
such deed is at the same time a war-like action, an attack upon the op- 
posing belligerent nation. Murder, mayhem, rape, arson, ete., when com- 
mitted in peace-time, are attacks on indubitable rights of an individual and 
on society as a whole. The same actions, when committeed in war, carry 
an additional element; i.e., attack upon the enemy as such—violation of 
the enemy’s human or family, public or private, rights. Ordinary rape, for 
instance, is an attack upon individual freedom of sex; rape as & war crime — 
carries with it the conscious humiliation of the individual enemy as such ~ 
and the destruction of the enemy’s family rights. Confronted by an action 
which has no intrinsic relation to the war at all, we would feel reluctant: 
to classify it as a war crime. 

A war crime, therefore, always constitutes some kind of attack upon 
the enemy, the word “attack” being taken in a broad enough sense to 
cover even defensive situations, such as using civilians as a shield against . 
enemy fire. 

Categories of War Crimes. War crimes are divided into two categories: 
(1) espionage and war treason; and (2) other war crimes, i.e., common law 
crimes and other violations of the rules and customs of warfare. The main 
distinction between -the two groups lies in the fact that the former ate 
considered to be lawful acts on the part of the belligerent who uses them. 

In the opinion of most authorities on the subject of espionage and war 


8 Bee German Militaerstrafgeseizbuch (1872), Par. 47; Austrian Allgemeines 
Strafgesetzbuch (1852), as amended by act of July 15, 1920, Pars. 535 and 560; case 
of the ‘Llandovery Castle,” Amer. Jour. of Internat. Law, Vol. 16, p. 708 f. (1922); 
Hall, International Law, 8th ed., p. 499. 

6 An exception is made by Oppenheim, who gives the following definition: “War 
crimes are such hostile or other acts of soldiers or other individuals as may be punished 
by the enemy on capture of the offenders’ (International Law, 6th ed.,.p. 451). 
The British Manual of Military Law, in Art. 441, follows Oppenheim’s definition . 
almost verbatim. However, this definition is only a formal one, pointing out the 
responsibility of the malefactor before the courts of the offended state. 
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treason, these actions are lawful and widely used by most belligerents.’ 
Accordingly, the term “war crime” does not in itself catry any moral 
condemnation, and may even be applied to “highly patriotic and praise- 
worthy” actions. The underground warfare carried on by the subjugated 
populations of Europe may be punishable by the German occupation 
authorities on capture of the offenders; nevertheless it is lawful. 
Inquiring into the reasons for the anomalous feature of penalizing lawful 
actions, we find a plausible explanation given by Par. 203 of the U. S. 
Rules of Land Warfare (1940): “Spies are punished, not as violators of 
the laws of war, but to render that method of obtaining information as 
dangerous, difficult, and ineffective as possible for the enemy.” The great 
danger of these aetions for the opposing belligerent would be out of pro- 
portion to the relatively secure position of the spy and war traitor if, 
` upon capture, treatment as prisoners of war were accorded them. Hence 
the inherent idea in penalizing such actions as espionage and war treason 
is: “Defense against a particularly dangerous attack by attaching an ap- 
propriate risk to the attack.” 
Considering -the conclusions thus far reached, we may note a peculiar 
, result. As far as espionage and war treason are concerned, criminal law 
and procedure seem to be devoid of any moral aspect. The conception of 
war crimes with regard to espionage and war treason is lacking in any 
moral reproach, and the punishment inflicted for these actions contains 
no element of expiation. It is the typical war situation of attack and de- 
fense, the war crimes being the attack and the threat of their punishment 
being the defense. 

In contradistinction to espionage and war treason, common law crimes, 
committed under circumstances which qualify them as war crimes (in- 
cluding violations of the rules and customs of warfare)? involve strong 
moral reproach and blame against their perpetrators.. Such actions are 


7 Oppenheim, op. cit., p. 329, refers to them in the following words: “The fact, 
however, that'these methods are lawful on the part of the belligerent who employs 
them does not protect from punishment such individuals as are engaged in procur- 
ing information. Although a belligerent acts lawfully in employing spies and traitors, 
the other belligerent who punishes them likewise acts lawfully. Indeed, espionage 
and war treason bear a twofold character. For persons.committing acts of espionage 
or war-treason are .. . considered war criminals and may be punished, but the em- 
ployment of spies and traitors is considered lawful on the part of the belligerents.” 

8 See British Manual of Military Law, Art. 441. - 

* There is no essential difference between “violations of rules and customs of 
warfare” and “ordinary common law crimes’’ committed against the enemy. Most 
acts of war contain all essential elements of criminal acts, and are justified only by 
their conformity to the rules and customs of warfare. If the commission of acts of 
warfare is at variance with the rules of international law, the element of justification 
is lacking, and then such acts are to be consicered as ordinary crimes under the 
common criminal law. 
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punished in every civilized society because of their injurious effect upon 
individuals and society. The principle of their punishment contains the 
elements inherent in every criminal law, ie., expiation, deterrent and 
effective protection of certain human qiteresta: as life, liberty, property, 
habitation, ete. 

However, as set out above, these actions, peiie violating particular 
human interests, have one quality in common: They are attacks upon the 
enemy nation as such; accordingly, in addition to the ideas guiding ordi- 
nary criminal law, exactly the same principles apply to them as to the first 
group of war crimes—espionage and war treason. Their punishment, be- 
sides carrying the elements of expiation and deterrent, is “defense against 
an attack.” 

A common crime committed under circumstances which quality it as’ 
a war crime thus reveals a two-fold legal nature. It is a complex phen>me- 
non showing two inherent qualities, one of them being the. violation of 
certain human interests and the other an “attack upon the enemy nation.” 
Therefore the social reaction against this phenomenon is governed by two 
different principles: (1) protection of certain human interests (a prinziple 
common to every criminal law), and (2) defense against an attack of the 
_ enemy (the same idea which governs the punishment of spies and war 

traitors). ` 

Defense Against Attack. The question of defense against attack acises- 
only in cases of trials in the country that has been outraged. In casés 
where the perpetrator is tried by his own courts, there is no place for the 
principle of “defense against attack.” The offending state itself is the at- 
tacker, and to adopt a defense against one’s own attack would mean a 
contradiction in terms. Therefore espionage and war treason never are 
punishable by the spy’s and war traitor’s own courts, and criminal pro- 
ceedings for the perpetration of common-law war crimes are conducted in | 
accordance with the particular applicable criminal law, always allowing 
some grounds for justification or excuse in consideration of the offencer’s 
subjective situation. In cases, however, where the perpetrator of a war 
_ crime is tried by the country which he outraged—and the Moszow 
Declaration provides for such trials—the subjective situation of the ac- 
cused war criminal has to yield to an chlecuye consideration of the mis- 
deeds committed. 

When a court is confronted with such defense arguments as compuls.on, 
duress, or superior command, it will in most cases be in a position to dis- 
miss them. There has never been any doubt about the inadmissibiity 
of these defenses in a trial involving espionage and war treason. The prin- 
ciples for the punishment of these actions are entirely governed by objec- 
tive standards, namely, by the consideration of the danger and misfor- 
tune brought about by them for the attacked nation. 
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It would have been considered ridiculous if the German saboteurs tried 
by an American military commission in 1942 had pleaded as excuse the 
orders they received from their German superiors. The danger of being 
caught and punished is the risk of évery spy and war traitor, exactly 
like the ordinary war risk of every soldier on combat duty. It makes no 
difference whether or not the spy acted under orders. If he did so, he was 
‘led into the danger and exposed to the risk connected with his action-by 
-his superior, in precisely the same way that a soldier is led into danger 
and exposed to risk in cpen combat by his superior officer. 

What holds true for ane class of war crimes—espionage and war treason 
—ought to hold true for other war crimes also. Common crimes committed 
as war crimes are also attacks: upon the enemy. Massacres of civilian 
populations, rape, violation of family rights and honor, deportation of 
whole sections of a population, wholesale theft, robbery, arson, and de- 
struction of property are attacks upon the very life of a nation and acts 
aimed at the paralysis and destruction of the nation itself as an independ- 
ent entity. Should the commission of these acts, being much more danger- 
ous attacks upon the belligerent nation than the activities of a spy or 
war traitor, carry no risk at all for their prepetrators only because the 
attack was well organized and carried out under military discipline? ` 
Would it not be an outstanding paradox if, the better organized and pre- 
pared such a systematic destruction of a whole nation were, the more 
chance its perpetrators should have to escape their just punishment .by 
successful pleading of superior command? The theory of superior com- 
mand leads to the absurd result that the exceptional cases of war crimes 
occurring within the army of a belligerent nation which on the whole 
scrupulously observes the laws and customs of war would be severely 
punished, while the perpetrators of the most abominable crimes in the 
history of mankind would go unpunished because every action of an in- 
dividual is directed by central orcers, which may be nothing else than the 
expression of the aggressive will of the whole nation. After all, these male- 
factors are only members of a well-organized army of a nation bent upon 
violence and upon terrorizing its peaceful neighbors. 

Accordingly, in most cases a court trying a war criminal need not accept 
his plea of superior command as an excuse: The mere fact of an attack 
upon the nation justifies the application of punishment as a defensive 
measure. In that case, the subordinate war criminal was led into danger 
and exposed to risk by his superior, as a soldier in open combat or a spy 
acting under orders. ' 

However, in some cases it will be necessary to balance the two conflict- 
ing principles. Then the court will have to weigh the facts supporting the 
application of an objective standard against those suggesting considers- 
tion of the criminal’s subjective situation of duress or compulsion. The 
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- relative unimportance of the crime committed for the life of the nation 
as such, lower rank of the accused and in connection therewith his acting 
as a mere tool in the hands of his superior, imminent danger of grave con- 
sequences for disobedience, with nc possibility of avoiding them, apparent 
legality of the order, etc., are circumstances suggesting consideration. of 
the plea, of superior command as a mitigating cause, and in extreme 248e8 
even as a complete excuse. On the other hand, where a crime forms part 
of a preconceived plan to destroy a nation or part of it, and especially. 
where the incriminating action is of large importance within the frame- 
work of such a plan, the application of the principle of “defense against 
attack” will lead to rejection of the plea of superior command, 

It is important to observe that the above considerations involva no 
prejudice to the different national’ “aws to be applied in war-crime trials. 
They simply indicate the treatment which a war criminal may expect 
and’ cannot complain of from an international law angle. Like all princi- 
ples of international law, they may be employed if the applicable national 
law contains no provision to the contrary. If it does so, the national legis- - 
lation did not go to the full severity which it might attain under princi- 
ples of international law, and the rrovision in question may be charged 
without thereby creating an ex post facto law. 

After the conclusion of a peace treaty, there is no longer any ground 
for applying the principle of “defense against attack.” Hence, espionage 
and war treason cannot: be prosecuted at all after the end of a war, and 

. the prosecution of common-law wa: crimes has to rely exclusively upon 
the principles embodied ‘in the applicable national law. Therefore inter 
bellum trials, applying an objective standard, would be appropriate for 
the perpetrators of the atrocities committed in the present war, since 
greater consideration for the accused war criminals’ subjective conflict- 
situation, and resulting leniency in the treatment of them, would be an - 
insult to the outraged peoples of Europe. 


NEWS .AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND MISCHLLANEOUS 
Compiled by the Managing Editor 


Professor Quincy Wright has returned to the University of Chicago 
after a year’s leave of absence with the Foreign Economic Administration 
and the State Department. 


Mr. Justice Thurman W. Arnold gave a series of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the autumn quarter entitled, “An Bepsomne 
Ideal for Twentieth-Century America.” 


Dr. Charles C. Rohlfing, of the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed expert examiner by the U. 8. Civil Service Commission to assist 
in the recruitment of acministrative personnel. 

Chancellor A. B. Butts, of the University of Mississippi, on active duty 
. a8 a Lieutenant Colonel, Judge Advocate General’s Department, U: 8. 
Army, since July 1, 1942, has reverted to inactive status and returned to 
the University as chancellor and professor of law. 

Dr. John A. Vieg, at present in the Bureau of the Budget and formerly a 
member of the faculty cf Iowa State College, has been appointed associate 
professor of government at Pomona College, effective January 1, 1945. 

Mr. Robert D. Leigh. director of the Commission on the Freedom of the 
Press, lectured at the University of Chicago during the autumn quarter 
on “Politics vs. Bureaucrats: The Case of Congress and the FCC.” 

- Professor C. H. Pritchett, of the University of Chicago, gave his time 
during the autumn quarter to completing his study of the historical devel- 
opment of the organizetions known collectively as “1313.” 

Professor Henry P. Jordan, of New York University, has been ap- 
pointed foreign economic specialist in the Pan-American Branch, Bureau 
of Areas, Foreign Economic Administration, and has taken up his duties 
in Washington, D. C. 

Lecturers in the department of political science at the University of 
Tennessee this year include Dr. L. L. Durisch and Messrs, L. E. Abbott, 
A. G. Jones, and Richard Bigger. Dr. Hazel G. Ramsay is teaching courses 
in political science as well as in history. 

Professor G. Leighton Lafuze, of Stetson University, is serving this 
year as lecturer in political sciencs at the University of Virginia. 

Dr. Reuel G. Hemdahl, who has served as research associate with the 
Pennsylvania Economy League, has accepted an assistant professorship 
at the South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
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Dr. Harold M. Vinacke hag received an extension of his leave of absence 
from the University. of Cincinnati in order to continue service with the 
` Office of War Information in the capacity of chief of the Japan Section. 


After a period of service as training manager oi the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Dr. Emery E. Clson returned in November to his regular 
position as dean of the Schocl of Public Administration, University of 
Southern California. He continues as chairman of the Committee on 
Administrative Personnel, United States Civil Service Commission. | 


The National Civil Service Reform League has set up a National: Com- 
mittee on Post-War Civil Service Problems, with Chancellor Harry 
Woodburn Chase, of New York University, as chairman. A sub-committee 
on demobilization and reorganization of the civil service has as chairman 
Professor Leonard D. White, of the University of Chicago, and as ad- 
ditional members (among others) President Clarence A. Dykstra, oi the 
University of Wisconsin, and Professor Edgar Dawson, of Hunter College. 


Lt. D. Barlow Burke, U.8.N.R., has terminated his tour of duty as 
Legal Officer at the U. 8. Naval Receiving Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
went to Brooklyn in March, 1943, from an assignment with the Depart- 
ment of State. 


Dr. Leo Gross, formerly lecturer in political science at Wellesley College, 
has been appointed professor of international law and organization at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, and also consultant to the Cfiice ` 
of General Council, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. 


Professor Emeritus John A. Fairlie, of the University of Illinois, under- 
went a major operation at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, during the 
autumn and is making a satisfactory recovery. 


Dr. William B. Ballis, on military leave from his assistant professorship 
at Ohio State University, and stationed in the Navy Department at 
Washington, has been promoted’ to the rank of Lieutenant Commander 
in the United States Naval Reserve. 


Dr. Norman J. Padelford, formerly of the Fletcher School of Law and - 
Diplomacy, has been appointed professor of international relations at the _ 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and will direct a new program in 
international affairs to be started at that institution. He continues service 
as a consultant in the Department of State. 


Contact has been reéstablished with Senator Vinck and René Di- 
disheim, representing the International Union of Cities and the Interna- 
tional Institute of the Administrative Sciences, respectively. The work of. 
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these international organizations, whose headquarters were in Brussels, 
was interrupted in 1939. ` i 


The death of Lieutenant Harold E. Jones, information officer on the 
staff of Rear Admiral Henry Mullinix, on the escort carrier Liscome Bay, 
which was torpedoed on November 28, 1943, has been reported. Lieu- 
tenant Jones, long a member of the American Political Science Associa- 

-tion, was editor and publisher of The Temple City Times in California. 


Professor Ivan M. Stone was granted a year’s leave of absence from 
Beloit College during the summer to engage in work with the Division of 
International Security and Organization in the Department of State. His 
work at Beloit is temporarily m charge of Dr. René de Visme Williamson, 
of Davidson College. 


Professor Thomas C. Donnelly, on leave from the University of New 
Mexico during the past two and one-half years, resigned on October 25 
as deputy administrator for information of the O.P.A. and has returned to 
his academic position as head of the department of government. 


Dr. B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch is editor of a recently established monthly . 
journal, La République Française, published in New York and devoted to 
articles, notes, and bibliography relating to French republican and demo- 
cratic ideology. Much material on legislation and constitutional problems 
is presented, including a monthly documented article by the editor on the 
future constitution of the Fourth Republic. Leading French and American 
scholars are contributing to the successive issues. 


The fourth series of conferences of the Institute on Postwar PE 
tion at New York University is being held during the period October 4 
to January 3. The general topic is America’s Place in the World Econ- 
omy,” and a lengthy list of speakers includes Professor John B. Condliffe, 
of the University of California, Professor Wiliam Y. Elliott, now with 
the War Production Board, and Mr. Wiliam H. Chamberlain, former 
Moscow correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor. 


: A School of Advanced International Studies and Foreign Service 

, Training Center, established in Washington (1906 Florida Ave.) under 
the auspices of the Foreign Service Educational Foundation, has an- 
nounced a staff, courses of instruction, and general arrangements for its . 
first year, 1944-45. The director is Professor Halford L. Hoskins, formerly 
of the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, and professors or lecturers 
include Professors William Y. Elliott, Philip W. Ireland, and Eugene 
Staley, Dr. Herbert Feis, Dr. Durward V. Sandifur, and others, 


Mrs. Bertha Moser Haines, wife of Proiessor Charles Grove Haines, 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, died at her home in Los 


? 
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Angeles in late October. After her marriage to Professor Haines, in 1906, 
she worked with him on the manuscript of his American. Doctrine of 
Judicial Supremacy (1914), and subsequently she became joint author of 
Principles and Problems of Government (1921, with new editions in 1927 
and 1934) and sole author of The Constitution of the United States; A Brief 
Account of Its Growth and Meaning (1928). Mrs. Haines participated 
generously in the activities of the National League of Women Voters and 
of various civic and university organizations. 


The president of the newly established China Society of Internacional 
Law, with headquarters at 13 Chialing Village, Chungking, China, is 
Dr. Sun Fo, president of the Legislative Yuan of the National Gcvern- 
ment. The other members of the Executive Committee are: Dr. Wang 
Chung Hui, formerly minister of foreign affairs and Judge of the Hague 
Court of International Justice; Dr. Quo Tai Chi, formerly ambassador 
to the Court of St. James and foreign minister; Dr. Wang Hua Cheng, 
sometime professor of international law in Tsinghua University and 
present director of the Treaty Department of the Ministry of Fcreign 
Affairs; Dr. Wang Shih Chieh, familiar to circles in England as the head 
of the recent mission from the People’s Political Council; Dr. Hsieh 
Kuan Sen, minister of justice of the: National Government; Dr. Robert _ 
Sheng, principal of the School of Law, Soochow University; Dr. Tung 
Ling, member of the Legislative Yuan; and Professor ues Chen, bar- 
rister at law, Middle Temple.. 


Professor Frederick L. Schuman returned to Williams College fcr the. 
fall term, after participating during the summer in the program cf In- 
tensive Study of Contemporary Russian Civilization at Cornell Uriver- 
sity. Apart from its importance as a means of training specialists o2 the - 
U.S.S.R., this program was a significant and fruitful experiment in the 
integration of the social sciences. All students were required to take six 
basic courses. One consisted of a “Workshop Seminar,” in which various 
specialists lectured for a week at a time on selected aspects of Soviet 
civilization, including music, art and architecture, public health,, ag-icul- 
ture, foreign trade, education, law, science, etc. The other courses, rurning 
throughout the twelve weeks of the program, consisted of Russian Litera- 
ture, offered by Professor Ernest J. Simmons, director of the program; 
Russian History, by Sir Bernard Pares; Soviet Economy, by Prof2ssor 
Valdimir D. Kazakevich; Soviet Government and Foreign Policy, by 
Professor Frederick L. Schuman; and Soviet Social Institutions, by Pro- 
fessor Robert 8. Lynd. The courses were supplemented by tutorial work, 
regular conferences, frequent open forums, a dozen Soviet films, and 
weekly pictorial exhibits dealmg with various features of Soviet live in 
peace and war. Staff members and students alike were convinced by cheir 
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experience that such a concentration of separate disciplines and tech- 
niques on a given area and culture offers great promise for the more ef- 
fective codrdination of the social studies in the postwar period. 


Members of the American Political Science Association who have fol- 
lowed the efforts of the Association to bring about the fuller publication 
of election statistics will be glad to know that the Bureau of the Census 
has published (October, 1944) Elections Data in State Documents (State 
Documents No, 2), prepared by Dorothy W. Kaufman under the super- 
vision of Dr. E. R. Gray of the Governments Division. This publication 
is mute evidence of the need for federal election statistics, for 216 publica- 
tions containing election data are listed, and, of course, they are not 
standardized either as to areas and offices covered or as to time of issue. 
Moreover, all of these publications together do not cover elections for all 
offices; although they are the sources of data needed by the student of 
elections so far as they are available in official sources. The references 
cover elections, primaries, votes upon measures, and compilations of 
election laws, The Bureau has in process for publication in December a list 
of county and state elective offices, including terms, and expects to publish 
in January statistics on soldier voting in the November elections. 


The Washington Committee of the American Political Science As- 
sociation has created a sub-committee to arrange for meetings of political 
scientists in and near Washington. The members are Ethan Allen (War 
Production Board), John Brown Mason (State Department), Major 
Bennett M. Rich (Office of the Provost Marshall General), Wallace 8. 
_ Sayre (Office of Price Administration), Lt. (jg) Francis O. Wilcox (Navy 
Department), Herbert F. Wright (Catholic University), and Charles 8. 
Hyneman (FCC), chairman. The sub-committee sponsored a smoket the 
evening of November 15, which wes attended by 83 persons. Three discus- . 
sion groups have been organized, as follows: “The Political Scientist 
When He Returns to the Campus,” Francis O. Wilcox, leader; ‘The Place 
of Germany and Japan in the Post-War World,” John Brown Mason, 
leader ; and “The Reconciliation of Powerful Administratiom with Democ- 
racy,” Wallace 8. Sayre, leader. It is expected that each discussion group 
will meet at least five evenings. Other discussion groups and meetings 
may be organized. _ 

Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association. 
The fortieth annual meeting of the American Political Science Association 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., February 1-4, 1945, 
under circumstances similar to those governing the two previous wartime 
annual meetings. The Association will carry out a program jointly with 
the American Economic Association and the American Society for Public 
Administration; and attendance will be in accordance with the following 
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statement prepared by the president of the Association, Professor 
Leonard D. White: “Both the Office of Defense Transportation and the 
War Production Board have requested restriction of attendance or cancel- 
lation of meetings and conventions in view of the unprecedented strain 
upon transportation facilities and hotel accommodations. As a war meas- 
ure, members of the American Political Science Association are conse- 
quently urged not to plan to attend the annual meeting in Washington 
unless they are required to be in the city on account of official or other 
urgent business.” Persons who will be traveling to Washington at the time 
. of the meeting and will need hotel accommodations may communicate 

‘with Dr. Henry Reining, Jr., National Institute of Public Affairs, 400 
Investment Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

The meeting will focus on “Problems of the Post-War World.” At the 
opening session on the evening of February 1, and at joint luncheons on 
February 1 and 2, prominent representatives of the governmental, aca- 
demic, and business worlds will give addresses; and during forenoons, 
afternoons, and evenings there will be four to five section meetings, cover- 
ing, in all, a wide range of topics, as follows (with organiser and leader 
indicated in parentheses) : 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 9:30 a.m. 


Social Scientists and the Public Service (Kenneth O. Warner, Foreign Economic 
Administration) 

Latin America’s Place in the Post-War World (Russell H. Fitzgibbon, Office of the ° 
Coördinator of Inter-American Affairs) 

Japanese Government in the Post-War Period (Lt. Cmdr. William N. McGovern, 
Office of Strategic Services) 

Consumption Economics (Edwin G. Nourse, Brookings Institution) 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 2:30 p.m. / 


xpiiding Civilian Production and Employment. in the Transition from War to 
Peace (T. O. Yntema, Committee for Economic Development) 

Natural Resources and International Policy (to be arranged) 

Interdepartmental Introductory Courses in the Social Sciences (Benjamin F. Wright, 
Harvard University, and Horace Taylor, Columbia University) 

The Reorganization of Congress (George B. Galloway, Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress) 

German Government in the Post-War Period (Roger H. Wells, Byrn Mawr College): 


FRIDAY, FHBRUARY 2, 8:00 p.m. 


Rationing and Price Control in the War-Peace Transition (Donald H. Tokata 
Office of Price Administration) 

Organized Labor and the Public Interest (to be arranged) 

Aviation in the Post-War World (Claude E. Puffer, University of Buffalo) 

International Organization for the Maintenance of Peace (Grayson L. Kirk, 
Columbia University) ` 

The 1944 Election oe D. Lasswell, Library of Congress) 
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BATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 9:30 a.m. 


International Monetary and Credit Arrangements, (Robert B. Warren, Institute 
for Advanced Study, and Howard 8. Ellis, Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System) 

Agricultural Price Supports and Their Consequences (Elmer J. Working, University 
of Ilinois) 

The Human Problem in the War-Peaca Transition (Geoffrey May, Butesu of the 
Budget) 

Political Reconstruction in France (Walter R. Sharp, College of the City of New 

‘ York) 

Political Science Research in the Postwar Period (William Anderson, University of 
Minnesota) 


, 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 2:30 P.M. 


Citizens’ Attitudes toward Politicians and Bureaucrats (In collaboration with 
National Council for the Social Studies) (Ethan P. Allen, War Production 
Board, and Wilbur Murra, Civic Education Service) ~ 

Fiscal Problems of Transition and Peace (Lawrence H. Seltzer; Wayne University) 

Problema of Regionalism in the United States (Robert D. Calkins, Columbia 

: University) 

The Political Economy of International Cartels (Myron W. Watkins, New York 
University) 

Food and Agriculture: Outlook and Policy (John D. Black, Harvard University) 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 10:00 a.m. 


The Soviet Union in the Post-War World (Mortimer Graves, American Council of 
Learned Societies, and John N. Hazard, Foreign Economic Administration) 

Postwar Shipping Policies (Richard M. Bissell, Jr., War Shipping Administration) 

Functional Representation in War Production, Price Regulation, and Reconyersion 
‘(Arthur W. Macmahon, Columbia University) 

The Supreme Court During and After the War (Robert K. Carr, Dartmouth 
College) 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 2:00 P.m. 


The Function of Government in the Post-War American Economy (James Washing- 
ton Bell, Northwestern University) 

The Réle of the States in the Post-War Period (Patterson H. French, Office of Price 

\ Administration) 

Post-War Control of International Communications (Robert D. Leigh, Commission 
on the Freedom of the Press) 

Organisation and Codrdination of International Social and Economic Agencies 
(Benjamin Gerig, Department of State) 


Professor James W. Fesler, Room 2520, Social Security Building, Wash- 

. ington, D. C., is program chairman and Dr. Henry Reining, Jr. of the 

National Institute of PublicAffaire, is the Association’s representative on 
the local arrangements committee. 
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Our Civil Liberties. By Osmond K. Framnxer. (New York: The Viking, 
Press. 1944. Pp. 277. $3.00.) 


This is a timely and informative volume on a subject of increasirg in- 

terest to the educated public as well as to students of political science. 
When, on April 12, 1937, the Supreme Court gave over its hundred-year- 
old effort to erect barriers against the national legislative power out of © 
some of the reserved powers of the states, it surrendered its most exalted, 
if not most important, jurisdiction in the constitutional field. Even earlier, 
it had begun to water down the commerce clause and the due process 
clause of Amendment XIV as limitations on state legislation affecting the 
interests of employers. Meantime, however, it had in 1925, by its decision 
in Gitlow v. New York (268 U.S. 652), brought about a kind of amalgama- 
tion of the same due process clause with the First Amendment, taking 
thereby the critical “first step” toward making itself the defender of 
freedom of speech and the press against the states, and this jurisdiction 
strikers, picketers, and Jehovah’s Witnesses have latterly activated 
immensely. The net result of these developments has been the rise almost 
over night of virtually new constitutional law, one in which organized 
labor has -succeeded to the privileged position formerly occupied by Big 
Business as teacher's favorite, albeit accused persons and other hapless 
and helpless victims of local prejudice have benefited too. . 
. And it is this new constitutional law, or what part of it had been re- 
corded in judicial decisions prior to February, 1944, that Mr. Fraankel 
sums up for us interestingly and, subject to a few criticisms, acceptably. 
Although his reliance is for the most part, naturally, on decisions af the 
Supreme Court, he is never at a loss for some contemporary state or lower 
federal court decision capable of filling a discovered gap in current Su- 
preme Court holdings. He is inclined, too, to give considerable attention 
to the opinions of individual Justices, both affirming and dissenting ones, 
thus warning us inferentially that the new constitutional law is still rather 
tentative at points, still in the crucible of experimentation. And as il- 
lustrating the up-to-the-minute quality of the book, of the forty-nine cita- 
tions of “authorities” appended to the longest chapter of the book, that 
on Freedom of Speech and Press, thirty are to cases which were decided 
between 1940 and 1943 inclusive. 

One deficiency of the book which will be felt especially by the lay reader 
is its failure to cast up accounts at points. Ancther, which will be felt 
more particularly by the professional reader, is the paucity, when the 
interests of organized labor are not concerned, of critical comment. Thus’ 
some of the results which the Court has reached touching the activities of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses illustrate afresh the difficulty which ‘it has experi- 
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enced before this in checking the momentum of a doctrinal impulse by 
resort to its own common sense. The most egregious instance of this, the 
decision last April in Ballard v. United States, came, however, too late for 
Mr. Fraenkel to notice it. 

At other times Mr. Fraenkel’s promised pro-labor bias causes him to 
swing a cudgel rather gratuitously. The implication (p. 29) that the Court 
. has been more ready tə review justifications of declarations of martial 
law at the behest of property interests than of the interests of labor is 
certainly not supported by his sole citation, Sterling v. Constantin (287 
_ U8. 378), which, though a property rights case, arose out of a situation 
involving no violence, whereas Moyer v. Peabody (212 U.S. 78), which is, 
undoubtedly the labor case he had foremost in mind, did involve violence. 
In fact, Mr. Fraenkel’s silence regarding the latter case, and the useful 
concept of “preventive” martial law there set forth by Justice Holmes, is 
somewhat remarkable. Nor is his citation cf the Danbury Hatters Case 
(235 U.S. 522) in connection with his discussion (pp. 231-233) of whether 
there ought to be legislation to curb some of the powers which organized 
labor acquired as a result of the Wagner Act, easily explicable in view of 
such decisions as Apex Hosiery Co. v: Leader (310 U.S. 469) and United 
States v. Hutcheson (312 U.8. 219). And I for one should have liked Mr. 
Fraenkel to explain just why the Court insists on classifying the-right to 
picket peacefully not simply as an element of “liberty’’ but as “freedom 
of speech,” an obvious misnomer when an unwilling audience is impor- 
tuned. 

Two or three miscellaneous criticisms: The statement that the Court’s 
acceptance of “the clear and present danger” rule in the Schenck Case 
(249 U.S. 47) was “unanimous” (pp. 34-35) should have been accom- 
panied by the explanation that the rule was there ivolved only in thé 
limited sense of defining the situation in which words amount to 4 criminal 
attempt, not at all in the sense of defining the extent of Congress’s power 
to prohibit words. The question of the compatibility with the require- 
ments of Amendment VI of the practice of removing “conspirators” for 
trial to the scene of the alleged “overt act” is, in view of some recent and 
pending prosecutions, dismissed with disappointing brevity (pp. 170-171; 
cf. Justice Holmes’ dissenting opinion for himself and three brethren in 
Hyde v. U.S., 225 U.S. 347). I algo think Mr. Fraenkel’s despair of any 
further judicial tests of the poll tax (p. 216) unwarranted in view of the 
ammunition available in Justice Jackson’s admirable opinion in Edwards 
v. California (see 314 U.S. at 181). - 

While this well-written book makes good reading for the public for 
‘which the author intended it, it is not a work of general entertainment 
despite the effort of the publishers to give it that semblance by placing at 
the end of the volume a list of “authorities” which are cited to the pages 
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of the text in lieu of notes appended to definitely indicated passages. This 
novel practice occasionally leads to confusion and to the omission of ex- 

pected justifications, besides vostog the reader’s time. 
. EDWARD S. Corwin. 
Princeton University. 


Law Enforcement in Colonial New York. By Juures GOEBEL, JR., AND 
T. Raymond Naucuron (New York: The Commonwealth Fund. 1944. 
Pp. ix, 867. $5.00.) 


The scholarship lavished upon the writing of this book is both massive 
and impressive. But I fear that for all but a few highly trained lawyers it . 
will largely defy comprehension and lack interest—so great is the pre- 
knowledge assumed and so arid and forbidding is the detail. 

The utility of the study, it is asserted, lies generally in its contribution 
to an understanding of the meaning of “due process” in law enforcement 
and specifically in the fact that the constitution of the state of New York, 
in the article on jury trial [Trial by jury in all cases in which it has here- 
tofore been guaranteed by constitutional provision shall remain inviolate 
' forever, . . . ”] and elsewhere, has “raised a beckoning finger to the past 
and thus will not suffer the deeds of colonial lawyers and judges to sleep 
in death.” This rationale obviously has merit, but so much of this packed 
study is irrelevant to these considerations and so much of modern law 
and practice in law enforcement rests upon secure and established founda- 
tions that I cannot escape the conclusion that the volume will be found of : 
practical use only in rare and fugitive instances. 

The authors are on firmer ground when out of “a certain pedantic ate 
tachment to the truth” and concern about the consequences to individual 
litigants they seek to correct errors which so frequently characterize his- 
toriography in the law. Against lay historians the authors level the charge 
that they frequently fail to recognize (what, any lawyer knows) that legal 
developments in each colony must be held discrete. The “frontier” and 
“formative era” theories of the common law, formulated by Roscoe 
Pound, are also subjected to scathing attack. These theories aver that the 
history of the common law began in America, for all practical purposes, 
after the Revolution. While the authors recognize that the common law 
“underwent a process of indenization” in the colonies, nevertheless (and 
the conclusion is thoroughly and, I believe, definitely documented) essen- 
tially the law of the colonies was determined, not by what was found here, 
but by what had already been experienced in England. Although English 
criminal law and procedure needed purging, in New York little was done 
“beyond abandoning some of the more barbarous incidents and making 
numerous small procedural changes.” 

The book is divided into ae sections: “jurisdiction” and “practice.” 
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The first chapter deals with the varied bases of jurisdiction in law-en- 
forcement in colonial New York about: which many a battle raged; the 
sources including, to name a few, the royal charters, the common law, 
acts of Parliament, acts of the Assembly, and the ordinance power of the 
governor and council. The chapters that follow are concerned with how, 
in fact, the law functioned within the jurisdictional framework—in short, 

“the normal cursus curiae, for city and country, for superior and inferior 
courts.” 

A few conclusions of more general significance are that the colonists 
soon came to regard the common law as the shield and buckler of their 
constitutional rights (the appeal to natural law was far less important), 

_ while the crown looked to the same fountainhead to support prerogative 
power; accusation by grand jury became the predominant method of 
initiating prosecution for felonies and the more serious misdemeanors, but 
in some cases information could be brought by the attorney-general, and 
other methods were utilized for a vast area of petty misconduct and non- 
conduct; recognizances were often used as & surveillance technique over 
persons of ill-fame accused of no specific offense, and occasionally even 
over persons acquitted of crime (a technique which the authors intimate 
might be useful today and not inconsistent with historic “due process”); 
in the trial of a person charged with a felony he was ordinarily deprived of 
counsel, denied a view of the indictment, not privileged to have process to 
secure witnesses, often unable to cross-examine since depositions might be 
read in evidence against him, frequently subjected to what today would be 
regarded as prejudicial error by the court with little or no recourse and, 
in early times, tried by a jury which might be fined for its verdict. In cases 
involving juiedemennors however, the accused had almost as many rights 
as today. 

The thorough, painstaking research charactariatis of this study sets so. 
high a standard that it should serve as a pattern for legal historians. .One 
could only wish that the canvas had been somewhat larger and more 
colorful. f 

° E SAMUEL HENDEL. 

College of the City of New York. 


Case Reports in Public Administratisn. SPONSORED BY THH SPECIAL Com- 
MITTEE ON Resmarce MATERIALS OF THE SOCIAL Scrance RESBARCH 
Counc, Groram C. S. Benson, Cmamman. (Chicago: Public Ad- 
ministration Service. 1944. Reports 1-100. $9. 40.) 


‘Some five years ago, the Social Science Research Council, through its 
Special Committee on Research Materials, undertook the development of 
a series of public administration casa studies which would describe actual 
administrative situations and the decisions issuing from them. This proj- 
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ect resulted from a dissatisfaction among many students and practi- 
tioners of public administration with the materials available for university 
and post-entry training, particularly on the grounds that public adminis- 
tration was being presented to the student largely in the form of textbooks 
and theoretical analyses, prepared for the most part by scholars, rather 
than in the form of problems and situations as they actually occur in the 
day-to-day operation of the public business. The main thesis of the Coun- 
cil and the Special Committee was that materials for the study of public 
administration-should be developed in part, and probably in large part, 
from the practice of administration—a principle which is well recognized 
in the trades and applied arts, but which, under the influence of the exag- 
gerated academicism of our institutions of higher learning, is constantly 
in need of being rediscovered in some of the social sciences. 

Those who were responsible for the Case Reports project were not par- 
ticularly interested in public administration as another subject for the 
curriculum, but they were very much interested in improving the practice 
- of the science, or art, or profession, of governmental administration, by 
building up a literature of source materials which would help to bring the 
teaching and practice .of public administration into the closest possible 
proximity. Their interest was in seeing that university study in public ad- 
ministration should genuinely constitute preparation for the practice of . 
a career. In addition, they were interested in developing more formal tech- 
niques by which administrators themselves might exchange ideas based 
on their experiences, and they hoped that ultimately something approxi- 
mating a science of administration might emerge from the further devel- 
opment of these and other formal methods of recording and analysing ex- 
perience. 

. During the five years since the project was begun, some isniited Case 
Reports in Public Administration have been prepared and published, cov- 
ering & wide range of subjects and drawing from almost all levels of gov- 
emmental administration. Each report describes an actual administrative 
problem which occurred in a governmental office, enumerates possible 
decisions that might have been made, and describes the actual decision 
and the results, to the extent that the results were observable at the time 
of the report. In addition, most of those reporting cases comment briefly 
on the significance and implications of the problem. 
_ Although one hundred studies represent ostensibly only a beginning in 

the project as contemplated, enough progress has been made fully to jus- 
tify the original conception and also the conclusion that these materials 
will be found increasingly useful to both the student and the practitioner 
of administration. As instructional materials, both for university teach- 
ing and for post-entry training, they give promise of a real contribution, 
providing that the present standards are maintained and that the project 
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is vigorously prosecuted. In particular, the authors of the various reports 
deserve to be commended for the organization of their materials and the 
clarity of their presentations. It is a commentary partly on the case 
method and partly on the quality of the reporting job that the reports are 
uniformly interesting and readable. The following comments are intended 
to be suggestive of methods by which the reports might be strengthened 
at certain points. 

For one thing, unless the rate of production can be increased, it may be 
desirable to concentrata the reporting into circumscribed areas in order 
that a much more substantial body of related material may be developed. 
The present one hundred studies cover such a wide area that there is no 
adequate opportunity for the student to generalize from the data. For the 
most part, the reports so far issued describe the narrower and more spe- 
cialized problems which may properly be classified as “technical” problems 
within the principal subdivisions of the field of public administration: 
personnel, budgeting, finance, purchasing, and office management. It may 
be desirable to concentrate in one of these areas for a year or so, and make 
a concerted effort to build up one field at a time. 

A few of the reports deal with problems of broader scope, from which, 
perhaps, broader principles of administration, of less specialized implica- 
tions, might be derived. No doubt both types of study have their place, 
but they contribute to somewhat different purposes. The beginner in the 
public service who comes up through public administration training is 
likely to start in as a technician in personnel, budgeting, finance, or other 
administrative service, and his training ought to prepare him for those 
specific functions. From his standpoint, and that of his instructors, the 
most useful materials -are those which deal with problems in the spe- 
cialized fields, On the other hand, the administrator in a responsible posi- 
tion, up against complex problems requiring decision, is interested in the 
experience of other administrators in comparable situations. Perhaps the 
Committee should give further attention to the very great differences 
between these types. In this connection, the writer is of the opinion that a 
considerable number of the reports which kave been classified broadly as 
“Organization and Management” really belong to the specialized fields, 
`- and do not have any substantial significance for organization and manage- 
ment generally. . i 

Another possible criticism of the Case Reports is that many of them are 
written by persons who did not have direct responsibility in the adminis- 
trative situation, and that in many cases they were written by observers 
who were not involved in the situstion at all. Although this affords an 
opportunity to review the conclusions and results by an outside party, it 
inevitably sacrifices something in terms of the flavor of the situation, so 
that some of the finer, and sometimes quite important, details may be lost 
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or modified in the telling. This is another way of saying that in many 

cages we are not dealing with actual source materials, but with something 

one step removed. Fully to realize the benefits of the case method, it 

would appear desirable to have the reporting done by the person having 
- responsibility in the situation. 

A project as significant as the Case Reports deserves and requires con- 
tinuing exertions both on the part of its sponsors and on the part of stu- 
dents of public administration who are in a position to contribute to its 
advancement. It is to be hoped that the Special Committee will continue 
and if possible intensify its efforts, and that the next five years will see a 
substantial addition to the excellent beginning that has been made. 

; Harry L. CASE. 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Airports and the Courts. By Cumarrms 8. Reyne. (Washington, D. C.: 
National Institute of. Municipal Law Officers. 1944. Pp. viii, 222. 
$5.00.) 


This little book is a manual for the use of specialists and practitioners ‘ 
in the field of commercial aviation. As its title indicates, the book is de- 
- signed primarily for the use of lawyers. It is written, however, broadly and ' 

clearly, with a minimum of legal vccabulary. It should prove a valuable 
‘guide to state and municipal administrative officers who have to deal with 
_the governmental problems of public transportation by air. Much wise 
advice is contained in it. , 

The eight chapter headings mark the scope of the book: Airport Acqui- 
sition—Conidemnation of Property for Airport Purposes—Airport Leases 
—Regulations Governing Use of Airports—Taxation of Airports—Dam- 
age Claims against Airport Owners and Operators—Airspace Rights of 
Aviators and Landowners—Airport Approach Protection. The mold of 
each chapter is the same. The subject-matter is carefully subdivided 
topically; the leading cases on each point at issue are cited, with the rele- 
vant cases collected in footnotes; and each chapter ends with summary 
conclusions. At the end there is an elaborate index (it fills thirty-one pages) 
~ which completely breaks down the field of study. The whole work is forti- 
fied by references in the f ootnotes to the literature of the snbjeet, and these 
citations are linked with the story of the cases.. 

While the title of the manual does what it was meant to R it still does 
not reveal the full interest of the material. One gets here for the first time 
an outline sketch of the many and complex relationships of which the 
airport is simply the core. The longest chapter in the book, for example, is 
not that on the acquisition of airports (28 pages) or that on airport pro- 
tection and zoning (27 pages), but the one on the rights of aviators and 
landowners in the airspace above the property or airport in question. 
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This chapter fills eighty pages, and takes the author back to the origin of 
’ the common law maxim that a landowner owns all the air-space above his 
property and all the ground below. This apparent lopsidedness is due, not 
to the partiality of the author for this branch of law, but to the line of de- 
velopment which both statutes and decisions have taken; and this aspect 
of the book makes it of value to social scientists other than lawyers. 

The backbone of the book remains, however, the cases. As the author 
puts it is his preface, here are collected “in one place all of the decisions 
of the courts involving airports.” The work is authoritative and as com- 
plete as is the present development of the law. It is beautifully articulated, 
- and equipped with every facility for’ precise reference. 
` Penor Tromas Fann, Jr. 


- 


Oberlin College. 


Parliamentary Representation. By J. F. 8. Ross. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. Pp. 245. $3.00.) 


This book is a study of the representative character of the British 
House of Commons, timed from the election of 1918 to that of 1985. Part 
I is a detailed factual analysis of the members in the Parliaments of the 
period, with respect to their age (at first election and at general elections), 
their school and university education, occupations, connections with 
hereditary titles, and perty affiliations. Part II is a critical study of the 
factual analysis and the factors which lead to the results. Part II pro- 
poses a series of reforms to remedy the defects of the present system. 

The largest age group of members for all parties at first election con- 
sisted of those between 41 and 51, and at general election those between 
46 and 56. But the Conservative party has a larger proportion of younger 
members, and the Labor party a larger proportion of older members. 
The average age of all members at general elections has averaged eight — 
years seven and one-half months higher than the average age of the adult 
-population. ` 

In formal education, the larger proportion of Conservative members 
have passed the “public schools” (especially Eton and Harrow) and Ox- 
ford and Cambridge; the Liberal members are more largely from other 
secondary schools and universities; while most of the Labor members have 
had only an elementary education. 

By occupations, two-third of the members are from public administra- 
tion and defense, commerce and finance, not gainfully occupied, and pro- 
fessional occupations (mostly barristers). However in many other groups, 
members are mostly employers and managers, and few are from the far 
more numerous operative workérs. Miners are more largely represented 
than other groups of workers. More than ‘half the members are lawyers, 
. company directors, or trade-union officials. l 
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At least two-sevenths of the members in the average house are members 
or relatives of titled families, nearly all in the Copeceeanye and Liberal 
parties. 

Lastly, a comparison of the aggregate vote for the Hise maj or parties 
with the election results shows the outcome to be largely a “gamble.” 
For seventeen years out of twenty-four, the Conservatives have domi- 
nated the government while a minority in the popular vote. Yet in 1929 
a Labor vote of thirty-eight per cent of the total produced a Labor govern- 
ment, while in 1935, a Labor vote of forty per cent of the total resulted in 

-a strongly anti-Labor government. In most of the elections from 1922, 

the Liberal members elected have been far fewer than their proportion 
of the popular vote. 

In analyzing the factors explaining these conditions. Mr. Ross gives 
most attention to the cost of elections and other financial matters, and to 
election and party methods, especially the system of single meniher 
constituencies. With respect to age, education, and occupations, he does 
not advocate proportionate representation of each group, although he is 
dissatisfied with the extremes under present conditions. 

The principal remedies proposed are financial and electoral. The cost 
of elections should be borne by the government, and the salary of members 

_ should be increased to an amount which would enable a member to meet a 

reasonable standard of life without outside sources of income, thereby 
relieving the handicap on candidates without such resources. Elections 
should be by constituencies with from three to seven members each, chosen 
by the single transferable vote, so that the party membership in the 
House of Commons would correspond approximately to the popular vote 
in the country as a whole. Other subsidiary reforms are also proposed. 

The study is carefully done, and the discussion is temperate in tone. 
The electoral system proposed would tend to strengthen the Liberal 

. party in Parliament and the tendency toward coalition governments. To 

a considerable extent, similar factors could be shown in the United States. 

Jonn A. FARLI. . 

University of Ilinois. 

Faith, Reason, and Civilization; An Essay in Historical Analysis. By 
Hinorp J. Lasxi. (New York: The Viking Press. 1944. Pp. 187. 
$2.50.) 

Mr. Laski has written in this volume a confession of faith in the Russian 
Revolution. Those who do not share in the mythus of Stalinism, therefore, . 
may pass it by, since the author has not written such a documented or 
factual account that one’s opinion of the Soviet régime is likely to be 
altered. 

The geometry of the argument might be stated as follows: Weare living 
in a revolutionary time which is expressed in measure by war and the loss 
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of our once accepted values. We must have a renovation of a commonly . 
accepted faith and a system of values that we can believe is embodied in 
our civilization. These values will not come from Christianity, since 
Christianity no longer inspirits the masses as it did before Constantine, 
and the churches, both Catholic and Protestant, are instruments of the 
ruling classes and servants of the acquisitive society. Nor can new values 
come from the intellectuals, for they either cannot see the issue before us 
(i.e., the Marxian system) or they are sycophants of reaction (pp. 96, - 
125). The Russian Revolution, as it was under Lenin and as it ts under 
Stalin, alone meets the test of creativeness in the restoration of values and 
the saving of civilization when victory gives us another chance. Thére 
alone the masses have hope, and thence must the rest of us journey. 

Mr. Laski’s wooing of Clio has not been a frustrating experience, as it 
must-obviously have been to those who are not Marxian materialists. 
Christianity and Marxism are the two great contenders for the future 
loyalty of the masses. While the author condemns the pragmatic principle 
of historical success, he does not face squarely the issue of what ideas are 
true and what are false. The Christian thinker must insist that the chief 
. problem is not earthly success or failure, or whether Christians have been 
worthy of their trust, but whether Christianity is true in principle and in 
foundation. Perhaps a different book would have resulted had the author 
on this plane of argument followed out his admission that the passionate 
Christian “affirmation of the right of each human being to fulfill his in- 
dividuality” is the only source of a new faith for the postwar generation 
(p. 37). 

“Stalingrad is the resolution of a problem,” says Laski, that the com- 
mon man must solve cr die (p. 43), but the social democrat might counter 
that the murder of Ehrlich and Alter, the treatment of the Warsaw under- 
ground, and Russian imperialism resolve as much. The ugliness and bru- 
tality of Stalinism is admitted and the contemporary return to the Russian 
national tradition is ignored. For non-Marxians, Laski’s defense of Soviet 
terror is the most dissurbing feature of the book. The Communist party 
did not leave its faith to the mercy of “the chance decision of an elec- 
torate” (p. 158). The Soviet citizen “is constrained to the acceptance of 
the fundamentals of his faith” (p. 159), and that citizen enjoys a ‘‘democ- 
racy of a secondary order... . He may not criticize Stalin . . . but he can 
criticize his foreman or his manager...” (p. 159). And “‘it is only where 
its consequences are Ceemed unimportant that men are prepared to abide 
by the results of reascn and peaceful discussion” (p. 161). 

In contrast, most Americans would argue that the Anglo-American 
democratic tradition is more likely to save civilization than Mr. Laski’s 
, Muscovite prescription. 

Francis G. WILSON. 
University of Ilinois. 
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Las Ideas Politicas de José Manuel Estrada. Br Satvapor M. DANA 
Monta Ño. (Santa Fé: Imprenta de la Universidad. 1944. Pp. xv, 246.) 


Professor Dana Montaño would probably agree that the great intel- 
lectual stature of José Manuel Estrada is best measured in terms of his 
two most significant achievements: He laid the doctrinal foundation for 
the as yet unrealized liberal-democratic state in Argentina, and he first 
focused historical, analytical, and comparative methodology on the or- 
ganization and function of Argentine government, meriting the distinction 
of being “... the founder of Argentine political science.” Profundity of 
thought matched by integrity of spirit characterized his intellectual pro- 
duction during Argentina’s turbulent formative period. Ideological con- 
flicts, provoked by Spanish colonial authoritarianism and prolonged by 
Argentine caudsllismo in the early independence years, approached ma- 
turity and groped for reconciliation during the span of Estrada’s lifetime 
(1842-94). From his chair on the Faculty of Law of the University of 
Buenos Aires, in the decade 1870-80, he fathered-a doctrine and a science. 
It is appropriate, therefore, that Professor Dana Montafio should have 
selected Estrada to begin the series of the Institute of Juridico-Political 
Investigations of the National University of the Littoral on the Argentine 
masters of political science. 

. Estrada accepted procedures and ends in sovanmaant only if in accord 
with liberal doctrine, the value apex of which was the innate right of lib- 
erty of man (p. 82). Paralleling Duguit’s philosophical assumption that’ 
“society is a natural fact” (p. 106), Estrada dismissed the social contract. 
theory, and argued that man’s liberty could be reconciled with govern- 
ment only in a democratic system in which universal suffrage is recognized _ 
asa “natural, universal, and absolute” right (p. 130). Freedom of speech, 
press; and assembly constituted logical and necessary corollaries. Analysis 
of theory of the state did not preclude penetrating examination of specific 
problems. Estrada vigorously championed the secret ballot as early as 
1873, urged the adoption of proportional representation, called for aboli- 
tion of indirect election of the president, and realistically appraised federal 
government in Argentina, correctly insisting that unless the prerogative 
of federal intervention were curbed, local and state government would 
pale and die in the shade of strong national administration. 

Political scientists will welcome this volume. It has value; at the same 
time, however, two sharp weaknesses stand out. Dr. Dana Montafio has 
failed to subject Estrada’s political concepts to searching evaluation. In- 
stead, he has expertly assembled from Estrada’s twelve volumes of writ- 
ings his views on constitutional law, individual liberty, rights, and guar- 
antees, the state, representative system, suffrage, federalism, and munic- 
ipal organization, but in so doing has illuminated the heights but not the 
shadows of Estrada’s thought. Thus, he does not attack Estrada’s tend- 
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ency to allow strong religious beliefs to color his political philosophy 
(“. .. absolute sovereignty resides [only] in God” (p. 122); nor his weak 
reasons for denying the suffrage to women (they do not possess the right 
naturally and giving them the ballot would “... endanger democracy, 
liberty, and the order imposed by God on huan societies”) (p. 143); nor 
his failure to appreciate the rôle of political parties in a democracy (pp. 
175-176). In addition, Dr. Dana Montafio twists Estrada into conformity 
with political prejudices. He skillfully interprets Estrada’s attempts to de- 
vise forms and procedures compatible with the Argentine political climate 
to be a defense of modern nationalistic trends in Argentina (pp. 242-244); 
and he seizes upon Estreda’s contention that the right to vote is inherent 
in citizenship (p. 132) to footnote his own advocacy of a ballot for Argen- 
tina limited to those “capable” of exercising it.! 

: Wruram §. STOKES. 
Northwestern University. à 


Revolutions in Russia; Their Lessons for the Western World. BY G. R. 
TREVIRANUS. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1944. Pp. viii, 303. 
$3.00.) 


Not the least of the virtues of this volume lies in the fact that it fills a 
currently much felt need for a layman’s outline history of the Russian 
revolution. Other authors have attempted to supply such a need; but none 
has done it so ably in so krie? a compass or so honestly and dispassionately. 
Here are both the black and the-white; and here, too, is an attempt to trace 
causation of events of the epic drams of revolution in so far as the cataclys- 
mic and often fortuitous unfolding cf such a movement in history permits 
of this scholarly luxury. Nor is'the panorama of events a truncated one. 
The author has done justice to the uncodrdinated and abortive develop- 
ments of 1905 and provides a satisfactory review of the intervening years 
up to 1917 and the still-born March Revolution of that year. In succeeding 
chapters he carries forward the material and political evolution of the 
Soviet Union from the pioneer experimentation of Lenin and his colleagues 
among the Bolshevist oligarchs, through the transformations wrought by 
the nationalistic dictatorship of Stalin, and into the Union’s belligerency 
in the Second World War. Space is even devoted to the Revolution’s chief 
unfinished business, which in the author’s opinion is the age-long peasant 
demand for proprietorship of the land, a demand which he thinks will some 
day eventuate in outrigh: concession of private ownership or the introduc- 
tion of really self-governing agrarian codperatives. 

. Although the historical analysis cf the revolutionary era takes up about 


1 See the author’s review of Professor Dana Montafio’s contribution to Ksiudios 
sobre la Constitución Nacional Argentina £1943) in Political Science Quarterly, June, 
1944, pp. 3803-304. 
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five-sixths of the volume, the author apparently intends this analysis to 
be a preface to his evaluation of the Soviet’s future relations with the 
West, the subject of the final chapter. In this he considers the possibility 
of reconciling the traditional values and essentially legitimist postwar aims 
of the West with the prevailing aims of the Kremlin. His conclusion about 
the prospects of such a reconciliation is optimistic. The Russian price for 
a durable accord. may be high. The author recognizes that it will incIude 
territorial acquisitions in Europe and Asia which in this reviewer’s opinion 
will make the Atlantic Charter seem more than a bit ridiculous; and he 
suggests a demand for the extension of Russian diplomatic and military 
influence over other areas on the Soviet’s periphery which, if acceded to, 
will so expand the Russian sphere as to convince any map-maker that 
Russia is indeed the “heartland of the world island.” The author appears 
to believe that the English-speaking powers can safely legitimize this ag- 
grandizement. The Soviet’s conversion to nationalism under Stalin, he 
thinks, is sincere and the West can confidently anticipate that Russia’s 
future world aspirations will fall into the predictable framework of the 
traditional Tsarist policy and not into the unpredictable framework of 
world revolution. The “Communist bugbear,” Mr. Treviranus thinks, ‘has 
been permanently laid away. Moreover—and this is a crucial considera- 
tion—the Soviet is one of the “have” nations and its energies are likely to 
be absorbed for generations in internal development rather than in ad- 
ventures beyond its frontiers. For this development, furthermore, Stalin 
will need the benevolent assistance of the West. Hence he too has a real in- © 
terest in fashioning a durable accord with the West. 

The author’s optimistic conclusion as to the durability of a TEER ac- 
cord between Russia and the West on these terms is plausible, but not al- 
ways convincing to those who have carefully studied the revolutionary 
record which he has so ably presented. Authoritarian heirs of revolution, 
like the present dictator of the Kremlin, have discovered in the past that 
they cannot successfully contain or resist the forces unchained by revolu- 
tion even when they wished to do so. Moreover, there is an old-fashioned 
belief, especially current on this side of the Atlantic, that amoral Machi- 
avellian opportunism becomes a habit, even when practiced by those who 
are responsible for the affairs of a revolutionary state. But if à choice re- 
mained for those whom Mr. Treviranus has not succeeded in convincing— 
and events have made it fairly clear that no choice does remain—they 
would, for the greater part, perforce accept the formula of the postwar ac- — 
cord among the “Big Three” which he recommends. For there is another 
old-fashioned axiom usually acted upon even by those who believe that 
expediency corrupts virtue. Its essence is that when one must choose be- 
tween two evils, one chooses the lesser. For those who must make this 
somewhat Hobsonian decision, there is at least the reassurance to be 
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gained from the fact that an honest author has surveyed the worst and is 
optimistic about the results of the course which the West will feel com- 
pelled to take. ; 
Arnon J. ZURCHER. 
New York University. 


British Colonial Theories, 1570-1850. By Kraus E. Knorr. (Toronto: The 
University of Toronto Press. 1944. Pp. xix, 429. $4.00.) 


Dr. Knorr presents a comprehensive survey of British colonial theories _ 
of the period indicated by the title. Throughout the book attention is con- 
sistently focussed upon views concerning emigration, imperial expansion, 
colonization, and colonial policy. The interplay of political, economic, 
social, and religious factors is shown very clearly, and so are the connec- 
tions between these and colonial trade and tariff policies. Occasionally the 
colonial theories are linked with the broad theme of English political 
thought, but the political history of the British Isles is left out of the pic- 
ture. The author shows restraint when he touches the difficult topic of the 
practical results of the theorizing. While this must be commended as very 
prudent, the general effect is that a work of this type seems, so to speak, to 
be suspended in the air because readers will ask whence and why did these 
theories originate and to what did they lead. 
- Dr. Knorr has examined a great mass of printed material, both original 

sources and books dealing with his main topic, and he quotes extensively © 
from writings and speeches of men who took a special interest in British 
overseas expansion. The great luminaries, Francis Bacon, Josiah Tucker, 
Adam Smith, and Edmund Burke, receive, of course, much attention, but 
lesser lights such as J. D. Hume and David Buchanan are given consider- 
able space. The number of men discussed is so large and, generally speak- 
ing, so complete that it is with some hesitation that the reviewer ventures 
to suggest that J. R. Godley might have been treated more fully since his 
leading articles in The Morning Chronicle carried much weight, and that 
Sir James Mackintosh should not have been omitted. 

Viewing the various colonial theories in historical retrospect, perhaps 
those of Bacon and Burke will command the greatest interest. With pro- ` 
phetic vision, the great Elizabethan advised his countrymen not to found 
colonies with “wicked and condemned men” and not to restrict colonial 
commerce. On the positive side, he urged just and gracious treatment of 
the natives and that colonists must. be given an opportunity to “live well.” 
Bacon appreciated fully the connection between sea power and empire— 
. “the wealth of both Indies seems in great part but an accessory to the 
command of the sea’”’—and, anticipating some of the great Victorians, he 
warned that empires might become, like trees with boughs, “too great for 
their stem.” One may detect a certain affinity between some of Bacon’s 
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theories and those of Burke, the application of which resulted in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations of our own day. 

_ + As might be expected, Dr. Knorr traces the relationship between colo- 

` nial theories and mercantilism, the industrial revolution, and free trade. 
He has a just appreciation of the effects of the American revolution upon 
colonial theory, and, unlike some Canadian historians, he does not assign 
undue importance to the constitution of Nova Scotia. In the discussion of 
early nineteenth-century theories, those propounded by E. G. Wakefield 
are quite naturally allotted much space; but no attempt is made to draw a 
line between Wakefield’s basic principles of colonization and his “sales 
talk. ” 

Some students of British empire history and government may wish that 
Dr. Knorr had devoted attention to the influence of Puritanism on colonial 
theories and to the emphasis of colonial reformers upon freedom as a ce- 
ment of empire. However, all will feel indebted to him for a masterly re- 
view of a great deal of difficult material. 

Pave KNAPLUND. 

University of Wisconsin. 


The Indian Problem. By R. Covpuann. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1944. Pp. 711. $5.00.) 


Is imperialism on the way out? The present trends do not point in that 
direction, in so far at least as concerns India, the largest single colony in 
the world. India has become the symbol of colonial imperialism, and a 
reading of Coupland’s Indian Problem gives the impression that the un- 
reconstructed nineteenth-century British reactionaries‘mean to hang on to 
colonial status for India. The subtitle of the book is “a report on the con- 
stitutional problem of India.” Actually, the volume is a whitewash report 
on the British occupation of India. 

Dr. Coupland, who teaches colonial history at Oxford University, di- 
vides his work into three parts. The first deals with the Indian problem 

` from 1833 to 1935, the second takes up Indian politics from 1936 to 1942, 
and the last speculates about the future. 

The volume sheds no new light on the Indian problem. The Muslim 
bogey, the prince’s bogey, and the invader’s bogey are discussed in much 
the same way that they have. been discussed before in a hundred official 
reports. There is the typical.ranting against the Indian National Con- 
gress, There are the usual innuendoes against Gandhi, Nehru, and other 
Congress leaders. Little attention, however, is paid to the fiscal and eco- 
nomic aspects of the ‘relation between Britain and India—India, the 
brightest jewel of the imperial crown, the juiciest plum in the imperial 
pudding.. 

The author is amazed at the “swift process of constitutional, advance” 
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achieved when the act of 1935 was imposed upon India. He fails to men- 
tion that this so-called constitution, London-made, has no bill of rights, 
that the army, the national finances, and, foreign affairs are beyond the 
control of the i see and that the viceroy rules India with absolute 
veto. 

Much worry is expressed over the alleged dictatorahip of Gandhi. 
Presumably when an English lord rules India by edicts and fiats, and holds 


_ thousands of people in jail without trail, that is no cause for worry. Itis -> 


democracy. The problem of India today, as viewed by one American 
realist, is simple: it is Britain. 

'H. N. Brailsford, the well-known British publicist, in his recent book, 
_ Subject India, says that India is “the outstanding example of modern im- 
perialism” and that India should now be liberated. Coupland does not 
believe that Englishmen should disengage themselves from their self- 
appointed mission in India. It is, as he phrases it, “a question of principle” 
—a, white man’s burden. Toward the end ‘of his heavy treatise, he poses 
this rhetorical question: “Can anyone believe Britain would be justified 
in leaving India exposed to attack from without and to anarchy within?” 
Might not a Japanese imperialist, conscious of his “mission” in China, ask: 
” the Chinese the same kind of question? 

The author is a highly intelligent and industrious man neh happens to 
be a professor, but a mar. whose point of view as revealed in these pages 
seems more like that of a promotion expert, a sales manager intent upon 
“selling” Britain’s empire to America. The result is tedious. 

‘SupHinpra Bose. 

State University of Iowe. 


The French Colonies, Pas! and Future. By Jacques Stern. (New York: 
Didier. 1944. Pp. xviii, 331. $3.00.) 


Popular books on politics as a rule are either autistic or pessimistic. 
This volume is neither; it is rather to be classified as “enthusiastic.” M. 
Stern, a former French’ minister of colonies (1936), waxes eloquent over 
French colonial administretion, and beginning as far back as the Crusades, 
he finds that wherever the French have gone they have brought glory, 
excellence of administration, and civilization. So spirited and uncritical is 
this justification of French colonial policy that its appeal loses strength. 
The volume covers the rise and fall of the first French colonial empire, the 
development of the second, and the administration of the mandated areas. 
In a section entitled “France Abroad,” the author has seen fit to discuss 
the Huguenots at the Cape of Good Hope, the Panama Canal, and the 
French in Persia. Apropos of the Canal, M. Stern concludes: “It was really 
a Frenchman who created it.” 

Covering so large a subject in so brief a space, the author indulges in an 
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unfortunate simplification, the net impression of which is not always in 
accord with fact. For example, in the four pages devoted to Tunisia shere 
is no reference to the fact that in 1862 the Bey borrowed some thirty-five ; 
million francs abroad, chiefly from French money-lenders; to the fact that 
French bond-holders wanted protection for their investments and finally 
outright intervention; to the machinations of Rustan, Jules Ferry and 
others, to thwart Italian ambitions in Tunisia and to establish a protector- 
ate. Thus, this is but a surfacé account of French colonial policy. 

One discovers in this volume little of the essential nature of French co- 
lonial administration. It is enough for the author to declare in connection 
with Tunisia that “the mixed administration of our colonies . . . is tae es- 
sential guarantee of the success of-our colonial policy. The work of acapta- 
tion of French law to Moslem tradition was begun . . . in 1882. Th2 pro- 
mulgation of our codes, informed by the Koran but adapted to modern 
needs, does honor to our first proconsuls who were responsible for them. 
As for Tunisian economy, Paul Bourde bent all his efforts to deveoping 
the wealth of the country as rapidly as possible. Great prosperity and 
sound finances are the pride and the achievement of the protectcrate.” 
This same defect, uncritical pele is noticeable in the discussion. of the 

other colonies. 

In the first chapter, M. Stern ritad Wendell Willkio’s condemastion 
of the colonial spirit and the “imperialism” of Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Belgium, and Portugal.” The goal of the world,” says the euthor, 
‘ig to multiply such organisms as the British and French empires, which 
are real Leagues of Nations in embryo, because they alore are capable of 
surviving, as has been demonstrated by two wars, and because without 
them there is no effective guarantee of peace.” 

At the end of the volume there is a statistical survey of the trench 
colonies taken from Statistique Générale de la France, 1936 and 1937. 

C. Gorvon Fost, 

Vassar College. 


The Tyrants’ War and the Peoples’ Peace. By FERDINAND A. HERMENS. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1944. Pp. xiii, 250. $2.75. 


Professor Hermens’ study is another effort to enlighten us on tae Ger- 
man problem. It is one of the least vindictive solutions offered, and his 
reading of German history and character is presented as one of tae most 
objective now available. Professor Robert M. MacIver, in his irtroduc- 
tion, urges that such a dispassionate appraisal of Germany was never more 
timely, while the publishers frankly recognize that the book may not be 
popular with the peoples of the United Nations today. Mr. Hernens, a 
former member of the Catholic Center party, left Germany in 1924 to es- 
cape the Nazi rule. He is now a citizen of the United States and Espieesor 
of political science at the University of Notre Dame. i 
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The author does not suggest a necessarily “soft” peace for Germany. He 
cautions against the dismemberment of the nation and believes that the 
Germans themselves should punish the war criminals. He would dissolve 
the cartels in Germany and, in an effort to provide the basis for a more 
democratic society, would favor the expropriation of the Junker estates. 
He dismisses the fear that any future German attempts will be made to- 
ward expansion. This is based upon two assumptions: first, his belief that 
the military defeat of Germany and its losses during the present war-will 
be a sufficient lesson; and second, that the Nazi program has never been 
accepted seriously by a large majority of the German people. It appears 
also that the author underestimates the influence which Nazi training 
has had upon German youth bred only in the climate of the totalitarian 
‘state. With this reading of recent German history, he has made the usual: 
distinction between the Nazis and the “other Germany.” The logic of that 
division, if it is made in extremes, does not lessen the confusion now ap- 
parent in the conflict between those who favor a soft peace and those who 

‘favor a hard peace for Germany. It leads inevitably to a concentration 
upon the German question alone. 

“Peace,” the author rightly states, ‘‘means the re-establishment of a 
durable pattern of relationships among the peoples of the world, including 
the vanquished. . . .”” But the central issue confronting the peace-makers 
is not the German problem. Rather, the continuance of the codperative 
relationships established among the powers now arrayed against the Axis is 
of paramount importance. Can we not admit that the calm, objective ap- 
proach to the German question will not be heard now above the welter of 
voices clamoring for a vindictive peace? Then we may concentrate on 
those “relationships,” charged with less emotion and hate, from which we 
may hope for enduring peace? Surely Germany has been in the past, and 
may in the future prove to be, a disruptive force. Yet if the peoples of 
the world can be assured that the Great Powers will agree to the terms 

‘imposed on Germany, and agree to altered solutions later if necessary— 
not only with respect to Germany, but also as to other conflicts which will 
inevitably arise—then indeed the “durable patterns of peace” may emerge. 
Germany—good or bad, united, industrialized or otherwise—would then 
be unable to wreck the peace. i 

© Grant 8. MCCLELLAN. 
Foreign Policy Association. 


Geopolities; The New German Science. By ANDREW Groray. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1944. University of California Publica- 
tions in International Relations, Vol. 3, No. 3, pp. 141-804. Paper. 
$1.50.) 


According to Strausz-Haupé, there were in a recent German biblio- 
graphical list no fewer than three thousand books under the heading of 
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` Geopolitik. The connotations and ramifications of this vast literature were 
summarized and brought home to Americans in 1942 by the publication in 
this country of a half-dozen books on the subject. Under these circum- 
stances, is there need for still another critical analysis of geopolitics? 
Andrew Gyorgy believes that there is such a need and has accordingly 
written a careful and scholarly monograph. 
. The author holds that German geopolitics is “human geography 
adapted to modern totalitarian politics”. (p. 141). Historically, it can be 
regarded as a new version ‘of older environmental theories which reach 
back through Montesquieu and Bodin to Aristotle, but which received 
more precise formulation at the hands of men like Ritter and Ratzel in 
the nineteenth century and Kjellén and Mackinder in the early twertieth. 
As it developed in the intellectual climate of nineteenth-century Ger- 
many, geopolitics became mixed with organic theories of the state, social 
Darwinianism, nationalism, and imperialism. The culmination of the proc- 
ess is reached in the works ‘of Haushofer and his disciples in the years 
since World War I. Gyorgy deals not only with Haushofer’s own ideas, but 
also with those of his less well known collaborators of the “Munich Inter- 
national.” After the National Socialist Revolution of 1933, Geopolitik was 
institutionalized and heavily propagandized by the’ Nazis. It lost such 
scientific elements as it had previously possessed and became “a new to- 
talitarian science merging geography, politics, and an aggressive brand 
of imperialism into a mystical yet powerful combination” (p. 276). It 
spawned 4 new set of disciplines such as Geo-Psychologie, Geo-Medtzin, 
and Geo-Jurtsprudenz, all dedicated to the pursuit of absolutist ideals of 
power politics and race. ` 
While the ground covered by Gyorgy is much the same as in the pre- 
vious works of Dorpalen, Whittlesey, Strausz-Haupé, Mattern, snd Wie- 
gert, his account is systematically organized and heavily documented. 
Among the valuable features are the extensive critical footnotes, a dis- 
cussion of the literature of geopolitics, and a bibliography covering sixteen 
pages. On the other hand, the book contains none of the intriguing maps 
so dear to the hearts of German geopolitical writers. Although the mono- 
graph will probably win no wide popular acclaim, it has real value as a 
standard reference work. a 
Roamk H. Wars. 
_ Bryn Mawr College. Di 
The Danube Basin and the German Economic Sphere. BY ANTONÍN Bascu. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. xiv, 275. $3.50.) 
A Challenge to Peacemakers. Eprrup BY JosErx 8. Rovcex. (Philadelphia: 
The American Academy of Political and Social Science. 1944. Pp. 176. 
$2.00.) 
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The public-discussions of the shape of the peace to come, as well as the 
official deliberations as far as we are apprised of them, have made certain 
the solutions of only two problems: the treatment of the enemy, at least in 
general outline, and the establishment of an international organization 
somewhat after the model of the League of Nations. Not much attention 
has been paid to, and no solution has been shown for, the problem whose 
importance overshadows the other two, that is, on the basis of what posi- 
tive principle the nations of the world can live peacefully together. 

‘It is with this problem that Dr. Basch-deals. Even though he limits the 
discussion to the Danube Basin, the aspects of the general problem and 
the conditions for its solution emerge from his penetrating analysis of past 
errors and economic facts. It was the great weakness of the peace settle- 
ments of 1919 that they concentrated all attention upon the weakening of 
the defeated enemy and the erection of a world organization while not 
even asking the question of how the new nations in Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe would be able to live politically, militarily, and economi- 
cally. The principle of national self-determination may be a valid stand- 
ard for the constitution of nations, yet it is unable to provide a rule tor 

their political, military, and economic life. 
~ The newly created nations of the Danube Basin learned to their sorrow 
the truth of this statement. Dr. Basch shows how and why these predom- 
inantly agricultural countries became the victims of a continuous ‘eco- 
nomic crisis aggravated but not at all created by the collapse of 1929. He, 
shows also that in view of this chronic economic crisis and the lack of 
understanding and interest on.the part of the Western powers, the eco- 
nomic domination of the Danubian region by Germany became inevitable. 
His analysis of the German pclicies of planned balance of payments and 
bilateral trade agreements is especiaily valuable. These policies were 
naturally instituted in order to further the political, military, and eco- 
nomic interests of Germany and served this purpose well. But, they did not 
solve the problems of the Danubian countries. 

Dr. Basch does not believe that the Danube Basin can solve its eco- 
nomic problems by its own efforts, and he does not favor the establish- 
ment of a Danubian federation. He is convinced, and we think rightly so, 
that, historically and functionally, the Danube Basin is an integral part of 
the European economic-system and that a solution of its economic prob- 
lems can be found only within the framework of Europe as a whole. 

The March, 1944, issue (Vol. 232) of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science deals not cnly with the Danubian 
Basin but with Eastern Europe from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and it 
deals with the political rather than the economic problems of this region. 
The approach of the different authors is mainly analytical and takes its 
point of departure, as it should, from the problem of nationalism. Only two 
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contributions deal with the future. The volume contains valuable ma- 
terial for theoretical and practical attempts to create unity out of the 
anarchy to which a mechanical application of the principle of national 
self-determination has led the nations of Eastern Europe. 
à Hans J. MORGENTHAU. 
University of Chicago. 


Woodrow Wilson and the Lost Peace. By Tuomas A. Basr. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1944. Pp. xii, 381. $3.00.) : 


In this timely volume, an outstanding diplomatic historian matckes his 
hindsight with an outstanding war president’s foresight. Taking deliber- 
ate advantage of the perspective of time, Professor Bailey submits Presi- 
dent Wilson’s career as'peacemaker to a critical reappraisal. With com- 
plete sincerity and intellectual honesty, he tries to point out the explicit 
factors in Wilson’s failure to achieve a lasting peace, “to the end that we 
may not make the same mistakes again.” This is a courageous undertaking ` 
for any writer, particularly at a time when all the forces of histcry, as- 
sisted by Hollywood, conspire to revive the cult of Wilsonism and the 
power of its oracles, It is a type of historical interpretation that political 
scientists can only applaud. So great are the dimensions of the subject, 
however, that heroic standards must be applied to the critic. We may 
readily credit him with a stimulating essay for undergraduate students. 
Has he also presented a case so convincing and so profoundly reasoned as 
to enable contemporary peacemakers to know the pragmatic right and 
wrong of Wilson’s actions and guide their steps accordingly? 

There is nothing radically new or unfamiliar about the war president 
Professor Bailey introduces to his readers. As in the generally accepted 
version, Wilson opposes our entrance into the war until the eleventh hour 
and signs the Sussex ultimatum in spite of his ideals only after the Ger- 
mans have left him no other recourse. At this point Professor Bailey pauses 
to reject the various theses that we were dragged into the war or that we 
entered it to save the Allies or redress the balance of power. The decision 
to fight, he says, was “made in Germany,” and the President took it solely 
in defense of “the classic American principle of freedom of the seas.” Once 
having taken it, however, he began to evolve and enunciate the loftier 
war aims of the Fourteen Points and to confuse them with the actual 
causes of our declaration of war. So eloquently and so fervidly did the 
President preach these higher principles that he soon had himself, his 
countrymen, and most of the war-weary peoples of Europe—including the 
Germans—believing that they were the true reasons for our belligerency. 

This, Professor Bailey believes, was the greatest and most parvasive of 
Wilson’s mistakes. He set forth on his crusade without knowing his allies’ 
war aims or making sure thai they would follow him. Out of this basic’ 
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error of judgment issued all the disillusionments, “blunders,” frustrations, 
and failures that form the not unfamiliar substance of Professor Bailey’s 
pages. We follow Wilson to Paris and through the devious bickerings of the 
Peace Conference to arrive at tha end with some morals for contemporary 
peace-makers: ‘War aims should be unambiguous, practicable, acceptable. 
to American public opinion, and closely correlated with the pronounce- 
ments of our allies.” Emotionaliem should be “held in leash.” “American 
public opinion must be educated in advance to its responsibilities in world 
affairs. ...”” Unconditional surrender. A bipartisan peace commission. 
Cordial codperation betwean the President and the leaders of both parties 
in Congress. A preliminary peace before the final treaty. “Workable ma- 
chinery for peaceful change.” Amendment of the Senate’s treaty-ratify- 
ing power. Professor Bailey’s final conclusion is that “Wilson had a noble 
vision, but he'made the tragic mistake of thinking that mankind, without 
the proper preparation and education, could attain a kind of international 
millennium at a single bound.” 

This is no revolutionary indictment, but a rather conservative and by 
no means unsympathetic effort to explain our failure, in 1919, to attain 
ideals which Professor Bailey holds m common with President Wilson. It 
is a praiseworthy. effort, but fails of greatness because, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, the author’s text is too slight to sustain his conclusions. The 
simple narrative of Wilson et the Peace Conference, with its thumbnail 
_ sketches and anecdotes, neither reveals the man nor comes to grips with 
the basic issues with which he had to contend. It does not extend or revise 
our knowledge of Wilson sufficiently to enable us to judge either his 
motives or his actions with any greater certainty than heretofore. It merely 
registers one more well-informed concurring opinion in some practical 
decisions which, it would seem from current pene of policy, had arent 
been made by Wilson’s successors. 

Warner ENWOL 

Yale University. 


‘The Coming Struggle for Peace. By ANDRE Visson. i York: The Viking 
Presa. 1944. Pp. x, 301. $3.00.) 


The immense literature on postwar problems may. be classified into 
three principal groups: First, the literature dealing with postwar inter- 
‘national organization in the legal or economic field, ranging from Utopia 
to Realpolitik, from wishful thinking to pessimistic despair, from sheer 
amateurism to highest scholarship. Second, the literature dealing with the 
political problems of the peace treaties, as a precondition for a chance of 
success of the postwar international organization. Third, the philosophical 
literature, dealing with the deepest reason of the present: unhappy state of 
the world, the spiritual crisis of Western civilisation, 
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The book under review definitely belongs to the second group. The 
author has voluntarily imposed upon himself certain limitations: exclusion 
of economic problems, although without failing to recognize their vital 
importance; second, the exclusion of the problems of Spain, Japan, Italy, 
and Germany, although fully aware that the problem of postwar Germany 
is the problem of Europe and of peace. Starting from the fact that the ` 
United Nations is not a spontaneous coalition, but was brought about cnly 
by adherents being successively attacked, and is, therefore, even more sub- 
ject to the danger of disintegration, once the menace is over, he stresses 
the internal political problems of the United Nations. These musi be 
solved to make a durable peace possible. The author does not propose 
ready-made solutions for all the problems; he wants primarily to give a 
full and objective exposé. His book is a book of information. 

The author, a Russian-born American international journalist, has lived, 
studied, and travelled all over Europe and the Near and Middle East; he 
speaks from personal knowledge and experience as well as from studies. 
For these and other reasons, only a few pages are devoted to the postwar 
problems of the Far East. But ninety pages are given to the Near and 
Middle East, to “Arab Aspirations and World Politics,” presenting a 
‘highly detailed and very valuable picture of the meote problems of this 
area, little known to the general public. . 

The bulk of the book deals with postwar Europe; British-American 
relations (“the cornerstone”), Soviet relations with the West (“the crucial 
. problem”), the Polish-Russian conflict (‘the open wound”), the Baltic 
states and Finland, the rebuilding of France, the position of Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, the chaotic conditions of Yugoslavia and Greece, and the 
elusive problem of “Danubian Europe” from Austria to Turkey. 

The author strongly emphasizes the extreme difficulties of a satisfac- 
tory European settlement: the “Big Four,” that will take the principal 
responsibility, consists wholly of non-European (extra-European or semi- 
European) Powers. On the other hand, the peoples of Europe, creators of. 
our civilization and of all the moral, political, and social doctrines of that 
civilization, while desperately divided among themselves, are, neverthe- 
less, “traditionally rebellious, independent, and freedom-loving,” so that it 
will be impossible to impose upon them from outside any general plan for 
Europe by force. There are, finally, the burning and exasperating national- 
isms of Europe, little understood in America, yet provoking emotional re- 
actions among Americans who have come from the European countries 
concerned. 

The student of European affairs who knows Europe by living axperience 
will learn little from this book. But since the author’s presentazion is cor- 
rect, complete, and impartial, the volume constitutes an excellent source 
of information for the general public. It is, at the same time, a warning to 
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` the diplomats of the Peace Conference: it shows that the making of a just 
and durable peace for Europe—even apart from the basic problem of Ger- 
many—needs more than good will and high principles; it needs full knowl- - 
edge and a mastery of statesmanship in finding practically acceptable 
solutions in a hundred concrete cases, and constitutes, therefore, at the’ 
best, a Herculean task. 
Joszra L. Kunz. 

University of Toledo. — 


Primer of the Coming World. By Leorotp ScawarzscuiLp. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1944. Pp. x, 339.) 


As the title indicates, Primer of the Coming World is a popularly written 
discussion of postwar propia and the solutions considered most desirable ` 
by the author. It is in primer form, a statement of principles terminating 
each chapter, and while at first intriguing, this style tends to cloy after 
the two-hundredth page. 

Stripped of its trappings, Mr. Schwarzschild’s argument is based upon 
the belief that a Third World War will be started either by Germany or 
Russia. The threat of Germany, he believes, can be eliminated by total, 
permanent demilitarization. Once complete German disarmament has 
been effected, he proposes to ensure its maintenance by Allied ‘military 
occupation for a minimum of sixty years, until present generations imbued 
with militaristic ideas shall be extinct and a new race developed appre- 
ciative of the benefits of a civilization without an army. All other measures 
to maintain peace and preven: future German aggression, he considers and 
rejects without qualification as inadequate cr ineffectual. A world securisy 
organization he deems valuable as an experiment in international codpera- 
tion, but no guarantee of enduring peace against a powerful Germany. 

On Russia’s rôle in the postwar world, Mr. Schwarzschild is undeniably 
pessimistic. He is an uncompromising supporter of nineteenth-century 
capitalism and a determined opponent of Communism. He is, moreover, 
very skeptical of Russia’s willingness to remain within the borders which 

` will be established at the end of the present war. Whether an expansionist 
policy will be motivated by return to the Communist ideal of world revo- 
lution or by a purely nationalistic desire for increased territory or in- 
creased power, the author is not sure. That Russia, not Great Britain or 
the United States, will be the potential menace to world peace, he is con- 
vinced. Without agreement among the Big Three, he states, peace is 
doomed; but he does not indicate how that agreement is to be achieved or 
maintained, except possibly by tae avoidance of all issues leading to a 
clash of the conflicting ideclogies. 

In passing, it should be noted that Mr. Schwarzschild, while a gifted 
writer, is no economist. It is particularly in those sections which discuss 
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economic problems and economic forces in international relations that his 
book is weakest. His conclusion, for example, that there were no obstacles 
to Germany’s payment of reparations at the end of the last war except 
German unwillingness to do so completely ignores the effect of high teriff 
barriers in the Allied countries. The procedure by which he proposes that 
heavy reparations shall be exacted from Germany under the coming peace 
treaty could not withstand the most generous criticism of a trained econ+ 
omist. . . 

Nevertheless, as a stimulating exposition of the views of a liberal writer 
with wide experience, Primer of the Coming World well merits reading. The 
mere fact that it will arouse the violent disagreement of its economis or 
political scientist readers will be valuable as an aid in ‘crystallizing the 
readers’ own opinions on the controversial problems discussed. However, 
its over-simplified approach to these problems and their solution might 
well be misleading to the uninitiated. 

T D. Buarricn McCown. 

Vassar College. 


Cartels: Challenge to a Free World. By Wenpait Beran. (Washingson, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1944. Pp. vi, 266. $3.25.) 


A network of “private governments” of unbelievable power and vici>us- 
ness is laid bare by the pen of the assistant attorney-general in charge of 
the anti-trust division of the Justice Department. The thesis is simple and 
all pervading: America can never have a foreign policy based on the prin- 
siples of democracy and international good-will as long-as international 
trade is dominated by cartels; and the greatest threat to our success in 
achieving full production and full employment at home is the philoscphy 
and practice of privilege embodied in cartels. Mr. Berge’s “big stick” is 
vigorous enforcement of the Sherman Act and the congressional power to 
investigate and publicize the hidden dealings of cartel interests. 

The author justifiably claims that ‘the real usefulness of this book will 
depend upon its fairly detailed explanation of the operation of particular 
cartels, with direct quotations from letters, memoranda, and other docu- 
ments” (p. iv). The study highlights the most glaring acts of cartel >an- 
ditry rather than attempting to serve as a complete source-book. The mis- 
use of technological research, the prostitution of the patent law, and inter- 
national business machinations are vividly recounted in descriptions of 
cartel operations in certain major industries. 

Specific instances where the public welfare and national security aave 
been jeopardized are cited by recourse to practices in the drug, vitamin, 
and hormone industries and the abuse of such products as quebracho 
(used in leather tanning), titanium (a white pigment for paints, glass, 
ete.), and optical instruments. That this ruthless hookup has been but 
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temporarily and partially stymied by the war becomes only: too apparent 
after a perusal of the quoted confidential documents. 

The exposure of the dangers of cartelization is excellent. The sugges- ` 
tions, though, are reminiscent of these of reformers who sought, in vain, 
via the Sherman Act to restore completely free competitive enterprise 
functioning through small units. It is short-sighted to skirt tendencies 
which are inexorable and often desirable, namely, large-scale production 
with its accompanying technological advance and increasing internation- 
alism. Bigness need not be a curss, but can bestow the advantages of eco- 
nomical and efficient production and susceptibility to public control. The 
latter is typified by the ccéperation which the Office of Price Administra- 
tion obtained toward tha prevention of blackmarketing at the chain 
grocery store level. 

Not the elimination of private business treaties, but international con- 
trol of such agreements, will make for peace. The proposal of the Foreign 
Policy Association (New York Times, October 16, 1944) for registration of 

` all such agreements, intergovernmental or private, with an international 
economic tribunal offers a hopeful keginning. This type of device both 
stems irresponsibility and parallels in the economic sphere the concordance 
among nations which we are seeking politically: 

Berge’s fact-finding and publicizing make the book extremely valuable. 
Unfortunately, his solution, by hitting only at the outer crust of the prob- 
lem, lacks power. 


. Cambridge, Mase. 


A Guide to Naval Strategy. By BERNARD Bropm. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 3rd ed. 1944. Pp. xii, 314. $2.75.) 


In this book, it is made unmistakably clear that “sea power has never 
meant merely warships” (p. 2). Chapters devoted to ‘“Land-Bea Opera- 
tions,” “Bases,” and “The Air Arm of Sea Power” emphasize the great 
importance of intimate integration of operations ashore, afloat, and in the 
-air, with numerous references to contemporary illustrations. The Battle 
of the Atlantic is headlined as “the key naval campaign of the whole war,” 
because of the necessity of defeating U-boat inroads upon shipping so es- 
sential to the delivery of men and materials to European land fronts. 
Principles of strategy are stripped of any esoteric character by a realistic 
appreciation that they “have been garnered by intelligent reading of 
military history” (p. 10); also that “adherence to one principle frequently 
demands violation of another, and that there is no principle but admits of ` 
exceptions” (p. 11). The “Tools of Sea Power” are reviewed in non-tech- 
nical language descriptive of the battleship (pp. 17-41), the battle cruiser 
(pp. 41-46), the cruiser (pp. 46-51), the sircraft-carrier (pp. 55-65), the 
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destroyer (pp. 65-68), the submarine (pp. 68-76), other combat vessels 
such as the corvette, frigate, destroyer-escort, submarine chaser, pazrol 
boat, and landing craft (pp. 76-79), and auxiliaries of all types (pp. 79-80). 
Other tools are identified as anti-aircraft armament, rockets, torpedoes, 
and mines (pp. 80-90). 

Under “Command of the Sea” is sketched a fascinating appraisal of 
ways by which fleets based on carefully selected spots (i.e., the Brizish 
Isles, Gibraltar, Pearl Harbor, and Yokosuka in the present war) can 
exercise threat value as “fleets in being” (p. 94) and “general cover” of 
important sea lanes (p. 97). Chapter 5 is devoted to the important duty of 
defending shipping by evasive routing (p. 148), convoys (which are “not 
a great deal easier to find on the ocean than a single ship,” p. 144), armed 
merchantmen, balloon barrages (p. 150), and aircraft patrols (p. 161). 

The entire book is replete with examples drawn from actual events, 
maps, and drawings, and is supplemented with a carefully selected “read- 
ing list” and a good index. 

W. LEON GODBHALL. 

Miami University. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 


AMERICAN GOVHENMENT AND POLITICS 


Foreign Influences in American Life (Princeton Studies in Amer can 
Civilization, 1944, pp. 254, $3.00), edited by David F. Bowers is a sym- 
posium of eight essays. The discussion covers the social impact of forzign 
influences upon American culture, the Americanization of the immigrant, 
the ethnic and sociological factors of adjustment of dissimilar peoples, the 
ethnic and economic influence of European writers, the immigrants in 
American politics, foreign influences in American art, and the stimults of 
Hegel and Darwin to American thought. Dr. James G. Leyburn, of Yale 
University, presents the view that similar cultures assimilate easily while 
racial differences, even of the same culture, produce cleavages. A Negro, 
notwithstanding bis American background, remains a Negro: because of 
his racial appearance. The same is true of the Oriental. The only solution, 
‘the author holds, is intermarriage, which he feels will not occur for ren- 
turies. Dr. Frank D. Graham of Princeton University traces the conflict- 
ing currents of foreign thought in American economy. The policy of 
Alexander Hamilton and Albert Gallatin was shaped by Adam Sm:th’s 
Wealth of Nations. In opposition to the theory of laissez faire was thet of 
institutionalized economy of Karl Marx. Darwin and Malthus contributed 
their pessimistic analysis concerning an improved standard of living. The 
_ author concludes: ‘We have not yet been very successful in melting the 
elements in our melting pot.” The other eminent contributors to this 
stimulating book are David F. Bowers, Stow Persons, Oscar Handlin, 
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Donald Drew Egbert, and R. P. Blackmur. The book has an excellent 
critical bibliography., The chief criticism is that which applies to most 
symposia—a lack of unity, coherence, and integration——Manry EARHART 
Dron.’ 


For many years, the South has been a field of regional research con- 
cerning its resources and ways of harnessing these resources so as to lift 
the region’s admittedly low levels of production, income, and standard of 
living for the masses. More recently there has developed an articulate 
concern with the task of translating the results of research into social gain 
and action through education. John E. Ivey, Jr., discusses this task and 
what is being done about it in Channeling Research into Education (Am=r- ` 
ican Council on Education, pp. xviii, 187, $1.25). He prepared this book 
for the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education, created 
by the American Council on Education, and has had the assistance of the 
General Education Board. The work and conferences of the committee ere 
summarized and attention is given to the work of other groups, both re- 
gional and state. Without being comprehensive, the study explores the 
problems of resource education irom elementary instruction to the tcp, 
giving consideration to great works like those of Howard Odum, Rupert 
Vance, and Charles Johnson, and also going into such matters as text- 
books, pamphlets, films, and other popular aids. The fifty pages of ‘‘Se- 
lected Source Materials cn Southern Resources and Problems” were not 
closely checked against inaccuracies. There are a few errors in names and 
dates; and John V. Van Sickle’s Planning for the South was not published 
at Washington by the American University Press, but at Nashville by 
the Vanderbilt University Press—H. C. NIXON. 


New editions of texts are sometimes merely schemes to sell books. In 
the field of American government and politics, however, revisions are 
essential if the books are not to lose their usefulness. Texts in this field 
must be kept up to date in respect to new activities of government, new 
bureaus and divisions, transfers of agencies from department to depart- 
ment, consolidations, changes in title, new tax provisions, etc. The new 
(ninth) edition of Charles A. Beard’s American Government and Politics 
(Macmillan, pp. viii, 872, $4.00) will not need revision soon again, how- 
ever. This famous text (it has been a popular text in this field since 1919) 
has always been known fcr its emphasis on principles rather than prac- 
tices. Even so, there is an emphasis on first principles and a return to, 
fundamentals in this edition that is particularly striking. Dr. Beard is 
worried about the survival of constitutional government—as many others 
of us are worried—and has permitted this feeling of alarm to become a 
strong motivating force in the preparation of this edition. Hence, com- 
pared with this basic issue, descriptions of techniques of administration 
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and discussions about the distinctions between “bureaus” and “divisions” 

, become. trivial matters. Thus it becomes more important tó explain the 
primary principles back of the income taxthan to bring the student upto zhe 
minute on the provisions of the law itself. It is more important to under- 
stand the powers and obligations of the State Department than to know 
the latest rearrangement of divisions within that Department. Moreover, 
such matters of fact may be found nowadays in the frequently revised 
editions of the United States Government Manual. Symbolical of this em- 
phasis is the one new chapter. It is entitled “The Quest for Responsibility _ 
in Government.”. In it Dr. Beard discusses the interrelationships of zhe 
Congress, the executive, and the judiciary and analyzes the powers and 
responsibilities of each. Professors William Beard and Wilfred E. Binkley 
assisted in the revision. They, together with the author, are to be con- 
gratulated on a job pce well done.—E. ALLEN Hprms. 


The literature on the returning veteran of World War II is already 
considerable. Willard Waller, in his The Veteran Comes Back (Dryden 
Press, 1944, pp. xvi, 316, $2.75); seems fully to realize the depth and com- 
prehensiveness of the subject. His definition of the veteran is less 
tersely drawn than that of other writers and is more in accord with his 
presentation: In describing features and characteristics of veterans, it 
seems not easy to distinguish characteristics peculiarly attributable to 
veterans and those which may belong to the American, or group traits 
from traits which are general, The veteran group may be a pathological 
case group, but, also, are not other groups peculiarly so? This book, how- 
ever, is an interesting and provocative discussion which will appeal to the 
general reader as well as to the serious student. The author takes the 
civilian through the transition into military life and returns him to civil 
life as nearly as can be with the development of an army “culture,” snd, 
returns him with a specialized and often misfit training, traits, and ac- 
quired attitudes, which, if not promptly and wisely dealt with, may 2m- 
barrass and plague our society. Criticisms of past programs are offered and 
thoughtful suggestions are presented.—H. C. Coox. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 

The thin pamphlet, La Démocratie Francaise, Hier-Aujourd hui-Deratn . 
(Brentano’s, pp. 79), by Roger Picard, [Professour à V Université de Paris 
et á The New School for Social Research de New York], deals pretty 
largely, and best, with French democracy today and tomorrow. One may 
approve the philosophical tone of the development throughout, but only 
with constant and painful reminders that scarcely enough oxygen is being 
supplied for the flight through the stratosphere in the historical section. 
Why is it necessary to try to prove that “France has always been demo- 
cratic in its spirit” in order to demonstrate that the men who exercized ` 
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power in France since July, 1940, are not democrats? Picard deems it 
expedient (p. 37), to cite the works of others as “more ample demonstra- 
tions” of his views on the history of the French democratic spirit. A person 
of careful philosophical disposition, anxious to grasp the Star—the real 
nexus of French democracy—vwill find it described on page 74: “These 
three essential principles of democracy, liberty, equality, fraternity, have 
a common foundation, which is respect for the human personality.” The 
foundation is established, perhaps more thoroughly in France than else- 
where, but the actual realization of the last two, particularly the last, of 
the principles may be debated. Fraternity requires greater nourishment 
than eloquence, and we must still await that tomorrow in which Picard 
tells us (p. 78) that the French will know how to proceed with the purifi- 
cation of their political morals rather than with “une épuration partisane.”’ 
—J. G. HEINBERG. 


Hitler’s Words (American Council on Public Affairs, pp. xi, 400, paper, 
$3.25), edited by Gordon W. Prange, is a collection of significant excerpts 
from about two thousand of Hitler’s speeches between 1922 and 1943, 
presented in readable translations mostly from the Voelkischer Beo- 
bachier and other German newspapers. The excerpts are grouped according 
to topics. Beginning with a chapter on “Pillars of Faith,” the book carries 
the reader through such topics ss “Versailles Is to Blame,” “Strategy of 
Peace,” “Culture Politics,” ‘Wilson’s Fourteen Points,” and “Pluto- 
Democracies,” and it ends fittingly enough with ‘‘Visions of Defeat” and 
the funeral oration to the Axis by which Hitler on September 10, 1948, 
broke a long period of silence. While Dr. Prange’s method of dissecting 
speeches and printing portions o7 the same talk under different headings 
and without reference žo the particular occasion might seem less desirable 
for some purposes, it has very definite value in facilitating a quick if not 
all-inclusive review of the Fuehrer’s statements on any major topic. The 
change in tone of Hitler’s pronouncements concerning the Soviet Union 
before and after August, 1939, and after June, 1941, is made obvious by 
this topical arrangement; here we have chapter and verse for one of David 
Low’s famous cartoons. Frederick L. Schuman’s introduction is well 
worth reading for his sensible observations on the larger aspects of the 
problem of Hitlerism.—GERHEARD KREBS. : Í 


The Making of Modern Holland (W. W. Norton, 1944, pp. 224, $2.75), 
by Professor A. J. Barnouw of Columbia University, swiftly spans the 
“millenium of self-rule that dawned for the Netherlands around the year 
one thousand.” Most of us know too little about many of our friends 
among the United Nations; this'short history will give us considerable 
insight into the Dutch character. It is, in brief, the story of a respectable 
people, thrifty and industrious, “stubbornly attached to their individual 
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opinions and freedom of action.” They neither planned it nor willed it; 
they were simply predestined to become “an independent, prosperous, 
and self-confident nation.” In this little book there is no place for heroes. 
and no time for swashbuckling. The course of political events is a neat 
chronology deftly outlined against the cultural, religious, and social back- 
ground of the “work-a-day burgher world.” Hooft, a seventeenth-century 
Dutch historian quoted by- Professor Barnouw, remarked: ‘‘In this coun- 
try the greatest changes were brought about through the instigation or 
at any rate the active compulsion of the common man.” Writing from this 
perspective, Professor Barnouw perforce treats the tyrannies.of Philip 
II, Louis XIV, and Napoleon as “incidents.” Likewise the invasion of 
Hitler’s hordes which suddenly terminated the liberal age of Queen Wil- 
helmina is but another “incident.” Thus, the “stream of Dutch history, 
temporarily dammed and deflected by Nazi interference, will return to 


` the bed which its free flow has cut across the ages.” This is pleasant in- - 


formation and sincere historical interpretation Manion D. IRISH. 


A pattern for subsequent allied military governments of occupied terri- 
tories may be seen in The Italy Gazette, No. 1, a small octavo pamphlet 
of 42 pages containing the proclamations and general orders of the Allied 
Military Government of Occupied Territory and printed at the Allied 
Forces Headquarters Press, late in October, 1943. The fourteen proclama- 
tions, in English and Italian, of General H. R. Alexander, the general 
officer commanding the Allied Forces and Military Governor, are almost 
word for word identical with those in the three numbers of the Sicily 
Gazette, dated September 17 and October 20, 1943, and issued at Palermo. 
In most instances, the principal change is that the proclamations in the 
Italy Gazette are addressed “to the people of Italy” rather than “to the 
people of Sicily and adjacent islands.” In addition to the general provi- 
. sions of the-first proclamations, the others deal with more specific topics 
such as war crimes, currency and exchange, allied military courts, the 
closing of financial institutions and establishment of moratorium, con- 
troller of property, dissolution of fascist organizations and repeal of laws, 
rationing, price-fixing, wages and agriculture, the Gazette, financial 
regulations, general police and security regulations, allied military lira, 
notes, and legal rights of the Italian people. The chronology of the proc- 
lamations presents some problems. October 15, 1943, is the date of the 
first, the general proclamation. The second, dealing with war crimes, is 
dated August 25, 1943. These two dates represent the extreme range in 
date of the other proclamations.—Jamus B. Carps. 


One of the first reports on any part of military government operations 
in Italy seems to be that prepared by Brigadier General Edgar Erskine 
Hume, General Staff Corps, Chief, Military Government Section, Fifth 
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Army Headquarters (Senior Civil Affairs Officer), and printed at Rome in 
the late summer of 1944 under the title Aled Military Government of 
Rome under the Fifth Army, 5-16 June 1944; Report to the Army Com- 
mander. This volume of 146 pages describes the details of the various sec- 
tions of operations at Rome, and includes the text of certain orders and 
notices issued by General Hume. The Report covers the brief period after 
the Fifth Army took Romé. Within a few days, the enemy had been 
pushed back, leaving Rome outside the combat zone. The Allied Military 
Government group for Rome was then taken over by the Allied Control 
Commission, and General Hume moved forward with the Fifth Army. 
As he mentions in the conclusion, “the Fifth Army always considered 
Allied Military Government as ore of the sections of its General Staff, an 
attitude that greatly cided our work. The Allied Control Commission, 
which during the perioc of our planning absorbed Allied Military Govern- 
ment in Italy, was in technical control, and from that body we obtained 
material and personnel for the most part.’’—JamEs B. Camps. 


Fichero de altos cargos is the title of a semi-official card-file directory of 
the government of Spain, published originally in the latter part of 1940 
by Angel Estirado Pérez, an official of the Ministerio de Justicia, at 
Manuel Cortina 10, Medrid, and kept up to date by periodically revised 
cards. This takes the place of the former annual Guta oficial de España, 
publication of which was definitely suspended at the beginning of the civil 
war in July, 1936. The main arrangement of the card file F.A.C. is alpha- 
betical by ministry, preceded by sections for the Jefatura del Estado, the 
F.E.T. y de las J.O.N-8. (the official party), and the Presidencia del 
Gobierno. Under each ministry and other main department, the cards are 
numbered so that the revised cards can be inserted easily as furnished. 
Under each agency is usually given the citation to the law or decree of 
establishment, and frequently to subsequent enactments, governing or- 
ganization, and functions. The names of principal officials and of members 
of boards and committess are given, usually accompanied by reference to 
appointment as printed in the Boletin oficial. This indispensable tool of 
the Spanish government offices needs to be more widely known and used 
outside of Spain.—Jamzs B. Cars. 


In his Faculdades implicitas de investigación legislative y privilegios par- 
liamentarios (Buenos Aires, Editorial Ideas, 1943, pp. 611), Manuel 
Andreozzi compares the situaticn in the United States with that in Ar- 
gentina as a preliminary step toward legislation in the field when the 
Argentine Congress next meets. He enumerates the seventy Argentine 
congressional committees of inquiry, and deals with the principal ones. 
The practice of printing hearings, even of these special committees of 
inquiry, is rather infrequent. Usually the reports are printed in the Dtarto 
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de Debates of the Chamber of Deputies or of the Senate, and sometimes 
issued separately. The study takes up the problems rot only at the na- 
tional level, but at the state and provincial levels. The author, who is a 
professor of administrative law in the faculty at Tucumán, a former 
. speaker of the Tucumán provincial. chamber of deputies, and a former 
member of the Argentine Chamber of Deputies, has made a contribution 
which may be helpful in the understanding of the common parliamentary 
problems in the countries of the Americas.—James B. CHILDS. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


` Via Diplomatic Pouch (New York: Didier, 1944, pp. 248, $3.00), by 
Douglas Miller, outweighs in value some dozens of the books and some 
hundreds of the articles on Germany now in vogue, mostly containing 
empty generalizations about the character of the German people or about 
the development of ideas, or dishing out idle speculations about conditions 
in Germany after Hitler, or purveying uninformed and useless proposals 
on how to deal with the Germans after Hitler. This book, by contrast, 
deals with facts of the past only—economic facts of the rise and develop- 
ment of Nazism, as observed and reported via‘the diplomatic pouch by 
the author, a former Rhodes scholar, while he served as a commercial | 
attaché of the American embassy at Berlin. It is in the nature of such re- 
ports that they are written in a very sober style and will therefore make no 
appeal to the mass of readers who want revelations and predictions without 
regard to truth. This is a truly historical book in the best sense of the 
word, i.e., in the sense that it tells, as far as the author could see it, what 
actually happened. It is a fine proof of the author’s scientific honesty that 
in this reprint of diplomatic reports he has altered none of the wrong con- 
clusions at which he arrived in 1934 as to Germany’s future. At that time 
he reported that in his opinion the Nazi economic hocus-pocus could not 
last longer than about two more years and would then collapse through 
lack of exports and foreign raw materials and through financial chaos. His 
own later reports prove him mistaken in this, a mistake redounding to his 
credit, for it was caused by the assumption that the outside world would 
see as clearly as he saw from the beginning that “you can’t do business 
with Hitler.” The enlightened leaders of the governments ‘and businesses 
of this world, however, were “in their generation wiser than the children 
of light, and did do businesg with Hitler. In his report of October 21, 1937, 
the author points out how Hitler was still getting along because the others 
were all eager to deal with him and to let him play off one against the 
other and’ exploit all and every one. In vain was the warning which Miller 
repeated ever and again after 1933, and which he made the title of the little 
book published in June, 1941: You Can’t Do Business with Hitler. The 
book under review is a worthy pendant to the late Ambassador, Dodd’s 
Diary, although by the nature of its origin less personal and lively than 
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that diary, and at the same it is a fine antithesis to another important 
historical source on the same period, viz., the book by the late British 
ambassador Neville Henderson, Failure of Mtssion—the confessions of a | 
diplomat who, like ais superior, Lord Halifax, proclaimed that one could 
do business, if not with Hitler, at least with Goering —Enic DALE. 


Most students of Far Eastern affairs know of Dr. Horace N. Allen as 
legation secretary, chargé d'afaires, and eventually minister, at Seoul 
during the period from 1890 to 1905. In God, Mamimon, and the Japanese 
(University of Wiszonsin Press, pp.-xiv, 362, $3.75), Professor Fred 
Harvey Harrington presents a full-length portrait of this one-time medical 
missionary whose diplomatic career in Korea covered the fifteen years in 
~ which that ancient kingdom was passing inevitably under the control of 
its Japanese neighbcr. It is an interesting—at times even fascinating—but 
not altogether edifying, picture. From the record set- forth by Professor 
Harrington, Horace Allen was thin-skinned and obstinate, with an un- 
happy tendency toward fighting with everyone with whom he came into 

` contact. Sent from China to Korea by his mission board in the autumn of 
1884, largely because of the fact that he had fallen into a controversy with 
his colleagues at Nanking, Allen seems to have got along nicely so long 
as he was the only missionary at Seoul. During the course of the next three 
years, however, a number of other missionaries arrived at the Korean capi- 
tal, and Allen was at swords’ points with all of them. Accordingly he re- 
signed his post and accepted appointment as agent of the Korean govern- 
ment in the United States. Two years later, having received reasonable 
assurance of a post in the Seoul legation, he resigried from the service of 
the Korean government and raturned to Seoul, once more as a medical 
missionary, there to await appointment. Even as a missionary, Dr. Allen 
had begun to take a hand in the political activities of the Korean capital, 
and his establishmen; in the American legation gave him almost unlimited 
opportunity for following his bent in this direction. As court physician— 
and consequently irtimate personal adviser—to the Korean king, he. 
exerted his not inconsiderable influence both in the field of international 
relations and in fostering the designs of his concession-hunting fellow- 
citizens. As a concession-hunter, Allen achieved some success, most no- 
tably in the acquisition of a gcld mine from which the Oriental Consoli- 
dated Mining Company reaped an estimated $14,000,000 in profits before 
it was compelled, in 1939, to sell its holdings to the Japanese for $8,000,- 
000. In the field of international, intrigue, however, he was far less 
fortunate. Espousing the cause of Japan against China as a means of 
insuring Korea’s independence jrom the Dragon Throne, he discovered— 
too late—that he was aiding King Stork to replace King Log and prepar- 
ing the way for the advance of Japanese imperialism on the continent of 
Asia.—G, Nys Sruram, ~- 
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The preparation of a handbook on the people, resources, and industries 
of Japan in time of war has its difficulties. Clayton D. Carus and Charles 
L. McNichols have accomplished the task in their Japan: Its Resources 
and Industries (Harper, 1944, pp. xvii, 252, $3.50) by utilizing in the 
main. materials gathered before the outbreak of war. Beginning with the 
advantages the Japanese derive from the geographic location of the terri- 
tory they occupy,.the book deals briefly with the composition and charac- 
teristics of the population, and passes on to a detailed analysis of the re- 
sources and industries of the country. A unifying thread running through 
the volume is the manner in which the army and navy have, mobilized 
the materials at hand to carry on aggressive action abroad. The authors 
do not subscribe to the theory that the Japanese, when faced with th2 
necessity of accepting a lower standard of living or of carrying on a pro- 
gram of military conquest, chose the latter course: The Japanese, they 
think, can achieve prosperity. under a system of free economy, if relieved 
of the burden of their military establishment, by importing raw materials 
and exporting finished products. The people are themselves classified in . 
the book as a natural resource. It would perhaps be better to limit ths 
application of that term to materials which nature provides and the peopls 
use. The assertion that the intelligence of the Japanese is above the average 
of the human race as a whole may also be questioned. The book is intended 
` as an introduction to the field it surveys. As such, it will have its uses. The 
factual data are carefully selected and interestingly presented; carefully 
chosen photographs add a human and at times appealing touch. —RaLPa 
A. Norm. 


The story of the aggressive diplomatic moves of the Japanese upon tke 
Netherlands Indies which preceded invasion of the country is told in The 
Netherlands Indies and Japan (W. W. Norton and Company, pp. 138, 
$2.00), by Hubertus J. VanMook. The Japanese sent two diplomatic - 
missions to Batavia after the German thrust into the Low Countries. 
That they meant business is apparent.from the composition of these 
missions. The first was headed by an envoy of cabinet rank. The Nether- 
lands government appointed Dr. VanMook, then director of economic 
affairs in the government-general, as chief of the delegation to negotiate 
with the Japanese. The second mission, under the leadership of a member 
of the House of Peers who had been foreign minister, was sent out after 
the failure of the first. The book makes clear that the Japanese undertock 
to get what they wanted in the Indies without having to fight for it. It is 
made up of the texts of memoranda and notes exchanged by the delega- 
tions of the two countries, with explanatory comment by the author. The 
documents are, however, left largely to'speak for themselves. The com- 
ment, although at times caustic, is on the whole rather disappointing. 
The author, being himself one of the negotiators, could seemingly have 
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said more than he here does. The negotiations ended in failure for the 
Japanese. They did not succeed in inccrporating the Indies into their 
co-prosperity sphere by pacific means. They had to fight for what they 
got.—RaLrH A, Nore. 


One of the latest additions to the “Reference Shelf” is Canada and the -` 
Western. Hemisphere (H. W. Wilson Co., pp. 295, $1.25). These articles, 
compiled by Julia E. Johnsen, are devoted mainly to Canada’s external 
-relations. They reflect many attitudes, including the prime minister’s 
small-power internationalism, the traditional loyalties and symbols 
by which many French and British Canadians are moved, and practical 
considerations that draw Canada close to the United States. The perma- 
nent character of the Canada-United States Permanent Joint Board on 
Defense is stressed in several articles, although the Ogdensburg agreement 
is not reprinted in the volume. It is significant that the lists here repro- 
duced of Canada-United States intergovernmental agencies were orig- 
inally issued by the Canada-United States Committee of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce and the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The reader may be left wcndering whether Sir Wilfrid Laurier was 
defeated in 1911 for being pro-American or whether for being pro-British, 
and he will probably feel that Canada is deliberately excluded from the 
Pan-American system. This little volume leaves a clear impression that 
some Canadians are isolationist, while others are interested both in North 
American collaboration and in world interdependence, but that they do 
not think in hemispheric terms. On‘the other hand, the very fact that the 
book has been published at New York in 1944 is evidence of the prevalence 
of hemispheric thinking in. the United States—W. Harpy Wioxwar. 


Present-day interest in the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration makes most timely the publication, in March, 1944, of 
Hertha Kraus’ International Relief in Action, 1914-1948; Selected Records, 
with Notes (Philadelphia: Research Center, pp. 248, $1.25). In order to 
provide a workbook for civic and religious groups, as well as for profes- 
sional workers and interested students of international relief and foreign 
aid to social reconstruction, the author has summarized records from fifty- 
seven projects, representative of typical situations which occurred during 
two devastating wars, and the intervening period. Seven records cover 
services during World War I, twenty-three relate to problems of recon- 
struction from 1919 to 1923, fourteen refer to the interim era, thirteen deal 
with questions originating in the present war. One-fourth are from unpub- 
lished sources, reports or case studies made by field workers. The three 
major sections are: I, Providing Basic Protection: aid to Belgium and 
Red Cross work for war prisoners; II. Building Community Services: 
methods of providing food and clothing, housing, proper health services, 
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_ child care, aid by employment, education and recreation, leadership; III. 
_ Relocating Displaced People: problems which resulted from migration, 
` repatriation, population transfers, and group resettlements. The material 


was taken from a variety of foreign locations, two-thirds being from 
twenty-three European countries. The remainder was distributed among 


. the Far East, the Near East, North Africa, and South America. The fifty- 


seven records illustrate the work of twenty-seven agencies. These are 
listed, with brief historical sketches and other pertinent data in. a section 
of twelve pages. An extensive bibliography is ncluded.—Mona FLercumr. 


Robert T. Oliver’s Korea: Forgotten Nation (American Council on Pub- 
lic Affairs, pp. 188, cloth, $2.25, paper, $1.50) is propaganda with a two- 
fold purpose. First, it tries to influences the American public to support the 
promise of Korean independence given in the Cairo Declaration, and, sec-_ 
ond, it attempts to create a favorable impression for that Korean govern- 
ment-in-exile whose head resides in the United States. A good job has been ` 
done in both particulars, and, considering the inherent defects in such an 
opinionated study, an amazing amount of history and background is pre- 
sented. The volume is concise, but gives enough information for the or- 
dinary person to form the desired opinion. It may fittingly be filed with 
the flood of informational materials issued by all the anti-Axis nations dur- 
ing the present conflict —Anpruw E. Nuquist. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


American social theory, academic and popular, of the aena 
before the first World War would be'incomprehensible without an ade- 
quate appreciation of the influence of concepts transplanted from Dar- 
winian biology. In his Social Darwinism in American Thought, 1860- 
1915 (University of Pennsylvania Press, pp. viii, 191, $2.50), Richard 


“Hofstadter has written a brief but valuable account of the growth and 


decline of this influence. He traces the growth in the 1870’s and 1880’s 
of American enthusiasm for the doctrines of Darwin and Spencer, alluding 
to religious as well as to scientific reactions. He devotes a separate chapter 
to Spencer’s principal American follower, Sumner, but others, such as 
John Fiske and Edward L. Youmans, are not neglected. Hofstadter points 
out that, while the struggle for existence, the survival of the fittest, and 
the theory of automatic progress were ideas congenial to American be- 
lievers in unrestrained competition (“American society saw its own image 
in the tooth-and-claw version of natural selection”), Darwinism was in- 


. trinsically socially neutral. He gives an excellent summary of Lester 


Ward’s anti-Spencerian theory of social evolution. Another chapter carries 


. us rather breathlessly through a miscellaneous group of dissenters, from 


the Social Gospel leaders to Henry Wallace. Hofstadter treats Pragma- 
tism with its reaffirmation of men’s ability to control their environment, 
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as a reaction against Spencerian determinism and “the counterpart in ab- 
stract philosophy of the Progressive faith in democracy and political 
action.” By the end of the first World War, and partly as a result of a gen- 
eral reaction against any philosophy of force and imperialism, Social 
Darwinism, he says, had largely disappeared; he does not regret its de- 
parture. This is a critical and discriminating study. One might wish that 
the author had more frequently related the ideas he examines to the earlier 
American, rationalist tradition, but this does not detract from the value 
of what he has chosen to include—Joun D. Lewis. 


In his Freedom from Fear (Harper, 1944, pp. 254, $2.50), Louis H. 
Pink outlines the interrelation of domestic and international programs 
for future economic security. His work is divided into three parts. In 
Part I, which he devotes to a discussion of freedom from fear and from 
want and the right to work, his thesis is that economic insecurity lies at 
the base of all social and political unrest, national as well as international, 
and that the remedy for this lies in a wider governmental program includ- 
ing all types of social insurance. Appointed by Governor Smith as a mem- 
ber of the state housing board and later superintendent of insurance of 
New York State, Mr. Pink is now president of the Associated Hospital 
ingurance plan, and speaks with the authority of an expert in the field of 
housing and insurance, to a discussion of which he devotes Part IT of his 
book. Here the reader finds a clear, concise, eloquent exposition of all 
forms of social insurance as well as concrete suggestions for the improve- 
ment of social security programs, besed partly upon the Beveridge Plan 
and partly upon conclusions drawn from the writer’s own experience in 
this field. Here we find a terse and simple discussion and explanation of 
the meaning of socialized medicine and a review of all that has been done 
in the field of social security both at home and abroad, with an evaluation 
of the progress made. The conclusions in Part IT are the product of long 
years of experience; Part II, on the other hand, is largely theoretical and 
concerns itself with the implications of international planning for social 
security and world peace. The writer feels that social security can be last- 
ing only when domestic and international plans are correlated. Like most 
writers of today, Mr, Pink is concerned about postwar planning for eco- 
nomic security on a world-wide scale. He feels that the peace of Europe 

- lies in a federation of states and in an economic policy resting upon what 
he terms four pillars of peace, by which he means an international tariff 

“union, loans for food and industry, currency stabilization, and interna- 
tional banking. This is a timely volume of practical interest to the general 
public. The style is fluent and readable and for the political scientist Part 
II is of distinct value as pointing the way to a future broad policy of 
economic stabilization and security —Enizapere A. WEBER. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF POLITICAL 
INTEREST 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS ` 


MULFORD Q. SIBLEY. 
AND 
MARJORIV H. BIBLEY 
Unitersity of IHinois 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC LAW 


Books and Pamphlets 


Aker, Homer Ferris, and Aker, Vanza Nielsen. You and your government, 
Pp. 821. San Francisco: Harr Wagner. 1944. 

American Civil Liberties Union. In defense of our liberties. Pp. 79. N.Y.: Amer. 
Civil Liberties Union. 1944. 

Beard, Charles A., and Others. American government and politics; 9th ed. Pp. 
880. N.Y.: Macmillan. 1944, 

Bing, Gladys. The fraud of taxation. Pp. 80. London: King, Littlewood, & Bing: 
1943. 

Brogan, Dennis W. Government by the people; new ed. Pp. 455. N.Y.: Harper. 
1944. : 
Cohen, Feliz S., ed. Combating totalitatian propaganda; a legal appraisel. Pp. 
93. Wash. (D.C.): Inst. of Living Law, 340 Woodward Bldg. 1944. 

Dunham, Donald. Envoy unextraordinary. Pp. 174. N.Y.: John Day. 1944. 

Frederick, Justus G. The new deal, a people’s capitalism. Pp. 241. N.Y.: Business 
Bourse. 1944. 

Fryer, Ernest David. Titroduetión to income tax. Pp. 95. London: Bir I. Pitman 
and Sons. 1944. : 

Howenstine, Emanuel J. The economics of demobilisation. Pp. 336. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press. 1944, i 

Jamison, J. M. Intergovernmental coöperation in public personnel administra- 
tion in the Los Angeles area. Pp. 107. Los Angeles: Univ. of Cal. Press. 1644. 

Kise, Joseph, and Sjoselius, George B. Minnesota, the state and its government. 
Pp. 186. Moorhead (Minn.): Melberg preas. 1944. 

Labor research association. Monopoly in the United States. Pp. 48. N.Y.: In- 
ternational. 1942. 

Liljegren, K. F. What will congress do when 18,000,000 unemployed ery for 
jobs? Pp. 8. Mimeographed copy. 

Leth, David. The story of Woodrow Wilson. Pp. 32. N.Y.: Woodrow Wilson 
Found. 1944. 

Lydgate, William A. What America thinks. Pp. 175. N.Y.: Crowell. 1944. 

MacDonald, Alexander. Ravolt in paradise; the social revolution in Hawaii 
after Pearl Harbor. Pp. 288. N. Y.: 8. Daye. 1944. 

McGregor, A. Grant. Prosperity, wages, and free enterprise. Pp. 116. London: 
Pitman. 1944, 

Meade, R. D. Judah P. Benjamin: Confederate statesman. Pp. 443. London: 
Oxford. 1944. ‘ 

Moulton, Harold G. The new philosophy of public debt. Pp. 98. Wash. (D.C.): 

Brookings Institution, 1943. 
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Muzzey, David S., and Kraut, John A. America, a world power, 1898-1944, 
Nasmyth, Charles J. A message to congress. What price democracy? Pp. 79. 
Brockton (Mass.): Author. 1943. 
National Research Institute. 17 states say, Repeal the income tax amendment; 
limit U. S. taxes to 25%. Pp. 58. Washington: Author. 1044. 
O’ Rourke, L. J. Your government today and tomorrow. Pp. No. 9. Boston: 
D. C. Heath. 1944. 
Palmer, Robert A. Legal limitations on cotperative progress, Pp. 16. Man- 
chester: Codperative Press, 1947. 
Perry, Jennings. Democracy begins at home; the Tennessee fight on the poll- 
tax. Pp. 280. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1944. 
Pettengill, Samuel Barrett, For Americans only. Pp.,192. N.Y.: Nesterman. 1944. 
Rector, Harvey B. New Deal kangaroo. Pp. 172. Cincinnati (O.): Free Speech 
Pubs. 1944. 
Redlich, Fritz, Essay in American eccnomic history. Pp. 199. N.Y.: G. E. Stechert. 
1944, 
Regional Planning and Development Section, Town Hall, Los Angeles. The need 
for urban redevelopment legislation in California; a report. Pp. 84. Los Angeles: 
- Town Hall. 1944. 
Renegotiation and termination of war contracts, 1942-1944. Pp. 152. Ann Arbor 
(Mich.): Univ. of Mich. Press. 1944. 
Roberts, Warren A. State taxation of metallic deposits. Pp. 414. Cambridge 
(Mass.): Harvard. 1944. 
Ruml, Beardsley, and Sonne, H. Christian. Fiscal and monetary policy. Pp. 42. 
Wash. (D.C.): Natl. Planning Assn. 1944. 
Schmiedeler. Edgar. Sterilization in the United States. Pp. 88. Wash. (D.C.): 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 1943. 
Schrifigiesser, Karl, The gentleman from Massachusetts: Henry Cabot Lodge. . 
Pp. 386. Boston: Little, Brown. 1944. : 
Scott, Wiliam R. Revolt on mount Sirsi; the Puritan retreat from prohibition. 
Pp. 187. Pasadena (Calif.): Logan Printing Co. 1944. 
Shefrey, Stephen. Ah, the navy. Pp. 263. Phila.: Dorrance, 1944. 
Waldman, Louts. Labor lawyer. Pp. 394. N.Y.: Dutton. 1944. 
War Information Office. Report on war and postwar adjustment policies [Baruch 
report]. Pp. 108. Wash. (D.C.) Govt. Ptg. Off. 1944. 
Winfield, Charles H. The grand jury; 8rd ed. Pp. 118. Newark (N.J.): Soney & 
Sage. 1944. 
Wolf, Jack L. The production conference. Pp. 190. Boston: Houghton. 1944. 


Articles 


Administrative Law. Administrative law and the courts. Roscoe Pound. Ad- 
ministrative. law—process versus review. E. Bartlett Prettyman. State Govt. Sept., 
1944, 





. Administrative law—a comparison between the proposed federal and 
Pennsylvania statutes. William M. Hargest. Pa. Bar Assn. Quar. Oct., 1944. 

Bar. Missouri has newest fully-integrated bar. Forrest M. Hemker. Jour. of the 
Am. Judicature Soc. Aug., 1944. 

Budget. The budget as an instrument of legislative control and executive man- 
agement. Harold D. Smith. Pub. Admin. Rev. Summer, 1944. 

Bureaucracy. Bureaucracy self-examined. Marshall E.: Dimock. Pub. Admin. 
Rev. Summer, 1944. 
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Business. Monopoly versus competition; significant trends in patent, anti-trust, _ 
and unfair competition suits. Sergei S. Ziinkoff. Yale Law Jour. June, 1944. 

———. Antitrust enforcement’in the war and postwar period. Wendell Berge. 
Geo. Wash. Law Rev. June, 1944. 
. The development of the pump-priming theory. Clay J. Anderson. Jour. 
of Pol, Economy. June, 1944. 
. Who owns American enterprise? Ernest R. Abrams. Pub. Util. Fort. 
Aug. 31, 1944. 
. Antitrust prosecution of international business. Israel B. Oseas. Cornell 
Law Quar. Sept., 1944. 
. The economics of a free society. Wiliam B. Venton; Fortune. Oct., 














1944, 

———. America’s production outlook. Colston E. Warne. Current Hist. Oct., 
1944. 

Church and State. Foundations for masses should never create trusts. Kenneth 
R. O'Brien. The Jurist. Apr., 1944. 

Citizenship. Revocation of citixenship—“‘denaturalisation. ” Walter Stein. 
Marquette Law Rev. Summer, 1944. 

Civil Liberties. Freedom of thought and religious liberty under the constitution. 
Louis B. Boudin. Lawyers Guild Rev. June-July, 1944.. 
. Danger facing the press. Raymond S. Tompkins. Pub. Util. Fort. Aug. 





` 17, 1944. 

Conscientious Objectors. Conscientious objectors as mental hospital attendants. 
Lowell E. Maechle and H.'H. Gerth. Sociology & Soc. Research. Sept.-Oct., 1944. 

Conscription. Conscription after the war. D. G. Redmond. Current Hist. Oct., 
1944, . ; 
Constitutional and Political History. Voters in blue; the citizen soldiers of the 
civil war. T. Harry Williams. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev. Sept., 1944. 

Constitutional Law. The supreme court and the contract clause: III. Robert L.. 
Hale. Harvard Law Rev. July, 1944. 
. State constitutional law in 1948-44. Jacobus ten Broek and Howard 
Jay Graham, Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Aug., 1944. 

Criminal Law. Criminal procedure under proposed federal rules compared with 
Wisconsin statutes. Brooke Tibbs. Marquette Law Rev. Summer, 1944. - 
. Who reforms the criminal? John F. Perkins. Atlantic. Sept., 1944. 
. The department of justice and the war. James P. McGranery. Pa. Bar | 
Assn. Quar. Oct., 1944. 

Declaratory Judgments. Pennsylvania’s clarifying amendment for declaratory 
judgments. Edwin Borchard. Univ. of Pa. Law Rev. Sept., 1944. 

Demobilization. Federal planning for demobilization during world war I. E. Jay 
Howenstine, Jr. Am. Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. July, 1944. 
. Fitting future veterans into postwar jobs. Guy E. Truock. Pub. Util. 
* Fort. Sept. 14, 1944. 
. The case against big government. Charles Edison. Am. Mercury. Sept.,: 

















1944, 





. Federal programs relating to demobilization, rehabilitation, and re- 
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statement by an accused after being charged with an offence when subsequently 
charged with a major offence. The fingerprinting of suspects. What was the offence? 
Prosecution v. Daniel Duggan. Jour. of Crim. Law. July, 1944." 

. The conspiracy against the English peasantry, II. Francis Neilson. 
Am. Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. July, 1944. 

-~ The Fabian society. Margaret Cole. Pol. Quar. July-Sept., 1944. -: 

. Postwar machinery of government: V, Delegated legislation. D. W. 
Sri VL Regional administration. P. Asela Jones. Pol. Quar. July-Sept., 


























. The Englishman meets the negro. George W. Goodman. Common 
Ground. Anturan, 1944. 

. British government’s dopisne policy. Proposed national health 
service in Great Britain. Hours of work and productivity in British war factories. 
Productivity in the British beating industry. Mo. Labor Rev. Aug., Sept., 
Oct., 1944. 





WA retrospective view of the bank charter act of 1844. P. Barrett Whale. 
Economics. Aug., 1944. 
. The Englishman and his history. Str Cyril Norwood, Fortnightly. Aug., 








1944. . 
" ..——. Liberalism in foreign policy. Gilbert Murray. The evils of combines, 
cartels, and monopolies. J. E. Emlyn-Jones. Demobilisation and the small trader. 
- Donald W: Wade. Search for a slogan. G. D. Copland. Sir Murdoch MacDonald’s 
proposals for arable farming. H. D. Walston. Monopolies ard the community. John 
Wythe. Liberal Mag. Aug., 1944. 
. On conservative policy. Sir Frederick Sykes. - A plan for the colonies. 
Robert. Btohen. On foreign affairs, Richard Fielden.: Employment policy. Kenneth 
Pickthorn. Nat. Rev. Aug., 1944. 
. Statutory wage regulations. The forty-hour week. One union for miners, 
Surface coal mining. Labour. Sept., 1944. 
. The British origin of judicial review of legislation. Dudley 0. McGouney. 
Univ. of Pa. Law Rev. Sept., 1944, 
. Developments in welfare work for British seamen. R. J. P. Martished. 
Int. Labour Rev. Sept., 1944. 
+ Beveridge’s new plan for full employment. Honor’ Balfour. Free World. 

















" Oct. 1944. 





. The Catholios of Great Britain. Arnold Lunn. Atlantic. Oct., 1944. s 
Greece. Greece on the road to unity. Basil Viavianos. Free World. Oct., 1944, 
Indià.- Merger of Indian states. Editors. Distribution of legislative powers in 

India. Rao Saheb M. K. Nambyar. Fed. Law Jour. Feb., Apr., May, June, 1944. 
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. Educational reconstruction in India. John Sargent. If Britain quit India? 
Str Alfred Watson. The Indian judicial system; some suggested reforms. Sir John 
Beaumont, Resettlement.of soldiers. Sir Firozkham Noon. Asiatic Rev. July, 1944. 
. The Gandhi-Jinnah meeting in India. Symposium. Amerasia. Oct. 6, 





1944. 
Italy. The new dawn in Italy. Angelo Crespi. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1944. 
. Italians and fascism, Pfc. and'Nicola' Chiaromonte. Politics. Sept., 





1944. 





. Democracy and nstional rehabilitation for Italy. Edward D. Kleinterer. 
New: Europe. Oct., 1944, 


1944. 
——, The mikado must go. Sun Fo: For. Affairs. Oct., 1944. 


British Malaya. Labor conditions in British Malaya. M. M cad Smith. Mo. takor : 


Rey. Aug., 1944. 

Mexico. Jailbirds with a chance. George Waller, Jr. Inter-American. Oct., 1944. 

Newfoundland. The Newfoundland constitution. Editors. Fed. Law Jour. Mar., 
1944, 

New Zealand. New Zealand population. Horace Belshaw. Far Eastern Survey. 
Oct. 4, 1944. 

Norway. Labor conditions in Norway. John P. Umbach and James R. Mock. 
Mo. Labor Rev. Sept., 1944. 

Palestine. Socio-economic relations of Arabs and Jews in Palestine. Bernard D. 
Weinryb. Contemp. Jewish Record. Aug., 1944. 

Rumania. Exit Rumania. Charlotte E. Braun. Current Hist. Oct., 1944. 

Russia. A business view qf Russia. Eric Johnston. Nation’s Business, Oct., 
1944. 

South Africa. A note on South African income and war expenditure. Bull. of Int. 
News. Aug. 5, 1944. 

Sweden. Swedish’ housing policy i in wartime. Alf Johansson. Int. Lahour Rev. 
Sept., 1944. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Books and Pamphlets 


Adee Bar Assoc. Journal. The international law of the future; postulates, 


principles, and proposals. Pp. 184. Chicago: Amer. Bar. Assoc. Jour. 1944. 
Bratlaford, Henry N. Our settlement with Germany. Pp. 160. N.Y.: John Day. 
‘1944. i 


Brandi, Karl. The Chicago council on foreign relations presents Feeding the 


world. Pp. 15. Chicago: Lecture reporting service. 1944. 
Browder, Earl. The road ahead to victory and lasting peace. Pp. 39. N.Y.: 
` Workers Lib. 1944. 


Carr, William G., ed. International frontiers in education. Pp. 180. (Annala - 


Am: Acad. Pol, and Sac. Sci., Sept., 1944). Phila.: Am. Acad. Pol. and Soo. Sci. 

Corcoran, Charles A. Economic justice, prime essential to lasting peace. Pp. 77. 
N.Y.: Ready Reference. 1944. 
` Edwards, B., and Ridley, A. E. United Socialist states of Europe. Pp. 112. 
London: National Labour Press, 1944. : 

Hanson, Haldore. The cultural-coðperation problem, 1988-1943. Pp. 73. Wash. 
(D.C.): Govt. Ptg. Off. 1944. 

Hermens, Ferdinand A. The tyrante’ war and the peoplés’ peace. Pp. 262. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 1944. 


Japan. Candidates for Japan’s s postwar leadership, Symposium. Peers Aug., . 
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_ Hicks, Charles R. Japan’s entry into the war, 1914. Pp. 8, Reno (Nev.): Univ. 
of Nev. Press. 1944. 
Hunt, Erling M., ed. Citizens for a new world; fourteenth yearbook. Pp. 194. 
Wash. (D.C.): Natl. Council for Social Studies. 1944. 
International currency experience; lessons of the inter-war period. Pp. 402. N.Y.: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 1944 . 
International Labor Conference. Social policy in dependent territories. Pp. 191. 
Montreal: Internatl. Labour Off. 1944. 
Kagawa, Toyohiko. Proposals for world peace based on international coupons: 
tion. Pp. 8. Author. 1937. 
Kandel, I. L. Intellectual codperation: national and international. Pp. 87. N.Y.: : 
Bur. of Pubs., Teachers Coll. 1944. 
Keough, Robert Clark. Democracy’s world, Pp. 72. Boston: Meador. 1944. 
Mook, Hubertus Johannes van. The Netherlands Indies and Japan; their rels- 
tions, 1940—41. Pp. 114. London: Allen and Unwin. 1944. 
Moulton, Harold G., and Marlio, Louis. The control of Germany and Japan. 
Pp. 116. Wash. (D.C.): Brookings Institution. 1944. 
Padley, W. E. The economic problem of the peace. Pp. 164. London: V. Gal- 
lance. 1944. 
Palmer, Frederick. It can be dons this time. Pp. 807. N.Y.: Soribner. 1944. 
Snow, Edgar. People on our side. Pp. 336. N.Y.: Random, 1944. 
Sun Yat-sen. The international development of China. Pp. 176. Forest Hills 
(N.Y.): Transatlantic Arts. 1944. 
Tobin, Richard L. Invasion journal. Pp. 223. N.Y.: Dutton. 1944. 
Whitaker, Arthur P., ed. Inter-American affairs, 1948; an annual survey. Pp. 
287. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 1944. i 
Wurtele, Alan R. Continentalism—for enduring peace. Pp. 234.. New Orleans: 
Pelican. 1944. 
Articles 0 
Alien Enemies. Recent developments in the treatment of civilian alien enemies. 
Robert R. Nieson. Am. Jour. of Int. Law. July, 1944. 
Argentina: Why Argentina ig neutral. Feliz J. Weil. Common Sense. Aug., 
1944. 
Austria. Austrians are different. Alfred Polgar. Am. Mercury. July, 1944. 
. The Austrian question at the turn of the twentieth century. Irwin 
Abrams. Jour. of Cent. Eur. Affairs. July, 1944. 
China. Foundations of friendship between the Chinese and American peoples. 
Hu Shih, Soc. Service Rev. June, 1944. 
. Our last chance in China. Pearl S. Buck. Common Sense. Aug., 1944. 
Colombia. No carpetbaggers for Colombia. Enrique Santos. Inter-American. 
Sept., 1944. 
Colonies. Revolution in the colonies. Donald la Univ. of Toronto Quar. 
July, 1944. 
Cuba. Propaganda free-for-all. R. Hart Phillips. Inter-American. Sept., 1944. 
Finland. The tragic case of Finland. William Henry Chamberlain. Am. Mercury. 
July, 1944. 
Geopolitics. World-island and heartland; the strategical theories of Sir Halford 
. J. Mackinder, Francis H. Herrick. So. Atlan. Quar. July, 1944.. 
Germany. The option clause in the Reich’s treaties of the transfer of population. 
Joseph B. Schlechtmann. Am. Jour. of Int. Law. July, 1944. . 
. The problem of Germans abroad. Edgar Stern-Rubarth. Contemp. Rev. 











July, 1944. 
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——r, A future for Germany. Sidney B. Fay. Current Hist. Sept., 1944. 
Greece. The future of Greece. Thomas Anthem. Contemp. Rev. July, 1944. 
India. India and a regional council for the tropical far east. J. S. Furnivald, 
Asiatic Rev. July, 1944. 
International Conferences. Bretton Woods monetary conference. Foreign Policy 
Reports, Sept. 1, 1944. 
. Discussion on Sir John Russell’s lectara, “the Hot Springs resolutions.” 
Asiatic’ Rev. J uly, 1944. 
. Bretton Woods and after. Aleadg Comstock. Current Hist. Sept., 1944. 
. Postscript on Bretton Woods. Fortune. Sept., 1944. 
————. Dumbarton Oaks—and after? Symposium. Free World. Oot., 1944. 
———. The Dumbarton Oaks conference. Sidney B. Fay. Current Hist. Oct., 
. 1944, 
International Labor Office. New. international labour charter. Labour. July, 
1944, 














. Constitutional development of the I. L.-O. as affected by the recent 
international labor conference. Smith Simpson. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Aug., 1944. 
. What is the ILO? Fortune. Sept., 1944. 

International Law. War crimes—political offences. Manfred Lachs. Juridical 
Rev. Apr., 1944. 
. Recognition of states in international law. H. Lauterpacht. Yale Law 
Jour. June, 1944. 
. The international law E the future. H. H. H. Temple Univ, Law 
Quar. June, 1944. 
. Municipal property under belligerent occupation. William M. Franklin, 
Am. Jour. of Int. Law. July, 1944. 
. International law and society. Georg Schwarzenberger. Va. Quar. Rev. 
sa ai 1944: 
. International justice according to law. Joseph W.. Henderson. Am. Bar 
Assn. Jour. Aug., 1944. 
. Bankruptcy treaties. Kurt H. _Nadelmiann. Univ. of Pa. Law Rev. 








t 

















Bept., 1944. 





. Global war and the law of nations. Gerhari H usserl, Va. Law Rev. Sept., 
1944. 

- International Trade aia Finance. The future of air transport. Sir Frederick 
Sykes. Nat. Rev. July, 1944. 
. International commodity arrangements. John D. Black and Stanley S. 
Tsou. Quar. Jour. of Econ. Aug., 1944. 
. The joint statement by experts on the establishment of an international 
monetary fund. E. Victor Morgan. Economica, Aug., 1944. . 
. The outlook for Latin America. Henry C. Wallich. Harvard Bus. Rev. 
Autumn, 1944. 
. The U. 8. holds the cards. Henry C. Simons. Oil; the first agreement. 
Fortune. Sept., Oot., 1944. 
. Selling to Latin America. Robert H. Otto. New directions for postwar 
trade. Howard J. Trueblood. Inter-American. Sept., Oct., 1944. 
. Our international money’s worth. Bernard B. Smith. Harper's. Oct., 




















1944. 





. International monetary plans; after Bretton Woods. John H. Williams. 
For. Affairs. Oct., 1944. 
„Iran. Iran and Britain. Ikbal. Ali Shah. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1944. 


` 
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Tiy: The frontiers of Italy. Gaetano Salvemini. For. Affairs. Oct., 1944. 

Japan. Japan and western Europe. Franz Oppenheimer. Am, Jour. of Econ. & 
Sociol. July, 1944. - 
. Japan prepares for peace offensive. T. A. Bisson. Far Eastern Survey. 
Aug. 9, 1944. 
. Watch Japanese air power. Alerander Kiralfy. For.-Affairs. Oct., 1944. 

Labor. The significance. of full employment policy; IL, international implica- 
tions. A. J. B. Bull. of Int. News. Aug. 19, 1944. 

Mexico. Mexican opinion of us, Joseph S. Werlin. So. Atlan. Quar. July, 1944. 

Minorities. The exohange of minorities and transfers of papules ane in Europe 
since 1919. II. J. R. Bull. of Int. News. Aug. 19, 1944. 

Palestine. The much promised land. Fortune. Oct., 1944. à 

Peace Problems. Technological unemployment and the peace, Jane Grevarts 
and John Perry. Jour. of Legal & Pol. Sociol. Apr., 1944. 
. Were we unfair to Germany last time? F. R. Flournoy. So. Atlan. Quar. 











July, 1944. 





. What can be done with a defeated Japan? Correspondent from Japan. 

Dublin Rev. July, 1944. 

. A practical program for a just peace. Francis Neilson. Am. Jour. of 

Econ, & Sociol July, 1944. 

. War materials and the planning of oaoa: Alfred Plummer. Pol. Quar. 

July-Sept., 1944. 

. The flint pierced. Alan Gibson. What shall we do with a drunken nation? 
D.C. Willock. Liberal Mag. Aug., 1944. A 

i . Foreign affairs. Gearge Glasgow. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1944. 

———. The fate of East Prussia. H. N. Brailsford. The condition of Europe. 
Friiz Sternberg. Plan for German education. Walter Macdonald. Common Sense. 
Aug., Sept., 1044. 

. Peace and plenty. G. W. Moffatt and J. W. Watson. Can. Forum. Sept., 

















1944, 





. Another-black record. Lord Vanstttart. Governments vs. peoples. Wil- 
liam Gilles. German diagnosis. Richard M. Brickner. The trouble is with the 
‘German people. M. Van Blankenstein. The responsibility of German democracy. 

. Walter Loeb. New Europe. Oct., 1944. 

Refugees. The German exiles and the “German problem.” Kuri Grossman and 
Hans Jacob. Jour. of Cent. Eur. Affairs. July, 1944. 
. Unpromised land. I. N. Steinberg. Contemp. Jewish Record. Aug., . 





1944. 

Regions. The Baltic provinces; some historic aspects and perspectives. Hans 
Rothfels, Jour, of Cent. Eur. Affairs. July, 1944. 
. Some aspects of European reconstruction. Richard Redler. Univ. of 
Toronto Quar. July, 1944. 
. New lines in far eastern diplomacy. H. V. Straelen. Dublin Rev. July, 














1944. 
. The Arabs and the war. Mark Krug. Chicago Jewish Forum. Sum- 
mer, 1944. ; 
. Revolution in the Pacific. Bernard Brodis. Va. Quar. Rev. Autumn, 
1944. 


-———. The explosive middle east. Fortune. Sept., 1944. 
———. Half of one world. Joseph M. Jones. Fortune. Oct., 1944, 
. South American “neutral.” Celeste Horne. Current Hist. Oct., 1944. 
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. The great powers and Europe. Peter Drucker. Harper’s. Oct., 1944. 
. From slavery to slavery: central Europe, past and future. J. P. Wide. 
" Catholic World. Oct., 1944. 
Romania. Prodigal Romania returns to her old allies. Charles Davila. Free World. 
Oct., 1944. 
Russia. Legal and economic factors affecting Soviet Russia’s foreign policy, I. . 
Charles Prince. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Aug., 1944. 
Spain. The third Spanish republic. José Bergamin. For. Affairs. Oct., 1944. 
Switzerland. The European importance of Switzerland. B. de Sevin. Contemp. 
Rev. July, 1944. 
Transportation and Communication. The Danube; river of destiny. Lilian Gray. 
Contemp. Rev. July, 1944. 
. Civil air transport. W. Arnold-Forster. Pol. Quar. July-Sept., 1944. 
. International air transport. S. G. Cameron. Can. Forum. Oot., 1944. 
United Nations. Jurisdiction over members of allied forces in Egypt. Jasper Y. 
Brinton, Am. Jour. of Int, Law. July, 1944. 
. United nations—till peace do us part? Norman Angell. Free World. 














Oct., 1944. 

U.N.RR.A. Relief and rehabilitation in China. Eugene Staley. Far Eastern. 
Survey. Oct. 4, 1944. ; 

World Organization, World planning; what is involved? J. O. Hertzler. Jour. of 
Legal & Political Sociol. Apr., 1944, ` 
. The statute of the permanent court of international justice. Jan Hostie. 
Am. Jour. of Int. Law. July, 1944. ; 
. “National sovereignty and international organisation.” John K. 
` Ruckelshaus. Am. Bar Assn. Jour. Aug., 1944, 

———. U. 8. plans for world organization. Vera Micheles Dean. Foreign Policy 
Reports. Aug. 15,1944. . 
. Building the world brain. Oliver. L. Reiser. Free World. Oct., 1944. 

World War I. July, 1914; thirty years after. Bernadotie E. Schmitt. Jour. of Mod. 
Hist. Sept., 1944, 

World War II. The responsibility for the war. Camille Huysmaus. Germany's 
two world wars. Edmond Vermeil. New Europe. Oct., 1944. : 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Books and Pamphlets 


Angulo y Pérez, Andrés, Curso de historia de las instituciones locales de Cuba. 
Habana: Oultural. 1948. 

Boardman, Philip. Patrick Geddes, maker of the future. Pp. 519. Chapel Hill 
(N.C.): Univ. of N.C. Press. 1944. 

Leipziger, Hugo. The architectonic city in the Americas.. Pp. 156. Austin (Tex.): 
Univ. of Tex. Press. 1944. 

Liberal national inquiry into postwar problems. Local government and its future. 
Pp. 19. London: The Liberal National Council. 1944. 

Marshall, Bernice Schultz. Running Nassau county. Pp. 46. Hempstead (N.Y.): 
Hempstead Sentinel. 1944. 

Sharp, Agnes Arminda. A dynamic era | of court psychiatry, 1914-1044, Pp. 149. 
Chicago: daii Institute of the Municipal Court of Chicago. 1944, i 


Articles 


Astoria. Astoria is laboratory for local government. Merle Chessman. Western 
City. oh 1044. 
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County Government. Rural county can be efficient.. R. R. Rennes. By their own 
bootstraps, II. Wiliam M. Tugman. Nat. Mun, Rev. Oot., 1944. * 

Finance. Bonding experience in San Francisco. John M. Selig. Western City. 
Aug., 1944, 

aby Financial administration in small cities. Wiliam H. Sherman. Pub. 


. Management. Sept., 1944. 


-———, Prospecta for municipal revenue after the war. Harold Henderson. 
‘Minn. Mun. Sept., 1944. . 

Health. Relationship of the U. 8. public health service and American munici- 
palities. Thomas Parran. Some falacious ideas concerning community sanitation. 
F. B. Welch. The Municipality. Sept., Oct., 1944. - 

. Rheumatic fever in Cincinnati i in relation to rentals, crowding, density 
of population, and negroes, Arnold G. Wedum. Am. Jour. of Pub. Health. Oct., 
1944. - a i i : 

Housing. Management of public war housing in the Hampton Roads ares. 
Oliver C. Winston. Engineers,’ contractors, and subcontractors on federal housing 
projecta in the Hampton Roads area. Va. Mun. Rev. Aug., 1944. 

Improvements. The Berlin long-range program of capital apoye ED J. J. 
Williams. The Municipality. Sept., 1944. 
> Insurance. Insurance coverage for city employees. J. P. Gibbs. Tex. Munici- 
palities. July, 1944. 

. Green Bay procedure on municipal i insurance. John Tease. The Munici- 
pality. Sept., 1944.. 

; Local Government Abroad. The trend of local government. Ewart G. Culpin. 
` Fortnightly. Aug., 1944. 

. The wartime picture in an Eogh city. Arthur: Massey. Am A of 
Pub. Health. Sept., 1944. 

Planning. ‘The technique of urban fedevelooniant, I. Arthur C. Holden. Jour. 
of Land & Pub. Util. Econ. May, 1944. - 

———. Community planning in north Alabama. W. O. Dobbina, Jr. and R. F. 
Leonard. Pub. Admin. Rev. Summer, 1944. 

. Postwar electrical system planning. Dexter C. Kinney. Tex. Municipal- 
ities. Sept., 1944. . 

. Anew start for the cities. Guy Greer. Fortune. Sept., 1944. 

. Milwaukee’s six-year program. John L. Bohn. The Municipality. Oct., 




















1944. 

Police. Postwar planning for police administration. J. M. Leonard. Pub. Manage- 
ment. Sept.; 1944. 

Purchasing. Municipal purchasing now and later. Harry L. Davisson. Western 
_ City. Sept., 1944. 

Race Relations. The outlook for racial minorities in Rockford. Russell W. 
Lambert. Tl. Mun. Rey. Aug., 1944. : 

Special Districts. How to set up ntility distrita. John Bauer. Nat. Mun. Rev. 
Oct., 1944. ` 

State Control. State supervision of fai EEEE in Minnesota. Edward W. 
_ Weidner, Pub. Admin. Rev. Summer, 1944. 

Taxation. Privilege tax needed to meet local costs. Henry ares The Munici- 
pality. Bept., 1944, 
. Philadelphia tax in fifth yei: Robert J. Patterson. Nat. Mun. Rev. Oct., > 





1944. He 
Transportation. Seattle converts from rail to rubber. Wm. S. Devin. Western 
City. Sept., 1944. 


A~ 
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Waste Disposal. Industrial waste disposal. W. T. Knowlton. Western City. 
Aug., 1944, 
POLITICAL AND LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Ancel, Jacques. Géopolitique. Pp. 120. Paris: Delagrave. 1938. 

Bautista Adame, Enrique. Democracia y dictadura como formas de estado. Pp. 
93. Mexico: 1943. 

Bentley, Eric R. A century of hero-worship. Pp. 307. Phila: Lippincott. 1944. 

Benton. Wilbur C. Socialism, the main points. Pp. 32. Chicago: 194?. 

Berdyaev, Nikolat A. Slavery and freedom; tr. from the Russian. Pp. 271. N.Y.: 
Scribner. 1944. : 

Bodein, Vernon P. The social gospel of Walter Rauschenbusch and its relation 
to religious education. Pp. 177. New Haven (Conn.): Yale. 1944. 

Brain, Walter Russell. Man, society, and religion, an essay in bridge-building. 
Pp. 77. London: Allen and Unwin. 1944. 

Calhoun, Donald W. Conscription and the four freedoms. Pp. 10. N.Y.: War 
Resisters League. 1944. 

Cave, Sydney. Christian estimate of man. Pp. 235. London: Duckworth. 1044. 

Gandhi, Mohandas K. The doctrine of the sword, the law of suffering, modern 
politics. Pp. 8. London: Peace Pledge Union. 1948. 

Gignoux, Claude J. La crise du capitalisme au XX? siècle. Pp. 293. Paris: Société 
d'éditions économiques et sociales. 1943. 

Gordon, Manya. How to tell progress from reaction; roads to industrial democ- 
racy. Pp. 320. New York: Dutton. 1944. 

Hawtrey, Ralph G. Economic destiny. Pp. 388. London: Longmans, Green. 
1944. 

Hofstadter, Richard. Social Darwinism in American thought, 1860-1915. Pp. 
199. Phila.: Univ. of Pa. Press. 1944. 

Hopper, Stanley R. The crisis of faith. Pp. 828. Nashville (Tenn.): Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. 1944. 

Johnson, Hewlett. Socialism and the individual. Pp. 52. Toronto: Progress Books. 
1944, 

Journa, Charles. Vues chrétiennes sur la politique. Pp. 170. Montreal: Beau- 
chemin. 1942, : 

Kaufman, Feliz. Methodology of the social sciences. Pp. 272. N.Y.: Oxford. 
1044, 

Macmurray, J. Idealism against religion. Pp. 24. London: Lindsey. 1944. 

Papers in legal philosophy. Pp. 28. Washington: Am. Catholic Philosophical 
Assn. 1944. 

Paullin, Theodore. Introduction to non-violence. Pp. 58. Phila.: Pacifist Research 
Bur. 1944. 

Sousa Lette, Antonio F. L. de. Compêndio de economia politica. Pp. 399. Lisboa: 
Oficinas gráficas, da Emprésa nacional de publicidade. 1942. 

Stapledon, Sir Reginald G. Disraeli and the new age. Pp. 177. Forest Hills (N.Y.): 
Transatlantic Arts. 1944. 

Sun Tzu. Principles of war. New trans. Pp. 78. London: Kegan Paul. 1944. 

Tolstoi, Lev RAE Letter to a Hindu. Pp. 11. London: Peace Pledge 
Union. 1943. 

Trotski, Lev. Their orak and c ours. Pp. 48. N.Y.: Pioneer. 1942. 

Varga, Eugen. 20 jahre kapitalismus und sosialismus. Pp. 240. Moskau: Ver- 
lag für fremd sprachige literatur. 1938. 


+ 
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Videla, Mario. L. El pensamuento económico social y las transformaciones del 
derecho. Pp. 71. Santiago de Chile: Falleres gráficos “San Francisco.” 1942. 
` . Watson, David Meredith Seares. Science and government. Pp. 26. Newcastle 
upon Tyne: King’s College. 1942. 

Zuleta, Celso T. El estado y sus funciones según la doctrina colectivista. Pp. 30. 
Lima: E. Rossy. 1910. 

Articles 

Chinese Thought. The mistake of Chins. George Peel. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 
1944. ' 

Calvin. Calvin’s epistemology. Arthur C. Cochrane.. Univ. of Toronto Press. 
July, 1044. 

Church and State. Church’ and state A. J. Maskréger. So. African Law. Jour. 
May, 1044. . 

‘Dante. Dante—his friends and enemies—IT. Barbara B. Carter. Dublin Rev. 
July, 1944. 

Democracy. Government and intelligence. Charles E. Merriam. Ethics. July, 
1944. 





. Democracy’s test by war—and peace, Thomas H. Eliot. Va. Quar. : 
Rev. Autumn, 1944, 

Ethical Theory. Faith and reason in double harness. C. H. Waddington. Free 
World. Oct., 1944. 

Hebrew Thought. Freedom from want in Hebriac tradition. Trude Weiss- 
Rosmarin. Chicago Jewish Forum. Fall, 1944. 

Hooker. Richard Hooker and the Anglo-Saxon ideal. John S. Marshall. Sewanee 
Rev. Summer, 1944. 

Human Nature. What is man? Gustav E. Mueller. Philosophical Rev. Sept., 1044, 

J. Allen Smith. J. Allen Smith; the reformer and his dilemma. Eric F. Goldman. 
Pacific Northwest Quar. July, 1944. 

Jurisprudence. The origin and development of canon law. William R. O'Connor. 
The fundamental principles of the philosophy of canon law. Willibald Plöchl. Gen- 
eral norms of canon law as- found in the first book of the code. Francis J. Murphy. 
Persons and juridical personalities in canon law. Eugene A. Dooley. Juridical in- 
stitutions in the canon and the common law. Brendan F. Brown. The Jurist. Jan., 
July, 1944. 

. Pollock and Lorimer. D. P. Heatley. Juridicial Rev. Apr., 1944. 

——. The nature of law as a process of social control. Paul W. Tappan. 

Jour. of Legal & Pol. Sociol. Apr., 1944. 
. The religious inspiration of Massachusetts law. John J. Wright. Law 
Society Tour: May, 1944. 
—, The interaction of Roman and Anglo-Saxon law. Robert W. Lee. The 
definition of law. G. Wille. So. African Law Jour. May, 1944. 
. Justinian’s corpus juris civilis. Quirimus Breen. A brief history of mar- 
riage and divorce. Karl M. Rodman. Ore. Law Rev. June, 1944. 
. The province ‘of jurisprudence redetermined. Julius Stone. Mod. Law 
Rev. July, 1944. 
Kierkegaard. Kierkegaard and the levels of existence. Reid MacCallum.. Univ. 
of Toronto Quar. Apr., 1944. 
‘Liberalism. Dependence and civil rights. C. Gordon Post. Jour. of Legal & Pol. 
Sociol. Apr., 1944. 
. Correlates of politico-economic 'liberalism-conservatism. W. A. Kerr. 
Jour. of Boo. Psychology. Aug., 1944. 
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. Liberalism in crisis. Pendleton Herring Can. Jour. of Econ. & Po! 
Aug., 1944. 





- On rereading Gibbon. William Henry Chamberlain. Atlantic. 
1944. . 
Liberty. The promise of America, Russell Davenport. Am. Mercury. | 
1944. 
Methodology. The relations between science and philosophy. C. D. H 
Philosophy. July, 1944. 
. The poverty of historicism, IT. Karl Popper. Economica. Aug., 19 
- The nature and function of the social sciences. R. A. Me Kay. 
Jour. of Econ. & Pol. Sci. Aug., 1944. ; 
. Politics and ethics. John H. Hallowell. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Aug., 
———. Science and social wisdom. Samuel Brody. Scientific Mo. Bept., 
Militarism. Vansittart. Carl Grabo. Chicago Jewish Forum. Summer, 194 
. War as an institution: (1), on the psychology of killing. Dwtght i 
donald. (2), The esthetics of bombing. Bernard Lemann. Politics. Sept., Oct., 
Nationalism. Concerning minorities. Hannah Arendt. Contemp. Jewish Re 
`- Aug., 1944. 

















, . Nationalism and civilisation Hilda D. Oakley, Contemp. Rev. 

1944. 

Nazism. The literary revolt against nasism. Francia S. Campbell. Catholic V 
Sept., 1944. 

Pareto. Pareto on population, I. Joseph J. Spenge, Quar. Jour. of Econ. 
1944, 

Planning. Planning in mass society and in differentiated society. Paul Mea 
Control and accountability in a planned economy. Wilbert E. Moore. Differe: 
proaches to the problem of economic planning. Jean Weiller. Social reconstrt 
through national and international planning. Jean eg: Jour. of Legal d 
Bociol. Apr., 1944. 

Tafornintion policy and democratic social planini: E. L Belisle 
Jour. of Econ. & Sociol. July, 1944. |. 

Political Process. Discussion and resolution in political conflicts. Richar: 
Keon. Ethics. July, 1944. 

Propaganda. Propaganda; past and present, Luther and Hitler. Michael 
Catholic World. Sept., 1944. 

Public Opinion. Publio opinion. G. Leibholz. Fortnightly. Aug., 1944. . 

Racism. The great Aryan myth. Knight Dunlap. Scientific Mo. Oct., 1944 
. The truth about race. Henry Pratt Fairchild, Harper’s, Oct., 1944 

Religion. Social conscience and the bible. Louts Wallis, Am. Jour. of Ee 

_ Sociol, July, 1944. 
. Religion and government. Armstead Brown. Ala. Lawyer. July, 
. American war policies and Catholic traditions. Aue J. App. Ca 
World, Oct., 1844. 
í Research. Research in political theory: a symposium. Francis G. Wilson, 
jamin F. Wright, Ernest S. Griffith, and Erie Voegelin. Am. Pol. Sci. Rey. Aug., 1{ 

' Schweitzer. ‘Albert Topweer his work and hig philosophy. Vincent T: 
Dublin Rev. July, 1944. 

Social Psychology. Behavior i in extreme ätustiona; Bruno Bettelheim. Po 
Aug., 1944. 5 

Spengler. Oswald Spengler, Franz Borkeman. Dublin Rev. July, 1944. 

State and Economic Order. Industry and government control. Alfred W1 
worth. Contemp. Rey. Aug., 1944. - 





, 
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Technology. The tyranny of the clock. George Woodcock. Politics. Oct., 1044. 
Weber. Class, status, party. Maz Weber. Politics. Oct., 1944. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Books and Pamphlets 
(A) Non-fiction 

Barker, Edward. An inquiry into the causes of poverty and crime, with a pro- 
posed solution. Pp. 78. Indianapolis (Ind.): 1948. 

Briefs, Goetz A. Le prolétariat industriel. Pp. 302. Paris: Desclée, de Brouwer 
et cie, 1936. 

Brodie, Bernard, A guide to naval strategy. Pp. 326. Princeton (N.J.): Princeton 
Univ. Press. 1944. 

Bruman, A. J. Resettlement, an aid to durable peace. Pp. 39. N.Y.: Refugee 
Economic Corp. 1943. - 

Coates, Albert. The story of the institute of government. Pp. 76. Chapel Hill 
(N.C.): Univ. of N.C. Press. 1944. 

Curti, M. E., and Coz, .La Wanda Fenlason. Introduction to America. Pp. 79. 
Wash. (D.C.): Govt. Ptg. Off. 1944, 

Dollard, John, and Others. Frustration and aggression. Pp. 150. London: K. Paul, 
Trench, Trubner. 1944. 

Frank, Waldo D. The Jew in our day. Pp. 207. N.Y.: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
1944. 

Joad, C. E. M. The adventures of the young soldier in search of the better world. 
Pp. 154. N.Y.: Arco Pub. Co. 1944. . 

Korngold, Ralph. Citizen Toussaint. Pp. 375. Boston: Little, Brown. 1944. 

Lofquist, Henry V. An uncommon commonplace. Pp. 140. Brookhaven (Miss.): 
Author. 1944, . 

Sand, René. L'économie humaine. Pp. 126. Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France. 1942. g 

Weigert, Hans Werner, and Stefansson, Vilhjahuur, eds. Compass of the world; 
a symposium on political geography. Pp. 466. New York: Macmillan. 1944. g 


(B) Fiction: 

Blakemore, Howard. Special detail. Pp. 367. Phila.: Dorrance. 1944, 

Colin, Galen C. Maverick renegade. Pp. 256. N.Y.: Phoenix Press. 1944. 

De Vries, Peter. Angels can’t do better. Pp. 181. Forest Hills (N.Y.): Trans- 
atlantic Arts. 1944. 

Fast, Howard M. Freedom Road. Pp. 271. N.Y.: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 1944. 

Hoellering, Franz. Furlough. Pp. 251. N.Y.: Viking. 1944. 

Huzley, Aldous L. Time must have a stop. Pp. 311. N.Y.: Harper. 1944. 

Liebeler, Jean M. You, the jury. Pp. 306. N.Y.: Farrar & Rinehart. 1944. 

Strunsky, Simeon. No mean city. Pp. 285. Garden City. (N.Y.): Blue Ribbon 
Bks. 1944. 


' 


Articles 
' Canon Law. Matrimonial laws of the Catholic eastern churches. Stephen C. 

Gulovich. Marriage, divorce, and annulments. James P. Kelly. The Jurist. Apr., 
1944. 

Morals and Manners. Morals; aspects and prospects. William C. Headrick. 
Current Hist. Sept., 1944. 

Satire. Mr. Moscowitz comes to St. Perkingrad. “Blangus.” Politics. Aug., 
1944. 

Sex. The homosexual in society. Robert Duncan. Polities. Aug. si 1944. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


MILES 0. PRICE 
Law Library, Columbia University 


AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES l 
Civil Service Commission 


Efficiency rating manual, effective Jan. 1, 1944; amended to Mar. 15, 1044. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 19 p. 10 ¢. 
Federal jobs outside the continental United States. Washington: Govt. ES Of., 

” 1944. 24 p. 


Commerce Department 


Census bureau. County ETE 1942, pompenaium: Washington: Govt. Pig 
Of., 1944. 490 p. $1.00. 





employment survey, is a processed quarterly periodical. It gives statistics not only 
of federal employment, but for state and smaller units. 

State finances, v. 3, Statistical compendium. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 

- 1944. 63 p. 20 f- 





Congress 
House of representatives. Regulations of legislatures: of certain states prescribing 
congressional districts in accordance with apportionment act of Congress based 
upon census of 1930; comp. by H. Newlin Megill. Rev. ed. corrected to Aug. 17, 
1944. Washington: Govt. Ptg. OF., 1944. 49 p. il. 

Executive agencies, Special commiites to investigate... . Hearings, 78th 

Cong., 1st and 2d Sess., pursuant to H. Res. 102... pt. 2, 2329-2307 p. Wash- 

ington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. $1.50. Pt. 3: 2399-2439 p. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 

Of., 1944. 10 ¢. . 

6th intermediate report ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 16 p. 

` (H. rp. 1797, 78th Cong., 2d Seas.). i 

Labor committee. To prohibit discrimination in employment, hearings, 

78th Cong., 2d Bess., on H.R. 3986, H.R. 4004, and H.R. 4005, bills to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry ...v. 1, 269 p. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 30¢. 
- Reduction of non-essential federal expenditures, Joint Commities. Government 
corporations. Reduction of non-essential federal expenditures, additional report 
pursuant to sec. 601 of revenue act of 1941... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 
1944. 52 p. (8. Doo, 227, 78th Cong., 2d Sess., Submitted by Mr. Byrd.) 
Senate. Manual explanatory of privileges, rights, and .benefits provided for all 
persons who are, or have been, members of armed forces of United States and of - 
those dependent upon them... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 221 p. 
(8. Doe. 152, 78th Cong., 2d Seas.) 25¢. : 

Presidential, Vicé presidential, and Senatorial campaign expenditures, ` 

1944, Special committee to investigate, Hearings, 78th Cong., 2d Sess., pursuant to 

8. Res. 263: ‘testimony of Sidney Hillman, chairman of C.I.O. Political Action 

Committee.’ Washington: Govt. Ptg. OF., 1944. 58 p. 10¢. 
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Justice Department 


Immigration and naturalization service. Business of our government, book 1-8, 

and teachers’ edition, citizenship reader for use in public schools by candidates 

for naturalization [ed. by Frances O. Thomas]. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 
_ 1944. 10¢ each. ‘ 


Labor Department 


Labor statistics bureau. State, county, and municipal survey, government em- 
ployment and pay-rolls, 1929-38. Washington, 1944. [119 of these short, processed 
reports have been issued to date, in codperation with the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. | 


Library of Congress l 


General reference and bibliography division. France, list of E on con- 
temporary economic, social, and political conditions; comp. by Helen F. Conover. 
Washington, 1944. 42 p. [processed] Same, Turkey, comp. by Grace Hadley Fuller. 
Washington: 1948. 114 p. [processed]. 

Post-war problems: a current list of printed United States government 
publications, January-June, 1944. Washington, 1944. 114 p. (mim.) 
Renegotiations of war contracts: a selected list of references, comp. by 
Grace Hadley Fuller. Washington, 1944. 18 p. (mim.) 

Law library. Anglo-American legal bibliographies, annotated guide; by William 
L. Friend. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 166 p. $1.60. 

Guide to law and legal literature of Cuba, Dominican Republic, and 
Haiti; by Crawford M. Bishop and Anyda Marchant. Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Off., 1944. 276 p. $1.75. 











President 


Budget bureau. Federal statistical directory, list of professional and administra- 
tive personnel of federal statistical and research agencies . . . 8thed., April, 1944. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. OF., 1944. 168 p. 25¢. 


State Department 


\ 
Digest of international law; by Green Haywood Hackworth. v. 8. General index. 
List of oases. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 384 p. $1.50. 
Cultura]-codperation program, 1938-1943; prepared by Haldore Hanson. Wash- 
ington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 71 p. 15¢. (Publication 2137. Relates to travel and 
study grants, cultural centers and materials, education and professional relations, 
etc. Contains list of leaders who have received travel grants, exchange profes- 
sors, cultural institutes, etc.) 
International boundary commission, United States and Mexico. Flow of Rio Grande 
and tributary contributions, from San Marcial, N. Mex., to Gulf of Mexico, 1942 
... El Paso, Texas, American Commissioner, 1944. [offset] (Water bulletin 
12.) 
United Nations monetary and financial conference, Bretton Woods, N. H. Final act 
and related documents. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 122 p. (Publication 
2187, Conference series 55. 25¢.) 
Dumbarton Oaks documents on international organization. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Of., 1944. 22 p. 5¢. (Publication 2192. Conference series 56.) 
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Supreme Court 


Federal rules of criminal procedure, report of advisory committee . . - Washing- 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 99 p. 20¢. 

Preliminary draft of proposed amendments to rules of civil procedure for district 
courts of United States ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1944. 126 p. 


Treasury Department 


United Nations monetary and financial conference, Bretton Woods, N. H. Articles 
of agreement. International monetary fund and international bank for reconstruc- 
tion and development. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1944. 88 p. . 

Joint statement by experta on the establishment of an international monetary 
fund of the United and Associated Nations, Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 
1944. 8 p. 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
CALIFORNIA l 


University of- California, Bureau of government research. Inter-governmental 
coöperation in public personnel administration in the Los Angeles area. J. N. 
Jamisen. Los Angeles, 1944. 107 p. (mim.) (Studies in local government, no. 8.) 
504. 

Los Angeles. Bureau of budget and efficiency. Organization, administration, and 
operation of the department of building and safety. Los Angeles, 1944. 189 p. 
(mim.) 


MICHIGAN 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Bureau of government. A manual of county 
administrative organisation in Michigan; by C. R. Tharp. Ann Asher, 1944. 291 P. 
(Michigan government studies, no. 15.) r 00. 


NEW JERSHY 


Legislature. Revised constitution for the state agreed upon by the one hundred 
and sixty-eighth Legislature and to be submitted to the people at the general 
election 1944. Constitution of 1844, as amended. Arranged for comparison for 
the... Legislature. Trenton, 1944. 119 p. 


NORTH OAROLINA 


University of North Carolina, Chapel, Hill. Institute of government. The story of 
the Institute of Government... by Albert Coates. Chapel Hill, 1944. 76 p. 
(Issued as vol. 10, no. 4, of “Popular Government,” this is'a reprint from the 
National university extension association, Studies in university extension educa- 
tion, no. 2.) 


OHIO . - 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Council. Zoning ordinance, effective in June 1, 1933, as amended 

to March 1, 1944. Cincinnati, 1944. 35 p. tables, plan 25¢. 
OREGON 


University of Oregon, Bugene, Bureau of Business Research. Federal finance, prices, 
and public welfare, by Edward G. Daniel. Eugene, 1944. 47 p. 25¢. 
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PUERTO RICO 


Planning, urbanizing, and zoning board, Santurce. A development plan for Puerto 
Rico. Santurce, 1944. 66 p. maps. (Technical paper no. 1.) 


RHODE IBLAND 


Constitutional convention. 1944. Proceedings of the limited constitutional conven- 
tion of the state of Rhode Island held on the twenty-eighth day of March, A.D. 
1944... Providence, 1944. 87 p. 


BOUTH DAKOTA 


Universtty-of South Dakota, Vermilion. Governmental research bureau. The office 
of lieutenant-governor in the United States, by R. F. Patterson. Vermilion, 1944. 
20 p. fold. chart. (Report no. 13.) 


TEXAS 


Dallas, Texas. City planning commisston. A master plan for Dallas, ‘Texas: Report 
no. 1. Character of the city; report no. 2. Scope of the city plan. Dallas 1, 212 City 
Hall, 1948. 51 p. ill. tables, maps. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Municipal reference library. Planning Milwaukee, 1943. 
Milwaukee 2, 803 City Hall, 1944. 96 p. ill., tables, charts. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL 
ARGENTINA ‘ 


Universidad nacional de Cordoba. Archivo general. Catalogo de documentos 1611- 
1891. Cordoba, Imprenta de la Universidad, 1944. 436 p. 


CANADA 


Senais and House of Commons. Joint Commitee appointed to review the special 
problems artsing out of the location of the seat of government in the City of Ottawa 
and to report on the relations between the federal government and the municipal au- 
thortties of the said city and the relative responsibilities . . . Proceedings, June 7- 
July 21, 1944. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1944. 168 p. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Information service. Dr. Edward Benes, President of Czechoslovakia. The Czecho- 
slovak statesman’s official wartime visit to the United States and Canada in 1943. 
[n.p.] 1944. 156 p. illus. (Distribution by the information service of Cxecho- 
slovakia.) The constitution of the Czechoslovak Republic, A reprint... with 
introduction by Jiri Hoetzel and V. Joachim. New York, Czechoslovak informa- 
tion service, 1944. 56 p. (mim.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Colontal office. Colonial development and welfare act, 1940; returns of schemes 
made under the act, April 1, 1943-March 31, 1944. London: H. M. 8. O., 1944. 
16 p. (Cmd. 6532.) /3. 
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POLAND 


Polish government information center, New York. Polish facts and figures. No. 1, 
March 10, 1944. Fortnightly, 10¢ a number. (A small periodical of about 32 pages 
each issue, devoted to information about Poland in the war.) 


UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLICE 


Embajada Mexicana. Documentos de la guerra patriotica de la Union Sovietica. 
Discurson, órdenes del dia y declaraciones del Mariscal José Stalin durante tres 
años de guerra, junio 1941-mayo 1944. México, Embajada de la Unión de re- 
públicas socialistas sovidticas, 1944. 118 p. port. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Latin American writers in English translation; a tentative bibliography. Wash- 
ington, Pan American Union, 1944. 141 numb. 1. (Bibliographic series, no. 30) 
[A classified list, with index of authors . . . ] (mim.). 

Director general. Steps taken by the Pan American Union in fulfillment of the 
resolutions adopted at the eighth international conference of American states 
and the three meetings of the ministers of foreign affairs of the American re- 
publics. Report... July, 1944. Washington, Pan American Union, 1944. 
No. 1. (Congress and conference series, no. 46.) (mim.) 


UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION OFFIC®, New York 


Conditions in occupied territories. A series of reports... : Slave labour and de- 
portation. New York, 1944. 24 p. 10¢. 

UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 
UNRRA, organization, aims, and progress. Washington, 1944. 22 p. charts. 
(mim.) ; 
Report of the director-general to the second session of the Council, Sept., 1944. 
Washington, 1944. 139 p. (Council II, Document 1.) 
Supplementary report of the director-general to the second session of the Council, 
from 17 July through 15 September, 1944. Washington, 1944. 20 p. (Council II, 
Document no. 238).” 


Journal, Second session of the Council. Volume II, no. 1-11, 15 Sept., 1944-27 
Sept. 1944. Montreal, Canada. ‘ ‘ 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICÐ 


Constitutional provisions concerning social and economic policy. An international 
collection of texts covering 450 countries and other governmental units. Montreal. 
Canada, 1944. 755 p. 
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Book reviews on: McCune, Wes- 
ley, The Farm Bloc.......... 
Amadeo, Santos P. Books of, re- 


American Philosophical Society. 
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